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CHAPTER  L 

nrTBODUCnOH  AHD  SUlOiAST. 

The  history  of  women  in  industry  in  the  United  States  is  the  story 
of  a  great  industrial  readjustment,  which  has  not  only  carried  woman's 
work  from  the  home  to  the  factory,  but  has  changed  its  economic 
character  from  unpaid  production  for  home  consumption  to  gainful 
employment  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  for  sale.  Women  have 
always  worked,  and  their  work  has  probably  always  been  quite  as 
important  a  factor  in  the  total  economy  of  society  as  it  is  to-day. 
But  during  the  nineteenth  century  a  transformation  occurred  in 
their  economic  position  and  in  the  character  and  conditions  of  their 
work.  Their  unpaid  services  have  been  transformed  into  paid  serv- 
ices, their  work  has  been  removed  from  the  home  to  the  factory 
and  workshop,  their  range  of  possible  employment  has  been  increased 
and  at  the  same  time  their  monopoly  of  their  traditional  occupations 
has  been  destroyed.  The  individuality  of  their  work  has  been  lost 
in  a  standardized  product. 

The  story  of  woman's  work  in  gainful  employments  is  a  story  of 
constant  changes  or  shiftings  of  work  and  woriishop,  accompanied 
by  long  hours,  low  wages,  insanitary  conditions,  overwork,  and  th« 
want  on  the  part  of  the  woman  of  training,  skill,  and  vital  interest  in 
her  work.  It  is  a  story  of  monotonous  machine  labor,  of  division 
and  subdivision  of  tasks  until  the  woman,  like  the  traditional  tailor 
who  is  called  the  ninth  part  of  a  man,  is  merely  a  fraction,  and  that 
rarely  as  much  even  as  a  tenth  part,  of  an  artisan.  It  is  a  story, 
moreover,  of  underbidding,  of  strike  breaking,  of  the  lowering  of 
standards  for  men  breadwinners. 

In  certain  industries  and  certain  localities  women's  unions  have 
raised  the  standard  of  wages.  The  opening  of  industrial  8c*hools 
and  business  colleges,  too,  though  affecting  almost  exclusively  the 
occupations  entered  by  the  daughters  of  middle-class  families  who 
have  only  recently  begun  to  pass  from  home  work  to  the  industrial 
field,  has  at  least  enabled  these  few  girls  to  keep  from  further  swelling 
the  vast  numbers  of  the  unskilled.  The  evil  of  long  hours  and  in 
certain  cases  other  conditions  which  lead  to  overstrain,  such  as  the 
constant  standing  of  saleswomen,  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
legislation.  The  decrease  of  strain  due  to  shorter  hours  has,  however, 
been  in  part  nullified  by  increased  speed  of  machinery  and  other 
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devices  desi^^d '  to 'obtain  the  greatest' possible  amount  of  labor 
from  each  woman.  Nevertheless,  the  history  of  woman's  work  in 
this  coimtry  shows  that  legislation  has  been  the  only  force  which 
has  improved  the  working  conditions  of  any  large  number  of  women 
wage-earners.  Aside  from  the  little  improvement  that  has  been 
effected  in  the  lot  of  working  women,  the  most  surprising  fact  brought 
out  in  this  study  is  the  long  period  of  time  through  which  large 
numbers  of  women  have  worked  under  conditions  which  have 
involved  not  only  great  hardships  to  themselves  but  shocking  waste 
to  the  community. 

CHANGES  IN  OCCUPATIONS  OF  WOMEN. 

The  transfer  of  women  from  nonwage-eaming  home  work  to 
gainful  occupations  is  evident  to  the  most  superficial  observer,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  most  of  this  transfer  has  been  effected  since  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1870  it  was  found  that  14.7 
per  cent  of  the  female  population  16  years  of  age  and  over  were 
breadwinners,  and  by  1900  the  percentage  was  20.6  per  cent.  During 
the  period  for  which  statistics  exist,  moreover,  the  movement  toward 
the  increased  employment  of  women  in  gainful  pursuits  was  clear 
and  distinct  in  all  sections  of  the  country*  and  was  even  more 
marked  among  the  native-bom  than  among  the  foreign-bom.^  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  even  in  colonial  days  there 
were  many  women  who  worked  for  wages,  especially  at  spinning, 
weaving,  the  sewing  trades,  and  domestic  service.  Many  women, 
too,  carried  on  business  on  their  own  account  in  the  textile  and 
sewing  trades  and  also  in  such  industries  as  the  making  of  blackberry 
brandy.  The  wage  labor  of  women  is  as  old  as  the  country  itself 
and  has  merely  increased  in  importance.  The  amount,  however,  of 
unremunerated  home  work  performed  by  women  must  still  be  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  amount  of  gainful  labor,  for  even  in  1900 
only  about  one-fifth  of  the  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  were 
breadwinners. 

Along  with  the  decrease  in  the  importance  of  unremunerated  home 
labor  and  the  increase  in  the  importance  of  wage  labor  has  gone  a 
considerable  amount  of  shifting  of  occupations.  Under  the  old  do- 
mestic system  the  work  of  the  woman  was  to  spin,  to  do  a  large  part 
of  the  weaving,  to  sew,  to  knit;  in  general,  to  make  most  of  the  cloth- 
ing worn  by  the  family,  to  embroider  tapestry  in  the  days  and  regions 
where  there  was  time  for  art,  to  cook,  to  brew  ale  and  wine,  to  clean, 
and  to  perform  the  other  duties  of  the  domestic  servant.  These  things 
women  have  always  done.    But  machines  have  now  come  in  to  aid 

oSeeTablel,  p.  245. 

b  See  Table  II,  p.  245.    Table  III  (p.  245)  also  shows  that  the  proportion  of  married, 
as  well  as  of  single,  widowed,  and  divorced  women  at  work  is  increasing. 
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in  aU  these  industries — ^machines  which  in  some  cases  have  brought 

in  their  train  men  operatives  and  in  other  cases  have  enormously 

increased  the  productive  power  of  the  individual  and  have  made  it 

necessary  for  many  women,  who  under  the  old  regime,  like  Priscilla, 

would  have  calmly  sat  by  the  window  spinning,  to  hunt  other  work. 

One  kind  of  spinning  is  now  done  by  men  only.    Men  tailors  make 

ereiy  year  thousands  of  women's  suits.     Men  dressmakers  and  even 

miUbers  are  common.    Men  make  our  bread  and  brew  our  ale  and 

do  much  of  the  work  of  the  steam  laundry  where  our  clothes  are 

washed.     Recently,  too,  men  have  learned  to  clean  our  houses  by 

the  vacuum  process. 

Before  the  introduction  of  spinning  machinery  and  the  se^\ing 
machine  the  supply  of  female  labor  appears  never  to  have  been 
excessive.  But  the  spinning  jenny  threw  out  of  employment  thou- 
sands of  ''spinsters,"  who  were  obliged  to  resort  to  sewing  as  the  only 
other  occupation  to  which  they  were  in  any  way  trained.  This 
accounts  for  the  terrible  pressure  in  the  clothing  trades  during  the 
early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Later  on,  before  any  read- 
justment of  women's  work  had  been  effected,  the  sewing  machine 
was  introduced,  which  enormously  increased  the  pressure  of  competi- 
tion among  women  workers.  Shortly  after  the  substitution  of  ma- 
chinery for  the  spinning  wheel  the  women  of  certain  localities  in  Mas- 
sachusetts found  an  outlet  in  binding  shoes — an  opportunity  opened 
to  them  by  the  division  of  labor  and  by  the  development  of  the  ready- 
made  trade.  But  when  the  sewing  machine  was  introduced  this 
field,  at  least  for  a  time,  was  again  contracted.  Under  this  pressure, 
combined  with  the  rapid  development  of  wholesale  industry  and  divi- 
sion of  labor,  women  have  been  pressed  into  other  industries,  almost 
invariably  in  the  first  instance  into  the  least  skilled  and  most  poorly 
paid  occupations.  This  has  gone  on  until  there  is  now  scarcely  an 
industry  which  does  not  employ  women.  Thus  woman^s  sphere  has 
expanded,  and  its  former  boundaries  can  now  be  determined  only  by 
ol»erving  the  degree  of  popular  condemnation  which  follows  their 
employment  in  particular  industries. 

▲TnTUDl  OF  THB  PUBLIC  TOWARD  THB  SKPLOTMSNT  OF  WOKEN. 

The  attitude  of  the  public  toward  the  employment  of  women  has, 
indeed,  made  their  progress  into  gainful  occupations  slow  and  diffi- 
cult, and  has  greatly  aggravated  the  adjustment  pains  which  the 
industrial  revolution  has  forced  upon  woman  as  compared  with  those 
of  man,  whose  traditional  sphere  is  bounded  only  by  the  humanly 
possible.  This  attitude  has,  moreover,  been  an  important  factor  in 
determining  the  woman's  choice  of  occupations. 

The  proper  sphere  of  woman  has  long  been  a  subject  of  discussion. 
At  least  as  early  as  1829  opinions  upon  the  subject  were  divided 
along  practically  the  same  lines  as  to-day.    A  writer  in  the  Boston 
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Courier  asserted,  from  the  radical  viewpoint,  that  women  should  have 
their  full  share  of  the  labor  of  the  world  and  should  be  adequately 
rewarded.  He  commented  upon  the  fact  that  "powerful  necessity  is 
rapidly  breaking  down  ancient  barriers,  and  woman  is  fast  encroach- 
ing, if  the  assumption  of  a  right  may  be  deemed  an  encroachment, 
upon  the  exclusive  dominion  of  man."  ''Custom  and  long  habit," 
he  said,  "have  closed  the  doors  of  very  many  employments  against 
the  industry  and  perseverance  of  woman.  She  has  been  taught  to 
deem  so  many  occupations  masculine,  and  made  only  for  men,  that 
excluded,  by  a  mistaken  deference  to  the  world's  opinion,  from 
innumerable  labors,  most  happily  adapted  to  her  physical  constitu- 
tion, the  competition  for  the  few  places  left  open  to  her  has  occasioned 
a  reduction  in  the  estimated  value  of  her  labor,  until  it  has  fallen 
below  the  minimum,  and  is  no  longer  adequate  to  present  comfort- 
able subsistence,  much  less  to  the  necessary  provision  against  age 
and  infirmity  or  the  everyday  contingencies  of  mortality."*  In 
1830  the  same  paper  asserted  that  "the  times  are  out  of  joint" 
because  "the  women  are  assuming  the  prerogatives  and  employments 
which,  from  immemorial  time,  have  been  considered  the  attributes 
and  duties  of  the  other  sex,"  and  suggested  that  soon  "our  sons  must 
be  educated  and  prepare  to  obtain  a  livelihood  in  those  dignified  and 
more  masculine  professions  of  seamstresses,  milliners,  cooks,  wet 
nurses,  and  chambermaids."^ 

The  National  Trades'  Union  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  employ- 
ment of  women  in  industry,  and  one  of  its  leaders,  WiUiam  English, 
in  a  Fourth-of-July  oration  before  the  Philadelphia  Trades'  Union, 
hoped  that  the  time  might  soon  come  "when  our  wives,  no  longer 
doomed  to  servile  labor,  will  be  the  companions  of  our  fireside  and 
the  instructors  of  our  children;  and  our  daughters,  reared  to  virtue 
and  usefulness,  become  the  solace  of  our  declining  years."  He  did 
not  consider  it  possible  for  women  to  "recede  from  labor  all  at  once/' 
but  urged  them  to  form  trades  unions  and  raise  their  wages  until 
' '  half  the  labor  now  performed  will  suffice  to  live  upon.  ♦  ♦  ♦  And 
the  less  you  do,"  he  added,  "the  more  there  will  be  for  the  men  to  do, 
and  the  better  they  will  be  paid  for  doing  it,  and  ultimately,  you  will 
be  what  you  ought  to  be,  free  from  the  performance  of  that  kind 
of  labor  which  was  designed  for  man  alone  to  perform."^ 

Again  in  1866  the  Daily  Evening  Voice  complained  that,  though 
women  rejoice  in  men's  successes,  they  themselves  receive  from  men 
"cold  justice,  perhaps,  but  no  enthusiasm."  "Thus  isolated,"  said 
the  Voice,  "she  labors  under  a  disadvantage.  It  is  poor  work  to 
succeed  under  the  frown  and  cold  shoulder  of  half  the  creation."' 

a  Boston  Courier,  July  13, 1829. 

b  Idem,  August  25,  1830. 

c  Radical  Reformer  and  Workingman's  Advocate,  Philadelphia,  August  1, 1835. 

'Daily  Evening  Voice,  Boston,  January  27,  18G6.    This  was  a  labor  paper. 
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Against  tliis  hardening  force  of  tradition  have  worked,  however, 
two  other  great  forces,  the  need  of  women  for  remunerative  employ- 
ment and  the  need  of  employers  for  cheap  labor.  And  hand  in  hand 
with  these  two  forced  have  come  vast  improvements  in  machinery, 
in  motive  power,  and  in  division  of  labor,  as  well  as  other  historical 
changes,  such  as  wars,  industrial  depressions,  and  the  growth  of  trade 
unions  with  their  accompaniment  of  strikes. 

CAUSES  OF  THB  SNTBANCS  OF  WOMEN  INTO  INDUSTBT. 

CSomplaints  of  machinery  as  a  means  of  bringing  women  and 
children  into  industry  were  not  lacking  in  the  early  labor  press. 
This  point  was  repeatedly  urged,  illustrated  mainly  by  English 
examples,  by  the  writer  of  a  series  of  articles  on  ''Labor-saving 
machinery"  in  the  Mechanics'  Free  Press  in  1829.  Speaking  of 
Philadelphia,  he  said:  "Look  at  some  of  our  city  machinery — ^young 
girls  are  earning  a  scanty  pittance,  by  standing  many  hours  in  a  day 
attending  the  monotonous  motion,  till  their  faculties  of  body  and 
mind  are  in  a  fair  way  of  being  benumbed."  His  chief  complaint 
was  against  child  labor,  but  he  asserted  that  "so  far,  the  effect  of 
machinery  hae  been  to  impose  burdens  on  sex  and  age,  not  necessary 
in  former  periods."  What  became  of  "the  adult  workmen  who  were 
heretofore  engaged  in  the  fabrication  of  staples,  now  fabricated  by 
women  and  children"  was,  he  said,  "a  gloomy  picture,  though  we 
are  forced  to  admit  that  they  are  not  necessarily  thrown  out  of  all 
employment."* 

Machinery,  combined  with  division  of  labor  and  the  substitution 
of  water,  steam,  and  electric  power  for  human  muscles,  has  certainly 
made  it  possible  to  employ  the  imskilled  labor  of  women  in  occupa- 
tions formerly  carried  on  wholly  by  men.  Machinery,  however,  has 
as  yet  affected  only  slightly  the  broad  lines  of  division  between 
woman's  work  and  man's  work.  And  especially  upon  its  first  intro- 
duction the  sex  of  the  employees  is  rarely  at  once  changed  to  any 
considerable  extent.  Thus  when  spinning  machinery  was  first 
introduced  women  and  children  were  employed  to  operate  it.  Later 
women  became  the  power-loom  weavers.  The  sewing  machine,  too, 
has  always  been  operated  largely  by  women.  On  the  other  hand, 
most  of  the  machinery  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  is  operated  by 
men.  Li  watchmaking,  to  be  sure,  formerly  man's  work,  a  large 
part  of  the  machinery  is  now  managed  by  women.  But  division  of 
labor,  itself  made  possible  by  the  machinery,  is  probably  the  primary 
cause  of  the  introduction  of  women  into  the  manufacture  of  watches. 

Division  of  labor,  indeed,  which  has  always  accompanied  and 
frequendy  preceded  machinery,  is  probably  even  more  responsible 

A  Mechanics'  Free  Frees,  Philadelphia,  November  7, 1829.  This  was  the  first  labor 
paper  pablished  in  the  United  States. 
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than  the  latter  for  the  introduction  of  women  into  new  occupations. 
The  most  striking  single  tendency  in  manufacturing  industries  has 
been  toward  the  division  and  the  subdivision  of  processes,  thereby 
making  possible  the  use  of  woman's  work,  as  well  as  of  imskilled 
man's  work,  in  larger  proportion  to  that  of  skilled  operatives.  A 
more  recent  tendency  toward  the  combination  of  several  machines 
into  one  has  even  been  checked,  in  some  cases,  because  a  competent 
machinist  would  have  to  be  hired.  Unless  the  advantage  of  the 
complicated  mechanism  is  very  great,  in  many  industries  simpler 
machinery,  which  can  be  easily  run  by  women,  is  preferred. 

As  a  result,  both  of  machinery  and  of  division  of  labor,  the  actual 
occupations  of  women,  within  industries,  do  not  differ  so  widely  as 
do  the  occupations  of  men  within  the  same  industries.  It  frequently 
happens,  indeed,  that  the  work  of  a  woman  in  one  industry  is  almost 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  another  woman  in  an  entirely  different 
industry. 

Other  historical  forces  have  brought  about  changes  in  the  occupa- 
tions of  women.  Often,  especially  in  the  printing  trades  and  in  cigar 
making,  women  have  been  introduced  as  strike  breakers.  On  the 
other  hand  trade  imions  have  in  some  places  been  strong  enough  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  women  in  industries  to  which  they  were 
well  adapted.     Usually,  however,  this  has  been  only  for  a  short  period. 

The  scarcity  of  labor  supply  in  particular  places  or  at  particular 
times  has  often  been  responsible  for  the  use  of  women's  work.  Thus 
during  the  early  years  of  the  Republic  the  employment  of  women  in 
manufacturing  industries  was  doubtless  greatly  accelerated  by  the 
scarcity  and  high  price  of  other  labor.  This,  too,  was  doubtless  largely 
responsible  for  the  fact  that,  in  the  early  years  of  the  cotton  industry, 
a  larger  proportion  of  women  was  employed  in  the  cotton  mills  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  than  in  those  of  Rhode  Island, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  One  of  the  remedies  frequently 
suggested  in  the  thirties  and  forties  for  the  evils  under  which  working 
women  suffered  was  that  ''the  excess  of  spinsters"  should  be  trans- 
ported to  the  places  where  "there  is  a  deficiency  of  women."^ 

The  Civil  War  was  another  force  which  not  only  drove  into  gainful 
occupations  a  large  number  of  women,  but  compelled  many  changes 
in  their  employments.  In  1869  it  was  estimated  that  there  were 
25,000  working  women  in  Boston  who  had  been  forced  by  the  war 
to  earn  their  living.^  The  war,  too,  caused  a  large  number  of  cot- 
ton factories  to  shut  down,  and  thousands  of  women  thus  thrown 
out  of  employment  were  obliged  to  seek  other  occupations. 

Similar  to  war  in  its  influence,  and  in  some  ways  more  direful, 
has  been  the  influence  of  industrial  depressions.    The  industrial 

a  PoulBon's  American  Daily  Advertiser,  Philadelphia,  January  4,  1832,  and  New 
York  Daily  Tribune,  March  7,  1845. 
b  Workingman'B  Advocate,  Chicago  and  Cincinnati,  May  8, 18d9. 
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deprmrinn  viudi  bcj^gaa  m  IfiST^  far  f¥iMfJf ,  icmporanhr  dctstmTed 
the  newfy-^nBcii  viiolesak  ihiiiHii^  iMfwime.  a&d  CMiard  untold 
hmixiships  to  tlie  tJokuesBK  asd  snaitzvaBBB  of  Xcv  Yorik  a^ 
delphim.  These  w<MDfmuiix«L  naisraEr^io  any  oecsp^^ 
it  was  poBsiUe  for  them  to  capige.  Tndiwmal  depiessioBs,  too,  like 
war,  hare  taken  awaj  fron  tkoosands  ot  wonai  the  support  of  the 
men  upon  whom  thej  wtrt  dependni  and  haTe  foined  them  to 
snatch  at  any  oocnpataon  idiich  inomked  them  a  pittance. 


As  a  result  of  these  f  actois  and  f<H^oes  and  in  many  cases  of  otheis 
less  general  in  their  operation,  woman's  sphere  of  employment  has 
been  greatly  expanded  dunx^  the  past  hundred  yeais.  The  number 
of  occupations  open  to  women  during  the  eaiiy  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  has,  however,  been  greatfy  underestimated.  Harriet,  Mar- 
tineau  in  1836  mentioned  eigfrt  occupations  as  open  to  women 
in  this  countiy — teaching,  needlework,  keeping  boaxders,  work  in 
mills,  shoe  binding,  typesetting,  bookbinding,  and  domestic  service. 
But  in  the  same  year  the  committee  of  the  National  Trades*  Union, 
which  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  evils  of  female  labor,  reported 
that  in  the  New  England  states,  ''printing,  saddling,  brush  making, 
tailoring,  whip  making,  and  many  other  trades  are  in  a  certain 
measure  governed  by  females,"  and  added  that  of  the  58  societies 
composing  the  Trades'  Union  of  Philadelphia  24  were  "seriously 
affected  by  female  labor."* 

As  early  as  1820,  indeed,  women  were  employed  in  at  least  75 
different  kinds  of  manufacturing  establishments,^  and  in  1832  women 
employees  were  found  in  about  20  other  industries.^  The  census 
of  1850,  moreover,  enumerated  nearly  175  different  industries  in 
which  women  were  employed.  In  1864,  among  the  6,422  women 
applicants  for  emplojment  to  the  New  York  Working  Women's 
Protective  Union,  there  were  representatives  of  50  different  trades 
or  occupations.'  And  in  1867  this  union  reported  that  ''during  the 
three  years  of  our  active  operations,  we  have  been  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing 30  females  into  seven  branches  of  labor  of  a  mechanical  char- 
acter not  generally  occupied  bj^  them."*    In  New  York  City  in  1870 

•  National  Laborer,  Philaddphia,  November  12, 183S.  Abbott,  Women  in  Indus- 
try, p.  66,  BBtimated,  after  a  study  ol  three  reports  belonging  to  tha  period  from 
1820  to  1840,  that  at  lea^t  100  occupations  were  open  to  women  at  that  time.  Re- 
printed in  Documentary  History  of  American  Industrial  Society,  Vol.  VI,  p.  285. 

ft  American  State  Papers,  Finance,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  29-223.  (Statistics  U  manufac- 
turing industries  collected  by  the  census  ci  1820.) 

c  Documents  Relative  to  the  Manufactures  of  the  United  States.  Executive  Docu- 
ments, Twenty-second  Congress,  first  session,  Vols.  I  and  II. 

d  Daily  Evening  Voice,  December  15.  1864. 

«  Daily  Evening  Voice,  KCarch  2,  1867.  This  oiganization  appeals  not  to  have  fur- 
domoetic  pprvantp.     (Daily  Evening  Voice,  May  20,  1865.) 

49450°— S.  Doc.  645.  61-2— vol  9 ^2 
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than  the  latter  for  the  mtroduction  of  women  into  new  occupations 
The  most  striking  single  tendency  in  manufacturing  industries  ha 
been  toward  the  division  and  the  subdivision  of  processes,  thereb; 
making  possible  the  use  of  woman's  work,  as  well  as  of  unskille 
man's  work,  in  larger  proportion  to  that  of  skilled  operatives,  i 
more  recent  tendency  toward  the  combination  of  several  machine 
into  one  has  even  been  checked,  in  some  cases,  because  a  competen 
machinist  would  have  to  be  hired.  Unless  the  advantage  of  th 
complicated  mechanism  is  very  great,  in  many  industries  simple 
machinery,  which  can  be  easily  run  by  women,  is  preferred. 

As  a  result,  both  of  machinery  and  of  division  of  labor,  the  actua 
occupations  of  women,  within  industries,  do  not  differ  so  widely  as 
do  the  occupations  of  men  within  the  same  industries.  It  frequentl3 
happens,  indeed,  that  the  work  of  a  woman  in  one  industry  is  almost 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  another  woman  in  an  entirely  different 
industry. 

Other  historical  forces  have  brought  about  changes  in  the  occupa- 
tions of  women.  Often,  especially  in  the  printing  trades  and  in  cigai 
making,  women  have  been  introduced  as  strike  breakers.  On  the 
other  hand  trade  imions  have  in  some  places  been  strong  enough  tc 
prevent  the  introduction  of  women  in  industries  to  which  they  were 
well  adapted.     Usually,  however,  this  has  been  only  for  a  short  period. 

The  scarcity  of  labor  supply  in  particular  places  or  at  particulai 
times  has  often  been  responsible  for  the  use  of  women's  work.  Thus 
during  the  early  years  of  the  Republic  the  employment  of  women  in 
manufacturing  industries  was  doubtless  greatly  accelerated  by  the 
scarcity  and  high  price  of  other  labor.  This,  too,  was  doubtless  largely 
responsible  for  the  fact  that,  in  the  early  years  of  the  cotton  industry, 
a  larger  proportion  of  women  was  employed  in  the  cotton  mills  ol 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  than  in  those  of  Rhode  Island, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  One  of  the  remedies  frequently 
suggested  in  the  thirties  and  forties  for  the  evils  imder  which  working 
women  suffered  was  that  "the  excess  of  spinsters"  should  be  trans- 
ported to  the  places  where  "there  is  a  deficiency  of  women."* 

The  Civil  War  was  another  force  which  not  only  drove  into  gainful 
occupations  a  large  number  of  women,  but  compelled  many  changes 
in  their  employments.  In  1869  it  was  estimated  that  there  were 
25,000  working  women  in  Boston  who  had  been  forced  by  the  war 
to  earn  their  living.*  The  war,  too,  caused  a  large  number  of  cot- 
ton factories  to  shut  down,  and  thousands  of  women  thus  thrown 
out  of  employment  were  obliged  to  seek  other  occupations. 

Similar  to  war  in  its  influence,  and  in  some  ways  more  direful, 
has  been  the  influence  of  industrial  depressions.    The  industrial 

a  PoulBon's  American  Daily  Advertiser,  Philadelphia,  January  4,  1832,  and  New 
York  Daily  Tribune,  March  7, 1845. 
fr  Worldngman'B  Advocate,  Chicago  and  Cindnnati,  May  8, 1869. 
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there  were  said  to  be  some  75  employments  at  which  women  worked.^ 
The  next  year,  1871,  the  Revolution  called  attention  to  the  need  for  a 
labor  exchange  for  women  in  New  York  who  were  engaged  in  other 
occupations  than  housework — those  employed  in  composing  rooms, 
bookbinderies,  ornamental-china  establishments,  places  where  arti- 
ficial flowers  were  made,  etc.* 

During  the  period  for  which  statistics  on  the  subject  are  available, 
the  proportion  of  all  the  gainfully  employed  women  engaged  in  "agri- 
cultural pursuits"*  decreased  from  21.6  per  cent  in  1870  to  18.4  per 
cent  in  1900,  and  the  proportion  engaged  in  "domestic  and  personal 
service"  decreased  from  58.1  percent  in  1870,  or  44.6  percent  in  1880,  <* 
to  39.4  per  cent  in  1900.  At  the  same  time  the  proportion  engaged 
in  ''professional  service"  increased  from  6.7  per  cent  in  1880  to  8.1 
per  cent  in  1900,  the  proportion  engaged  in  "manufacturing  and 
mechanical  pursuits"  increased  from  19.3  per  cent  in  1870  to  24.7 
per  cent  in  1900,  and  the  proportion  engaged  in  ''trade  and  transpor- 
tation" increased  from  1  per  cent  in  1870  to  9.4  per  cent  in  1900.* 

The  importance  of  agriculture  and  of  "domestic  and  personal 
service"  has  evidently  decreased,  while  the  importance  of  "manu- 
facturing  and  mechanical  piUBuits,"  "trade  and  transportation," 
and  "professional  service"  since  1880,  when  this  division  was  first 
introduced,  has  increased.  Two  other  facts,  however,  are  notice- 
able— ^first,  that  the  importance  of  the  group  "manufacturing  and 
mechanical  pursuits"  has  changed  very  little  since  1880  and  has  even 
decreased  since  1890;  and,  second,  that  the  most  pronounced  increase 
has  been  in  the  group  "trade  and  transportation,"  in  which  only  1 
per  cent  in  1870  and  nearly  10  per  cent  in  1900  of  the  women  bread- 
winners were  employed,  in  general  the  movement  has  been  the  same 
among  the  native  and  the  foreign  bom,^  and  much  the  same  among 
the  married  as  among  the  single  women.^ 

o  American  Workman,  Boston,  August  20, 1870.  The  Woman's  Journal,  Boston  and 
Chicago,  February  26, 1870.    Quoted  from  the  New  York  Evening  Poet. 

b  The  Revolution,  New  York,  January  12, 1871.  This  was  the  organ  of  the  woman 
suffrage  movement. 

c  Agricultural  pursuits  and  professional  service  are  not  considered  as  part  of  this 
study  except  for  their  indirect  influence  on  women's  work  in  other  occupations. 
Nevertheless  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  employment  of  German  women  in  harvest 
work  in  northern  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  at  |1  a  day,  recorded  in  the  New  York  Weekly 
Tribune,  August  15, 1863,  and  the  employment  of  Norwegian  women  in  the  same  work 
in  Minnesota^  at  "the  same  wages  as  men,"  mentioned  in  the  Revolution,  September 
17,  1868. 

^  The  group  "professional  service"  was  included  in  "domestic  and  personal  service  " 
in  1870,  thus  affecting  comparisons  of  the  latter  group.    See  Table  IV,  p.  246. 

«  See  Table  IV,  p.  246.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  figures  refer  to  females  10  years 
of  age  and  over,  while  in  the  previous  tables  only  women  15  or  16  years  of  age  and 
over  are  included. 

/  See  Tables  V  and  VI,  pp.  246  and  247. 

vSeeTableVlI,  p.  248. 
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For  manufacturing  industries  the  statistics  of  the  employment 
of  women  date  back  to  1850,  and  for  special  industries,  such  as 
cotton  manufacture,  or  single  States,  as  Massachusetts,  even  earUer.^ 
In  1850  and  1860  the  census  of  manufactures  contained  figures  for 
"male  employees"  and  ''female  employees,"  according  to  which 

23.3  per  cent  in  1850  and  20.7  per  cent  in  1860  of  all  the  employees  in 
manufacturing  industries  were  females  of  all  ages.  The  age  dis- 
tinction was  added  in  1870  and  in  that  year  it  appeared  that  women 
16  years  of  age  and  over  constituted  15.8  per  cent  of  all  the  employees 
in  manufacturing  industries.^    In  1880  the  proportion  increased  to 

19.4  per  cent,  dropping  again  in  1890  to  18.9  per  cent,  and  again 
increasing  in  1900  to  the  same  figure  as  in  1880,  19.4  per  cent.  In 
1905  women  over  16  years  of  age  constituted  19.5  per  cent  of  all  the 
employees  in  manufacturing  industries,  exclusive  of  the  hand  trades, 
which  were  included  in  other  censuses.^ 

When,  however,  the  occupations  in  which  women  are  engaged  are 
considered  with  reference  to  the  relative  number  of  women  employed 
in  each,  at  different  periods,  it  is  evident  that  the  vast  majority  of 
working  women  have  remained  within  the  limits  of  their  traditional 
field.  Table  IX,  which  is  a  summary  for  various  groups  of  manufac- 
turing industries,'  shows  that  in  every  census  year  considerably  more 

a  As  early,  indeed,  as  1820  the  census  of  manufactures  collected  figures  in  regard  to 
the  employment  of  men,  women,  and  boys  and  girls,  but  its  results  were  evidently 
not  considered  of  sufficient  value  to  be  worth  a  summary.  Roughly  speaking,  it  was 
found  that  about  10  per  cent  of  all  the  employees  in  manufacturing  industries  were 
women  and  about  24  per  cent  were  boys  and  girls,  but  it  was  not  stated  what  were 
the  ages  of  the  latter.  (American  State  Papers,  Finance,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  2^223,  291- 
297.) 

b  Even  by  adding  all  the  children  this  proportion  little  more  than  equals  that  given 
for  1800  and  does  not  equal  that  given  for  1850.  This  is,  however,  the  first  year  for 
which  the  statistics  may  be  considered  as  fairly  trustworthy. 

c  See  also  Table  VIII,  p.  249,  for  an  analysis  of  the  employment  of  women  in  manu- 
facturing industries  by  geographical  divisions. 

'The  industries  are  grouped  in  Table  IX  as  textile  industries,  clothing  industries, 
food  and  kindred  products,  liquors  and  beverages,  and  other  manu&cturing  indus- 
tries, including  tobacco  and  cigars,  paper  and  printing,  iron  and  steel,  etc.  As  tiu*  as 
possible  the  groups,  as  given  in  the  Twelfth  Census  (1900),  have  been  used,  but  the 
census  group  "textiles"  has  been  divided,  the  various  branches  of  clothing  manufac- 
ture being  taken  out  to  make  up,  together  with  "boots  and  shoes"  from  the  division 
"leather  and  its  finished  products"  and  a  number  of  industries  from  the  group  "mis- 
cellaneous industries,"  a  new  group,  "clothing  industries."  See  the  footnotes  to 
Table  IX,  p.  250. 

The  figures  for  1850  and  1800  refer  to  all  "female  hands,"  regardless  of  age;  those 
for  1850,  1860,  and  1870  have  been  grouped  by  the  author,  and  those  for  1905  were 
collected  upon  a  somewhat  different  basis  than  previously  used,  the  principal  differ- 
ence being  the  omission  in  1905  of  all  hand  trades.  For  these  and  other  reasons  the 
figures  are  only  roughly  comparable.  For  a  r^sum^  of  reasons  for  the  inexactness  of 
all  comparisons  down  to  1890,  see  the  Twelfth  Census,  1900,  Manu^tures,  Part  I, 
p.  ixL 
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than  half  of  all  the  women  employed  in  manufacturing  industries 
have  been  in  the  first  two  groups,  textile  and  olothing  industries. 
These  industries  and  also,  in  large  part  at  least,  those  included 
in  the  group  ''food  and  kindred  products"  and  ''hquors  and  bev- 
erages ''  have  as  household  industries  been  theirs  from  time  immemo- 
rial. But  women  have  been  driven,  by  the  industrial  forces  already 
in  part  analyzed,  into  many  occupations  formerly  considered  as 
belonging  exclusively  to  man's  sphere.  Thus,  in  the  manufacture  of 
tobacco  and  cigars  in  1850, 13.9  per  cent,  and  in  1905,  41.6  per  cent, 
of  all  the  employees  were  women,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  ''metals 
and  metal  products  other  than  iron  and  steel"  the  proportion  of 
women  has  increased  during  the  same  period  from  3.4  per  cent  to 
14.2  per  cent,  and  in  "other  manufacturing  industries"  from  3.6  per 
cent  to  13.8  per  cent.* 

It  is  evident  that,  on  the  whole,  there  has  been  a  certain  expansion 
of  woman's  sphere — a  decrease  in  the  proportion  employed  in  certain 
traditional  occupations,  such  as  "servants  and  waitresses,"  "seam- 
stresses," and  "textile  workers,"  but  an  increase  in  the  proportion 
employed  in  most  other  industries,  many  of  them  not  originally 
considered  as  within  woman's  domain.  There  has  been,  for  instance, 
an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  women  engaged  as  "bookkeepers  and 
accountants,"  as  "saleswomen,"  as  "stenographers  and  typewriters," 
and  in  "other  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits,"  and  this 
movement  has  affected,  roughly  speaking,  all  elements,  according 
to  nativity  or  conjugal  condition,  of  the  population  of  working  women. 

HISTORY  OF  LABOR  CONDITIONS. 

The  history  of  the  conditions  under  which  women  have  worked 
in  this  country  is  a  history  of  the  relative  importance  of  wage  labor 
in  the  home  and  in  the  factory,  of  sanitary  and  other  health-affecting 
conditions,  of  hours,  of  wages,  of  the  effect  of  the  employment  of 
women  upon  men's  work  and  wages,  of  the  relation  of  charity  to 
woman's  work,  and  of  the  industrial  education  and  efficiency  of 
women. 

HOMX  AND  FACTOBT  WOBK. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  during  the  past  century  the 
amount  of  home  work  of  women  for  pay  has  steadily  decreased 
and  the  amount  of  factory  work  has  steadily  increased.  The  shoe 
binders,  who  loom  so  large  in  the  Massachusetts  industrial  census 
of  1837,  were  almost  all  home  workers,  but  the  women  engaged  in 
boot  and  shoe  making  to-day  are  nearly  all  working  in  factories. 
In  the  sowing  trades,  though  the  change  has  not  been  so  complete, 
a  similar  movement  from  the  home  to  the  workshop  and  factory 

a  See  Table  IX,  p.  250. 
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has  been  going  on.  Home  workers  have  become  sweat-shop  workers 
and  sweat-shop  workers  are  gradually  becoming  factory  workers. 
So  long  ago  as  now  to  be  almost  forgotten  a  similar  transformation 
took  place  in  the  textile  industries.  Indeed,  this  is  the  general 
tendency  of  the  employment  of  both  men  and  women  in  manufac- 
turing industries.  Independent  domestic  production  has  practically 
become  a  thing  of  the  past.^  But  the  history  of  woman's  work 
shows  that  their  wage  labor  under  the  domestic  system  has  often 
been  under  worse  conditions  than  their  wage  labor  imder  the 
factory  system.  The  hours  of  home  workers  have  been  longer, 
their  wages  lower,  and  the  sanitary  conditions  surrounding  them 
more  unwholesome  than  has  generally  been  the  case  with  factory 
workers.  The  movement  away  from  home  work  can  hardly,  then, 
be  regretted. 

eXNXRAL  C0NBITI0N8  OF  LIFB  AND  LABOB. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  working  women  of  this  coimtry 
have  toiled  have  long  made  them  the  object  of  commiseration. 
Mathew  Carey  devoted  a  large  part  of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  from 
1828  to  1839,  to  agitation  in  their  behalf.  Again  and  again  he 
pointed  out  in  newspaper  articles,  pamphlets,  and  speeches  that 
the  wages  of  working  women  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  Boston  were  utterly  insufficient  for  their  support;  that  their 
food  and  lodging  were  miserably  poor  and  unwholesome;  and  that 
the  hours  they  were  obliged  to  work  were  almost  beyond  human 
endurance. 

In  a  letter  in  regard  to  the  strike  of  the  women  shoe  binders  in 
Philadelphia  in  1836,  he  declared,  for  instance,  that  he  was  con- 
vinced that  many  of  the  working  women  of  Philadelphia  were  so 
inadequately  paid  that  their  wages,  if  they  had  children,  even  when 
fully  employed,  were  "barely  sufficient  to  procure  them  a  scant 
supply  of  the  very  commonest  food  and  raiment;  that  they  are 
frequently  very  partially  employed,  and  sometimes  wholly  unem- 
ployed, •  particularly  in  the  dreary  season  of  winter;  and  that  in 
such  cases  they  suffer  intense  distress,  and  are  actually  reduced  to  a 
state  of  pauperism."  ^ 

•  Ab  late,  however,  as  1865  the  Census  of  New  York  State,  pp.  411-414,  reported 
under  "miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries"  the  following  articles  which  must 
have  been  made  in  part  hy  women:  One  himdred  and  forty-one  blankets,  308  pairs  of 
boots  and  shoes,  84,559  yards  of  carpets,  31,807}  yards  of  rag  carpets,  614  yards  of  fulled 
doth,  871  yards  of  flannel  cloth,  2,287  yards  of  linen  cloth,  2,791}  pounds  of  yam, 
1,070  pairs  of  buckskin  mittens,  2,996  pairs  of  wool  mittens,  24,766  pairs  of  socks, 
7,385  pairs  of  socks  and  mittens,  S8  shawls,  171,229  pounds  of  dried  apples,  42,851 
gallons  of  rhubarb  wine,  120  gallons  of  blackberry  wine«  etc. 

^Peml8ylvanlaQ,  Philadelphia,  May  2, 1836.  The  Pennsylvanian  was  not  a  labor 
papwy  but  sympathised  wiUi  the  labor  movement. 
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In  1845  an  investigation  of  "female  labor"  in  New  York,  used 
as  the  basis  of  a  series  of  articles  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  devel- 
oped "a  most  deplorable  degree  of  servitude,  privation,  and  misery 
among  this  helpless  and  dependent  class  of  people,"  including 
"hundreds  and  thousands"  of  shoe  binders,  type  rubbers,  artificial- 
flower  makers,  match-box  makers,  straw  braiders,  etc.,  who  "drudge 
on  in  miserably  cooped-up,  ill-ventilated  cellars  and  garrets,  pining 
away,  heartbroken,  in  want,  disease,  and  wretchedness."  •  Said 
the  Tribune:  *» 

In  addition  to  the  constant  supply  to  the  ranks  of  these  classes 
furnished  by  the  poor  population  of  our  city,  poor  girls  continuallj 
flock  to  the  city  from  every  part  of  the  country,  either  because  their 
friends  are  dead  and  they  nave  no  home,  or  because  they  have 
certain  vague  dreams  of  the  charms  of  city  life.  Arriving  here,  they 
soon  find  how  bitterly  they  have  deceived  themselves,  and  how 
rashlv  they  have  entered  a  condition  where  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  tnem  to  subsist,  and  where  want  and  starvation  are  their  only 
companions.  Thev  have  been  educated  and  reared  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  the  id.ea  of  servitude  quite  unendurable,  and  their  only 
resort  is  the  needle  or  some  similar  employment.  Here  they  find 
the  demand  for  work  greatly  oversupplied,  and  competition  so  keen 
that  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  employers,  and  are  ooliged  to  snatch 
at  the  privilege  of  working  on  any  terms.  They  find  that  by  working 
from  15  to  18  hours  a  day  they  can  not  possibly  earn  more  than 
from  $1  to  $3  a  week,  and  this,  deducting  the  time  they  are  out  of 
employment  every  year,  will  barely  serve  to  furnish  them  the  scantiest 
ana  poorest  food,  which,  from  its  monotony  and  its  unhealthy  quality, 
induces  disgust,  loathing,  and  disease.  They  have  thus  absolutely 
nothing  left  for  clothes,  recreation,  sickness,  books,  or  intellectual 
improvement,  and  the  Duoyancy  and  exquisite  animality  of  youth 
become  a  slow  torturing  fever  rrom  whicn  death  is  a  too-welcome 
relief.  Their  frames  are  bent  by  incessant  and  stooping  toil,  their 
health  destroyed  by  want  of  rest  and  proper  exercise,  and  their 
minds  as  effectually  stunted,  brutalized,  and  destroyed  over  their 
monotonous  tasks  as  if  they  were  doomed  to  count  the  bricks  in  a 
prison  wall — for  what  is  Ufe  to  them  but  a  fearful  and  endless  impris- 
onment, with  all  its  horrors  and  privations  ? 

Again  in  1869  the  working  women  of  Boston,  in  a  petition  to  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  for  the  establishment  of  "garden  home- 
steads" for  their  class,  asserted  that  they  were  insufficiently  paid, 
scantily  clothed,  poorly  fed,  and  badly  lodged,  that  their  physical 
health,  if  not  already  undermined  by  long  hours  and  bad  conditions 
of  work,  was  rapidly  becoming  so,  and  that  their  moral  natures  were 
being  undermined  by  lack  of  proper  society  and  by  their  inabiUty 
to  attend  church  on  account  of  the  want  of  proper  clothing  and  the 
necessity,  being  constantly  occupied  throughout  the  week,  "to  bring 

a  Voice  of  Industry,  Fitchburg  and  Lowell,  Maas.,  August  28, 1845.    This  was  the 
organ  of  the  factory  operatives. 

b  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  Ailgust  19, 1845. 
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up  the  arrears  of  our  household  duties  by  workmg  on  the  Lord's 
Day."  « 

HOUBS  OF  LABOB. 

Hours,  however,  except  for  home  workers,  have  been  reduced  by 
legislation.  In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  from  12  to  13 
hours  a  day  was  common,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  12  hours  was  about 
the  average  day's  work  in  factories.  Gradually,  through  legislation, 
these  hours  have  been  reduced  to  perhaps  nearer  10  a  day.  The 
change,  too,  from  home  to  factory  labor  has  tended  to  reduce  hours, 
for  women  home  workers  have  always  lived  up  to  the  old  adage  that 
'^  woman's  work  is  never  done." 

WAGES  AND  X7KBMFL0TMENT. 

The  low  wages  paid  to  women  and  the  inequaUty  of  men's  and 
women's  wages  have  always  been  the  chief  causes  of  complaint. 
The  National  Laborer  estimated  in  1836  that  ^'the  compensation  of 
a  female  for  her  labor,  in  every  branch  of  business,  does  not  average 
37i  cents  a  day."  *  Twenty-five  cents  a  day  was  the  wage  of  thou- 
sands of  sewing  women  at  this  time.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, however,  asserted  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  "50 
cents  a  week  was  a  common  price  for  female  labor  and  50  cents  then 
was  for  their  use  not  worth  as  much  as  25  cents  now."  ^  Li  1845  the 
New  York  Tribune  estimated  that  of  the  50,000  working  women  in 
that  city  one-half  were  employed  as  seamstresses,  book  folders,  in 
factories,  etc.,  at  wages  averaging  less  than  $2  per  week.  Thousands, 
said  this  editorial,  could  not  earn  more  than  $1.50  a  week.  ^ 

The  average  wages  paid  to  women  in  New  York  in  1863,  taking  all 
the  trades  together,  were  said  to  have  been  about  $2  a  week  and  in 
many  instances  only  20  cents  a  day,  while  the  hours  ranged  from  11 
to  16  a  day.*  The  price  of  board,  which  before  the  war  had  been 
about  $1.50  a  week,  had  been  raised  by  1864  to  from  $2.50  to  $3.-^ 

During  the  war  period,  indeed,  according  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  wages 
of  women  increased  less,  on  the  whole,  than  the  wages  of  men,^ 
while  their  cost  of  living  increased  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 

a  Workingman's  Advocate,  April  24,  1869. 

b  National  Laborer,  April  23,  1836. 

c  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  June  23,  1835.  The  Journal  of  Commerce  was 
decidely  hoetile  to  the  labor  movement. 

<*  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  July  9,  1845.    Horace  Greeley,  editor. 

'Fincher's  Trades'  Review,  Philadelphia,  November  21,  1863.  This  was  a  labor 
paper.  Practically  the  same  statement  was  made  in  1867  by  Mayor  Hoffman  before 
a  mass  meeting  of  citizens  in  behalf  of  the  Working  Women's  Protective  Union  (Daily 
Evening  Voice,  March  2,  1867),  and  again  in  1870  in  a  *' Letter  from  a  working 
woman"  to  the  New  York  Tribune  of  March  29,  1870. 

/Idem,  April  2, 1864. 

9  Mitchell,  History  of  the  Greenbacks,  p.  307. 
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wages.  This  fact  was  recognized,  at  least,  by  the  labor  papers  of  the 
period.  *' While  the  wages  of  workingmen  have  been  increased  more 
than  100  per  cent/'  said  the  Daily  Evening  Voice,  in  commenting 
upon  the  report  for  1864  of  the  New  York  Working  Women's  Pro- 
tective Union,^  ''  and  complaint  is  still  made  that  this  is  not  sufficient 
to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  food  and  fuel,  the  average  rate  of  wages 
for  female  labor  has  not  been  raised  more  than  20  per  cent  since  the 
war  was  inaugurated;  and  yet  the  poor  widow  is  obliged  to  pay  as 
much  for  a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  pail  of  coal  as  the  woman  who  has  a 
husband  or  a  stalwart  son  to  assist  her.  In  many  trades  the  rate  of 
wages  has  been  lowered  during  the  year,  until  it  has  become  a  mere 
pittance,  while  in  other  occupations  the  prices  paid  to  females  are 
generally  insufficient  to  maintain  them  comfortably." 

By  1870,  however,  the  wages  of  women  in  the  75  employments  in 
which  they  were  said  to  be  engaged  in  New  York  were  given  as  from 
$3  to  $8  per  week.* 

One  of  the  causes  of  complaint  of  the  organized  working  women  of 
Boston  in  1869  was  "the  present  fragmentary  nature,  the  insuffi- 
ciency, and  great  precariousness  of  the  poor  working  women's  labors," 
which  "render  it  impossible  for  them  to  procure  the  common  neces- 
saries of  existence,  or  make  any  provision  for  sickness  and  old  age." 
It  was  complained  that  real  wages  were  lower  than  they  had  been 
twenty-five  years  before,*  while  board  had  risen  from  $2.25  per  week 
in  1840  to  $6  per  week  by  1870.**  In  the  same  year  Miss  Phelps 
testified  before  the  Massachusetts  legislative  committee  on  hours  of 
labdr  that,  though  some  women  in  Boston  received  $1  to  $1.50  a  day, 
a  far  greater  number  earned  $2  to  $2.50  per  week  and  many  only 
$1.75  per  week.* 

In  1887  it  was  said  that  in  New  York  City  9,000  and  in  Chicago 
over  5,000  women  earned  less  than  $3  per  week./  And  in  1895  a 
resolution  of  the  assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York  asserted  that  in 
the  city  of  New  York  there  were  100,000  women,  on  many  of  whom 
families  were  dependent,  working  for  an  average  wage  of  60  cents  a 
day.    A  lai^e  proportion,  it  was  said,  received  much  smaller  sums.^ 


«  Daily  Evening  Voice,  December  15,  1864. 

b  American  Workman,  Boeton,  August  20, 1870.  The  Woman's  Journal,  Boston  and 
Chicago,  February  26,  1870.    Quoted  from  the  New  York  Evening  Poet. 

cJdem,  June  26,  1869.  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Industrial  Order  of  the  People 
and  presented  to  the  Labor  Reform  Convention  by  Miss  Phelps. 

dThe  Revolution,  January  13,  1870.    Letter  from  Jennie  Collins. 

<  American  Workman,  May  1,  1869. 

/Industrial  I.>eader,  July  9,  1887. 

9  Report  and  Testimony,  Special  Committee  of  the  Assembly  Appointed  to  Investi- 
gate the  Condition  of  Female  Labor  in  the  City  of  New  York,  1896,  p.  1. 
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History  teaches  that  working  women  have  suffered  fully  as  much 
and  perhaps  more  than  workingmen  from  unemployment.  Especially 
is  this  true  in  the  sewing  trades,  nearly  all  of  which  are  seasonal  in 
character.  Domestic  servants,  who  have  always  been  in  great 
demand,  have  long  had  employment  agencies  to  aid  them  in  their 
search  for  work,*  but  little  aid  has  been  given  the  women  engaged 
in  manufacturing  industries,  except  by  wholly  or  partially  charitable 
societies,  which  have  given  them  work,  often  at  starvation  prices. 
The  Working  Women's  Protective  Association  of  New  York,  it  is  true, 
during  the  three  years  ending  in  April,  1868,  obtained  employment 
for  3,222  yoimg  women,*  and  during  the  year  1870  is  said  to  have  pro- 
cured employment  for  about  2,000.*  But  in  1869  the  appUcations  for 
employment  were  given  as  16,625  and  the  places  filled  as  only 
3,318.<*  While  these  figures  may  not  be  strictly  accurate,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  there  was  in  these  years  an  enormous  amount  of  im- 
employment  among  women  workers. 

In  the  sewing  trades,  since  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  proportion  of  workers  who  have  been  without  steady  employ- 
ment has  always  been  large.  Piecework  and  a  fluctuating  demand  for 
labor,  combined  with  a  constant  oversupply,  have  been  largely 
responsible.  Even  in  other  trades,  however,  women,  partly  because 
of  their  lack  of  training  and  skill,  have  continually  suffered  from 
unemployment.  In  1890,  according  to  the  census  figures,  12.7  per 
cent,  and  in  1900,  23.3  per  cent  of  all  the  females  engaged  in  gainful 
occupations  were  imemployed  during  some  portion  of  the  census 
year.* 

The  inequality  of  the  wages  received  by  men  and  by  women  has 
long  been  the  subject  of  complaint.  In  1829  an  '*  intelligent  and 
respectable  lady  of  New  Jersey,"  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mathew 
Carey,  urged  that  women,  as  well  as  men,  often  have  families  to 
support,  and  that  '*  seeing  that  women  labor  equally  with  the  men — 
that  their  life  is  of  no  longer  duration — showing  an  equality  of 
suffering — that  their  necessities  are  as  great  (for  I  will  not  allow  that 
the  clothing  of  a  poor  woman,  properly  clad,  is  of  less  cost  than  a 

^  The  Corporation  of  New  York  in  1834  passed  an  ordinance  that  there  should  be  a 
place  appointed  in  every  market  for  persons  who  wanted  employment  to  meet  those 
who  wanted  to  hire.  Certain  hours  of  attendance  were  fixed  for  men  and  others  for 
women.  (New  York  Evening  Poet,  Mar.  28,  1834.)  This  was  apparently  the  first 
"public  employment  office,''  and  appears  to  have  been  for  servant^!.  A  society  ''for 
procuring  girls  situations  without  expense,"  is  said  to  have  existed  in  Boston  about 
1850,  which,  according  to  the  account,  placed  about  a  hundred  girls  a  day.  (Mooney, 
Nine  Yean  in  America,  1850,  pp.  118,  119.) 

b  Workingman's  Advocate,  June  6, 1868. 

cThe  Bevolution,  December  15, 1870. 

<(Idem,  January  21, 1869. 

•Twelfth  Census,  Occupations,  1900,  p.  cczxxi. 
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man^s)  and  that  they  are  50  per  cent  more  moral  and  industrious  than 
the  men — they  are  fully  entitled  to  an  equaUty  of  wages."  '*Give 
woman  bread,  clothing,  and  shelter  enough  for  her  children/'  she 
exclaimed;  ''and  your  prisons  will  be  turned  into  workshops,  and  your 
houses  of  refuge  will  be  converted  into  schools."* 

One  of  the  arguments  for  an  increase  of  wages  used  by  the  women 
shoe  binders  of  Lynn  in  1834,  was  that,  as  few  mechanics  could 
earn  more  than  $1  a  day,  ''the  wife  of  the  mechanic  should  receive  a 
sufficient  remimeration  for  her  services,  in  order  that  she  may  assist 
her  husband  to  defray  their  expenses,' and  to  provide  for  their 
children."  Daughters,  too,  should  receive  wages  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  pay  "a  suitable  price  for  their  board,  and  to  support  them- 
selves respectably  and  independently.* 

On  the  other  hand,  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,* 
during  this  early  discussion  of  women's  wages,  seriously  asserted 
that  the  only  waf  to  make  husbands  sober  and  industrious  was  to 
keep  women  dependent  by  means  of  insufficient  wages.  "I  once 
hved  in  a  place,"  he  said,  "where  there  was  such  a  demand  for 
female  labor,  of  a  particular  description,  that  the  wages  of  the  women 
would  support  the  family.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  town  was 
filled  with  the  most  lazy,  dnmken,  worthless  set  of  men  I  ever  knew." 
Upon  which  Robert  Dale  Owen  sarcastically  remarked  that  in  order 
to  reform  the  habits  of  the  husbands,  this  writer  proposed  to  keep 
women's  wages  "so  low  that  a  widow,  if  she  attempted  to  support 
herself  and  children,  must  starve."* 

That  working  women  should  receive  the  same  pay  as  men  for  the 
same  work  has  long  been  the  desire  of  trade-unionists.  Though  not 
expressly  statea,  it  was  implied  in  the  r^olution  of  the  National 
Trades'  Union  in  1835,  which  complained  that  "the  extreme  low  prices 
given  for  female  labor,  afford  scarcely  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  necessary 
wants  of  life,  and  create  a  destructive  competition  with  the  male 
laborer."*  In  1836,  the  National  Trades'  Union  acknowledged  that 
woman's  work  in  industry  was  necessary  in  "the  present  state  of 
society,"  but  recommended  the  women  to  organize  and  strike  for 
higher  wages/  A  generation  later  the  National  Labor  Union,  more- 
over, repeatedly  passed  resolutions  expressing  sympathy  for  the 
"sewing  women  and  daughters  of  toil,"  urging  them  to  unite  in  trade- 

a  Free  Enquirer,  New  York,  May  6, 1829.  This  was  a  free  thought  weekly  edited 
by  Robert  Dale  Owen  and  Frances  Wright  and  was  in  sympathy  with  the  labor 
movement. 

^  Lynn  (Mass.)  Record,  January  8, 1834.        # 

c  Quoted  in  the  Free  Enquirer,  September  23, 1829. 

^  Free  Enquirer,  September  23, 1829. 

«  National  Trades'  Union,  New  York,  October  10, 1835.  Reprinted  in  Documentary 
History  of  American  Industrial  Society,  Vol.  VI,  p.  251. 

/National  Laborer,  November  12,  1836.  Reprinted  in  Documentary  History  of 
American  Industrial  Society,  Vol.  VI,  p.  281. 
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unions,  and  demanding  for  them  "equal  pay  for  equal  work."  The 
New  England;  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  other  labor  conventions 
of  the  time  passed  similar  resolutions.  In  1868,  too,  the  National 
Labor  Union  passed  a  resolution  urging  Congress  and  all  the  state 
legislatures  to  pass  laws  securing  equal  pay  for  equal  work  to  all 
••women  in  public  employment.* 

The  actual  relation  between  the  wages  of  men  and  women  was 
^  given  in  1833  as  4  to  1 — "for  instance,  a  man  receives  $1,  whilst  the 

woman  only  gets  25  cents. "  *  About  the  same  time  it  was  asserted 
that  three-fourths  of  the  working  women  of  Philadelphia  "do  not 
receive  as  much  wages  for  an  entire  week's  work,  13  or  14  hours  per 
day,  as  journeymen  receive  in  same  branches  for  a  single  day  of  10 
hours."  •  In  1868  the  Workingman's  Advocate  declared  that 
"women  do  not  get,  in  the  average,  one-fourth  the  wages  that  men 
receive."*  About  this  time  a  report  presented  to  the  New  York 
Working  Women's  Association  stated  that  rag  picking  was  the  only 
business  in  that  city  "where  women  have  equal  opportunities  with 
men."  «  And  a  Uttle  lafer  Virginia  Penny  estimated  that  women's 
wages  in  the  industrial  branches  were  from  one-third  to  one-half  those 
of  men.  / 

BISPLACEXSNT  AND  EFFECT  OF  WOMEN'S  WOBK  ON  MEN'S  WAGES. 

As  for  the  effect  of  the  employment  of  women  upon  the  work  and 
wages  of  men,  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  in  spite  of  popular  opinion, 
whether  women  have,  in  the  long  run,  displaced  men.  It  has  not 
been  possible,  in  this  study,  owing  to  the  lack  of  material,  to  make 
any  detailed  investigation  of  the  difficult  subject  of  displacement, 
but  a  broad  survey  of  industrial  history  appears -ft)  justify  certain 
general  conclusions.  That  women  have  been  the  cause  of  reductions 
in  the  wages  of  men  is  more  probable,  though  it  is  a  serious  question 
whether,  if  they  had  never  been  engaged  in  industrial  labor, 
employers  would  not  have  found  other  sources  of  cheap,  unskilled 
labor.  The  mere  fact,  however,  that  they  have  worked  at  wages 
r  80  much  lower  than  those  of  men  has  undoubtedly  been  a  menace  to 

the  man's  standard. 

The  gainful  employment  of  women,  however,  must  be  regarded 
•  rather  as  an  industrial  readjustment  than  as  a  substitution  of  one 

<^  Proceedings  of  the  National  Labor  Union,  1868,  p.  24.  Reprinted  in  Documentary 
History  of  American  Industrial  Society,  Vol.  IX,  p.  205. 

b  Workingmen's  Shield,  Cincinnati,  January  12, 1833. 

c  Carey's  Select  Excerpta,  vol.  13,  p.  184.  This  is  a  collection  of  about  100  volumes 
of  newspaper  clippings  made  by  BfaUiew  Carey,  and  is  now  in  the  Ridgway  Branch 
of  the  Library  Company,  Philadelphia.  Unfortunately  the  clippings  are  not  datedi 
nor  are  the  names  given  of  the  papers  from  which  they  were  extracted. 

d  Workingman's  Advocate,  June  6, 1868. 

«  The  Revoluticm.  December  31, 1868. 

/  Penny,  Think  and  Act,  p.  84. 
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sex  for  the  other.  To  a  certam  extent  women  have  displaced  men. 
Forced  in  part  out  of  their  traditional  sphere  by  machinery  pri- 
marily, and  secondarily  by  men  introduced  as  the  result  of  the  read- 
justment due  to  machinery,  they  have  followed  the  machine  into 
other  occupations  not  theirs  by  tradition.  But  much  of  their  problem 
of  employment  has  been  solved  by  the  growth  of  new  industries, 
which,  of  course,  men  have  claimed,  but  in  many  of  which  women 
have  entered  'almost  if  not  quite  from  the  beginning  and  have  suc- 
cessfully held  their  own. 

The  menace  of  woman's  low  wage  scale,  however,  was  early  felt 
by  the  leaders  of  the  trade-union  movement.  In  1836  the  com- 
mittee on  female  labor  of  the  National  Trades'  Union  declared  ''the 
system  of  female  labor,  as  practiced  in  our  cities  and  manufacturing 
towns,  ♦  ♦  ♦  the  most  disgraceful  escutcheon  on  the  character  of 
American  freemen,  and  one,  if  not  checked  by  some  superior  cause, 
will  entail  ignorance,  misery  and  degradation  on  our  children  to  the 
end  of  time. "  They  complained,  first,  of  the  injury  to  the  health  and 
morals  of  ''the  young  females,''  and,  second, of  "the  ruinous  compe- 
tition brought  in  active  opposition  to  male  labor,"  for  "when  the 
females  are  found  capable  of  performing  duty  generally  performed 
by  the  men,  as  a  natural  consequence,  from  the  cheapness  of  their 
habits  and  dependent  situation,  they  acquire  complete  control  of  that 
particular  branch  of  labor."  The  wages  of  a  woman's  labor,  they 
asserted,  were  scarce  sufficient  to  keep  her  alive,  and  were  each 
year  being  reduced,  and  she  should  realize,  they  said,  "that  she  in  a 
measure  stands  in  the  way  of  the  male  when  attempting  to  raise  his 
prices  or  equalize  his  labor;  and  that  there  her  efforts  to  sustain  her- 
self and  family  are  actually  the  same  as  tying  a  stone  around  the 
neck  of  her  natural  protector,  man,  and  destroying  him  with  the 
weight  she  has  brought  to  his  assistance.  This  is  the  true  and 
natural  consequence  of  female  labor,  when  carried  beyond  the  neces- 
sities of  the  family."  The  number  of  females  employed  in  the 
United  States  "in  opposition  to  male  labor"  was  estimated  as  over 
140,000,  "who  labor  on  an  average  from  12  to  15  hours  per  day." 
The  committee  recommended  the  formation  of  women's  unions,  and 
also  that  females  "under  a  certain  age"  be  forbidden  by  law  "from 
being  employed  in  large  factories,  and  then  only  under  the  care  and 
superintendence  of  a  parent."  • 

Mathew  Carey's  remedy,  moreover,  for  the  evils  of  women's  work — 
to  "multiply  descriptions  of  labor,"  or  seek  out  new  occupations  for 
them — was  seriously  objected  to  by  the  trade-unionists  of  that  day. 
At  the  1835  convention  of  the  National  Trades'  Union  a  resolution 
was  passed  recommending  that  the  wo^kingmen  oppose,  "by  all 
honest  means,  the  multiplying  of  all  description  of  labor  for  females — 

a  National  Laborer,  November  12,  1836.    Reprinted  in  Documentary  History  of 
American  Industrial  Society,  Vol.  VI,  p.  281-291. 
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inasmuch;  as  the  competition  it  creates  with  the  males,  tends  inevita- 
bly to  impoverish  both."  •  "Any  project  which  introduces  females 
into  employments  belonging  to  the  male  operative, "  said  the  National 
Laborer,  '^necessarily  ruins  his  occupation  and  forces  him  to  resort  to 
some  other  mode  of  procuring  a  subsistence.  The  prices  given  to 
females  are  generally  one-fourth  of  what  the  men  receive — and  thus 
a  destructive  competition  commences  between  the  male  and  female 
which  must  inevitably  end  in  the  impoverishment  of  both. "  The 
trades-unionists  of  that  day  also  objected  to  woman's  work  on  the 
ground  of  its  '^ effect  upon  the  character  of  the  female,  and  the  con- 
sequences to  society."  They  proposed  as  a  remedy  that  '*the  com- 
pensation of  the  male  operative  be  raised  so  as  to  enable  him  to  train 
up  in  a  proper  maimer  his  own  family,  and  then  the  isolated  females 
may  pursue  these  branches  of  industry  which  appertain  exclusively 
to  their  sex."  * 

A  generation  later  the  labor  papers  complained  of  "a  persistent 
effort,  on  the  part  of  capitalists  and  employers,  to  introduce  females 
into  various  departments  of  labor  heretofore  filled  by  the  opposite 
sex."  ^  "After  trying  many  experiments  in  vain,"  said  Fincher's 
Trades*  Review, ''to  keep  down  wages  to  the  old  standard,  when 
paper  and  gold  were  equal  in  value,  they  now  attempt  to  substitute 
female  for  male  labor."  The  result  of  this  must  be,  said  the  Review, 
to  bring  down  the  price  of  labor  "to  the  female  standard,  which  is 
generally  less  than  one-half  the  sum  paid  to  men."  This  forcing  of 
women  into  men's  occupations  was  not,  it  was  said,  any  advantage 
to  the  women.  The  trouble  with  women's  work  was  not  that  it  was 
insufficient,  in  quantity,  that  new  avenues  of  employment  were 
needed,  but  that  it  was  not  fairly  compensated.  And  if  the  effort 
to  substitute  female  for  male  labor  was  successful  it  was  predicted 
that  it  would  "take  but  a  few  years  to  reduce  their  wages  for  me- 
chanical labor  down  to  the  pittance  now  received  for  needle-work."  ^ 

The  Address  of  the  National  Labor  Congress  to  the  Workingmen  of 
the  United  States,  issued  in  1867,  deplored  the  prejudice  against  the 
employment  of  female  labor  and  declared  that  the  position  of  the 
laboring  classes  on  this  point  had  been  grossly  misrepresented. 
"They  have  objected,"  it  said,  "and  naturally,  too,  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  female  labor  when  used  as  a  means  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
their  own,  and  accomplish  the  selfish  ends  of  an  employer,  when  under 
the  specious  plea  of  disinterested  'philanthropy,'  the  ulterior  object 
has  not  been  the  elevation  of  women,  but  the  degradation  of  man, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  almost  every  instance,  where  the  labor  of  one 

a  National  Trades'  Union,  Ociober  10,  1835.     Reprinted  in  Documentary  History 
of  American  Industrial  Society,  Vol.  VI,  p.  251. 
6  National  Laborer,  April  23, 1836. 
e  Fincher's  Trades'  Review,  January  28,  1866. 
*  Idem,  October  1, 1864. 
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has  been  brought  mto  competition  with  the  other.  We  claim  that 
if  they  are  capable  to  fill  the  position  now  occupied  by  the  stronger 
sex — and  in  many  instances  they  are  eminently  qualified  to  do  so — 
they  are  entitled  to  be  treated  as  their  equals,  and  receive  the  same 
compensation  for  such  services.  That  they  do  not  is  prima  facie 
evidence  that  their  employment  is  entirely  a  question  of  self-interest, 
from  which  all  other  considerations  are  excluded.  Why  should  the 
seamstress  or  female  factory  operative  receive  one-third  or  one-half 
the  amoimt  demanded  by  and  paid  to  men  for  the  performance  of  the 
same  work  ?  Yet  that  such  is  the  case,  is  a  fact  too  well  established 
to  require  corroboration.  "• 

Again  in  1868  the  president  of  the  National  Labor  Union,  in  his 
opening  address  to  the  congress,  referred  to  ''the  extent  to  which 
female  labor  is  introduced  into  many  trades"  as  ''a  serious  question/' 
and  stated  that  ''the  effect  of  introducing  female  labor  is  to  under- 
mine prices,  that  character  of  labor  being  usually  employed,  unjustly 
to  the  woman,  at  a  lower  rate  than  is  paid  for  male  labor  on  the  same 
kind  of  work/'  He  also  spoke  of  "the  damaging  physical  effects  and 
demoraUzing  tendencies  of  the  prevailing  system,''  and  suggested  that 
the  (jovemment  should  be  induced  to  set  "the  example  of  equal 
compensation  for  male  and  female  labor."  ^ 

INDUSTBIAL  EDUCATION  AND  EFFICISNCT  OF  WOKEN. 

Apprenticeship  for  girls  has  never  meant  any  thorough  training. 
Even  in  colonied  days  girl  apprentices  were  rarely  taught  a  trade, 
though  sometimes  their  indentiures  specified  that  they  were  to  be 
taught  to  spin  and  sew.  But  generally,  apprenticeship  meant  simply 
a  hiring  out  at  domestic  service  till  of  age.  In  the  manufacturing 
industries,  too,  apprenticeship  has  usually  meant  to  girls  merely  work 
and  no  industrial  education.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  it  has  been  used 
as  a  means  of  procuring  cheap  labor,  and  the  girls  have  been  dis- 
charged, as  soon  as  their  term  was  over,  to  make  room  for  a  new  set 
of  apprentices  at  very  low  wages  or  none  at  all. 

As  early  as  1853  a  writer  in  the  Una*  suggested  that  an  industrial 
association  should  be  formed  for  the  rehef  of  working  women,  where 
they  could  be  taught  "to  be  clerks,  shoemakers,  watchmakers,  sailors 
[sic],  florists,  horticulturists,  chandlers,  hatters,  nurses,  midwives, 
accountants,  scribes,  telegraphers,  daguerreotypists,  and  a  dozen 
other  things."     In  the  same  year  there  was  a  "Girls'  Industrial 

a  AddresB  of  the  National  Labor  Ck>ngre68  to  the  Workingmen  of  the  United  States, 
pp.  10, 11. 

&The  Revolution,  October  1, 1868. 

c  The  Una,  Providence,  R.  I.,  July  1,  1853,  p.  92.  The  Una  was  a  woman's  rights 
journal. 
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cation  became  a  thing  of  the  past.  Only  in  the  intellectual  classes, 
which  are  largely  influenced  by  the  fact  that  intellectual  work  can 
often  be  carried  on  in  the  home,  have  parents  recognized  the  need 
of  educating  their  daughters  for  a  useful  occupation.  Girls  are  taught 
the  same  branches  as  boys  and  are  expected  to  marry.  Formeily  a 
girl  who  did  not  marry  had  a  useful  o<!«'upation  as  a  ''spinster." 
Now  she  has  no  useiul  oc^*upation  in  the  home  and  is  therefore  thrown 
upon  her  own  resources  to  obtain  outside  employment. 

Denied  adequate  training  while  under  her  parents*  protection, 
once  a  wage-earner  she  is  obliged  to  labor  incessantly  to  obtain  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter.  Her  wages  are  rarely  sufficient  to  afford  her 
opportunity  to  improve  her  position  by  self-education  or  attendance 
at  industrial  schools,  even  if  such  schools  were  not  woefully  lacking 
where  most  seriously  needed. 

Finally,  the  possibility  of  promotion,  or  even  of  praise  for  excellence 
of  workmanship,  is  practically  denied  to  her.  In  most  cases,  prob- 
ably, woman's  expectation  of  marriage  is  responsible  for  her  lack  of 
skill,  but  in  some  instances,  doubtless,  her  enforced  lack  of  skill  is 
responsible  for  her  longing  for  marriage  as  a  relief  from  intolerable 
drudgery.  The  only  certain  deductions  are  that,  in  the  days  when 
marriage  and  skill  were  not  divorced,  women  were  proficient,  accord- 
ing to  the  standards  and  knowledge  of  their  time,  in  the  work  which 
they  performed,  but  that,  since  the  general  upheaval  in  their  occu- 
pations which  has  accompanied  the  industrial  revolution,  they  have 
come  to  be  to  an  alarming  extent  the  cheap  laborers  of  the  employ- 
ment market,  the  unskilled  and  underpaid  drudges  of  the  industrial 
world. 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  difficulties,  a  study  of  the  history  of 
the  working  women  of  this  coimtry  shows  that  there  has  been  a 
gradual  pushing  up  of  women  workers  from  the  level  of  the  purely 
mechanical  pursuits  to  the  level  of  semi-intellectual  work.  There  is 
hope  in  this  tendency,  slight  as  it  may  be.  There  is  some  hope,  too, 
in  the  gradual  relaxation  of  the  old  ri«;id  rule  that  the  good  positions 
in  business  and  industry  could  be  given  only  to  men. 

SCOPE  AND  SOURCES  OF  THE  REPORT. 

In  this  report  on  the  history  of  women  in  industry,  wage-earning 
occupations  alone  are  considered.  The  unremunerated  home  work 
of  women,  which  has  probably  dovetailed  in  with  their  wage  labor 
in  such  a  way  that  at  all  periods  approximately  the  same  proportion 
of  the  work  of  the  world  has  been  done  by  them,  is  necessarily 
neglected.  Women  engaged  in  professions,  in  independent  business, 
and  in  agriculture,  too,  are  considered  only  in  their  relation  to  the 
wage-earning  women  in  industry.     That  is,  these  occupations  are 
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studied  statistically  as  outlets  for  women  who  would  otherwise  be 
competitors  of  those  engaged  in  wage  labor  in  the  industrial  field. 
The  pressure  of  competition  in  other  branches  of  labor  is  in  part  to  be 
ascertained  by  a  study  of  the  statistics  of  these  industries.  But  they 
are  not  primarily  the  subject  of  this  history. 

For  convenience  of  study  and  presentation  of  the  changes  in  the 
employment  of  women  as  reflected  in  the  principal  sources,  the 
industries  to  be  studied  have  been  classified  in  six  main  groups, 
(1)  the  textile  industries,  (2)  clothing  and  the  sewing  trades,  (3) 
domestic  service,  (4)  the  manufacture  of  food  and  kindred  products, 
including  beverages,  (5)  other  manufacturing  industries,  including 
tobacco  and  cigar  manufacture,  the  paper  and  printing  industries, 
the  manufacture  of  metals  of  all  kmds,  and  of  wood,  clay,  glass,  and 
chemicals,  and  (6)  trade  and  transportation.  Of  these,  the  first 
four  are  within  woman's  traditional  sphere,  and  only  in  the  last  two 
groups  can  their  work  be  said  to  really  encroach  upon  that  of  men. 
The  study  of  the  history  of  these  first  four  groups  of  industries  is, 
then,  not  a  study  of  the  entrance  of  women  into  new  occupations, 
but  merely  a  study  of  changes  in  the  conditions  under  which  they 
have  labored.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  groups,  however,  the  history 
of  woman's  employment  is  of  an  entirely  different  character,  for  here 
women  have  infringed  upon  man's  traditional  domain. 

The  history  of  women  in  industry  in  the  United  States  is  a  broad 
subject,  nearly  as  broad  as  the  history  of  men  in  industry,  and  the 
material  for  such  a  study  is  voluminous.  The  principal  sources  used 
in  this  study  have  been  the  census  and  other  pubhcations  of  the 
Federal  Government,  state  labor  and  statistical  bureau  reports,  the 
reports  of  legislative  committees,  and  old  books,  pamphlets,  and 
newspaper  files,  the  latter  located  primarily  through  the  search  set 
up  by  the  American  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research.  Representative 
establishments,  too,  of  nearly  all  the  principal  industries  have  been 
visited,  and  persons  familiar  with  the  industries  have  been  consulted. 

As  a  result,  however,  of  the  breadth  of  the  subject  as  compared 
witli  the  space  allotted,  and  of  the  comparative  inaccessibiUty  of  the 
sources  of  information  prior  to  the  establisliment  of  labor  and  sta- 
tistical bureaus  as  compared  with  the  reports  of  these  bureaus  and 
with  other  sources  made  accessible  during  the  past  thirty  years  or  so, 
it  has  been  thought  best  to  give  a  somewhat  disproportionate  amount 
of  space  to  information  and  quotations  derived  from  the  rare  early 
sources.  The  character  and  conditions  of  woman's  work  within 
recent  years  have  been  fully  described  in  reports,  books,  magazines, 
and  newspapers  which  can  be  easily  obtained,  but  the  history  of  the 
formative  period  of  woman's  work  has  long  been  buried  away  in  rare 
old  books  and  papers,  many  of  them  until  recently  unknown  even  to 
49i60**— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2— vol  9 3 
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elose  students  of  the  labor  question.  The  liistory  of  the  wage  labor 
of  women  during  and  shortly  after  this  formative  period,  moreover, 
im  not  only  comparatively  unknown,  but  furnishes  the  only  possible 
basis  for  any  historical  interpretation  of  women  in  industry. 

The  sources  of  information  in  regard  to  labor  conditions  during 
these  early  ]rears  are  largely  pamphlets  and  newspaper  files.  Out- 
side ot  these  the  existing  material  is  extremely  meager,  for  thorough 
investigations  of  labor  problems  in  an  impartial  way  were  unknown. 
In  consequence,  anything  that  will  throw  light  from  whatever  angle 
upon  the  conditions  of  those  early  days  is  worthy  of  examination. 
Most  of  the  pamphlets  were  written  by  persons  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  conditions  which  they  discussed,  and  some  of  the  newspaper 
articles,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  series  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  are 
comparable  with  the  better  class  of  articles  upon  similar  subjects  in 
the  magazines  of  to  day.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  statements 
from  these  old  files  disclose  the  intensity  of  the  controversy  of  which 
they  were  a  part  and  the  strong  personal  bias  of  the  authors;  in 
many  instances  statements  of  facts  are  directly  contradictory.  So 
far  as  the  material  exists,  great  care  has  been  exorcised  to  present 
both  sides  in  all  matters  of  controversy,  as  closely  as  possible  in  the 
original  words,  and  always  with  the  authority  cited.  The  reader  must 
take  into  consideration  the  character  of  the  material  and  the  relative 
value  of  the  sources  of  information,  just  as  he  would  in  reading 
similar  material  of  recent  publication. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

TEXTILE  nroUSTBIES. 
GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 

The  first  appearance  of  women  in  industry,  apart  from  their  em- 
ployment in  domestic  service,  was  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles. 
Not  merely  was  this  their  recognized  occupation  from  time  inune- 
morial,  but  it  was  the  first  employment  in  which  women  in  any  large 
numbers  worked  for  compensation  outside  of  their  inunediate  fami- 
lies, or  were  gainfully  employed.  Since  the  dawn  of  civilization 
women  have  provided  the  great  bulk  of  the  labor  required  in  the 
manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  and  in  1791  Alexander  Hamilton, 
in  his  report  to  Congress  on  manufactures,  spoke  of  the  ''vast  scene 
of  household  manufacturing"  and  stated  that,  in  a  nimiber  of  dis- 
tricts, it  had  been  computed  "that  two-thirds,  three-fourths,  and 
even  four-fifths  of  all  the  clothing  of  the  inhabitants  are  made  by 
themselves."  As  late  as  1810  Gallatin  estimated  that  "about  two- 
thirds  of  the  clotliing,  including  hosiery,  and  of  the  house  and  table 
lifien,  worn  and  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  who 
do  not  reside  in  cities,  is  the  product  of. family  manufacture."' 

The  liistory  of  women's  employment  in  the  cotton  industry  may 
be  divided  roughly  into  three  periods,  that  of  hand  labor  before  the 
use  of  improved  machinery,  that  of  the  use  of  spinning  machinery 
before  the  introduction  of  the  power  loom,  and  that  of  the  complete 
textile  factory,  in  which  all  the  branches  of  manufacture  were  carried 
on  under  one  roof.  The  first  period  lasted  approximately  from  the 
first  settlement  of  the  country  to  1787,  when  the  first  "cotton  mill," 
which  was,  in  reaUty,  simply  a  spinning  mill,  was  erected  at  Beverly, 
Mass.  The  second  period  began  with  the  introduction  of  improved 
spinning  machinery  run  by  water  power  and  ended  with  the  erection 
of  the  first  complete  cotton  factory,  containing  both  spinning  and 
weaving  machinery,  at  Waltham,  in  1814.  The  third  period  extends 
from  that  date  to  the  present  time. 

In  the  other  textile  industries  the  same  industrial  development 
was  somewhat  more  backward,  especially  the  introduction  of  the 
power  loom.  Woolen  cloth  was  woven  on  a  large  scale  by  men 
hand-loom  weavers  in  Philadelphia  and  other  places  until  after 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.    It  is  possible,  however,  to 

« American  State  F^pon,  Finance,  Vol.  II,  p.  427. 
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treat  these  three  periods  as  approximately  coextensive,  though  with 
variations  in  time,  in  all  the  textile  industries.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  overlapping  of 
the  different  methods  of  production. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  during  the  first  period  all  the  spin- 
ning and  a  large  part  of  the  weaving  was  done  by  women;  during 
the  second  a  small  nimiber  of  men  were  employed  in  various  occupa- 
tions connected  with  spinning,  but  women  assumed  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  weaving;  and  during  the  third  the  proportion 
of  women  to  men  has,  upon  the  whole,  steadily  declined. 

Spinning  had  always  been  women's  work,  but  in  weaving  there 
has  been  a  certain  amoimt  of  displacement  of  men  by  women.  Much 
weaving  of  the  lighter  goods  was  done  by  women  in  colonial  days, 
but  the  heavier  goods  were  woven  by  men.  In  the  days  of  the  hand 
loom,  for  instance,  carpets  were  woven  almost  if  not  exclusively  by 
men,  but  the  Bigelow  power  loom,  introduced  between  1840  and 
1850,  brought  women  carpet  weavers.  In  1846  a  letter  from  a 
Thompsonville,  Conn.,  '^Factory  Laborer"  appeared  in  the  Har- 
binger which  spoke  of  the  future  prospects  of  carpet  weavers  as 
'*very  gloomy,"  since  power  looms  were  sure  to  come  in  ''and  if  we 
are  allowed  to  work  at  them  at  all,  we  shall  have  to  work  at  very 
low  wages,  probably  at  the  same  rate  as  girls."*  The  year  before, 
the  carpet  miU  at  Lowell  was  said  to  be  the  only  one  in  the  world  using 
power  looms.  But  by  these  looms  "a  young  woman  easily  does  the 
work,  which,  by  the  hand  process,  required  the  hard  labor  of  three 
men."  * 

Naturally,  public  sentiment  has  never  been  vigorously  opposed 
to  the  employment  of  women  in  the  textile  industries.  Throughout 
the  period  from  the  beginning  of  textile  manufacture  until  its  thor- 
ough establishment,  indeed,  one  of  the  chief  arguments  for  its  pro- 
tection by  tariff  legislation  was  that  it  would  employ  women  and 
children  who  would  otherwise  "eat  the  bread  of  idleness."*  In 
colonial  days  it  was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  that  women  should 
spin  and  weave,  and  the  establishment  of  "manufactories"  or 
"spinning  schools"  was  one  of  the  favorite  methods  of  relieving 
poverty.  Thus  a  petition  presented  to  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture January  15,  1789,  by  the  company  of  persons  who  established 

a  Harbinger,  Brook  Farm,  Mass.,  June  20,  1846,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  29,30.  The  Har- 
binger was  the  organ  of  the  Brook  Farm  movement. 

b  Mil€«,  Lowell  as  It  Was  and  as  It  Is,  1845,  p.  100. 

« In  aiguing  for  the  establishment  of  manufactures  the  Republican  Herald,  of  Poug^- 
keepeie,  N .  Y. ,  said  in  1815 :  *  ^  Many  poor  persons  and  many  children,  who  would  other- 
wise be  brought  up  in  ignorance  and  idleness,  find  employment;  and  employment, 
too,  of  a  nature  suited  to  their  age  and  circumstances.  The  public  is  relieved  from  the 
support  of  paupers,  who  would  be  a  serious  tax  upon  'honest  iBdiMlry '."  (Quoted  in 
the  Beston  Independent  Chronicle,  Apr.  13, 1815.) 
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the  Beverly  factory,  set  forth  that  ''it  will  afford  employment  to  a 
great  number  of  women  and  children,  many  of  whom  will  otherwise 
be  useless,  if  not  burdensome  to  society."'  In  1792  Tench  Coxe 
asserted  that  the  objection  to  manufactures  that  it  took  people 
from  agriculture  was  not  valid,  ''since  women,  children,  horses^ 
water  and  fire  all  work  at  manufactures  and  perform  four-fifths  of  the 
labor."^  In  1812  he  congratulated  the  country  on  the  fact  that 
"female  aid  in  manufactures,  which  prevents  the  diversion  of  men 
and  boys  from  agriculture,  has  greatly  increased."^  And  the  in- 
crease of  woman's  work  in  textile  factories  during  the  war  of  1812 
was  referred  to  by  White,  in  his  Memoir  of  Slater,*  as  "adding  to 
the  pubUc  prosperity."  As  early  as  1827,  too,  the  establishment 
of  manufactories  in  the  slave  States  was  urged  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  "employ  thousands  of  the  idle  women  and  children  (slaves) 
who  are  to  be  foimd  on  every  plantation  in  Maryland  and  Virginia 
and  the  adjacent  States."' 

By  1836,  however,  the  evils  of  the  factory  system  had  developed 
considerable  opposition  to  the  employment  of  women  in  factories, 
and  the  Baltimore  Transcript  was  driven  to  reply  to  these  criticisms 
that  "the  notion  *  *  *  that  factory  labor  should  be  restricted 
to  men^  is  too  visionary  to  merit  refutation."-^ 

THE  HOUE  WORK  AND  HANDICRAFT  STAOB. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  just  how  early  women  began  to  spin  and 
weave  for  profit.  Miss  Edith  Abbott^  shows  that  at  least  as  early 
as  1685  women  were  employed  in  weaving  by  a  Boston  shopkeeper. 
It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  almost  from  the  very  beginning  of 
industry  in  this  country  some  women  were  employed  in  spinning  and 
weaving  for  profit. 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  country,  too,  public  effort  was 
made  to  encourage  textile  manufactures.  The  Massachusetts  assem- 
bly, for  instance,  passed  an  order  in  1640  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  manufacture  of  hnen  cloth  and  of  the  spinning  and  weaving  of 
cotton  wool,  requiring  the  magistrates  and  deputies  of  the  several 
towns  "to  make  inquiry  what  seed  is  in  every  town,  what  men  and 
weomen  are  skillful  in  the  braking,  spinning,  weaving;  what  means 
for  the  providing  of  wheeles ;  and  to  consider  with  those  skillful  in  that 
manifacture,  what  course  may  be  taken    *    *    *    for  teaching  the 

ABag;iiall,  Textile  Industries  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I,  p.  91. 
^  Coxe,  Reflections  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  p.  8. 
«Coxe,  Statement  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  p.  xiv. 
*  White,  Memoir  of  Slater,  second  edition,  1836,  p.  200. 

'  Ouey's  Excerpta,  New  Series,  vol.  7,  pp.  467, 468.    Carey,  MiaceUaneoui  EanyB, 
pp.  232-234. 
f  (tooted  in  Public  Ledger,  Philadelphia,  December  6»  1636. 
f  Abbott,  Women  in  Industry,  pp.  ^,  24« 
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boys  and  girls  in  all  townes  the  spinning  of  the  yam;"  etc.*  A  simi- 
lar order  was  made  in  Connecticut  in  the  same  year.  Other  colonies 
followed.  In  Virginia,  for  instance,  an  act  was  passed  in  1666  to 
promote  manufactures,  providing  that  each  company  should  set  up 
a  loom.  In  1656  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  Bay  passed  an 
order  enjoining  all  hands  not  otherwise  employed,  ''as  women,  girls, 
and  boys,''  to  spin  ''according  to  their  skill  and  ability"  and  prescrib- 
ing the  amount  of  yam  to  be  produced  in  a  year.^  The  chief  atten- 
tion, however,  before  the  introduction  of  the  cotton  gin,  was  given  to 
linen.  By  1708  the  Southern  States  produced  a  large  amount  of 
linen  cloth  of  fine  quality.  "The  material  was  mostly  grown  upon 
the  farms  of  the  planters  and  the  breaking  and  heckling  being  done 
by  the  men,  while  the  carding,  spinning,  weaving,  bleaching,  and 
dyeing,  were  performed  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  planter."* 

In  1718  the  arrival  in  Boston  of  a  number  of  Irish  spinners  and 
weavers,  bringing  the  implements  of  their  craft,  caused  "a  great 
stir."  "Directly  the  'spinning  craze,'  as  it  was  aptly  called,  took 
possession  of  the  town,  and  the  women,  young  and  old,  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  flocked  into  the  spinning  school,  which,  for  want  of 
better  quarters,  was  set  up  on  the  Common,  in  the  open  air.  Here 
the  whirr  of  their  wheels  was  heard  from  morning  to  night."^  In 
1721,  too,  a  spinning  school  was  erected  in  Boston  for  the  instmction 
of  poor  children.' 

A  public  effort  was  made  in  Boston  in  1748  to  promote  manu- 
factures as  a  means  of  relieving  the  poor  by  the  employment  of  women 
and  children,  and  in  1753  there  was  erected  as  a  linen  manufactory, 
by  act  of  the  General  Court,  a  handsome  brick  building  bearing  on  its 
front  wall  the  figure  of  a  woman  holding  a  distaff.  In  the  same  year, 
on  the  second  anniversary  of  the  Society  for  Encouraging  Industry 
and  Employing  the  Poor,  about  300  young  women  appeared  on  the 
Common  seated  at  their  spinning  wheels.  This  factory  after  a  few 
years  was  abandoned."^  Again  in  March,  1770,  a  memorial  was  pre- 
sented to  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  by  William  Molineux, 
who,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  poor  of  Boston,  ha4  caused 
about  400  spinning  wheels  to  be  made  "and  hired  a  number  of  rooms 
for  spinning  schools,  as  also  a  number  of  mistresses  to  properly  teach 
such  children,  and  so  successful  has  been  his  endeavour  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  only,  not  being  able  to  continue  through  the 
winter's  cold  season,  he  had  learned  at  least  300  children  and  women 

a  BagnaU,  Textile  InduBtries  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I,  p.  4. 
h  Idem,  p.  8. 

6  Bishop,  History  of  American  Manu^tures,  1868  edition,  Vol.  I,  p.  330. 
<  Bagnall,  Textile  Industries  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I,  p.  18.    Quoted  from 
Winsor's  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  Vol.  II,  p.  511. 
«  Bagnall,  Textile  Industries  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I,  p.  19. 
/  Idem,  pp.  35-37. 
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to  spin  in  the  most  compleat  maimer;  and  has  constantly  employed 
to  this  day  all  such  as  would  work,  and  paid  them  their  money  to  a 
large  amount."* 

About  1764  a  Philadelphia  association  employed  more  than  100 
persons  in  spinning  and  weaving,  ^  The  United  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia, too,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  American  manu- 
factures, is  said  to  have  employed  in  October,  1775,  "in  spinning 
and  other  work  four  hundred  women,  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  destitute."*  This  manufactory  advertised,  on  December  4, 1775, 
that  it  would  "employ  every  good  spinner  that  can  apply,  however 
remote  from  the  factory,  and,  as  many  women  in  the  country  may 
supply  themselves  with  the  materials  there,  and  may  have  leisure 
to  spin  considerable  quantities,  they  are  hereby  informed  that  ready 
money  will  be  given  at  the  factory,  up  Market  street,  for  any  parcel, 
either  great  or  smaU,  of  hemp,  flax,  or  woolen  yam."^  In  addition 
to  spinning,  women  were  employed  to  "attend  on  the  weavers  to 
wind  their  chains  and  quills  for  about  seven  shillings  and  sixpence 
per  week,  and  find  themselves.  One  woman  can  attend  three  looms."  * 
As  late  as  1788  the  Pennsj'lvania  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Manufactures  and  the  Useful  Arts  reported  that,  to  employ  the  poor, 
they  had  purchased  flax  and  employed  between  200  and  300  women 
in  spinning  linen  yam  during  the  winter  and  spring.*^ 

In  New  York,  too,  in  1764,  a  society  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  the  manufacture  of  linen  as  a  means,  among  other  things, 
of  giving  employment  to  the  poor.  This  association  employed  in 
1767-68  in  spinning  and  weaving  *' above  300  poor  and  necessitous 
persons."^  In  1789  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
American  Manufactures  emj^loyed  130  spinners.* 

Encouragement  was  also  early  given  to  the  manufacture  of  silk. 
In  1749  Georgia  offered  bounties  **to  every  woman  who  should, 
within  the  year,  become  a  proficient  in  reeling,"  *  and  sheds  were 
erected  and  supphed  with  machines  for  that  purpose.  ''The  bounty 
was  claimed,"  says  Bishop,  *'by  14  young  women,  who  were  the  next 
.  year  engaged  at  the  filature."  *  In  1750  a  public  filature  or  silk  house 
was  erected  in  Savannah  to  instruct  in  the  management  of  private 

a  Bagnall,  Textile  InduBtxiea  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I,  p.  43. 
h  Idem,  p.  51. 

«  Bbhop,  History  of  American  Manufactures,  1868  edition,  Vol.  I,  p.  387. 
'  Bagnall,  Textile  Industries  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I,  pp.  70, 71.    Quoted  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Packet  and  General  Advertiser,  December  4, 1775. 
•  Bishop,  History  of  American  Manufactures,  1868  edition,  Vol.  I,  p.  400. 
/  Idem,  p.  407;  White,  Memoir  of  Slater,  p.  58. 
^Bagnall,  Textile  Industries  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I,  p.  53. 
Aldem,  p.  124. 
<BMhop,  History  of  American  Manufactures,  1868  edition,  Vol.  I,  p.  857. 
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filatures.  Another  filature  was  opened  in  Philadelphia  in  1770.* 
Unlike  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  wool,  England  encouraged  the 
silk  business,  but  she  could  afford  to  do  so  as  the  colonies  were  not 
prepared  to  produce  anything  but  unwrought  material.  In  1788, 
however,  a  company  was  incorporated  in  Connecticut  to  manufacture 
silk  into  stockings,  handkerchiefs,  ribbons,  etc.  Bishop  says  that  at 
that  time  a  woman  and  two  or  three  children  could  make  10  or  12 
poimds  of  raw  silk  in  five  or  six  weeks.  ^ 

Isolated  instances  of  the  manufacture  of  silk  cloth  during  the 
eighteenth  century  have  been  discovered,  but  the  real  history  of 
women  silk  weavers  began  many  years  later.  The  making  of  sewing 
silk  was,  however,  a  household  industry  of  some  degree  of  importance 
at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  and  for  at  least  50  years  afterwards.  * 
All  the  silk  raised  in  the  United  States  before  1828,  indeed,  was  spun 
by  hand,  and  it  was  not  until  the  introduction  of  the  sewing  machine 
that  the  unsuitabiUty  for  its  consumption  of  the  sewing  silk  then  in 
use  brought  about,  in  1852,  the  invention  of  a  satisfactory  machine 
for  the  manufacture  of  sewing  silk.  ^ 

The  work  of  women  in  the  textile  industries  during  these  years  was 
probably  in  the  first  instance  **to  order"  or  custom  work,  and  there 
must  have  been  a  great  deal  of  this  kind  of  manufacture  throughout 
the  entire  period.  This  work  was,  of  course,  done  at  home,  as  was 
most  of  the  considerable  amoimt  of  wholesale  manufacture  which 
later  developed.  This  wholesale  manufacture  was  either  for  retail 
shopkeej  ers  or  for  ** manufactories,*'  where  a  number  of  s;  inning 
wheels  or  looms  were  gathered  together  under  one  roof  and  their 
products  controlled  by  a  single  individual.  The  manufactories 
already  noticed  furnish  instances  of  the  latter  kind  in  which 
women  were  emj  loyed.  In  the  weaving  shops,  which  a^rear  to 
have  been  somewhat  more  common,  the  em^  loyees  were  probably 
men;  but  the  yam  was  spun  by  women  in  their  homes.  No  instance 
is  known  during  the  period  in  which  both  sj  inning  and  weaving  were 
carried  on  in  the  same  manufactory. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  custom  work  was  that  the  manufacturer 
furnished  the  materials  and  sold  the  product.  Though  a  good  deal 
of  custom  work  was  doubtless  done  by  women  independently,  in 
many  cases,  probably,  as  during  the  same  period  in  England,  a  pro- 
fessional man  weaver  would  buy  the  materials  and  have  his  wife  and 
children  spin  the  yam  for  his  loom.  The  husband,  too,  doubtless 
often  sold  the  \^ork  done  by  his  wife  and  daughters.  It  is,  indeed, 
impossible  to  distinguish  in  this  period  the  labor  of  the  wife  from  that 
of  the  husband. 

a  Hazard's  Register,  Philadelphia,  January  26,  1828. 

h  Bishop,  History  of  American  Manufactures,  1868  edition,  Vol.  I,  p.  361. 

c  Special  Report  on  Silk  Manufacture,  Tenth  Census,  1880,  p.  13. 

*  Greeley  and  others,  Great  Industries  of  the  United  States,  1872,  p.  545. 
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In  the  wholesale  manufacture  of  textiles  the  shopkeeper  or  manu- 
facturer furnished  the  material,  and  in  work  for  a  manufactory  this 
appears  to  have  been  the  general  plan,  but  much  of  the  work  for 
shopkeepers  was  doubtless  custom  work. 

Hand  spinning  at  home  continued  for  a  number  of  years,  even  after 
the  introduction  of  power  and  improved  machinery.  Mr.  Thomas  R. 
Hazard,  of  Rhode  Island,  stated  that  in  1816  and  even  later  he  ''used 
to  emf  loy  scores  of  women  to  spin  at  their  homes  at  4  cents  a  skein, 
by  which  they  earned  12  cents  a  day  at  most.  Inferior  cotton  shirt- 
ings sold  then  at  50  cents  a  yard,  thus  requiring  4  days'  work  of  the 
woman  to  pay  for  1  yard  of  cotton  cloth,  she  boarding  herself.  The 
wool  was  carded  into  rolls  at  Peacedale  and  transported  to  and  from 
on  the  backs  of  horses."^  In  1810  Gallatin  roorted  that  in  New 
Ham*" shire  ''every  farmer's  home  is  provided  with  one  or  more 
wheels,  according  to  the  number  of  females,"  and  that  "every  second 
house,  at  least,  has  a  loom  for  weaving  linen,  cotton,  and  coarse 
woolen  cloths,  which  is  almost  wholly  done  by  women."* 

Knitting  was,  naturally,  one  of  the  textile  industries  carried  on  for 
profit  by  women  during  the  colonial  days.  It  is  recorded  that  knit 
stockings  sold  for  2s.  or  more  a  pair.  ®  In  1698  Marthas  Vineyard 
is  said  to  have  exported  9,000  pairs  of  knit  hose.  ^  Throughout  the 
colonial  period,  and  imtil  well  into  the  nineteenth  century,  hand-knit 
hose  were  an  important  w'ticle  of  manufacture.  The  work,  of  course, 
was  done  by  women  and  children. 

The  manufactories,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  were  of  two 
kinds,  for  spinning  or  for  weaving,  and  only  in  the  former  were 
women  generally  employed.  A  few  women  may  have  been  employed 
in  the  weave  shops  as  assistants  to  men,  but  in  general  the  factory 
employment  of  women  in  the  textile  industry  during  this  period  was 
confined  to  spinning. 

Manufactories  which  did  not  use  either  the  new  machinery  or  power 
persisted,  and  in  some  instances  were  newly  started,  even  after  the 
introduction  of  spinning  machinery  at  Beverly.  A  sail  duck  factory, 
for  example,  was  started  in  Boston  in  1788  which  promised  "to  give 
employment  to  a  great  number  of  persons,  especially  females  who 
now  est  the  bread  of  idleness,  whereby  they  may  gain  an  honest 
livelihood."'  In  January,  1789, it  appeared  that  "several  hundred 
poor  persons"  were  "constantly  employed,"  and  in  May  of  the  same 
year  "16  young  women  and  as  many  girls,  under  the  direction  of  a 

<»  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Wool  and  Manufactures  of  Wool,  Special 
Report,  1888,  p.  ZLvn. 

i  American  State  Papers,  Finance,  Vol.  II,  p.  435. 

«Weeden,  Economic  and  Social  History  of  New  England,  Vd.  I,  p.  392. 

'  Oampbell,  Women  Wage-Earners,  p.  74. 

<  Bagnall,  Textile  Industries  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I,  p.  113.     Quoted  tcsiSL 
BoBton  Centiiiel  of  September  6, 1788. 
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steady  matron"  were  said  to  have  been  employed  in  spinning  at  this 
factory.*  Again,  in  October,  1789,  President  Washington  visited 
the  factory  and  recorded  that  he  saw  ''  14  girls,  spinning  with  both 
hands  (the  flax  being  fastened  to  their  waist).  Children  (girls)  turn 
the  wheels  for  them."  The  spinners  were  paid  by  the  piece,  and 
President  Washington  added  to  the  account  in  his  diary:  "They  are 
the  daughters  of  decayed  families  and  are  girls  of  Character — none 
others  are  admitted."     In  1792  there  were  400  employees.* 

At  other  places  in  New  England  the  manufacture  of  duck  was  car- 
ried on  by  similar  methods,  and  manufactories  of  cotton  goods  were 
attempted  in  a  considerable  number  of  places.  In  1789  the  Baltimore 
Cotton  Manufactory,  in  advertising  for  experienced  weavers,  added: 
"Apply  to  the  subscriber  at  the  factory,  where  a  few  women  can  be 
employed  at  winding  yam."  * 

In  these  spinning  factories,  even  before  the  introduction  of  machin- 
ery, various  improvements  had  been  made,  but  none  of  great  impor- 
tance. In  a  factory  at  Haverhill,  for  instance,  Washington  recorded 
in  1789  that  "one  sinall  person  turns  a  wheel  which  employs  eight 
spinners,  each  acting  independently  of  the  other."**  This  reminds 
us  of  the  belated  movement  by  which,  about  1812,  portable  spinning 
frames,  capable  of  spinning  from  6  to  24  threads  and  made  expressly 
for  family  use,  were  quite  extensively  sold  about  the  country  for 
prices  ranging  from  about  $25  to  about  $50.* 

In  at  least  one  case,  and  probably  in  more,  it  appears  that  the 
effort  to  introduce  improvements  in  machinery  resulted  in  the  substi- 
tution of  men  for  women  spinners.  This  case  was  in  the  factory  at 
Pawtucket,  afterwards  the  scene  of  Slater's  enterprise,  where  the 
"billies  and  jennies"  were  driven  by  men,  though  "the  cotton  for  this 
experiment  was  carded  by  hand  and  roped  on  a  woolen  wheel  by  a 
female."^  The  carding  for  these  machines  was  done  "in  families."  9 
"Jennies"  and  "billies"  of  imperfect  construction  are  also  said  to 
have  been  used  before  1790,  "chiefly  by  Scottish  and  Irish  spinners 
and  weavers,"  in  Providence,  New  York,  Beverly,  Worcester,  and 
other  places.* 

It  is  safe  to  say,  in  general,  that  before  the  introduction  of  the 
factory  system  practically  all  of  the  spinning  and  a  large  part  of  the 

o  Bagnall,  Textile  Industries  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I,  p.  114.  The  first  state- 
ment is  quoted  from  a  petition  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  and  the  second 
from  the  Gazette  of  the  United  States,  New  York,  May  6,  1789. 

b  Diary  of  Washington,  October,  1789,  to  March,  1790,  New  York,  1858,  p.  33. 

«Bagnall,  Textile  Industries  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I,  p.  133. 

<  Diary  of  Washington,  October,  1789,  to  March,  1790,  New  York,  1858,  p.  42. 

«  Peck  and  Earl,  Fall  River  and  Its  Industries,  p.  79. 
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weaving,  whether  for  home  consumption  or  for  the  market,  was  done 
by  women  and  girls.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  for  instance,  a 
considerable  amoimt  of  woolen  and  linen  goods  were  manufactured 
at  the  Bethlehem  commimity  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  records  show 
that  while  most  of  the  heavy  weaving  was  done  in  the  "Brethren's 
House,"  where  the  unmarried  men  lived,  most  of  the  spinning  and 
the  lighter  weaving  was  done  in  the  "Sisters'  House,"  where  the 
unmarried  women  lived,  and  in  the  "Widows'  House."*  If  we  con- 
sider only  gainful  employment,  to  be  sure,  the  men  may  have  had  the 
advantage  in  numbers,  for  most  of  the  itinerant  weavers  who  went 
from  house  to  house,  much  as  some  seamstresses  or  dressmakers  do 
to-day,  were  men,  while  they  generally  used  yams  spun  by  the  women 
of  the  family  in  which  they  were  hired  and  not  by  gainful  labor.  A 
little  later,  however,  the  introduction  of  spinning  machinery  created 
such  a  great  demand  for  weavers  that  weaving  came  to  be  almost  as 
much  woman's  work  as  spinning  formerly  had  been.  It  is  probable, 
moreover,  that  from  the  beginning  a  much  larger  part  of  the  hand 
weaving  was  done  by  women  in  the  United  States,  where  labor  was 
dear,  than  in  England,  where  labor  was  cheap. 

The  price,  in  1688,  for  spinning  worsted  or  linen,  we  are  told,  was 
usually  2  shillings  the  pound,  and  for  knitting  coarse  yam  stockings, 
half  a  crown  a  pair.  The  price  for  weaving  linen  of  half  a  yard  in 
width  was  10  or  12  pence  per  yard.  Wool  combers  or  carders 
received  12  pence  per  pound.* 

Another  important  home  industry  connected  with  the  manu- 
facture of  textiles  in  colonial  times,  and  even  in  the  early  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  was  the  manufacture  of  hand  cards  for  comb- 
ing cotton  and  wool.  The  teeth  and  the  cards  were  cut  in  the  factory, 
new  machinery  being  invented  for  this  purpose  toward  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  were  then  distributed  to  the  women  and 
children  of  the  neighborhood,  who  inserted  the  teeth  separately  by 
hand.  A  single  factory  in  Boston  employed  in  this  work  in  1794 
about  1,200  persons,  chiefly  women  and  children.*  Before  1797 
three  large  factories  in  Boston  are  said  to  have  employed  nearly 
2,000  children  and  60  men.  There  were  also  in  Boston  at  that  time 
three  smaller  factories.*  Some  women  also  worked  in  the  factories, 
examining  the  cards  returned  and  correcting  imperfect  work.  In 
1812,  too,  it  is  recorded  that  the  lai^est  card  factory  in  Leicester, 
Mass.,  employed  about  18  hands  in  the  cutting  of  teeth,  two-thirds 
of  them  girls  engaged  in  turning  the  machines.  The  pay  for  setting 
teeth  averaged,  for  a  "sheet"  about  5  inches  wide  by  36  inches  long, 

A  Bagmdl,  Textile  Industries  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I,  p.  27. 

^  Bishop,  History  of  American  Manufactures,  1868  edition,  Vol.  I,  p.  317. 

•  Idem,  p.  497. 
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from  25  to  40  cents,  according  to  the  fineness  of  the  teeth.*  Card- 
making  machinery  was  patented,  however,  in  1797,  and  we  hear  no 
more  of  this  employment  for  women. 

THE  PERIOD  OP  SPINNING  MACHINERT. 

The  second  period  of  textile  manufacture  in  this  country  began 
in  1789  with  the  Beverly,  Mass.,  cotton  factory,  which  is  claimed  to 
have  been  the  first  in  America  to  carry  on  under  one  roof  all  the 
operations  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth.  But  the  first  Ark- 
wright  machines  were  used  at  the  Slater  factory  at  Pawtucket  in 
1790,  and  as  this  type  of  factory  seems  to  belong  naturally  to  an 
earlier  stage  of  development  it  seems  best  to  describe  it  first.  The 
Slater  factory,  like  many  if  not  the  majority  of  the  168  "cotton 
factories"  in  operation  in  the  United  States  in  1810,  was  merely  a 
spinning  mill.  At  first  it  sold  its  cotton  yam,  but  later  hired  weavers 
to  work  in  their  homes  and  sold  the  cloth  thus  manufactured,  as 
well  as  yam.  During  1790  and  1791  its  employees  consisted  entirely 
of  children  from  7  to  12  years  of  age,  most  of  them  boys.*  Women 
were  later  introduced  as  spinners,  but  we  have  no  record  of  the  date. 
Upon  the  first  introduction  of  machinery  it  appears  to  have  been 
common,  indeed,  for  children  to  displace  women  in  their  traditional 
occupation,  spinning.  In  the  Globe  Mills  at  Philadelphia,  for  instance, 
in  1797,  most  of  the  spinning  was  done  by  boys.* 

The  spinning  of  wool  by  machinery  was  introduced  later  than 
that  of  cotton.  In  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Woolen  Manufactory, 
started  in  1788  and  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  which  used  more 
than  one  loom,  the  yam,  as  late  as  1794,  when  the  factory  was  reported 
by  Henry  Wansey,  the  ''Wiltshire  Clothier"  to  have  been  "in 
decay,"  was  all  spun  by  hand.^  This  work  was  doubtless  done  by 
women,  and  probably  outside  of  the  factory.  As  late  as  1809  there 
appeared,  in  a  newspaper  article  on  the  wool  manufacture,  an  account 
of  ''the  new  constructed  spinning  jennies,  lately  made  by  the 
ingenious  Mr.Scholfield  of  this  town  "on  which  "a  single  woman  can 
easily  spin  from  20  to  30  runs  of  fine  yam  per  day"  and  which  "can 
be  conveniently  worked  in  any  private  family."* 

In  these  early  spinning  mills  the  spinners  were  generally  gir)p  from 
neighboring  towns,  and  the  weaving  was  done  by  women,  or  by 
both  men  and  women  of  the  neighborhood.  In  1811  President 
Timothy  Dwight  visited  the  cotton  and  woolen  mills  in  Humphreys- 

o  Greeley  and  others,  Great  Industries  of  the  United  States,  1872,  p.  648 

bBagnall,  Textile  Industries  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I,  pp.  158,159;  White, 
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vine,  Conn.,  and  he  stated  that  in  both  ^'the  principal  part  of  the 
labour  ♦  ♦  ♦  is  done  by  women  and  children;  the  former  hired 
at  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  week,  the  latter,  apprentices.''  He  added 
that  the  health  and  moral  conditions  were  excellent,  and  that  all 
of  the  operatives  were  Americans.*  Three  years  earlier,  when  the 
''Baltimore  Cotton  Manufactory"  was  put  in  operation,  the  announce- 
ment stated  that  ''a  number  of  boys  and  girls,  from  8  to  12  years  of 
age  are  wanted,"  and  that  "work  will  be  given  out  to  women  at 
their  homes,  and  widows  will  have  the  preference  in  all  cases  where 
work  is  given  out,  and  satisfactory  recommendations  will  be  ex- 
pected."* 

The  records  of  the  Poignaud  and  Plant  mill  show  that  both  sexes 
were  employed  as  weavers,  about  one-third  being  women.  But  in 
other  cases  the  weaving  appears  to  have  been  done  entirely  by 
women.  Mr.  Batchelder  related  that,  six  or  seven  years  before  the 
commencement  of  weaving  by  power  loom  at  Waltham,  he  was  one 
of  the  owners  of  the  second  cotton  mill  built  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
that,  in  order  to  dispose  of  his  part  of  the  product,  he  ''undertook 
to  manufacture  yam  by  the  hand  loom  into  shirting,  gingham, 
checks,  and  tickmg."  Nearly  every  farmhouse,  he  said,  was  fur- 
nished with  a  loom  and  spinning  wheels  "and  most  of  the  females 
were  weavers  or  spinners,  and  were  very  willing  to  undertake  to 
weave  such  articles  as  I  proposed,  in  order  to  purchase  caUcoes  and 
such  other  goods  as  they  could  not  manufacture  themselves."  Before 
the  war  of  1812  he  made  a  contract,  he  said,  with  the  other  owners 
of  the  mill  to  purchase  the  whole  of  the  yam  for  several  years,  and 
extended  his  business  so  that  at  times  he  had  about  100  weavers  in 
his  employ — "not  constantly  at  work,  but  as  they  had  leisure  from 
other  household  employment.  They  came  from  the  neighboring 
towns  for  the  distance  of  6  or  8  miles  for  the  yam  and  to  return  the 
webs.  The  price  for  weaving  the  different  articles  was  from  3  to  7 
cents  a  yard."  He  continued  this  business  several  years  after  the 
introduction  of  the  power  loom  at  Waltham,  which  was  at  first  con- 
fined to  plain  sheetings  and  shirtings,  while  most  of  the  goods  he  pro- 
duced by  hand  looms  were  twilled  or  checks,  such  as  were  not  then 
produced  by  the  power  loom.* 

Similar  customs  prevailed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  which  was  early  a  center  of  cotton  manufacture.  By  1812 
there  are  said  to  have  been,  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  Providence, 
in  Rhode  Island  thirty-three  factories,  and  in  Massachusetts  twenty 
factories.*    Before  the  introduction  of  the  power  loom  at  Fall  River 

a  BagnaU,  Textile  InduBtriee  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I,  pp.  353, 354. 

ft  Idem,  p.  489. 

•  Webber,  Manual  of  Power,  pp.  24, 25. 

4  White,  Memoir  of  Slater,  p.  188. 
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in  1817  little  but  the  spinning  of  the  yam  was  done  in  the  factories 
there.  ''The  cotton  was  picked  by  hand  in  the  homes  at  4  cents  a 
pound,  spun  in  the  mills  and  then  woven  by  the  housewives  in  their 
dwellings."*  "The  mills  in  the  neighborhood  of  Providence  kept 
wagons  running  constantly  into  the  rural  districts,  invading  both 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  bearing  out  yam  to  be  woven  and 
returning  with  the  product  of  the  hand  looms,  worked  by  the  fanners' 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  coimtry  side."  * 

The  rapid  multiphcation  of  factories  using  the  improved  spinning 
machinery  almost  immediately  caused  a  great  increase  in  the  demand 
for  weavers  to  use  the  greatly  increased  amount  of  yam,  and  to  fill 
this  demand  women  took  up,  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before, 
the  art  of  weaving.  In  1812  Tench  Coxe  remarked  that  "women, 
reUeved  in  a  very  considerable  degree  from  their  former  employ- 
ments, as  carders,  spinners,  and  fullers  by  hand,  occasionally  turn 
to  the  operations  of  the  weaver  with  improved  machinery  and  instru- 
ments, which  abridge  and  soften  the  labor."*  He  recommended, 
at  the  same  time,  that  "young  females,  particularly  those  who  are 
bound  as  apprentices  or  otherwise,  by  the  pubUc  guardians,  and 
who  continue  for  a  time  in  private  families,"  be  taught  the  art  of 
weaving.  "It  is  a  business,"  he  said,  "a  good  knowledge  of  which 
may  be  obtained  in  a  few  weeks,  and  it  would  be  a  great  advantage 
to  those  families  through  the  whole  of  their  Uves.  It  is  principally 
by  female  weavers,  that  the  States  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
have  been  unobservedly  enabled  to  exceed  all  the  others  in  the 
number  of  working  looms,  and  that  the  Southern  States  have  so 
imperceptibly  advanced  in  the  various  cloth  manufactures.  The 
stocking  looms  of  England  and  Germany,"  he  added,  "and  the  new 
broad  and  other  hose-web  looms  of  England  are  peculiarly  and 
manifestly  worthy  of  female  attention,  being  much  more  profitable 
than  the  common  very  unproductive  knitting  needles."* 

In  a  considerable  number  of  early  cotton  factories,  however,  spin- 
ning by  machinery  appears  to  have  been  combined  with  hand  weaving. 
This  was  the  case  at  the  Beverly  factory,  already  mentioned,  which 
in  1790  employed  40  persons,  both  men  and  women.*  This  factory 
was  closely  followed  by  the  Philadelphia  "manufactory,"  also  pre- 
viously mentioned,  which  was  replenished  with  apparatus  for  both 
spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton  goods  in  the  spring  of  1788./  Other 
similar  factories  followed  the  introduction  of  the  Arkwright  machines. 

«  Fenner,  Hifltory  of  Fall  River,  p.  23. 
h  Peck  and  Earl,  Fall  River  and  Its  Industries,  p.  79. 
c  Coxe,  Statement  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  p.  xxnr. 
tf  Idem,  p.  Lvn. 

€  Rantoul,  The  First  Cotton  Mill  in  America,  Collections  of  Essex  Institute,  Vol. 
XXXIII,  p.  38. 
/  Bagoall,  Textile  Industries  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I,  p.  78. 
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In  these  factories  women  and  children  appear  to  have  been 
employed  in  spinning,  and  perhaps  some  women  were  also  employed 
in  weaving.  A  letter  written  in  1790  by  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  Beverly  factory  proves  further  that  even  at  that  early  date 
Beverly  was  not  the  only  place  where  women  were  employed  to 
operate  machines.  This  letter  complained  that  Worcester  '' people" 
had  bribed  a  Beverly  woman  spinner  who  had  been  taught  to  use 
the  machines  ''to  desert  us  as  soon  as  she  could  be  useful  to  us." 
Rhode  Island  ''imdertakers/'  too,  were  said  to  have  ''treated  us  in 
the  same  manner."' 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  introduction  of  spinning  machinery 
appears  to  have  caused  a  temporary  displacement  of  women  by  men. 
In  the  Dickson  Cotton  Factory  at  Hell-Gates,  about  5  miles  from 
New  York,  visited  by  Henry  Wansey,  the  "Wiltshire  Clothier,"  in 
1794,  spinning  machinery  of  the  Arkwright  type  seems  to  have  been 
operated  at  least  in  part  by  men,  though  Wansey  recorded  that 
"they  are  training  up  women  and  children  to  the  business,  of  whom 
I  saw  20  or  30  at  work.  They  give  the  women,"  he  added,  "$2  a 
week  and  find  them  in  board  and  lodging."  ^  It  was  further  stated, 
however,  that  "they  have  the  machine  called  the  mule,"  which 
doubtless  accoimts  for  the  men  spinners. 

This  type  of  "manufactory"  survived,  and  new  factories  even 
were  started  upon  this  plan  for  a  number  of  years  after  the  first  intro- 
duction of  the  power  loom.  In  1822,  for  instance,  when  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  sail  duck  was  first  commenced  at  Paterson,  N.  J., 
hand  looms  were  used.  Power  looms,  however,  were  substituted  in 
1824.« 

It  is  impossible  to  make  even  a  rough  estimate  of  the  number  of 
women  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles  during  this  period. 
Some  statistics  can  be  given,  to  be  sure,  for  the  cotton  industry,  but 
these  relate  only  to  their  employment  in  factories  and  take  no  account 
of  the  probably  larger  number  of  women  who  worked  at  home. 

The  first  estimates  which  we  have  of  the  proportion  of  women  to 
men  in  the  textile  industries  relate  only  to  cotton  manufactures. 
Secretary  Gallatin  estimated  in  1810,  from  the  returns  received  from 
87  mills,  that  the  cotton  mills  of  the  country  employed  about  500 

A  Rantoul,  The  First  Cotton  Biill  in  America,  Collections  of  Essex  Institute,  Vol. 
XXXIII,  pp.  37,  38. 

b  Wansey,  Journal  of  an  Excursion  to  the  United  States,  p.  84. 

e  Webber,  Manual  of  Power,  p.  43.  The  town  of  Paterson  had  originally  been 
started  in  1791  under  a  charter  granted  to  an  ambitious  cotton  manufacturing  corpora- 
tion, but  the  schemes  were  too  extensive  to  be  carried  out  and  the  factory  ran  only 
for  about  two  years,  from  1794  to  1796,  when  the  125  operatives  were  discharged. 
{Bagnall,  Textile  Industries  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I,  pp.  178-182.)  It  is  recorded 
id  this  first  cotton  factory  at  Paterson  that  ''the  workhouses  of  New  York  City"  were 
•eaidied  "to  supply  operatives."    (Trumbull,  History  of  Industrial  F^tenKm,  p.  88.) 

4M60''— 8.  Doc.  645,  61-2— vol  9 4 
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men  and  about  3|500  women  and  children,  or  87.5  per  cent  women 
and  children.^  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  determine  how  many 
of  the  children  were  girls  and  how  many  boys.  In  one  factory  near 
Providence  there  were  employed  on  August  31,  1809,  in  the  manu- 
factory 24  males  and  29  females,  and  in  neighboring  private  familk^s 
50  males  and  75  females.^  In  this  case,  then,  only  54.7  per  cent  of 
the  persons  employed  in  the  factory  and  58.4  per  cent  of  all  the 
employees  were  women,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  large 
number  of  boys  were  included  in  the  estimate  above  given  for  the 
whole  United  States. 

Another  estimate  of  the  relative  employment  of  men  and  women 
in  the  cotton  industry  was  made  by  the  Committee  of  Commerce  and 
Manufacturers  in  a  report  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  on  February  13,  1816.     It  was  as  follows:* 

Males  employed  from  the  ageof  17  and  upward 10,000 

Women  and  female  children 66, 000 

Boys  under  17  yean  d  age 24,000 

It  appears  from  this  estimate  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  em- 
ployees were  women  and  girls.  But  four  years  earlier  Tench  Coxe 
estimated  that  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yarn  only  one-eighth 
part  of  the  employees  should  be  adult  males.  ^ 

Employment  in  textile  mills  or  even  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles 
for  sale  can  not  be  said,  however,  to  have  become  an  important 
employment  for  women  until  the  time  of  the  second  war  with  England 
and  the  introduction  of  the  power  loom.  In  1800  only  ''500  bales  of 
cotton  were  manufactured  in  manufacturing  establishments;  in  1805, 
1,000;  m  1810,  10,000,  and  in  1815,  90,000."  « 

THE  COMPLSTB  FACTORY  SYSTEM. 

The  third  period  of  textile  manufactures  in  this  coimtry  began 
with  the  introduction  in  1814  of  the  first  successful  power  loom  at 
Waltham,  Mass.  This  brought  weaving,  as  well  as  spinning,  into 
the  factories,  and  women  followed  the  occupation  in  which,  by  reason 
of  the  growing  demand  for  weavers,  they  had  already,  to  a  great  extent, 
displaced  men.  The  change  affected  at  first  only  cotton  weaving, 
in  which  women  had  always  engaged  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in 
the  weaving  of  wool.  But  gradually  the  power  loom  displaced  the 
hand  loom  in  other  textile  industries  until  women  became  weavers 
of  all  kinds  of  cloth  and  even  of  carpets.  At  the  same  time,  too,  the 
textile  industries  were  brought  completely  under  the  dominance  of 
the  factory  system. 

A  American  State  Papers,  Finance,  Vol.  II,  p.  427. 
ft  Idem,  p.  434,  note  D. 

«  American  State  PapexB,  Finance,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  82. 
4  Coxe,  Statement  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  1812,  p.  z. 
f  American  State  Papers,  Finance,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  32. 
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The  changes  which  have  occurred  since  the  inauguration  of  the 
complete  factory  system  in  the  textile  industries  of  this  country 
may  be  divided  into  changes  in  the  relative  employment  of  men  and 
women^  changes  in  hours,  changes  in  wages,  and  changes  in  other 
labor  conditions,  such  as  in  the  character  and  nationaUty  of  employ- 
ees, in  their  home  environment,  their  amusements,  and  their  social 
position,  and  in  factory  regulations  and  the  character  and  compara- 
tive healthfulness  of  their  work. 

The  proportion  of  women  as  compared  with  men  engaged  in  all  the 
textile  industries  combined  has  decreased  since  the  inauguration  of 
the  complete  factory  system.  Table  X-  shows  that  in  1850  half  of 
the  employees  in  textile  industries  were  women  and  in  1900  only  40.6 
per  cent  were  women,  but  there  were  such  variations  in  the  interven- 
ing years,  and  the  opportimities  for  error  due  to  changes  in  census 
classification  are  so  great  that  the  figures  can  be  considered  as  only  a 
rough  indication  of  true  changes.^ 

In  the  complete  textile  factories  there  was  doubtless,  from  the 
beginning,  a  higher  proportion  of  men  than  in  the  spinning  mills, 
but  the  scarcity  of  labor  supply  and  the  high  price  of  male  labor 
both  contributed  to  make  women  the  chief  dependence.  The  rapid 
development  of  the  country  and  the  many  opportimities  open  to 
men  for  more  remunerative  employment  made  their  assistance 
exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  imtil  immigration  began  upon  a  large 
scale.  Even  to  women,  with  their  far  narrower  opportunities,  it 
was  necessary  to  offer  comparatively  high  wages  as  an  inducement. 
But  it  was  their  occupations  which  were  being  transferred  to  the 
factory,  and  naturally  they  followed.  As  a  correspondent  of  the 
Banner  of  the  Constitution^  said  in  1831:  ''There  is  in  fact  no 
other  market  for  this  description  of  labor;  there  is  no  other  mode 
in  which,  so  far  as  national  wealth  is  concerned,  it  can  be  made 
productive  at  all.  The  improvements  in  machinery  have  superseded 
all  household  manufactures  so  entirely,  that  labor  devoted  to  them, 
so  far  as  useful  production  is  concerned,  is  as  much  thrown  away 
as  if  it  were  employed  turning  so  many  grindstones.     ♦    ♦    ♦    Take 

<»  Special  Reports  of  CensuB  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  III,  Selected  Indus- 
tries, p.  7,  gives  the  following  as  the  proportion  of  women  to  all  employees  in  the  com- 
bined textile  industries,  including  cotton  manufactures,  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  wool 
manufactures,  silk  and  silk  goods,  flax,  hemp«  and  jute  products  and  dyeing  and 

finishing  textiles: 

Per  cent. 

1880 44.2 

1890 48.4 

1900 44.2 

1905 44.7 

b  Banner  of  the  Constitution,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  June  29,  1831.  This 
paper  was  peiiiaps  the  most  important  organ  of  the  free  trade  movement  of  that  day. 
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away  the  employment  of  females  in  the  different  branches  of  manu- 
factures, chiefly  in  cotton  and  wool,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  market, 
no  demand,  for  the  great  mass  of  female  labor  existing  in  the  commu- 
nity. It  is  an  inert,  unproductiye,  untried  power — an  unknown 
capability."  

GOTTON  KANI7FACTI7BB. 

It  is,  however,  in  particular  branches  of  textile  manufacture  that 
the  movement  can  be  most  accurately  and  profitably  studied.  For 
the  cotton  industry  the  figures  show  a  steady  and  decided  drop  in 
the  proportion  of  women  employees.  Even  though  no  formal  sta- 
tistics existed,  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  contemporary  descrip- 
tions that  the  cotton  factories  of  the  early  part  of  the  century 
employed  many  more  women  than  men.  Thus  in  1819  the  Waltham 
factory  is  said  to  have  employed  14  men  and  286  women,^  and  one 
at  Fishkill  had  from  70  to  80  employees,  five-sixths  of  whom  were 
women.*  In  1825  the  Poignaud  and  Plant  factory  near  Worcester, 
Mass.,  employed  only  8  men  and  39  women,^  and  a  couple  of  years 
later,  in  1827,  it  was  estimated^  that  the  Lowell  factories  employed 
1,200  persons,  nine-tenths  of  them  females  and  20  of  these  from  12 
to  14  years  of  age.  In  the  same  year  the  factories  at  Newmarket, 
N.  H.,  are  said  to  have  employed  20  men  as  overseers  and  assistants, 
5  boys,  and  250  girls.'  The  Chicopee  cotton  factory  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  was  reported  in  1831  to  employ  about  seven-eighths  women.^ 
In  Lowell,  moreover,  in  1833  all  the  factories  are  said  to  have  employed 
1,200  males  and  3,800  females,^  and  in  1834,  4,500  females  out  of  a 
total  of  6,000  employees.*  In  1835  seven  Lowell  companies 
employed  1,152  males  and  4,076  females,'  and  one  company  65  men, 
148  women,  and  98  children.^    Other  figures  for  all  the  Lowell  fac- 

a  Carey,  Easays  in  Political  Economy,  1822,  p.  162. 

Mdem,  p.  459. 

e  Seven  men  and  an  overseer.  See  Abbott,  Women  in  Industry,  p.  89.  Record 
taken  from  the  Manuscript  Time  Books,  Poignaud  and  Plant  Papers,  in  the  Town 
Library  at  Lancaster,  Mass. 

'By  Kirk  Boott,  a  prominent  Lowell  manufacturer,  in  a  letter  written  in  answer 
to  questions  from  Mathew  Carey,  of  Philadelphia.  This  letter  was  published  in  a 
Qumber  of  contemporary  newspapers,  in  White's  Memoir  of  Slater,  pp.  252-255,  and 
i  copy  is  to  be  found  in  Carey's  Excerpta,  Vol.  I,  p.  250. 

<  White,  Memoir  of  Slater,  p.  134. 

/  Niles*  Register,  July  2,  1831,  vol.  40,  p.  307. 

f  Boston  Courier,  June  27, 1833 ;  quoted  from  the  Lowell  Journal.  People's  Magazine, 
March  8,  1834,  Vol.  I,  pp.  201,  202. 

A  Boston  Transcript,  May  27, 1834.    Quoted  from  Bunker  Hill  Aurora. 

i  From  a  letter  dated  Lowell,  April  20, 1835,  published  in  White's  Memoir  of  Slater, 
pp.  255,256.  This  does  not  include  the  Lawrence  Company,  which  was  running  four 
mills 

tOuejt  Essay  on  the  Rate  of  Wages,  p.  05. 
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lories  give  in  1839,  2,077  males  and  6,470  females ;«  in  1844,  2,345 
males  and  6,295  females;^  in  1845,  2,415  males  and  6,420  females;* 
in  1846,  3,340  males  and  7,915  females,^'  and  in  1848  about  4,000 
males  and  9,000  females.' 

The  proportion  of  women  to  men  employees  in  cotton  mills  appears, 
however,  not  to  have  been  as  high  in  other  parts  of  the  coimtry  as  in 
Lowell  and  its  neighborhood.  The  cotton  factories  at  Paterson,  N.  J., 
for  instance,  in  1830,  are  supposed  to  have  employed  about  2,000 
males  and  3,000  females.'^ 

When  the  factory  system  was  first  introduced  in  this  coimtry  two 
distinct  ''schools"  of  cotton  manufacture  arose,  based  in  part  upon 
the  difference  between  mule  and  throstle  (ring)  spinning,  in  part  upon 
the  kind  of  loom  employed,^  and  in  part  upon  the  labor  system.  The 
Lowell  ''school,"  which  followed  the  plan  originally  worked  out  at 
Waltham,  used  throstle  spindles  operated  by  women.  Mule  spinning 
was  not  introduced  at  Lowell  imtil  after  1830,*  and  in  1845  it  was  said 
that  a  large  mill  soon  to  be  completed,  in  which  the  spinning  was  to  be 
done  by  mules,  would  be  "the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  city."'  At 
Lowell,  too,  the  employees  were  almost  entirely  girls  from  the  farming 
districts,  who  were  housed  in  factory  boarding  houses.  At  Fall  River, 
on  the  other  hand,  mul^  spindles  operated  by  men  were  used  and  the 
employees  were  hired  by  families — ^men,  women,  and  children — and 
were  housed  in  company  tenements.  The  Fall  River  plan  appears  to 
have  been  followed  by  the  factories  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  Jersey. 

Nevertheless,  upon  the  whole,  the  proportion  of  women  employees 
appears  to  have  been  much  higher  in  the  early  cotton  factories  of  this 
coimtry  than  in  those  of  England,  a  fact  which  Henry  C.  Carey  ac- 
counted for  by  the  more  general  use  here  of  throstle  spinning.^  Ac- 
cording to  English  statistics  of  this  period  about  three-fourths  of  the 
mule  spinners  were  men  and  three-fourths  of  the  throstle  spinners  were 
women./    In  1905  the  census  report  showed  that  the  mule  spinners 

a  Montgomery,  Practical  Detail  of  Cotton  Manufacture  of  the  United  States,  p.  170. 
ft  Scoresby,  American  Factories  and  their  Female  Operatives,  p.  32. 
«  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  August  16,  1845. 
d  Piairie  Fanner,  1847,  Vol.  VII,  p.  148. 

<  An  estimate  from  Handbook  for  the  Visitor  to  Lowell,  1848,  p.  9. 
/Tnmibull,  History  of  Industrial  Paterson,  p.  52. 

9  As  both  types  of  loom  were  operated  by  women,  this  di£Ference  is  not  here  of  impor- 
tance. 
^Batchelder,  Cotton  Manufacture  in  the  United  States,  p.  73. 

<  Miles,  Lowell  as  It  Was  and  as  It  Is,  1845,  p.  80. 
/Guey,  Essay  on  the  Rate  of  Wages,  1835,  p.  75. 
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were  almost  exclusively  men.''  In  1832  the  females  employed  in 
cotton  factories  in  England  exceeded  the  males  by  about  9  per  cent, 
while  in  the  United  States  they  were  estimated  to  exceed  the  males 
by  more  than  110  per  cent.* 

Oradually,  however,  the  diflFerences  in  the  employment  of  women  in 
cotton  factories  in  various  parts  of  this  country  and  between  this 
coimtry  and  England  have  disappeared.  The  first  statistics  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  are  those  of  the  census  of  1820,  which  are  avowedly 
incomplete.  According  to  these  figures  more  than  half  the  employees 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  and  yams  were  ''boys  and 
girls,"  ages  not  specified;  only  about  25  per  cent  were  classed  as 
women.*  The  next  statistics  upon  the  subject,  which  are  far  more 
satisfactory,  were  collected  in  1831  by  a  society  called  the  Friends  of 
Domestic  Industry,  and  though  also  incomplete,  appear  to  have  been 
gathered  and  compiled  with  care.^  The  results  of  this  investigation 
are  contained  in  the  following  table: 

o  Special  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  III,  Selected  Industries, 
p.  30.  In  general  the  relative  importance  of  mule  spinning  by  men  and  throstle  or  ring 
spinning  by  women  and  children  has  been  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  business 
and  the  kind  of  yam  required.  But  in  at  least  one  instance  a  strike  of  mule  spinners 
led  directly  to  the  substitution  of  throstle  spindles,  which  could  be  operated  by  a 
"more  docile  and  manageable  class  of  operatives."  This  was  in  Fall  River  in  1873, 
when,  the  home  market  having  been  overstocked  and  the  number  of  mule  spindles 
greatly  increased  by  the  large  increase  in  mills,  the  wages  of  the  mule  spinners,  who 
were  generally  foreigners,  were  reduced.  The  ensuing  strike  resulted,  not  merely  in 
the  defeat  of  the  operatives,  but  in  turning  the  attention  of  manufacturers  to  the  ''pro- 
duction of  weft  as  well  as  warp  yams,  by  the  improved  light  ring  spindle  instead  of  the 
mule."    Thus  women  were  substituted  for  men.    (Webber,  Manual  of  Power,  p.  72.) 

&  Carey,  Essay  on  the  Rate  of  Wages,  1835,  pp.  71, 72. 

c American  State  Papers,  Finance,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  29-223.  In  the  manufacture  of 
mixed  cotton  and  woolen  goods  about  40  per  cent  of  the  employees  were  "boys  and 
girls"  and  about  20  per  cent  women. 

^  The  information  was  collected  by  means  of  circulars  addressed  to  all  establish- 
ments "within  the  knowledge  of  the  committee."  The  important  omissions  known 
to  exist  were  in  Vermont,  from  which  returns  were  received  only  from  the  three  western 
counties,  and  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  where  no  less  than  30  establishroeEts 
were  known  to  exist,  but  from  which  no  accurate  returns  were  received.  The  results 
were  published  in  the  New  York  Convention  of  the  Friends  of  Domestic  Industry, 
Report  on  the  Production  and  Manu&u^ture  of  Cotton,  1832. 
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COTTON  INDUSTBY  OF  THX  UNITED  BTATBB.ISL* 


■  Ttbh  fTom  Uu  Rsgort  en  tbc  PradiKtIoD  Mill  HkDobcton  ol  CoRoo,  1831,  p.  It.  Mnr  YoA  OoaT«n> 
Hon  ol  tbe  Frlmds  ot  Comestlc  iDdiutrj. 

*TtieMperDeau«(BmDatglicaia  Uie  "report,"  bat  uoddad  fsr  imiTtDlaan.  Thn  an  tMnd  bho 
tbe  nlppciltloa  thai  olJ  Uie  bBQd  vavrn  vat  men. 

cKcporton  theProduollDiiaiid  Uuulaclun  ol  Cotton,  1831,  p.  U.    TIiih  4B}"childi«ii"  wm  nUad 

'Tbii  la  Ui<  total  number  o(  "mala  employed"  as  xlna.  No  anlanatloo  na  ba  olhnd  ottlw  hct 
tbal  ttaa  total  of  theVgura  given  abova  tquala  only  X,m. 

Assuming  that  all  the  hand  weavers  were  men,"  it  appears  that 
of  all  the  employees  in  cotton  mills  about  58  per  cent  were  women. 
If  the  hand-loom  weavers  be  entirely  disregarded,  62.6  per  cent  of 
the  employees  were  women.'  Another  fact  which  is  evident  on 
the  face  of  these  figures  is  the  high  proportion  of  women  in  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Massachusetts,  and  the  comparatively 
low  proportion  in  the  other  States,  especially  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania,  where  the  hand-loom  weavers  were  found.*  The  low  pro- 
portion of  women  employed  in  Rhode  Island  is  accounted  for  by  the 
surprisingly  large  proportion  of  children  under  12  years  of  age, 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees.  Children  were 
also  in  evidence  in  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  and  a 
few  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  This  table  brings  out  strikingly 
the  differences  in  the  employment  of  women  in  different  sections  of 
the  country. 

In  a  chapter  on  the  employment  of  woitaen  in  cotton  mills,'  Miss 
Abbott  gives  the  following  percentages,   which    are  supposed  to 

oThia  anumption  is  probably  not  tar  from  the  truth,  as  (he  hand  weaven  an  re- 
ported only  from  the  Slates  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  where  tlie  band-loom 
weaven,  80  far  SB  IB  known  all  men,  were  active  trade-unioni^la  between  about  16S5  and 
1855.    But  of  the  "'weavers  "  given  in  the  censua  of  1850  nearly  30  percent  were  women, 

bilim  Abbott  ^vea  this  percentage  as  68  (Women  in  Industry,  p.  102),  but  bar 
figures,  ma  there  given,  do  not  include  either  the  4,691  "children  under  12  years"  or 
the  "hand  weavMa,"  and  both  were  evidently  neglected  in  obtaining  this  percentage. 

'If  the  band'loom  weavers  are  disregarded,  tbe  percentage  would  be  G6.4  in  New 
Jeoey  and  56.1  is  Pennsylvania. 

'Abbott,  Women  in  Induatry,  p.  102.    Por  her  method  of  obtaiaui^  <^«m  ^gaxvB, 
•M  MUM  work,  p.  8S9. 
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represent  the  employment,  on  the  one  hand,  of  men  and  boys  com- 
bined, and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  women  and  girls  combined: 

NUMBER  OF  COTTONIOLL  EMPLOYEES  OUT  OF  EVERY  10.000  IN  POPULATION  OVER 

10  YEARS  OF  AGE. 


Date. 

Men. 

Women. 

Percent 
women 
formed  of 
all  em- 
ployees. 

Date. 

Men. 

Women. 

Percent 

formed  of 
aU  em- 
ployees. 

1831 

63 
30 
41 
38 

Ill 
74 
00 
58 

a68 
64 
62 
GO 

1880 

40 
41 
52 

65 

61 
52 

87 

1860 

1800 

64 

1860 

1900 

40 

1870 

1905 

47 

a  This  flgore,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  is  the  percentage  of  women  of  the  total  number  of  men 
And  women,  disregarding  the  children  and  the  hand  weavers. 

It  is  evident  that  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the  pro- 
portion of  women,  as  compared  with  men,  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton.  The  same  decrease  is  seen  in  Table  X,  where  the 
apparently  sudden  break  in  1870  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  percentages  for  that  year  and  later  relate  to  the  employment  of 
women  alone  as  compared  with  both  men  and  children. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  number  of  women  cotton-qiill  operatives 
to  the  total  female  population  10  years  of  age  and  over  has  steadily 
decreased,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  slight  increase  between 
1890  and  1900.  The  proportion  of  men  has  fluctuated  decidedly. 
Since  1870,  however,  it  has  steadily  increased,  and  the  present  tend- 
ency appears  to  be  decidedly  toward  a  displacement  of  women  by 
men  in  cotton  factories." 


a  Some  interesting  figures  in  regard  to  the  average  number  of  male  and  female 
employees  engaged  in  each  room  of  the  Boott  Cotton  Mill  No.  1  at  Lowell  for  four 
weeks  during  Bfay  of  183S  and  1876  were  given  in  a  paper  read  by  William  A. 
Burke  before  the  New  England  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers  on  October  25, 
1876.    The  figures  were  as  follows  (Webber,  Manual  of  Power,  p.  97.): 


Operatives. 


Card  room  (including  picking): 

Males 

Females .*. 

Spinning  room: 

Males 

Females  (including  spoolers) 

Dressing  room: 

Males 

Females  (including  warper  tenders). 
Weaving  room: 

Males 

Females 


Total  males.. 
Total  females. 


Total  operatives. 


Average 

number 

in  May, 

1838. 


14.3 
33.0 

4.18 
55.0 

2.0 
29.0 

3.0 
86.0 


23.48 
203.0 


225.48 


Averaea 

number 

in  May, 

1876. 


9.38 
11.0 

2.5 
25.0 

1.5 
4.0 

%S 
84.0 


15.83 
74.0 


80.83 


It  will  be  observed  that  there  was  a  laige  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  operatives, 
which  was  decidedly  more  pronounced  in  every  department  in  the  number  of  women 
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Meanidiile  the  proportion  of  women  to  the  total  number  of 
employees  in  Massachusetts  cotton  factories,  which  in  1831  was  80 
per  cent,  has  steadily  decreased  until  in  1905  it  was  only  48  per  cent, 
only  1  per  cent  higher  than  for  the  entire  United  States. 

These  changes  are  in  part  due  to  the  substitution  of  a  foreign  for  a 
native  labor  supply  and  in  part  to  improvements  in  machinery.  It 
has  already  been  seen  that  wherever  the  family  system  of  labor  was 
adopted  more  men  and,  obviously,  more  children  were  employed,  and 
in  the  North  the  family  system  has  usually  meant  foreign  labor. 
But  this  change  will  be  later  discussed.  The  essential  points  to  be 
here  noted  are  the  changes  in  the  technique  of  the  industry  which 
have  made  it  possible  for  men  to  displace  women  in  their  traditional 
occupation. 

The  characteristics  and  relative  importance  of  throstle  and  mule 
spinning  as  they  aflfect  the  employment  of  women  have  already  been 
discussed.  But  in  weaving,  too,  the  introduction  of  improved  and  fast 
looms  has  led  within  recent  years  especially  to  the  substitution  of 
men  for  women  weavers."  In  the  dressing  rooms,  moreover,  in 
which,  in  the  early  years,  women  were  almost  exclusively  employed 
under  a  man  overseer,  men  now  work  amid  intense  heat,  as  a  result 
of  the  introduction  of  a  new  machine  called  the  "slasher.**  *  The 
doffers,  too,  who  were  formerly  girls,  are  now  perhaps  as  often  boys. 

Still  another  reason  for  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  men  is, 
probably,  the  change  in  the  character  of  goods  produced.  In  the 
early  years  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  this  country  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  goods  manufactured  were  coarse  and  plain.  More  com- 
pUcated  looms,  requiring  a  greater  amount  of  adjustment,  and  more, 
attention  to  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing,  have  doubtless  tended 
to  increase  the  proportion  of  men  employed  in  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

The  tendency,  to  sum  up,  is  distinctly  toward  the  displacement  of 
women  by  men  in  the  cotton  industry.     The  reasons  for  this  cited  by 

than  of  men.  Meanwhile  the  numb»  of  spindlee  had  increased  from  6,144  to  6,965, 
the  number  of  looms  from  176  to  194,  and  the  number  of  pounds  of  cloth  made  from 
71,686  in  306  hours  in  1838  to  71,882  in  240  hours  in  1876.  The  improvements  in 
machinery,  and  perhaps  also  in  organization,  had  evidently  displaced  both  men  and 
women,  but  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  women  was  much  greater  than  in  the 
number  of  men. 

oTwelfth  Census,  1900,  Manufactures,  Part  III,  Selected  Industries,  p.  32. 

&  Light  is  thrown  upon  the  substitution  of  men  for  women  in  the  dressing  room  by  the 
following  incident:  In  1866,  when  the  agent  of  the  Merrimac  Corporation  stopped  the 
bam  in  the  dressing  room  and  ordered  that  the  girls  should  put  up  their  own  ''size,*' 
which  would  enable  him  to  discharge  from  two  to  four  men,  the  girls  went  on  strike. 
(Daily  Evening  Voice,  July  5,  1866).  The  strike  was  successful  and  the  girls  went 
back  to  work,  for  a  time  at  least,  in  the  old  way.  In  regard  to  this  strike  the  Lowell 
CQixeepondent  of  the  Boston  Voice  wrote :  ' '  1 1  is  a  man 's  work  to  put  up  size,  and  there 
are  many  men  who  are  not  able  to  do  the  work;  and  I  think  there  are  but  few  of  the 
cokmels  who  would  not  much  rather  face  a  rebel  battery  than  work  in  the  dressing 
of  the  cotton  mills  with  the  fans  off."    (Boston  Weekly  Voice,  Jul^  \^,\^^i!^.^ 
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the  census  of  1900  <>  are  that  ''the  operation  of  some  of  the  modem 
machines  requires  the  care  of  men,  because  it  is  beyond  the  physical 
and  nervous  capacity  of  women/'  that  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the 
number,  always  small,  of  women  employed  as  mule  spinners,  and  that 
the  generally  improved  conditions  of  labor  have  enabled  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  men  to  support  their  families  without  the  assistance  of  the 
wife  and  children,  or  else  the  latter  find  employment  in  shops  and 
offices.  "The  number  of  places,"  added  the  census  of  1905,*  **in 
which  women  can  profitably  be  employed  in  a  cotton  mill  in  preference 
to  men  or  on  an  equality  with  them,  steadily  decreases  as  the  speed  of 
machinery  increases  and  as  the  requirement  that  one  hand  shall  tend 
a  greater  number  of  machines  is  extended.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
without  any  concert  of  action — perhaps  unconsciously  to  the  general 
body  of  manufacturers — there  is  a  slow  but  steady  displacement  of 
women  by  men.  In  the  New  England  States,  in  twenty-five  years, 
the  proportion  of  women  employed  has  dropped  from  49.7  per  cent  to 
45  percent;  that  of  men  has  risen  from  36.2  per  cent  to  49  per  cent.'' 

WOOL  MANUFACTTTBB. 

In  the  manufacture  of  wool  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  labor  supply 
has  always  been  furnished  by  women  than  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton.  In  the  Amesbury  mills  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  which  manu- 
factured broadcloth  and  flannels,  the  proportion  of  males  to  females 
was  said  in  1827  to  be  as  3  to  1 ;  *  but  certain  woolen  mills  in  Connecti- 
cut in  1831  employed  about  44  per  cent  female  hands,^  and  a  woolen 
mill  at  Lowell  about  1835  is  said  to  have  employed  44  men,  57  women, 
and  39  children.*  In  the  entire  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  1837, 
there  were  reported  as  engaged  in  woolen  mills  3,612  males  and  3,485, 
or  nearly  as  many,  females,^  and  in  1845,  3,901  males  and  3,471 
females,^  again  nearly  as  many  females. 

The  first  statistics  for  the  entire  country  of  the  manufacture  of 
**  woolen  and  worsted  goods,"  those  of  the  census  of  1820,  show  only 

o Twelfth  Census,  1900.  Manufactures,  Part  III.  Selected  Industries,  p.  32. 

&  Special  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  III,  Selected  Indus- 
tries, pp.  29, 30. 

e Merrimack  Journal,  Lowell,  Mass.,  January  12,  1827,  quoted  from  the  Newbury- 
port Herald. 

<f  Documents  relative  to  the  Manufactures  of  the  United  States,  Executive  Docu- 
ments, first  session,  Twenty-second  Congress. 

«  Carey,  Essay  on  the  Rate  of  Wages,  p.  95. 

/  Statistical  Tables  Exhibiting  the  Condition  and  Products  of  Certain  Branches  of 
Industry  in  Massachusetts  for  the  Year  Ending  April  1,  1837,  p.  169  et  seq. 

g  Statistics  of  the  Conditions  and  Products  of  Certain  Branches  of  Industry  in  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  Year  Ending  April  1,  1845,  p.  329  et  seq.  There  were  also  298  men 
and  548  women  reported  imder  ''worsted  "  and  715  men  and  319  women  reported  under 
"carpeting." 
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about  14  per  cent  of  the  employees  to  have  been  women,  but  about  30 
per  cent  were  boys  and  girls,  ages  not  specified.* 

For  all  wool  manufactures  except  ''hosiery  and  knit  goods''  the 
census  figures  give  41.5  per  cent  women  in  1850,  40.8  per  cent  in  1860, 
37.3  per  cent  in  1870,  37.0  per  cent  in  1880,  42.1  per  cent  in  1890,  40.3 
per  cent  in  1900,  and  40.1  per  cent  in  1905.*  The  proportions  have 
evidently  not  varied  to  any  great  extent,  but  since  1890  there  has  been 
a  slight  decrease  in  women  due,  doubtless,  to  the  same  causes  as  in  the 
cotton  industry — the  increased  speed  and  efiiciency  of  modem  machin- 
ery. The  tendency  is  not  marked  in  ''woolen  goods"  proper, «  but 
is  decided  in  '* worsted  goods."  The  proportion  of  women  to  men 
in  carpet  factories  has,  however,  increased.** 

HOSIEBY  AND  KNIT  GOODS. 

In  the  hosiery  and  km*  t ting  industry  women  originally  had  prac- 
tically a  monopoly.  But  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
hand  looms  operated  by  men  were  introduced,  and  in  the  thirties 
power  looms  which  brought  with  them  the  factory  system  and 
almost  entirely  displaced  women  hand  knitters.  In  1845  there  were 
reported  to  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  in  Mas- 
sachusetts 63  "male  hands"  and  185  "female  hands."*  Women 
evidently  to  a  considerable  extent  followed  the  industry  into  the 
factory.  In  1844  it  was  boasted  that  "a  girl  can  make,  with  a  power 
loom,  20  pairs  of  drawers  a  day."/  Even  in  the  fifties,  however,  the 
hand-loom  weaving  of  hosiery  was  an  important  business  in  Phila- 
delphia.   The  actual  weaving  appears  to  have  been  done  by  men, 

o  American  State  Papers,  Finance,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  29-223,291-297. 

ft  The  percentages  for  1850  and  1860  are  derived  from  the  table  in  the  Twelfth  Census, 
1900,  Manufactures,  Part  III,  Selected  Industries,  p.  122;  and  those  for  1870  to  1905 
are  as  given  in  the  Special  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  I,  p. 
Ixxxi.  In  1850  and  1860  the  percentages  are  for  'female  hands"  and  in  the  other 
years  for  ''women  16  years  and  over."  The  industries  included  in  this  summary  are 
"woolen  goods,"  "worsted  goods,"  "felt  goods,"  "carpeta  and  rugs,  other  than  rag," 
and  "wool  hats."  -The  latter  is  given  in  Table  XI,  p.  253,  instead  of  in  Table  X. 

cSee  Table  X,  p.  252.  The  Twelfth  Census,  1900,  Manufactures,  Part  III,  Selected 
Industries,  p.  99,  gives  the  same  figures  as  in  Table  X  for  1880, 1890,  and  1900,  but  for 
1850  gives  16,574  women,  making  the  percentage  42.2;  in  1860, 16,519  women,  making 
the  percentage  39.9;  and  for  1870,  27,682  women,  making  the  percentage  34.6.  From 
these  figures  it  would  appear  that  there  has  been  a  more  steady  decrease  in  the  pro- 
portion of  women. 

^  A  carpet  factory  at  Baltimore  in  1833  employed  from  50  to  60  men  and  %})out  40 
women  and  children.  (Niles*  Register,  Baltimore,  Oct.  5,  1833,  vol.  45,  p.  83.)  In 
1905,  43.7  per  cent  of  the  employees  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  "carpets  and  rugs, 
other  than  rag, "  were  women.  (Special  Reports  nf  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905, 
Part  I,  p.  5.) 

« Statistics  of  the  Conditions  and  Products  of  Certain  Branches  of  Industry  in 
Ifawtrhufletts  for  the  Year  Ending  April  1,  1845,  p.  329  et  seq. 

/Workiiigman's  Advocate,  New  York,  May  11, 1844.    Quoted  from  the  Atlaa. 
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but  the  business  is  said  to  have  afforded  ''employment  to  a  large 
number  of  females,  who  sew  and  finish  the  various  articles  after  they 
leave  the  frame;  and  thus  at  leisure  hours  add  to  the  income  and 
comforts  of  their  families."* 

Since  1870  hosiery  and  knit  goods  show  a  decided  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  women  employees,  which  was  54  per  cent  in  1870  and 
64.2  per  cent  in  1900.^  In  1905,  moreover,  the  proportion  of  women 
rose  to  66.4  per  cent,  a  Uttle  over  2  per  cent  higher  than  the  per- 
centage of  ''female  hands''  in  1850.  The  movement,  however,  has 
fluctuated  considerably  and  the  recent  change  is  attributed  merely 
to  the  extension  of  the  industry  in  the  South.* 

SILK  MAKTTFACTTTBE. 

The  manufacture  of  silk  was  begun  on  a  small  scale  in  colonial 
days,  but  was  only  a  rare  household  industry  imtil  about  1829,  when 
the  first  silk  factories  began  to  appear.^  About  the  same  time,  too, 
the  raising  of  the  silk  worms,  as  well  as  the  reeling  and  preparing  of 
the  silk,  was  persistently  urged  as  a  suitable  employment  for  women 
and  children.'  It  was  pointed  out  that  "this  will  be  a  work  at 
home,  by  one's  own  fireside,  and  in  one's  own  domestic  circle;  and 
will  open  an  employment  for  females  healthful,  profitable,  and 
pleasant."/  In  1835,  indeed,  it  was  expected  that  the  development 
of  silk  manufactures  would  give  "profitable  employment  to  vast 
numbers  of  women  and  children  at  their  own  homes."^ 

Early  in  the  thirties,  however,  the  power  loom  was  apphed  to  silk 
manufacture,  and  the  factory  system  began  to  develop.*  In  the 
silk  manufacture  of  Massachusetts  there  were  reported  to  be 
employed  in  1837,  36  "male  hands"  and  89  "female  hands," < 
and  in  1845,  28  "male  hands"  and  128  "female  hands."^  These 
figures,  of  course,  relate  only  to  Massachusetts,  where  the  pro- 
portion of  women  employees  in  textile  industries  has  always  been 
high.    But  in  1850  females,  without  distinction  of  age,  appear  to  have 

a  Freedley,  Philadelphia  and  Its  Manufoctures,  1858,  pp.  254, 255. 

b  See  Table  X,  p.  252. 

c  Special  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  III,  Selected  Indus- 
tries, p.  63. 

^  National  Grazette,  Philadelphia,  January  13,  December  30,  1829. 

«  Niles'  Register,  March  19,  1831,  and  November  16,  1833. 

/  The  Man,  New  York,  March  17,  1834.  This  was  a  labor  paper  edited  by  Geoige 
Henry  Evans. 

9  National  Grazette,  Aug:ust  22,  1835. 

*  In  1834  power  looms  were  in  use  in  a  factory  at  Lisbon,  Goam.  (The  Man,  April, 
1834.    Quoted  from  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. ) 

<  Statistical  Tables  Exhibiting  the  Condition  and  Products  of  Certain  Branches  of 
Industry  in  Massachusetts  for  the  Year  Ending  April  1,  1837,  p.  169,  et  aeq. 

i  Statistics  of  the  Condition  and  Products  of  Certain  Branches  of  Industry  in  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  Year  Ending  April  1,  1845,  p.  329  et  aeq. 
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constituted  62.5  per  cent  of  the  employees  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  ''silk  and  silk  goods"  and  65.3  per  cent  of  those  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  ''silk,  sewing  and  twist."  In  1860  the  propor- 
tion of  women  appears  to  have  been  even  higher,  but  in  1870,  when 
the  children  were  separately  given,  the  women  alone  in  both  branches 
of  silk  manufacture  constituted  only  53.1  per  cent  of  the  employees. 
In  1900  their  proportion  was  almost  precisely  the  same,  53.2  per 
cent,  but  in  1905  it  had  risen  to  56.8, per  cent.  The  proportion  of 
children  declined  from  20.8  per  cent  in  1870  to  9.2  per  cent  in  1905, 
and  the  proportion  of  men  rose  from  26.1  per  cent  in  1870  to  34  per 
cent  in  1905.'' 

Many  changes,  however,  have  occurred  in  the  silk  industry  which 
do  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  statistics.  Machinery,  for  instance, 
was  substituted  about  1857  for  female  labor  in  the  cutting  of  fringes.^ 
In  the  weaving  of  ribbon,  moreover,  which  was  formerly  almost  all 
done  by  men,*  the  high-speed  looms  introduced  between  1890  and 
1900  are  said  to  have  caused  a  substitution  of  women  for  men,  be- 
cause the  ease  in  manipulation  made  the  work  suitable  for  women.^ 

OTHSB  TEXTILB  INDUSTRIES. 

These  four  industries,  cotton,  woolen  (including  worsted),  hosiery 
and  knitting,  and  silk,  contained  in  1900  about  88  per  cent  of  all 
the  women  engaged  in  the  group  "textile  industries"  as  given  in 
Table  X.  Of  the  other  industries  there  given,  which  employed  in 
1900  over  2,000  women,  the  proportion  of  women  has,  upon  the 
whole,  decreased  in  the  manufacture  of  "jute  and  jute  goods." 
But  in  1905,  50.7  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  this  industry  were 
women,*  an  increase  over  1900.  In  the  manufacture  of  cordage 
and  twine  there  appears  to  have  been  a  large  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  women  between  1880  and  1890,  but  since  the  latter  date 
the  proportion  has  steadily  declined,  being  34.2  per  cent  in  1905/ 
In  the  dyeing  and  finishing  of  textiles,  too,  the  proportion  of  women 

a  Special  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Manufoctures,  1905,  Part  I,  p.  Ixxxi.  See  also 
Table  X,  p.  252. 

ft  Freedley,  Philadelphia  and  Its  Manufactures,  1858,  p.  247. 

e  In  1871  the  employment  of  one  woman  silk  weaver  in  an  establishment  at  Milton 
caused  a  strike  among  the  men.    (The  Revolution,  May  25,  1871.) 

tf  Twelfth  Census,  1900,  Manufactures,  Part  III,  Selected  Industries,  p.  208.  In  1905 
there  were  reported  as  ribbon  weavers  4,398  men,  1,828  women,  and  47  children. 
(Special  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Bfanufactures,  1905,  Part  III,  Selected  Industries, 
p.  177.) 

«  Special  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  I,  p.  11. 

/  Idem,  p.  7.  In  1820  there  were  reported  as  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton, 
flax,  and  hemp  bagging,  cables,  and  cordage  840  men,  18  women,  and  406  children, 
or  1.4  per  cent  women.  (American  State  Papers,  Finance,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  29-223, 291- 
297.  Statistics  of  manufacturing  industries  collected  by  the  census  of  1820.)  One 
cordage  factory  in  Philadelphia  in  1858  is  said  to  have  employed  70  hands,  about  one- 
tfiiid  females.    (Freedley,  Phiftuielphia  and  ItB  Manufactures,  1858,  p.  374.) 
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employees  appears  to  have  increased  since  1890,  being  15.9  per  cent 
in  1905.''  And  in  the  manufacture  of  ''bags,  other  than  paper," 
the  proportion  of  women  ^nployees  increased  steadily  and  rapidly 
from  1850  to  1900,  but  dropped  from  65.3  per  cent  in  the  latter  year 
to  59.7  per  cent  in  1905.^  In  the  manufacture  of  '' upholstering 
materialsi''  in  which  nearly  2,000  women  were  engaged  in  1900,  the 
proportion  of  women  employees  has  increased  decidedly  since  1880. 
As  early  as  1845,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  women  in 
New  York  were  engaged  in  the  weaving  of  hair  cloth,  which  was 
done  by  hand  looms  worked  by  two  girls,  and  also  in  the  picking 
apart  of  curled  hair,  which  was  generally  done,  it  was  said,  by 
married  Irish  women  and  their  children  at  home.*'  Soon  after- 
wards, however,  power  looms  were  introduced  for  the  weaving  of 
hair  cloth,  and  one  girl  could  attend  ten  looms.^ 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

The  hours  of  labor  in  textile  factories  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  were  much  longer  than  within  recent  years.  In 
Massachusetts  in  1825  the  ''time  of  employment"  in  incorporated 
manufacturing  companies  was  "generally  12  or  13  hours  each  day, 
excepting  the  Sabbath."  Of  the  places  which  reported  the  number  of 
hours  in  that  year,  at  only  two,  Ludlow  and  Newbury,  were  the 
hours  as  low  as  11  a  day.  At  Brimfield,  West  Boylston,  Bellingham, 
North  Bridgewater,  Chelmsford  (Lowell),  Danvers,  FrankUn,  Fram- 
ingham,  Hopkinton,  Pembroke,  Rehoboth,  Southbridge,  Seekonk, 
and  Taunton  the  hours  were  12  a  day,  at  Northboro  11^,  and  at 
Springfield  12^.  At  Duxboro  the  hours  were  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
and  at  Troy  (Fall  River)  and  Wellington  the  employees  worked 
*'all  day."  *  In  1826,  15  or  16  hours  constituted,  according  to  the 
Hon.  WiUiam  Gray,  the  working  day  at  Ware,  Mass.^ 

o  Special  Reports  of  GensuB  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  I,  p.  7.    In  1820  793 
persons  were  engaged  in  wool  carding,  cloth  dressing,  dyeing,  and  calico  printing,  of' 
whom  only  7,  or  nine-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  were  women,  and  160,  or  20.2  per  cent, 
were  boys  and  girls.    (American  State  Papers,  Finance,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  29-223,  291-297. 
Statistics  of  manufacturing  industries  collected  by  the  census  of  1820. ) 

<>Idem,  p.  3. 

c  For  an  interesting  description  of  the  work  of  women  in  the  manufacture  of  hair 
cloth  and  of  curled  hair  at  this  period  see  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  August  26, 1846. 

<f  Greeley  and  others,  Great  industries  of  the  United  States,  pp.  631,632. 

«  Massachusetts  Legislative  Files,  1825,  Senate,  No.  8074 .  Manuscript.  Reprinted  in 
Documentary  History  of  American  Industrial  Society,  Vol.  V,  pp.  57-61.  AtTroy  "all 
day''  meant  in  winter  from  as  soon  as  the  operatives  could  see  until  7.30  in  the  even- 
ing, with  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  half  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  in  summer  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  with  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for 
dinner.  According  to  Nourse,  Genesis  of  the  Power  Loom,  p.  39,  cotton  spinners 
at  the  Poignaud  and  Plant  Mill,  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  worked  12  hours  a  day 
in  1812. 

/Gray,  Aiguiii«Dt  on  Petition  for  Ten-Hour  Law  before  Committee  an  Labor, 
February  13,  1873,  p.  5. 
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By  the  thirties  the  hours  appear  to  hare  been,  if  anything,  longer. 
At  Fall  River,  about  1830,  the  hours  were  from  5  a.  m.,  or  as  soon 
as  light,  to  7.30  p.  m.,  or  till  dark  in  summer,  with  one-half  hour  for 
breakfast  and  the  same  time  for  dinner  at  noon,*  making  a  day  of 
13i  hours. ^  In  general  the  hours  of  labor  in  textile  factories  in 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Massachusetts  in  1832  were  said 
to  be  13  a  day.*  But  at  the  Eagle  MiU,  Griswold.  Conn.,  it  was  said 
that  15  hours  and  10  minutes  actual  labor  in  the  mill  were  required.' 

At  Paterson,  X.  J.,  in  1835,  the  women  and  children  were  obliged 
to  be  at  work  at  4.30  in  the  morning.  They  were  allowed  half 
an  hour  for  breakfast  and  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  dinner,  and 
then  worked  as  long  as  they  could  see.'  After  the  strike  of  that 
year,  however,  the  hours  at  Paterson  were  reduced  to  an  average  of 
11^  a  day.  ^  At  Manayunk,  Philadelphia,  in  1833,  the  hours  of  work 
were  said  to  be  13  a  day.^  And  a  Uttle  later  the  hours  at  the  Schuylkill 
factory,  Philadelphia,  were  ''from  sunrise  to  sunset,  from  the  21$t  of 
March  to  the  20th  September,  inclusively,  and  from  sunrise  until  8 
o'clock  p.  m.  during  the  remainder  of  the  year."  One  hour  was 
allowed  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  during  the  first- 
mentioned  six  months,  and  one  hour  for  dinner  during  the  other  half 
year.  On  Saturdays  the  mill  was  stopped  ''one  hour  before  sunset 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  machinery."  * 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  cotton  factories,  and 
one  which  may  be  considered  to  represent  roughly  conditions  from 
early  in  the  thirties  imtil  the  beginning  of  legislation  in  1847,  and 
even  later  in  many  places,  was  made  in  1839  by  James  Montgomery, 
superintendent  of  the  York  factories  at  Saco,  Me.    He  said:^ 

From  the  1st  of  September  to  the  1st  of  May  work  is  commenced  in 
the  morning  as  soon  as  the  hands  can  see  to  advantage,  and  stopped 
regularly  during  these  eight  months  at  half  past  7  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

During  four  of  these  eight  months,  viz,  from  the  1st  of  November 
to  the  Ist  of  March,  the  hands  take  breakfast  before  sunrise,  that 

a  Peck  and  Earl,  Fall  River  and  Its  Industries,  p.  28. 

>  See  also  Fenner,  History  of  Fall  River,  p.  23. 

cFree  Enquirer,  June  14, 1832;  The  State  Herald:  The  Factory  People's  Advocate, 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  June  7,  1832,  gave  the  average  hours  as  13}. 

'Luther,  Address  to  the  Workingmen,  third  edition,  1836,  p.  20. 

«Idem,  p.  43.  From  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  "Mechanics 
and  others  of  Newark ''  to  inquire  into  the  Paterson  strike  of  1835. 

/Commercial  Bulletin,  St.  Louis,  August  24,  1835;  Workingman's  Advocate, 
New  York,  August  29,  1835. 

^Pennsylvanian,  August  28,  1833. 

*  Luther,  Addieas  to  the  Workingmen,  third  edition,  1836,  pp.  49,50.  ''Rules  of 
the  Schuylkill  Manufactiuing  Company." 

iUimtgomery,  Practical  Detail  of  the  Cotton  Manu&K:ture  of  the  United  States, 
1840,  pp.  173, 174. 
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they  may  be  readjr  to  begin  work  as  soon  as  they  can  see;  but  from 
the  1st  of  April  till  the  Ist  of  October  30  minutes  are  allowed  for 
breakfast  at  7  o'clock,  and  during  the  months  of  March  and  October 
at  half  past  7. 

During  the  four  summer  months,  or  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the 
1st  of  September,  work  is  commenced  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  stopped  at  7  in  the  evening. 

The  omner  hour  is  at  half  past  12  o'clock  throughout  the  year: 
the  time  allowed  is  45  minutes  during  the  four  summer  months  ana 
30  minutes  during  the  other  eight. 

The  following  table  of  the  average  hours  of  labor  has  been  furnished 
me  by  an  experienced  manufacturer,  and  is  deemed  as  correct  an 
average  as  could  be  given.  The  time  given  is  for  the  first  of  each 
month: 

AVERAGE  HOURS  OF  WORK  PER  DAY  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR. 


Month. 


HonxB. 


Mlnntet. 


Month. 


Hoan. 


Minutes. 


January.. 
Febraary 
March.... 

April 

May 

June 


11 
12 
•  11 
13 
12 
12 


34 

00 
52 
81 
46 
46 


July 

August 

September 
October. . . 
November 
December. 


13 
12 
12 
12 
11 
11 


46 
46 

2S 
10 
66 

34 


a  The  hours  of  labor  on  the  1st  of  March  are  less  than  in  Februarr,  even  though  the  days  are  a  little 
longer,  because  30  minutes  are  allowed  for  breiJcfBst  from  the  1st  of  March  to  the  1st  of  September. 

Taking  one  day  for  each  month  the  whole  number  of  working  hours 
in  the  year^^  according  to  the  preceding  table^  are  146  hours  44  mmutes, 
which,  divided  hy  twelve  for  the  number  of  months,  gives  a  result 
of  12  nours  13  mmutes  as  the  average  time  for  each  day,  or  73  hours 
18  minutes  per  week;  therefore  about  73 i  hours  per  week  may  be 
regarded  as  tne  average  hours  of  labor  in  the  cotton  factories  of  Lowell, 
and  generally  throu^out  the  whole  of  the  eastern  district  of  the 
United  States.  In  many,  perhaps  in  the  majoritv,  of  the  cotton 
factories  of  the  middle  and  southern  districts,  the  hours  of  labor  in 
summer  are  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  or  from  half  past  4  o'clock  in 
the  morning  till  half  past  7  in  the  evening,  being  about  13}  hours 

Eer  day,  equal  to  82^  hours  per  week.     In  tnese  factories  the  average 
ours  of  laDor  throughout  tne  year  will  be  about  75^  per  week. 

The  Rev.  Henry  A.  Miles  gave  this  same  table  of  hours  as  represent- 
ing conditions  in  Lowell  in  1845,  and  added:  ''In  addition  to  the 
above,  it  should  be  stated  that  lamps  are  never  lighted  on  Saturday 
evening,  and  that  four  holidays  are  allowed  in  the  year,  viz,  Fast 
Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Christmas  Day."  "  The 
statements  of  a  writer  in  the  Voice  of  Industry  in  1845,  too,  giving 
the  actual  hours  worked  in  different  factories  in  Lowell,  winter  and 
summer,  appear  to  indicate  that  no  reduction  had  occurred,  and  in 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  the  hours  were  said  to  be  practically  the  same  as 


o  Milee,  Lowell  as  It  Was  and  as  It  Is,  1845,  p.  101.    Nearly  the  same  figures  were 
given  in  the  Voice  of  Industry,  June  26,  1845. 
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at  Lowell.''  In  the  same  year,  moreover,  the  special  committee  of 
the  Massachusetts  legislature  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of 
hours  gave  in  the  report,  as  representing  the  hours  of  labor  at  Lowell  in 
that  year,  the  same  table  that  had  earlier  been  given  by  Montgomery.* 
Not  only  were  the  hours  very  long,  but  it  was  frequently  complained 
that  they  were  often  extended  from  5  to  30  minutes  by  various  de- 
vices. Sometimes,  it  was  said,  the  correct  time  was  used  to  begin  work, 
but  slow  time  to  end.*  Similar  complaints  were  made  in  1846.' 
This  custom,  indeed,  was  made  the  subject  of  bitter  complaint  by 
the  committee  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Farmers,  Mechan- 
ics, and  Workingmen,  which  reported  in  1832  on  '*the  education  of 
children  in  manufacturing  districts,"  as  follows:* 

In  the  return  from  Hope  Factory,  R.  L,  it  is  stated  that  the  prac- 
tice is  to  ring  the  first  bell  in  the  morning  at  10  minutes  after  the 
break  of  day,  the  second  bell  at  10  minutes  after  the  first,  in  5  minutes 
after  which,  or  in  25  minutes  after  the  break  of  day,  all  hands  are  to 
be  at  their  labor.  The  time  for  shutting  the  gates  at  night,  as  the 
signal  for  labor  to  cease,  is  8  o'clock  by  the  factory  time,  which  is 
from  20  to  25  minutes  behind  the  true  time.  And  the  only  respite 
from  labor  during  the  day  is  25  minutes  at  breakfast,  and  the  same 
number  at  dinner.  From  the  village  of  Nashua,  in  the  town  of 
Dunstable,  N.  H.,  we  learn  that  the  time  of  labor  is  from  the  break 
of  day  in  the  morning  until  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  that  the 
factory  time  is  25  mmutes  behind  the  true  solar  time.  From  the 
Arkwright  and  Harris  Mills  in  Coventry,  R.  I.,  it  is  stated  that  the 
last  beU  in  the  morning  rings  and  the  wheel  starts  as  early  as  the 
help  can  see  to  work,  and  that,  a  great  part  of  the  year,  as  early  as  4 
o'cfock.  Labor  ceases  at  8  o'clock  at  night,  factory  time,  and  1 
hour  in  the  day  is  allowed  for  meals.  From  the  Rockland  Factory 
in  Scituate,  R.  I.,  the  Richmond  Factory  in  the  same  town,  the 
various  establishments  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  those  at  Somerworth, 
N.  H.,  we  collect  similar  details.  At  the  numerous  establishments 
in  the  village  of  Pawtucket,  the  state  of  things  is  very  similar,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fact  that  within  a  few  weeks  public  opinion 
has  had  the  effect  to  reduce  the  factory  time  to  the  true  solar  stand- 
ard. And,  in  fact,  we  believe  these  details  to  serve  very  nearly  to 
illustrate  tne  general  practice. 

«  Voice  of  Industry,  December  26,  1845.  At  Great  Falls,  N.  H.,  in  1S44  a  ccnre- 
gpondent  of  the  Worldng  Man's  Advocate  (Sept.  7,  1844)  said  that  ''the  girls  are  called 
to  their  work  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  7  the  bell  rings  for  break ^t,  and  in  16 
minutes  the  bell  again  calls  them  to  work;  they  are  allowed  30  minutes  for  dinner, 
are  again  caUed  to  work  and  kept  in  until  7  o'clock,  making  in  all  more  than  13  hours, 
for  which  they  receive  11.25  to  |2  per  week.*' 

^  Massachusetts  Report  on  Hours  of  Labor,  House  Document  No.  50,  1845,  p.  9. 
Reprinted  in  Docimientary  History  of  American  Industrial  Society,  Vol.  VIII,  pp. 
133-151. 

cThe  State  Herald:  The  Factory  People's  Advocate,  January  6,  1831;  Luther, 
Address  to  the  Workingmen,  third  edition,  1836,  p.  19. 

'  Voice  of  Industry,  February  27, 1846.  The  Voice  of  Industry  was  a  labor  paper, 
the  oigan  of  the  factory  operatives. 

«  Free  Enquirer,  June  14,  1832. 

4M50'*-4.  Doc.  645,  61-2-vol 
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From  these  facts,  your  committee  gather  the  following  conclusions: 
(1)  That  on  a  general  average,  the  youth  and  chil(&en  that  are 
employed  in  the  cotton  mills  are  compelled  to  labor  at  least  13^, 
perhaps  14  hours,  per  day,  factory  time*  and  (2)  that  in  addition  to 
this,  there  are  about  20  or  25  minutes  added,  by  reason  of  that  being 
so  much  slower  than  the  true  solar  time;  thus  making  a  day  of  labor 
to  consist  of  at  least  14  hours,  winter  and  summer,  out  or  which  is 
allowed,  on  an  average,  not  to  exceed  1  hour  for  rest  and  refreshment. 

Overtime,  too,  was  frequent.  Many  of  the  corporations  at  Lowell, 
according  to  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  Thayer,  ran  ''a  certain  quantity 
of  their  machinery,  certain  portions  of  the  year,  until  9,  and  half  past 
9  o'clock  at  night,  with  the  same  set  of  hands/'  " 

The  ^^Ughtmg  up''  period,  during  which  the  operatives  worked 
*'by  lamplight  in  the  morning  as  well  as  at  night,"*  also  caused  a 
great  deal  of  complaint.  ''By  candlelight  in  the  morning  and  by 
candlelight  at  night  they  must  prosecute  their  painful  labor,"  said 
the  Awl.*'  The  20th  of  March,  when  the  lights  were  ''blown  out" 
for  the  season,  was  regularly  celebrated  in  factory  towns  by  the 
operatives,  "who  decorate  their  large  hanging  lamps  with  flowers, 
and  form  garlands  of  almost  every  ingenious  description  in  honor  of 
'blow-out'  evening."  <*  The  operatives,  indeed,  found  cold  comfort 
in  the  splendid  "view  of  the  mills  at  evening,  when  lighted  during  the 
winter  months,"  when,  from  "some  eminence  it  seems  as  if  the  whole 
city  were  celebrating  some  hoUday  in  a  general  illumination."*  In 
1846,  indeed,  there  was  a  strike  at  Nashua,  N.  H.,  against  work  "by 
candlelight."  ^ 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  operatives  did  not  all  work 
these  hours.  The  warpers,  for  instance,  who  were  obliged  to  stand 
constantly  at  their  work,  were  not  required  to  work  as  many  hours 
as  the  other  operatives,  "being  frequently  permitted  to  leave  the 
mill  some  hours  before  the  rest."  ^  Dressers,  drawers-in,  harness 
knitters,  cloth-room  girls,  and  carders  are  also  mentioned  as  not 
working  so  long  as  spinners  and  weavers,  while  even  the  latter  could 
sometimes  give  their  work  to  a  "spare  hand."  * 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Miles,  indeed,  asserted  that,  though  these  were  the 
hours  during  which  the  wheels  were  run,  "by  a  system  adjusted  to 
secure  this  end,  by  keeping  engaged  a  number  of  spare  hands,  by 

o  Thayer,  Review  of  the  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  *  *  *  on  the  Petition 
Relating  to  the  Hours  of  Lahor,  Boston,  1845,  p.  16. 

ft  Workingman's  Advocate,  October  5,  1844. 

<5  The  Awl,  Lynn,  Mass.,  October  2,  1844.  Quoted  from  the  New  England  Opei^ 
latives'  Magazine.    The  Awl  was  a  labor  paper. 

d  Voice  of  Industry,  March  26,  1847. 

«  Handbook  for  the  Visitor  to  Lowell,  1848,  p.  84. 

/  Voice  of  Industry,  October  2, 1846. 

9  Miles,  Lowell  as  It  Was  and^  It  Is,  1845,  p.  82. 

*  Lowell  Offering,  December,  f845,  vol.  5,  p.  281, 
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occasional  pennissions  of  absence,  and  by  an  allowed  exchange  of 
work  among  the  girls,  the  average  number  of  hours  in  which  they  are 
actually  employed  is  not  more  than  10^.'' "  This,  he  said,  was  not 
a  mere  assertion,  but  had  been  ascertained  by  a  careful  examination 
of  the  records  kept  by  the  overseer  of  Boott  Mill  No.  1,  during  one  year. 
In  this  mill,  he  said,  were  106  girls  who  had  been  employed  a  year, 
working  by  the  job.  Disregarding  29  other  girls  working  by  the  job 
but  who  had  not  worked  a  year,  he  said  that  the  record  of  the  106 
girls  was  as  follows:  *  '*In  the  weaving  room  56  girls  worked  14,097 
days.  In  the  dressing  room  17  girls  worked  4,403^  days.  In  the 
spinning  room  21  girls  worked  5,615  days.  In  the  card  room  12 
gnrls  worked  3,536J  days.    Total,  106  girls  working  27,625  days." 

This  gave  as  the  **  average  number  of  days  per  year  to  each  girl, 
260.86.  Average  number  of  hours  per  day,  to  each  girl,  10  hours 
and  8  minutes."  The  average  number  of  hours  of  31  girls  who 
worked  by  the  day,  for  a  period  of  2  months,  he  found  to  have 
been  10  hoiirs  and  42  minutes.  These  figures,  he  said,  did  not 
include  absences  when  the  girls  put  their  work  into  the  hands  of 
friends.  He  acknowledged,  however,  that  in  some  cases,  called 
*'rare  exceptions,"  extra  hours  were  run  for  the  purpose  of  equal- 
izing the  work,  when  the  lights  ''never  in  the  whole  mill,  but  only 
in  one  or  two  of  its  rooms,  are  kept  burning  till  9  or  10  o'clock."  ^ 

The  labor  press  early  began  to  protest  against  the  long-hour  system 
and  to  agitate  for  a  10-hour  day,**  and  strikes  for  shorter  hours  were 
frequent.*  Naturally  the  agitation  was  uphill  work.  One  writer, 
replying  to  Seth  Luther's  Address  to  the  Workingmen,^  asked: 
''What  class  of  working  people  labor  so  few  hours  in  every  24  as 
factory  people  labor  in  the  cotton  mills?"  They  leave  off  work,  he 
complained,  at  half  past  7  in  the  evening  while  "nobody,  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  thinks  of  leaving  oflF  work,  on  ordinary  occasions 
before  9,  10,  or  even  11  o'clock."  Horace  Greeley,  even,  thought 
that  "the  factory  women  work  as  few  hours  as  those  of  any  other 
class  of  female  laborers,  while  the  fact  that  the  mills  are  greatly 

a  Miles,  Lowell  aa  It  Was  and  as  It  Is,  1945,  p.  103. 

&  Idem,  p.  105. 

c  Idem,  p.  107. 

tf  The  State  Herald:  The  Factory  People's  Advocate,  January  6,  1831,  said:  "The 
practice  of  summoning  people  to  work  at  half  past  5  in  the  morning,  and  keeping  them 
tiU  8  at  night,  in  the  winter,  and  from  daylight  till  sunset  in  the  summer,  at  factories, 
is  abominable,  and  without  precedent  in  other  business;  no  other  class  of  people  evei 
think  of  laboring  more  than  12  hours,  summer  or  winter.  Now  if  people  must  do  two 
days'  work  in  one,  they  ought  to  be  paid  for  it.  If  12  hours'  labor  is  considered  a  day's 
work,  then,  if  any  work  16,  they  ought  to  be  paid  for  4  hours'  extra  labor,  and  in  tiie 
same  proportion  for  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  time." 

*  History  of  Women  in  Trade  Unions,  Vol.  X  of  this  report,  p.  61  et  seq. 

/  A  Review  of  Seth  Luther's  Address  to  the  Workingmen  of  New  England,  by  a 
Factory  Hand,  Waltham,  November  28, 1832,  p.  21. 
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preferred  to  housework  by  nine-tenths  of  those  who  have  tried  both, 
is  undeniable."     **Let  us  all,"  he  added,  * 'stand  by  the  tariff."  • 

Even  the  operatives  were  often,  it  was  said,  against  a  reduction  of 
hours,  believing  that  it  would  result  in  a  reduction  of  wages.  Harriet 
Farley,  editor  of  the  Lowell  Offering,  thought  a  reduction  in  hours 
would  be  desirable  *  Vere  the  factory  operatives  all  yoimg,  unmar- 
ried, and  always  to  remain  single,  and  always  without  others  de- 
pendent upon  them,"  but  thought  it  would  work  hardship  to  widows 
who  were  toiling  for  their  children,  to  children  who  were  toiling  for 
their  parents,  and  to  many  others.  ^ 

In  spite  of  rebuffs,  however,  the  work  of  educating  public  opinion 
progressed.  Petitions  for  10-hour  legislation,  *  signed  by  hundreds 
of  factory  girls,  **  were  repeatedly  presented  to  the  Massachusetts 
l^slature,  and  repeatedly  legislative  committees  were  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  subject. 

Verse,  too,  was  employed  by  the  factory  girls  to  express  their 
aspiration  for  a  10-hour  day.    According  to  **Almira:" 

Great  and  glorious  is  our  cause. 
Commanded  by  our  Maker's  laws; 
Those  laws  which  elevate  mankind 
Command  us  to  enlarge  our  minds. 
To  cultivate  our  mental  poweis, 
And  thus  endow  these  minds  of  oui8« 
Time,  for  this  is  all  we  claim, 
Time,  we  struggle  to  obtain. 
Then  in  the  name  of  Freedom  rise, 
Nor  rest,  till  we  obtain  the  prize. 

— Alxnira,  in  Voloe  of  Industry,  Ttlbnarj  0, 1848. 

«  New  York  Weekly  Tribune,  November  24, 1845.  The  Voice  of  Industry,  Novem- 
ber 28, 1845,  replied:  "That  much  wrong  may  be  found  in  other  departments  of  female 
labor,  *  *  *  is  too  true,  but  this  is  no  good  I'eason  why  we  should  cover  up  and 
attempt  to  justify  the  system  of  factory  oppression  which  is  making  such  sad  inroada 
upon  the  happiness  of  our  people,  and  general  good  of  the  country.'' 

ft  Lowell  Offering,  vol.  3,  p.  192. 

cThe  ''Mechanics  and  Laborers'  Association  of  Peterborough,  N.  H."  in  1846 
declared  for  a  12-hour  day,  ''including  the  time  allowed  for  meals,"  and  invited 
"the  female  operatives  in  the  several  manufactories  in  this  town,  one  and  all,  to  unite 
in  petitioning  our  legislature  for  the  passage  of  a  law  establishing  the  12-hour  system." 
(Voice  of  Industry,  Feb.  13,  1846.) 

^In  1845  four  petitions  were  presented,  two  from  Lowell,  one  from  Fall  River,  and 
one  from  Andover.  One  of  the  Lowell  petitions  asked  for  a  law  providing  that  no 
corporation  or  private  citizen  should  "be  allowed,  except  in  cases  of  emergency,  to 
employ  one  set  of  hands  more  than  10  hours  per  day,"  and  the  other  asked  for  a  law 
making  10  hours  a  day's  work  "where  no  specific  agreement  is  entered  into  between 
the  parties."  The  first  was  signed  by  850  persons  and  the  last  by  only  300.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  Lowell  petitioners,  but  none  of  the  500  from  Fall  River,  were 
said  to  be  females.  (Massachusetts  Report  on  Hours  of  Labor.  Massachusetts  House 
Document  No.  50,  1845,  pp.  1, 2.  Reprinted  in  Documentary  History  of  American 
Industrial  Society,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  133, 134.) 
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An  ''unkaown  factory  girl,"  too,  who  longed  to  be  left  alone  with 
her  harp  and  her  grief  ''far  from  the  factory's  deaf'ning  sound," 
nevertheless  sang: 

But,  if  I  still  mu0t  wend  my  way, 

Uncheered  by  hope's  sweet  song, 
God  grant  that,  in  Uie  mills,  a  day 

May  be  but  ''ten  hours''  long. 

— Anooymoiu,  in  Voice  of  Industry,  Fsbmary  20, 1818. 

In  1847,  as  a  result  of  this  agitation,  a  10-hour  law  was  passed  in 
New  Hampshire.  *  Maine  ^  and  Pennsylvania  *  followed  the  example  in 
1848,  New  Jersey  in  1851,**  and  Rhode  Island  in  1853/  It  should  not 
be  supposed,  however,  that  these  early  laws  actually  estabUshed  the 
10-hour  day.  As  a  matter  of  fact  public  opinion  had  been  roused  to 
favor  a  10-hour  day,  but  had  not  yet  grasped  the  technical  difficul- 
ties of  its  enforcement.  Most  of  the  early  laws  allowed  '^contracting 
out,"  and  were  appUcable  only  to  corporations. 

The  New  Hampshire  law,  for  example,  was  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
vision that  the  operatives  might  contract  for  longer  hours.  As  a 
result,  though  pubUc  meetings  were  organized  and  an  active  agitation 
carried  on  to  prevent  the  operatives  from  signing  the  **  special  con- 
tracts" prepared  by  the  companies,  the  law  proved  wholly  inef- 
fective. The  companies  promptly  discharged  all  the  operatives  who 
refused  to  sign.-^  It  was  said  that  only  from  one-third  to  one-half 
of  the  operatives  employed  by  the  Nashua  Corporation  remained  at 
work  ^  and  **some  mills  or  parts  of  mills  were  stopped."  *  All  soon 
filled  up  with  fresh  hands,  however,  and  everything  went  on  as 
before.  Moreover,  the  operatives  who  refused  to  sign  were  black- 
listed even  by  the  Massachusetts  employers.  **At  the  present  time," 
said  the  Manchester  Democrat,'  ''when  the  law  of  our  State  provides 
that  the  operatives  need  not  work  more  than  10  hours,  imless  he  or 
she  so  pleases,  one  would  hardly  have  supposed  that  we  had  among 
us  men  so  devoid  of  humanity,  so  emphatically  blackhearted,  as  to 
'blackUst'  an  operative  for  exercising  a  right  conferred  by  the  statute, 
and  one  too  they  have  so  loudly  asserted  they  had  the  Uberty  to 
exercise  at  any  time,  free  and  unmolested.  Yet  such  is  the  fact. 
Operatives  who  have  refused  to  sign  the  'special  contracts,'  binding 
them  to  work  'as  long  as  the  mills  run,'  have  been  discharged  and 

a  Acta  of  1847,  ch.  488. 
6  Acts  of  1848,  ch.  83. 
«  Acts  of  1848,  No.  227. 
d  Acts  of  1851,  p.  321. 

•  Acts  of  1853  (Jan.  session),  p.  245. 
/Voice  of  Industry,  September  3,  17,  1847. 
Pidem,  September  17,  1847. 

*  Idem,  October  1,  1847. 

<  Quoted  in  the  Voice  of  Industry,  September  17, 1847. 
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'blacklisted.'  Yes,  more  than  this,  operatives  who  had  been  to 
Lowell  and  engaged  work  on  the  corporations,  have  beeti  refused 
work  after  word  had  been  sent  from  Manchester  that  they  had 
refused  to  'take  the  new  regulation  papers/  More  than  this  even, 
operatives  who  went  to  Lowell  the  past  week  were  refused  entrance 
to  the  yards,  and  told  in  the  most  impudent  manner  that  orders  had 
been  given  to  admit  or  employ  no  hands  from  Manchester/' 

The  .Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  laws,  too,  were  the  cause  of 
severe  and  prolonged  strikes  on  the  part  of  the  operatives  who 
attempted  to  secure  their  enforcement,  especially  at  Allegheny  City, 
Pa.,  and  Gloucester  and  Paterson,  N.  J.**  In  the  end  many  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  factories  adopted  the  10-hour  day 
with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  wages,  but  as  late  as  1867  the  girls 
of  the  Eagle  and  Anchor  mills  at  Pittsburg  went  on  strike  against  a 
reduction  of  wages  with  no  corresponding  reduction  of  the  12  hours 
a  day  during  which  they  appear  to  have  been  working.  *  It  should 
be  noted  in  this  connection,  too,  that  when  the  New  Jersey  law  went 
into  effect  in  1851  the  factories  of  that  State  had  been  working  only 
Hi  hours,  while  those  of  New  England  were  working  from  12^  to 
14  hours  a  day.  * 

In  April,  1847,  ^  however,  a  new  set  of  regulations  went  into  effect 
at  Lowell  which  reduced  the  hours  15  minutes  a  day  during  eight 
months  of  the  year  and  30  minutes  a  day  during  the  other  four 
months,  by  additions  to  the  meal  times.  The  legislative  committee 
on  hours  of  labor  reported  in  1850  that,  as  a  result  of  this  reduction, 
the  average  daily  time  of  labor  throughout  the  year  was  11  hours, 
58§  minutes,  or  less  than  2  minutes  short  of  12  hours.  By  months 
the  hours  were  as  follows:  * 


Month. 


January.. 
February 
March... 
April.... 

May 

June 


Hours. 

Minutes. 

11 

0 

11 

46 

11 

22 

13 

1 

12 

80 

12 

30 

Month. 


July 

August.. 
September 
October. . . 
November, 
December. 


Minutes. 


30 
30 
53 
40 
41 
0 


In  this  reduction  the  Manchester,  Nashua,  and  Dover  companies 
appear  to  have  followed  the  example  of  Lowell.^ 

o  See  History  of  Women  in  Trade  Unions,  Vol.  X  of  this  report,  pp.  63,  68,  for 
account  of  these  strikes.  At  Allegheny  City  in  1845  the  hours  were  said  to  be  llj  a 
day.    (Voice  of  Industry,  Oct.  2,  1845.) 

b  Boston  Weekly  Voice,  September  12,  1867;  Workingman's  Advocate,  September 
14,  1867. 

cNew  York  Daily  Tribune,  July  14,  23,  1851. 

d  Voice  of  Industry,  May  7,  June  11,  1847. 

« Maa«achu9ett8  House  Document  153,  1850.  Reprinted  in  Documentary  History 
of  American  Industrial  Society,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  151-186. 

/  Voice  of  Industry,  May  7,  1847. 
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The  next  change  in  the  hours  of  labor  at  Lowell  was  made  in 
September,  1853,  when  the  companies,  in  another  effort  to  stem  the 
rising  tide  of  the  10-hour  movement,  volimtarily  reduced  the  hours 
to  an  average  of  1 1  a  day.  ^  Even  before  this  change  was  made,  how- 
ever, it  was  stated  that  the  working  time  in  some  of  the  other  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  Massachusetts  was  considerably  longer 
than  at  Lowell.  ^  In  1856,  however,  the  mills  at  Lawrence  reduced 
their  time  to  10  J  hoiurs,  ^  and  by  the  time  the  lO-hoiu:  law  was  passed 
in  Massachusetts  the  hours  at  Lawrence  were  62^  and  at  Lowell  64^ 
a  week.  ^ 

In  other  places,  moreover,  occasional  reductions  in  hours  were 
made,  sometimes  voluntarily  with  the  same  object  as  at  Lowell  and 
sometimes  as  the  direct  result  of  a  strike. «  In  1861,  for  instance,  a 
strike  in  the  mills  at  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  resulted  m  a  reduc- 
tion from  13  to  11  hours,  ^  and  the  same  reduction  was  effected  in 
1865  by  strikes  at  Southbridge,  Taimton,  and  other  mills  in  eastern 
Massachusetts,  and  also  at  Lonsdale,  B.  I.  ^  At  the  latter  place  the 
hours,  which  had  been  12  from  1830  to  1865,  were  further  reduced  in 
1870  to  10 J.*  At  Fall  River  a  reduction  to  10  hours  a  day  was  made 
on  January  1,  1867,*  and  for  21  months  the  mills  were  run  on  this 
schedule,  but  in  1873  they  were  running  62^  hours  per  week.  Soon 
afterwards,  however,  the  agitation  for  a  10-hour  law  caused  a  reduc- 

«  Cowley,  History  of  Lowell,  second  edition,  1868,  p.  149.  About  a  year  earlier  they 
had  reduced  the  hours  in  the  machine  shops  to  11,  while,  as  a  resolution  of  the  Ten- 
Hours  State  Convention  of  1852  put  it,  "The  delicate  women  and  feeble  children  in 
their  factories,  are  left  to  toil  on,  apparently  unthought  of  or  uncared  for. "  (The  Hours 
of  Labor,  Address  of  the  Ten-Hours  State  Convention  to  the  People  of  Massachusetts, 
1862,  p.  8.) 

b  Massachusetts  House  Document  122,  1853,  p.  3. 

«  Gray,  Argument  on  Petition  for  Ten-Hour  law,  1873,  p.  5. 

tf  Idem,  p.  6. 

«  As  early  as  1827  it  was  stated  that  the  hours  at  the  Amesbury  Mills  (woolen)  at 
Amesbury,  Mass.,  were  **at  the  present  season,**  i.  e.,  January,  from  8  in  the  morning 
to  8  in  the  evening,  with  intermissions  including  about  2  hours,  which,  if  the  inter- 
missions were  not  exaggerated,  would  have  given  these  mills  a  10-hour  day.  (Merri- 
mack Journal,  Jan.  12,  1827.  Quoted  from  the  Newburyport  Herald.)  But,  in 
1850,  according  to  a  statement  of  the  superintendent,  the  hours  were  reduced  "one  a 
day"  by  doing  away  "with  working  after  dark "  (Harriet Farley,  Operatives'  Reply  to 
Hon.  Jere  Clemens,  Lowell,  1850.  Quoted  from  a  statement  of  the  superintendent 
sent  Miss  Farley  by  J.  6.  Whittier)  and  in  1852  there  was  an  unsuccessful  strike  at 
these  mills  against  the  abolition  of  a  luncheon  privilege  of  15  minutes  each  half  day. 
(Mass.  House  Doc.,  122,  1853.  Eleventh  Annual  Report  (Mass.)  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  Labor,  1880,  pp.  9-14.) 

/Eleventh  Annual  Report  (Mass.)  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  1880,  p.  19.  Daily 
Evening  Voice,  September  29,  1865. 

9  Eleventh  Annual  Report  (Mass.)  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  1880,  p.  21.  Daily 
Evening  Voice,  September  29,  October  7,  1865. 

]k  Tenth  Census,  1880,  Vol.  XX,  p.  366. 

*  Boston  Weekly  Voice,  December  6.  1866.    Cowley,  The  Ten-Hours  Law,  pp.  5-7. 
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tion  to  two-thirds  time.  But  on  December  1,  1873,  full  time  was 
resimied  and  continued  until  October  1,  1874,  when,  the  10-hour 
law  having  passed  the  state  legislature  and  received  the  governor's 
sanction,  the  mills  were  again  put  upon  short  time.^ 

A  10-hour  day  was  actually  in  force  in  1865  in  one  large  Lowell 
mill,^  and  in  the  Syracuse  woolen  mills,*  and  two  years  later  in  the 
Atlantic  Mills  at  Lawrence,^^  but  in  1866  the  Massachusetts  com- 
mission on  hours  of  labor  reported  that  11  hours  a  day  was  the 
general  rule  in  large  manufacturing  towns,  and  that  the  Waltham 
MiUs  worked  llj  or  llj  hours,  and  the  Middlefield  Woolen  Fac- 
tory 13  hoiu^.*  In  the  same  year  the  five  large  cotton  miUs  at 
Allegheny  City,  in  spite  of  the  Pennsylvania  law,  were  running  11 J 
hours  a  day/    At  Troy,  N.  Y.,  too,  the  ho\u«  were  11^.^ 

Retrograde  movements,  too,  sometimes  occiured.  At  Woonsocket, 
R.  I.,  the  day's  work  was  reduced  in  1853,  as  the  result  of  a  strike,  to 
11  hours  and  23  minutes.  In  1858,  however,  by  agreement  between  the 
manufacturers,  the  hours  were  raised  to  12  a  day  in  most  of  the  mills,* 
and  in  1865  the  hours  at  Woonsocket  were  said  to  have  been  12J 
a  day,  beginning  at  5  o'clock/  A  strike  for  shorter  hours  occurred  at 
Woonsocket  in  September,  1865/ 

A  similar  retrograde  movement  is  recorded  of  a  braid  mill  in  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  where  the  women  employees  were  notified  in  1868  that 
they  must  in  future  work  11  hours  for  the  same  pay  that  they  had 
been  receiving  for  a  10-hour  day.* 

In  general,  the  hours  of  labor  in  Massachusetts,  in  spite  of  the  lack 
of  legislation,  were  reduced  first,  other  States  following. '  When  the 
mills  of  Massachusetts  ran  12  hours  a  day,  *Hhose  of  Rhode  Island 
and  New  Hampshire  ran  13  hours.     When  her  mills  came  down  to  11 

«  C.  H.  Baxter,  History  of  the  Fall  River  Strike,  pp.  6, 7. 

b  Boston  Weekly  Voice,  April  19,  1866. 

c  Daily  Evening  Voice,  November  16,  1865.  Boston  Weekly  Voice,  December  6, 
1866. 

^  Gray,  Argument  on  Petition  for  Ten-Hour  Law,  1873,  p.  6.  Cowley,  The  Ten- 
Hours  Law,  pp.  5-7. 

«  Boston  Weekly  Voice,  March  8,  1866. 

/  Daily  Evening  Voice,  September  12,  1866.  A  10-hour  strike  occurred  at  Alle- 
gheny City  early  in  the  year.    (Fincher's  Trades'  Review,  February  24,  1866.) 

ff  Workingman*s  Advocate,  November  10,  1866. 

*  Daily  Evening  Voice,  August  12,  1865.  These  facta  were  brought  out  in  the  case 
of  Samuel  Harris  v.  Woonsocket  Company  et  al.,  United  States  circuit  court,  June 
term,  1864,  in  which  the  minority  mill  owners  of  Pawtucket  attempted  to  force  the 
majority  to  adopt  an  11-hour  day  in  order  to  effect  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
water  power. 

<  Idem,  August  4,  1865.    Quoted  from  the  Boston  Journal, 
ildem,  September  23,  29,  1865. 

*  Workingman's  Advocate,  March  21,  1868. 

i  Maine,  however,  adopted  11  hours  a  little  earlier  than  Masaachueetts.  (Gray, 
Argument  on  Petition  for  Ten-Hour  Law,  Feb.  13,  1873,  p.  28.) 
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hours  a  day,  theirs  came  down  to  12/'*  The  early  laws  of  the  other 
States  were,  indeed,  practically  dead  letters,  owing  to  their  contractixig- 
Dut  clauses.  In  Massachusetts,  where  the  leaders  of  the  10-hour  move- 
ment insisted  upon  effective  legislation,  the  manufacturers  reduced 
hours  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  laws.  But  even  there  the  women 
employed  in  textile  factories  generaUy  worked  11  hours  a  day  until 
prevented  by  legislation.  Since  1874,  however,  the  large  manufac- 
turing States  have  one  by  one  regulated  the  hours  of  labor  of  women 
in  manufacturing  establishments,  with  the  result  that  the  working 

time  is  decidedly  shorter. 

WA6BS. 

The  wages  of  women  in  textile  factories  were  at  first  considerably 
higher  than  in  other  occupations  in  which  they  were  engaged.^  This 
was  espedaUy  true  in  New  England.  But  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
the  establishment  of  textile  factories  distinctly  tended  to  raTse  the 
average  of  women's  wages.  Before  the  introduction  of  manufac- 
tures, according  to  Aiken,^  the  ordinary  rate  of  women's  wages  in 
New  England  was  from  $2.17  to  $3  a  month  and  board.  By  1833, 
men's  labor  would  command,  he  said,  50  per  cent  more  than  formerly, 
but  women's  wages  had  risen  from  200  to  300  per  cent.  Women's 
wages  in  this  country,  too,  were  considerably  higher  as  compared  with 
men's  wages  than  in  England.' 

The  effect  of  the  textile  factories  upon  women's  wages  in  other 
occupations  was  early  evident  and  was  a  cause  of  congratulation  or 

a  American  Workman,  January  1, 1870. 

h  Ifathew  Carey  in  1830  contrasted  the  condition  of  women  in  textile  factories  with 
that  of  seamstresses,  and  recommended  that  the  latter  be  sent  to  factory  districts  where 
they  could  be  employed  as  spinners  and  weavers.  (Carey's  Miscellaneous  Pamphlets, 
No  12.  "To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Daily  Sentinel,  On  the  Remuneration 
for  Female  Labor,"  1830,  p.  5.)  And  in  1845  Horace  Greeley,  in  an  editorial 
on  the  Allegheny  City  strike,  stated  that  the  girls  employed  there  were  getting 
"at  least  twice  as  much  as  working  women  throughout  the  country  average  and 
getting  their  pay  promptly."  (New  York  Daily  Tribune,  October  14,  1845.)  Again, 
in  1868,  in  commenting  on  a  strike  at  Chicopee  (Springfield),  the  Springfield 
Republican  remarked  that  the  girls  there  employed  "could  earn  at  the  reduced 
wages  from  $2  to  |2.50  a  week  above  their  board,  which  is  more  than  they  could 
get  at  other  business  and  from  75  cents  to  II  more  than  the  pay  for  housework." 
(Quoted  in  the  LoweU  Daily  Citizen  and  News,  April  9,  1858.)  One  earlier  writer, 
however,  considered  this  merely  an  evidence  of  the  bad  conditions  under  which 
women  worked  in  the  textile  factories,  for,  said  he,  "no  one  supposes  that  the  opera- 
tives are  paid  anything  more  than  is  suflicient  to  secure  their  services."  (C/orpfira- 
tionsand  Operatives,  being  an  Exposition  of  the  Condition  of  Factory  Operatives 
and  a  Review  of  the  "Vindication,"  by  Elisha  Bartlett.  By  a  Citizen  of  Lowell. 
LoweU,  1843,  p.  52.) 

«  Aiken,  Labor  and  Wages  at  Home  and  Abroad,  1849,  p.  29. 

'  H.  0.  Carey,  Essay  on  the  Rate  of  Wages,  1835,  p.  81.    But  in  1866  the  Mamuhti- 
aettB  Commiasion  on  Hours  of  Labor  reported  that  the  wages  of  women  in  texiilfv  far- 
lories  were  from  one-fourth  to  two-thirds  the  wages  of  men.    (Daily  Eveoinf^  V^Vv;^^ 
Mttdi  a,  1866.) 
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complaint,  according  to  the  point  of  view.  At  the  time  of  the  Lynn 
shoe  binders'  strike  of  1834  for  higher  wages,  their  ^'Address"  said: 
''It  is  well  known  that  in  factories  yoimg  ladies  receive  a  high  price 
for  their  services,  and  imless  our  females  receive  nearly  an  equal 
amoimt,  they  may  be  induced  to  seek  employment  in  the  factory,  the 
printing  office,  or  some  other  place  where  they  may  receive  a  just  com- 
pensation for  their  services/'** 

The  difficulty  of  hiring  women  to  do  housework  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  factories  was  a  frequent  cause  of  complaint.  They  could  earn, 
it  was  said,  more  money  in  less  time  and  with  less  labor  in  the  factories 
than  in  domestic  service.^ 

Though  the  wages  of  domestic  servants  rose  from  50  cents  a  week 
before  the  factory  system  to  about  $1.50  a  week  in  1849,*  still  they 
did  not  keep  pace  with  the  wages  offered  by  the  textile  mills. 

At  the  Poignaud  and  Plant  Mill,  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  in  1812, 
women  cotton  spinners  received  from  $2.33  to  $2.75  a  week,  out  of 
which  theypaid  $1.08  to  $1.16  per  week  for  board,  including  washing.** 
About  1814,  in  Fall  River,  cotton-mill  operatives  received  from  $2.75 
to  $3.25  a  week  and  paid  $1.75  for  board.*  At  Lowell  women's  wages 
in  1827  were  said  to  be  from  $1  to  $3  a  week  in  addition  to  board,-^ 
and  the  Amesbury  woolen  mill  is  said  to  have  paid  50  cents  a  day,  or 
$3  a  week.^  In  1829,  however,  wages  at  Lowell  were  given  as  only 
$1.75  a  week  in  addition  to  board,*  At  Paterson,  N.  J.,  too,  women's 
wages  in  cotton  mills  in  1830  were  about  $2  a  week.* 

According  to  the  report  of  the  New  York  Convention  of  the  Friends 
of  Domestic  Industry  on  the  Production  and  Manufacture  of  Cotton  ^ 
the  average  wages  in  Massachusetts  in  1831  were  $2.25,  in  New 
Hampshire  $2.60,  in  Vermont  $1.84,  in  Maine  $2.33,  in  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island  $2.20,  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  $1.90,  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  $2,  in  Maryland  $1.91,  and  in  Virginia 
$1.58.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  there  was  an  actual  reduction 
in  wages  about  the  end  of  the  twenties  and  beginning  of  the  thirties. 

It  is  evident  that  wages  were  considerably  higher  in  the  New 
England  States,  except  Vermont,  which  had  comparatively  few 
factories,   than  farther  south.     In  Maryland,  indeed,   wages  were 

«  Lynn  Record,  January  8,  1834. 

6  A  Review  of  Seth  Luther's  Address  to  the  Workingmen  of  New  England,  by  A 
Factory  Hand,  Waltham,  November  28,  1832,  p.  21. 

c  Aiken,  Labor  and  Wages,  1849,  p.  29. 

d  Nourse,  Genesis  of  the  Power  Loom,  Proceedings,  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
vol.  16,  p.  39. 

<  Peck  and  Earl,  Fall  River  and  Its  Industries,  p.  19. 

/  Merrimack  Journal,  March  30,  1827. 

0  Idem,  January  12,  1827. 

*Poul8on'8  American  Daily  Advertiser,  August  26,  1829. 

i  Trumbull,  History  of  Industrial  Paterson,  p.  52. 

i  Page  16. 
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considered  oppressively  low.  In  1829  a  correspondent  of  the  Mechan- 
ics' Free  Press,**  writing  from  Ellicotts  Mills,  Md.,  complained  bitterly 
of  a  reduction  of  from  12 J  to  50  per  cent  in  the  Union  factory  in  that 
neighborhood.  '^ Among  those,''  said  this  correspondent,  **who  are 
obliged  to  submit  to  and  comply  with  the  mandate  of  this  relentless 
ruler  (of  a  free  people)  are  a  number  of  females,  and  the  children  of 
widows,  who  have  been  induced  to  locate  here  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  work  and  subsistence  for  their  families;  and  whose  pre- 
viously scanty  pittance  being  thus  abridged,  will  heap  additional 
misery  on  their  already  heavily  oppressed  shoulders."  The  next 
year  it  was  stated  *  that  another  factory  of  the  same  neighborhood 
had  not  only  reduced  wages  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  Union 
factory,  but  *'pay  their  hands  off  with  depreciated  paper  after  there 
is  from  four  to  five  months'  wages  due."  This  practice  was  said  to  be 
indulged  in,  too,  by  a  manufacturer  of  Morrisville,  Pa.,  who  paid  his 
hands  '*with  money  of  his  own  make,  which  will  pass  nowhere  but 
at  his  own  store,  for  dry  goods,  groceries,  etc.,  on  which  he  has  from 
10  to  15  per  cent  profit."* 

The  truck-store  system  was  in  use,  too,  at  Fall  River,  Paterson, 
and  doubtless  at  other  places.  At  Paterson  a  circular  issued  in  1835 
declared  that  this  system  ^^  reduces  us  to  the  disagreeable  necessity 
of  paying  whatever  price  the  extravagance  of  the  storekeeper  may 
think  proper  to  demand."     Further  complaint  was  there  made  that — 

Third.  They  have  in  a  number  of  instances,  where  settlements 
have  been  demanded,  kept  back  one  week's  work,  and  demanded  a 
receipt  in  full. 

Fourth.  They  have  been  uniformly  in  the  practice  of  deducting 
one  quarter  from  each  day's  labor  when  we  were  behind  the  time  but 
five  minutes.** 

At  Lowell,  however,  the  operatives  were  paid  promptly  in  cash. 
Payments,  under  the  factory  rules,  were  generally  made  monthly.* 

In  1833  and  1834,  and  again  in  1836  and  1837,  the  manufacturers 
were  hard  pressed  financially  ani  were  driven  to  reduce  wages.-^ 

fl  Free  Enquirer,  May  6, 1829.     Copied  from  the  Mechanics'  Free  Press,  Philadelphia. 

6  Mechanics'  Free  IVess,  October  16,  1830. 

c  Idem,  October  30,  1830. 

^  Brothers,  United  States  of  North  America  as  they  are,  not  as  they  are  generally 
described:  Being  a  cure  for  radicalism.  London,  1840,  pp.  242,243.  Circular  issued 
by  factory  operatives. 

«  "Conditions  on  which  help  is  hired  by  the  Cocheco  Manufacturing  Company, 
Dover,  N.  H."  (The  Man,  March  11,  1834,  and  Luther,  Address  to  the  Workingmen 
of  New  England,  third  edition,  1836,  p.  36.)  *' General  rules  of  the  Ix)well  Manufac- 
turing Company."  (Luther,  Address  to  the  Workingmen  of  New  England,  third 
edition,  pp.  40-42.)  "Regulations  to  be  observed  by  aU  persons  employed  in  the 
factories  of  the  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company."  (Ilandbook  to  Lowell,  1848, 
pp.  42-44.  Reprinted  in  Documentary  Hist«ry  of  American  Industrial  Society,  Vol. 
VII,  pp.  135, 136.) 

/  See  Carey's  Select  Scrape,  vol,  48,  p.  368,  and  Boston  Courier,  March  13,  1834, 
and  June  3,  1837. 
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These  reductions  were  the  cause  of  a  number  of  strikes,  ^  especially 
in  1834  and  1836,  but  the  resistance  of  the  employees  was  made  impos- 
sible by  the  panic  of  1837.  In  1842  there  was  another  period  of 
depression  when  wages  are  said  to  have  sunk  from  an  average  of  $2  a 
week  and  board  to  an  average  of  $1.50  a  week  and  board.  ^  About 
1845,  too,  wages  of  woolen-factory  operatives  were  greatly  reduced,  • 
and  in  August  of  that  year  many  of  the  girls  are  said  to  have  left  the 
Lowell  mills  on  account  of  reductions  in  wages.**  The  reductions 
continued  in  1846. 

The  Newburyport  Advertiser .  announced  on  January  23,  1846,* 
that  *Hhe  weavers  in  one  of  the  factories  in  this  town  have  recently 
had  their  wages  cut  down  10  per  cent,''  and  that  the  overseers  had  so 
arranged  the  looms  as  to  make  the  reduction  amount  to  more  than 
15  per  cent.  In  1848,  too,  reductions  occurred  in  a  number  of  places, 
especially  at  Waltham  in  February-^  and  at  Lowell  during  the 
summer.^  The  state  of  the  market  was  cited  as  the  excuse.  In 
1866,  again,  wages  were  reduced  in  one  of  the  mills  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,* 
and  in  1867  in  three  woolen  mills  at  Waterford,  R.  L<  At  Fall  River 
a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  was  made  on  December  1, 1873,  and  another 
of  the  same  proportion  in  1874.  The  latter,  however,  was  success- 
fully resisted  on  the  initiative  of  the  women  weavers.^  Other 
reductions  which  were  the  cause  of  strikes  are  given  in  Table  A. 

Many  of  these  reductions,  however,  were  merely  in  the  piece 
rates,  and  by  the  improvement  of  machinery  and  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  looms  tended  the  girls  were  enabled  to  earn  as  much 
in  a  week  as  before.*  Between  1842  and  1846,  indeed,  the  net  result 
of  the  changes  in  piece  rates  and  in  macliinery  and  organization 
of  labor  force  appears  to  have  been  a  rise  in  average  wages,  at  least 
at  Lowell.  The  situation  was  clearly  stated  by  Sarah  G.  Bagley, 
one  of  the  labor  leaders  of  the  day,  who  said:  **A  few  years  ago  no 

a  See  Table  A,  p.  260. 

»  Aiken,  Labor  and  Wages,  1849,  p.  29.  The  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  October  22, 
1845,  said  that  during  November  and  December,  1842,  wages  were  reduced  25  per  cent. 

c  Voice  of  Industry,  July  17,  1845.    Quoted  from  Ivowell  Patriot. 

^  Idem,  August  14,  1845.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Morning  News  (New  York) 
announced  that  "since  the  establishment  of  the  present  tariff''  1,300  girls  had  been 
dischanred  from  the  Lowell  factories  and  the  wages  of  the  remainder  reduced  50 
centa  per  week.  But  Horace  Greeley  absolutely  denied  this.  (New  York  Weekly 
Tribune,  October  29,  1845.) 

«  Quoted  in  Voice  of  Industry,  February  6,  1846. 

/  Boston  Journal,  February  10,  1848. 

g  Pittsburg  Morning  Post,  July  15,  1848. 

*  Boston  Weekly  Voice,  June  7,  1866. 

i  Idem,  August  22,  1867.    In  this  case  wages  were  reduced  15  per  cent. 
i  Baxter,  History  of  the  Fall  River  Strike,  1875.    See  History  of  Women  in  Trade 
Unions,  Volume  X  of  this  report,  p.  103. 

*  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  January  3, 1843.    Quoted  from  the  Lowell  Oourier. 
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girl  was  required  to  tend  more  than  two  looms.  Now  they  tend 
fom*,  and  some  five;  and  because  they  make  a  few  cents  more  than 
they  did  on  two,  it  is  trumpeted  all  over  the  country  that  their 
wages  have  been  raised."®  ''It  is  an  ingenious  scheme,"  said  the 
Voice  of  Industry  of  April  17,  1846,  "which  a  few  capitalists  and 
politicians  have  invented,  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  people — ^that 
because  the  operatives  receive  one-eighth  more  pay  in  the  aggregate, 
for  accompUshing  a  third  more  labor  with  the  same  facilities,  than 
they  did  a  few  years  ago  that  the  price  of  labor  has  advanced. 
The  price  of  weaving  a  yard  of  cloth  never  was  lower  in  this  country 
than  at  this  time,  the  price  for  tending  spinning  and  carding  never 
was  lower,  or  the  wages  of  those  operatives  who  work  by  the  week." 

Mrs.  Robinson  said  that  the  girls  kept  their  own  account  of  labor 
done  by  the  piece,  which  was  always  accepted  and  they  were  paid 
accordingly.*  The  Rev.  Henry  A.  Miles,  however,  recorded  that  in 
1845  "on  the  speeders,  throstles,  warpers,  and  dressers,  there  are 
clocks,  which  mark  the  quantity  of  work  that  is  done.  The  clocks 
are  made  to  run  one  week,  at  the  end  of  which  the  overseer  transfers 
the  accoimt  to  a  board  which  hangs  in  the  room  in  the  sight  of  all 
the  operatives.  From  this  board  the  monthly  wages  of  each  opera- 
tive are  ascertained."* 

The  average  wages  of  women  in  textile  factories  from  about  1833 
to  about  1850  appear  to  have  been  $2  a  week  and  board,  which 
varied  from  SI  .25  to  $1 .50  a  week.  Out  of  these  wages  it  was  claimed 
that  the  girls  were  able  to  save  considerable  sums  which  they  used 
to  assist  their  families  or  deposited  in  the  savings  banks.  In  1841, 
according  to  Doctor  Bartlett,  the  treasurer  of  the  Lowell  Institution 
for  Savings  reported  that  out  of  1,976  depositors  in  that  institution 
978  were  factory  girls,  and  out  of  deposits  of  $305,796.75  about 
$100,000  belonged  to  them.**    "It  is  a  common  thing,"  he  said, 

o  Voice  of  Industry,  April  24,  1846. 

&  Robinson,  Loom  and  Spindle,  p.  71. 

e  Miles,  Lowell  as  It  Was  and  as  It  Is,  pp.  80, 81. 

'  Bartlett,  Vindication  of  the  Character  and  Condition  of  the  Females  Employed  in 
the  Lowell  Mills,  pp.  21,22.  The  amount  of  these  deposits  by  factory  girls  was 
greatly  exaggerated  by  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  The  Philadelphia  Saturday 
Museum,  for  example,  said  in  1844:  ''It  is  mentioned  as  a  remarkable  iactf  that  the 
deposits  in  the  savings  bank,  of  the  females  working  in  the  factories  at  Lowell,  amount 
to  some  1500,000  We  hardly  know  which  most  to  feel,  pity  or  contempt,  for  those 
who  can  make  a  marvel  of  the  circumstance  that  10,000  women,  toiling  with  slavish 
devotion  for  years,  are  able  to  lay  aside  a  few  beggarly  earnings,  the  gross  amount  of 
which  is  $500,000.  If  leisure,  and  wealth,  and  enjoyment  should  be  the  portion  of 
all  in  a  country  where  equal  and  exact  justice  in  every  position  and  relation  of  life 
should  be  possossed,  how  must  we  estimate  the  ratio  of  justice  accorded  to  labor, 
where  10.000  female  laborers  are  made  10,000  wonders  because  they  can  save  up  a 
few  dollars  apiece,  not  a  sum  sufficient  to  support  a  person  decently  for  three  months?" 
(Quoted  in  the  Working  Man's  Advocate,  August  10,  1844.)    In  1846  the  Concoid 
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''for  one  of  these  girls  to  have  $500  in  deposit,  and  the  only  reason 
why  she  does  not  exceed  this  sum  is  the  fact  that  the  institution 
pays  no  interest  on  any  larger  sum  than  this.  After  reaching  this 
amount,  she  invests  her  remaining  funds  elsewhere.''®  In  1845  the 
Rev.  Henry  A.  Miles  gave  practically  the  same  figures  in  regard  to 
savings-bank  deposits  and  depositors,^  and  in  1856  it  was  stated 
that  two-thirds  of  the  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  of  Lowell  were 
made  by  factory  operatives.*^ 

Many  remarkable  stories,  too,  were  told  of  individual  women 
operatives  who  were  reputed  to  have  acquired  comfortable  fortimes 
by  their  factory  labor.  These  stories,  however,  were  denied  by  the 
labor  press  of  the  day,  which  even  asserted  that  the  annual  vacations 
in  which  the  girls  were  said  to  indulge  were  not  evidences  of  comfort 
but  of  ill  health.  When,  for  instance,  the  Lowell  Courier  reported 
that  there  had  recently  called  at  its  office  a  woman  about  45  years 
old  who  stated  that  she  had  been  an  operative  in  the  Lowell  miUs 
19  years,  that  her  health  had  been  improved  by  factory  labor,  that 
she  had  saved  about  $2,000,  which  she  had  invested  in  a  farm,  and 
had  given  her  parents  $1,150,  and  that  she  had  meanwhile  been  mar- 
ried and  had  one  son,^  the  Voice  of  Industry  sarcastically  remarked:  * 

Why  are  not  the  daughters  of  the  manufacturers,  agents,  and 
superintendents  to  be  found  over  the  loom,  the  spinning  frame,  in 
the  carding  and  dressing  rooms,  beside  '*  these  fresh  spirits,  gathered 
down  from  the  green  mountains  and  peaceful  valleys,"  gaming  an 
education,  ''improving  their  healths,^'  and  laying  up  their  ''two  thou- 
sand dollars"  after  buying  a  farm  worth  eleven  hundred? 

Later  Miss  Bagley  referred  to  this  story  and  stated  that,  being 
"somewhat  skeptical,"  and  being  employed  in  the  same  room  with 
the  woman  about  whom  this  remarkable  story  had  been  told,  she 
had  inquired  and  had  discovered  that  the  woman,  during  the  19 
years,  had  been  absent  6  years  on  long  visits,  besides  a  number  of 

Freeman  stated  that  "the  amount  of  money  deposited  by  the  female  operatives  in 
the  Lowell  Savings  Bank  is  equal  to  $1,250  for  every  factory  girl  in  the  place.  Some 
of  them  have  saved  |2,000  each,  the  interest  of  which  would  yield  a  handsome  sup- 
port.'* (Quoted  in  the  Voice  of  Industry,  September  4,  1845.)  But  the  Voice  of 
Industry  flatly  stated  that  this  was  a  lie  and  proved  its  point  by  giving  statistics 
of  the  number  of  factory  girls  in  Lowell  and  the  total  amount  of  money  deposited, 
according  to  a  statement  of  the  "Lowell  Savings  Institution."  The  total  amount 
on  deposit,  it  found,  was  less  than  that  reported  to  be  deposited  by  the  factory  girls. 
Moreover,  it  estimated  that  one-half  the  total  was  deposited  by  men  in  and  out  of 
the  mills.    (Voice  of  Industry,  September  11,  1845.) 

a  Bartlett,  Vindication  of  the  Character  and  Condition  of  the  Females  Employed 
in  the  Lowell  Mills,  pp.  21, 22. 

b  Miles,  Lowell  as  It  Was  and  as  It  Is,  pp.  203, 204. 

c  Cowley,  Handbook  of  Business  in  Lowell,  1856,  p.  Id2« 

^  Quoted  in  the  Voice  of  Industry,  June  12,  1845. 

<  Voice  of  Industry,  September  4, 1845. 
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times  for  two  or  three  months,  that  her  farm  had  cost  $950,  and  her 
aid  to  her  relatives  had  not  been  anything  Hke  the  amomit  stated,  and 
that  she  had  never  been  married.  ^    She  added: 

Another  fact  in  this  remarkable  woman  is  that  she  has  not  been  a 
subscriber  to  a  newspaper,  nor  a  patron  to  any  Ubrary,  or  had  a  seat 
at  church,  or  a  dress  suitable  to  appear  at  church,  in  all  the  19  years; 
and  yet  she  is  sent  out  through  the  press  as  a  sample  of  factory  girls. 
Now,  bad  as  the  state  of  mental  and  moral  cultivation  is,  she  is  not 
a  fair  representative  of  the  female  operatives  of  Lowell,  or  any  other 
place.  Most  of  the  operatives  dress  well,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
them  read  in  their  leisure  time,  which  is  very  limited. 

The  average  weekly  wages  of  women  textile  factory  operatives  did 
not  change  greatly  imtil  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  Between  1860 
and  1866  the  wages  of  women  spinners,  weavers,  warpers,  speeders, 
spoolers,  etc.,  increased  from  50  to  100  per  cent.*  Retail  prices, 
however,  meanwhile  increased  from  a  basis  of  100  in  1860  to  202  in 
1866.*  The  per  cent  of  increase,  moreover,  of  women's  wages  in 
cotton  mills  from  1831  to  1880  has  been  given  as  only  149.** 

LABOR  SUPPLY. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  factory  system  in  this  country  there 
was  a  decided  scarcity,  especially  in  New  England,  of  labor  supply. 
In  other  parts  of  the  coimtry,  and  even  at  Fall  River,  foreign  oper- 
atives were  early  introduced,  but  for  many  years  the  factories  work- 
ing under  the  Lowell  or  Waltham  system  put  forth  systematic 
efforts  to  attract  the  farmers'  daughters  of  the  surrounding  coimtry. 
To. do  this  they  were  obliged,  not  merely  to  offer  high  wages,  but 
also  to  break  down  the  prejudice  agp.inst  factory  labor  inspired  by 
the  tales  of  horror  which  were  coming  to  light  in  England  at  just 
the  period  of  the  firm  establishment  of  the  .factory  system  in  this 
coimtry.  One  of  the  favorite  arguments  at  this  time  against  pro- 
tection to  American  manufactures  was  that  the  factory  system  pro- 
duced a  depraved  and  ignorant  laboring  class. 

To  combat  this  idea  and  the  resulting  prejudice  of  farmers  against 

sending  their  daughters  to  the  factories,  the  Waltham  and  Lowell 

, . * 

« Voice  of  Industry,  April  4,  1846. 

6  See  Mitchell,  History  of  the  Greenbacks,  pp.  481-487. 

6  Idem,  p.  261.    This  refers  to  average  prices  per  year  of  23  commodities. 

'Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  1885, 
p.  187.  Other  wage  figures  may  be  found  in  the  twenty-sixth,  twenty-seventh, 
twenty-eighth,  and  twenty-ninth  reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  Labor;  in  the  Aldrich  report  on  Retail  Prices  and  Wages  (Senate  reports,  52d  Cong., 
l0t  sesB.,  1891-92);  in  the  Tenth  Census,  1880,  Vol.  II,  Manufactures,  '^Report  on  the 
factory  system  in  the  United  States,''  pp.  44-51;  in  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1904,  and  in  the  Twelfth  Census,  1900,  Special 
Reports:  Employees  and  Wages.  For  a  long  discussion  of  the  statistics  of  women's 
wagee  in  the  textile  industries,  see  Abbott,  Women  in  Industry,  pp.  267-300. 
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corporations,  and  others  which  followed  the  same  system,  adopted 
a  plan  of  paternal  care  over  the  factory  girls.  The  general  argument 
was  that  the  depravity  and  ignorance  of  the  operatives  was  not  a 
necessary  result  of  the  factory  system,  but  was  due  to  other  causes. 
To  prove  this  point  a  system  of  factory  boarding  houses  was  estab- 
lished and  other  regulations  designed  to  safeguard  the  moral  char- 
acter of  the  girls  employed  were  adopted.  Much,  too,  was  done  to 
render  factory  labor  attractive.  As  Mrs.  Robinson  has  said:  ''Help 
was  too  valuable  to  be  ill  treated."* 

Another  method  of  securing  girls  for  the  factories  was  to  send  out 
agents  to  the  coimtry  districts  who  were  paid  a  stipulated  sum  per 
head  for  hiring  girls. ^  As  early  as  1831  the  Dedham  (Mass.)  Patriot 
annoimced  that  ''a  valuable  cargo,  consisting  of  50  females,  was 
recently  imported  into  this  State  from  'Down  East'  by  one  of  the 
Boston  packets.  Twenty  of  this  number  were  consigned  to  Mann's 
factory  at  Franklin,  and  the  remaining  30  were  sent  to  Lowell  and 
Nashua."*  And  in  1846  the  Voice  of  Industry  annoimced,  under 
the  heading  "Speculation,"  that  "57  girls  from  Maine  arrived  at  the 
Lawrence  counting  room  one  day  last  week,"**  In  the  next  year, 
too,  the  Waterville  Union  stated  that  about  25  girls  from  the  coun- 
try would  leave  there  on  one  morning  for  the  Lowell  factories.* 
About  the  same  time  the  Cabotville  companies  were  said  to  have 
runners  out  "to  procure  operatives,  for  which  a  premium  of  so 
much  per  head  is  paid,"  and  an  amusing  story  was  told  of  a  Lowell 
speculator  who  brought  a  girl  from  Maine  with  the  promise  that  he 
would  send  her  back  if  she  did  not  like  it.  As  soon  as  she  heard  the 
noise  of  the  machinery  she  refused  to  work,  and  finally  he  was  obliged 
to  redeem  his  promise.-^ 

Usually,  however,  no  such  promise  was  given,  and  the  girls  were 
often  brought  from  such  a  distance  that  they  could  not  easily  get 
back.  The  Cabotville  Chronicle  spoke  in  1846  of  a  "long,  low, black, 
wagon,"  which  "makes  regular  trips  to  the  north  of  the  State,  cruis- 
ing around  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  with  a  'commander' 
whose  heart  must  be  as  black  as  his  craft,  who  is  paid  a  dollar  a  head 
for  all  he  brings  to  the  market,  and  more  in  proportion  to  the  distance, 
if  they  bring  them  from  such  a  distance  that  they  can  not  easily  get 
back.  This  is  done  by  'hoisting  false  colors,'  and  representing  to  the 
girls  that  they  can  tend  more  machinery  than  is  possible,  and  that  the 
work  is  so  very  neat,  and  the  wages  such  that  they  can  dress  in  silks 

a  Robinson,  Loom  and  Spindle,  p.  72. 

b  Corporations  and  Operatives,  etc.,  Lowell,  1843,  p.  22. 

c  Quoted  in  Poulson's  American  Daily  Advertiser,  Philadelphia,  November  8, 1831. 

d  Voice  of  Industry,  May  29,  1846. 

<  Quoted  in  Voice  of  Industry,  May  14, 1847. 

/Voice  of  Industry,  May  22, 1846. 
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and  spend  half  their  time  in  reading."^  In  at  least  one  case  a  girl 
under  15  years  of  age  was  brought  to  Lowell  and  instructed  by  the 
agent  to  give  her  age  as  over  16  or  she  would  not  be  employed,  on 
account  of  the  compulsory  education  law.^ 

CHANGES  IN  NATIONALITY. 

In  the  textile  factories  of  the  early  years  native  labor  was  generally 
employed.  It  is  recorded  that  at  the  Beverly  factory  there  were  at 
first  a  number  of  Europeans,  chiefly  Irish,  but  they  were  found 
unsatisfactory,  and  in  1791  all  but  one  of  the  40  persons  employed 
were  natives  of  the  vicinity/  And  in  Lowell  in  1827  Kirk  Boott 
stated  that  ''except  in  the  print  works,  there  are  no  foreigners,  and 
those  do  not  exceed  one-quarter  part/'**  They  were  probably,  more- 
over, all  men.  As  late  as  1856,  indeed,  it  was  stated  that  two-thirds 
of  the  factory  operatives  of  Lowell  were  of  American  birth,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  foreigners  Irish.* 

Twenty-three  years  earUer,  however,  it  had  been  stated  that  about 
one-fifth  of  all  the  factory  operatives  of  New  England  were  foreigners, 
mainly  EngUsh./  The  great  majority  of  these  foreigners  were  in 
Fall  Kiver  and  in  Rhode  Island,^  and  doubtless  the  proportion  was 
much  higher  among  the  men  operatives  than  among  the  women 
operatives.  But  about  1836  the  Irish  immigration  began,  and  by 
1843  Irish  women  began  to  be  employed  in  the  textile  factories  of  New 
England,  at  first  merely  as  scrub  women  and  waste  pickers.*  They 
earned  fair  wages,  however,  and  their  children  soon  became  American- 
ized and  took  up  factory  work.  In  1846,  too,  the  American  opera- 
tives were  said  to  have  been  discharged  from  a  cotton  factory  in  Cin- 
cinnati and  tlieir  places  filled  with  Germans.* 

^  Quoted  in  the  Voice  of  Industry,  January  2,  1846.  Reprinted  in  the  Docu- 
mentary History  of  American  Industrial  Society,  Vol.  VII ,  p.  141.  A  similar  chai]g;e 
was  made  in  the  Voice  of  Industry,  April  17,  1846. 

ft  Voice  of  Industry,  May  29,  1846. 

c  Rantoul,  First  Cotton  Mill  in  America,  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections^ 
vol.  33,  p.  40. 

<i  Carey's  Excerpta,  vol.  1,  p.  250. 

<  Cowley,  Handbook  of  Business  in  Lowell,  1856,  p.  158.  In  1845,  according  to  the 
Rev.  Henry  A.  Miles,  "of  the  6,320  female  operatives  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts  fur- 
nishes one-eighth;  Maine,  one-fourth;  New  Hampshire,  one- third;  Vermont,  one- 
fifth;  Ireland,  one-fourteenth;  allotherplaces,  principally  Canada,  onenseventeenth.'' 
(Miles,  Lowell  as  It  Was  and  as  It  Is,  1845,  p.  193.) 

/  Testimony  of  a  Philadelphia  manufacturer  before  the  English  Factory  Commis- 
sion. Mechanics'  Magazine  and  Register  of  Inventions  and  Improvements,  New 
York,  January,  1834,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  33. 

Q  Part  of  the  present  city  of  Fall  River  was  in  Rhode  Island  until  the  readjustment 
of  boundary  lines  between  the  two  States  in  1861. 

A  Robinson,  Loom  and  Spindle,  p.  13. 

<  Voice  of  Industry,  April  3, 1846.  The  Rhode  Island  manufactureiB,  it  was  said, 
preferred  foreign  laborers,  because  they  could  not  vote  under  the  Rhode  Island  prop- 
erty qualification  law.  (Voice  of  Industry,  September  18,  1846.  Reprinted  in 
Documentary  History  of  American  Industrial  Society,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  142^  V^«^ 

49460**— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2— vol  9 6 
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By  1850  the  change  m  nationality  of  the  factory  operatives  was 
marked.  The  minority  report  of  the  special  committee  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature  on  limitation  of  hours  of  labor  ^  in  that  year  spoke 
of  ''the  important  change  that  has  been  rapidly  taking  place  in  the 
character  of  the  factory  population  within  the  last  few  years.  Instead 
of  the  female  operatives  being  nearly  all  New  England  girls,  as  was 
formerly  the  case,  large  nimibers  of  them  are  now  foreigners.  The 
infusion  of  foreigners  among  the  operatives  has  been  rapid,  and  is 
going  on  at  a  constantly  increasing  rate."  In  the  same  year  a  fac- 
tory girl  of  Waltham,  replying  to  a  speech  in  Congress  of  the  Hon. 
Jere  Clemens,  in  which  he  described  factory  labor  in  New  England  as 
no  better  than  Negro  slavery  in  the  South,  said  that  though  "some 
overseers  are  overbearing  and  unreasonable,  ♦  ♦  ♦  the  greatest  dissat- 
isfaction,  among  American  operatives,  is  caused  by  the  introduction  of 
foreign  laborers  into  manufacturing  establishments."  •  Again,  in  1852, 
the  New  York  Weekly  Tribune  quoted  an  article  from  the  Windham 
(Vt.)  Coxmty  Democrat,  which  was  edited  by  a  woman,  in  which  it 
was  asserted  that  "whatever  inducements  or  advantages  it  (the  fao- 
tory  system)  has  left  will  soon  disappear  before  the  influx  of  foreign 
hands."  '  And  in  the  same  year  a  strike  in  the  mills  of  the  Salisbury 
Corporation  and  the  Amesbiuy  Flannel  Mills  in  Massachusetts 
resulted  in  almost  a  complete  change  of  industrial  population  from 
American  to  Irish.**  By  1855,  too,  half  of  the  Lowell  operatives  were 
said  to  be  Irish. ' 

The  coming  of  the  Irish  marked  the  second  period  of  the  history  of 
the  nationality  of  textile-mill  operatives.  The  first  period  was  that 
of  the  native  Americans,  with  a  few  English  and  Scotch,  and  in  the 
second  period  a  few  Germans  came  in  along  with  the  Irish.  But  in 
general  the  three  periods  were  that  of  the  Americans,  extending  to 
about  1840  or  1845,  that  of  the  Irish,  beginning  in  the  forties,  and 
that  of  the  French  Canadians,  which  began  immediately  after  the 
Civil  War .-^  Recently  the  races  of  southern  Europe  have  in  part  taken 
the  places  of  both  the  Irish  and  the  French  Canadians,  but  this  move- 
ment has  only  biegim. 

The  change  in  nationality  of  cotton-factory  operatives  was  greatly 
accelerated  by  the  Civil  War,  which  was  particularly  disastrous  to 
that  industry.    In  a  report  to  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade  in  1863 

o  Massachusetts  House  Documents,  153, 1850.    Reprinted  in  Documentary  History 
of  American  Industrial  Society,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  161-186. 
^  Quoted  in  Farley,  Operative*s  Reply  to  Hon.  Jere  Clemens,  Lowell,  1850,  p.  13. 
c  New  York  Weekly  Tribune,  September  11,  1852. 

^  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  p.  IS. 
«  Robertson,  Few  Months  in  America,  1855,  p.  211. 
/  Fenner,  History  of  Fall  River,  p.  74, 
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Edward  Atkinson  stated  that  in  June  and  November;  1862^  only 
about  one-half  the  number  of  spindles  in  New  York  and  the  New 
England  States  were  in  operation,  and  that  since  that  time  the  num- 
ber had  been  considerably  reduced.  ^  At  Lowell  nine  of  the  great 
corporations  shut  down  their  mills  and  "dismissed  10,000  operatives, 
penniless,  into  the  streets."  "This  crime,  this  worse  than  crime,  this 
blunder,"  naively  remarked  one  historian  of  the  city,  "entailed  its 
own  punishment.  *  *  *  When  these  companies  resumed  opera- 
tions, their  former  skilled  operatives  were  dispersed,  and  could  no  more 
be  recalled  than  the  Ten  Lost  Tribes  of  Israel."  * 

The  change,  indeed,  was  particularly  marked  in  Lowell,  which 
before  the  war  had  never  quite  lost  the  reputation,  at  least,  acquired 
in  the  days  of  the  Lowell  Differing,  and  where  one  of  the  great  advan- 
tages of  the  boarding-house  system  had  been  considered  to  be  that, 
in  case  of  interruption  to  business  from  any  cause,  the  employees  had 
homes  elsewhere  to  which  they  could  retiun.  But  when  the  fac- 
tories opened  again  it  was  found  that  the  operatives  had  not  returned 
to  these  homes  and  waited  ready  for  the  call,  but  had  been  absorbed 
in  other  industries,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods,  of 
shoes,  ^  and  of  clothing,  which  thrived  while  the  cotton  manufacture 
languished.  As  a  result,  there  was,  after  the  war,  an  actual  want  of 
women  in  the  factory  districts,  "so  much  so  that  men  are  now 
employed  to  do  work  formerly  done  by  women."  ** 

Overseers  in  mills  at  LoweU,  New  Bedford,  Salem,  and  elsewhere 
stated  to  aconmiittee  on  the  message  of  the  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
who  had  proposed  the  emigration  of  yoimg  women  to  the  West,  that 
they  had  scoured  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  and  had 
''actually  imported  families  from  Canada  and  Europe  to  meet  the 
demands  of  their  mills."**  In  the  previous  year,  indeed,  100  factory 
girls  are  said  to  have  been  brought  from  England  at  one  time  "  upon 
the  order  of  the  Lawrence  cotton  factories."'  Less  than  10  years 
later  the  treasurer  of  the  Atlantic  Cotton  Mills  at  Lawrence  stated 
that  there  were  employed  in  those  mills  people  of  eight  nationalities — 
American,  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  German,  Italian,  French  Canadian, 
and  Portuguese."^ 

A  Atkinson,  Rex>ort  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade  on  the  Cotton  Manufacture  of 
1862,  pp.  2-4. 

6  Cowley,  History  of  Lowell,  second  edition,  1868,  pp.  60,61. 

«In  1863,  when  many  of  the  textile  factories  of  Lowell  were  closed  down,  it  was 
said  that  1,500  faurtory  girls  went  from  Lowell  to  work  in  the  shoe  factories  of  Lynn. 
The  shoe  trade  was  brisk.    (Fincher's  Trades'  Review,  Dec.  5, 1863.) 

<K  Daily  Evening  Voice,  April  7, 1865. 

«  Fincher's  Trades'  Review,  August  13, 1864. 

/Gmy,  Argument  on  Petition  for  Ten-Hour  Law,  February  13, 1873,  p.  16. 
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FACTORY  BOARDING  HOUSES. 

For  many  years  there  was  a  distinct  difference,  in  the  employment 
of  both  married  women  and  children,  between  factories  of  the  Lowell 
type  and  factories  of  the  Fall  River  type.  At  Lowell  the  factory 
boarding  house  was  part  of  the  system,  while  at  Fall  River  and  most 
of  the  manufacturing  towns  farther  south  the  company  tenement 
and  the  company  store  worked  hand  in  hand.  At  LoweD  individuals 
were  employed  and  at  Fall  River  families.  Most  of  the  Lowell  com- 
panies made  it  a  rule  that  aU  operatives  should  live  in  their  board- 
ing houses,**  and  there  were  separate  houses  for  men  and  for  women. 
The  boarding-house  keepers  were  married  women  or  widows,  and 
their  children  were  generaUy  the  only  young  children  in  the  mills. 
It  was  said  that  the  companies  could  not  afford  to  board  children  for 
their  labor.  This,  however,  applied  only  to  companies — ^like  those 
at  LoweD,  Waltham,  and  Dover — which  boarded  aU  of  their  em- 
ployees. At  the  Poignaud  and  Plant  spinning  mill  in  Worcester 
County,  which  ran  the  first  factory  boarding  house  of  which  we  have 
record,  it  is  stated  that  children,  some  as  young  even  as  8  or  10 
years,  were  employed  for  12  hours  a  day.  Board  in  this  case  was 
$1.08  to  $1.16  per  week,  including  washing,  and  wages  of  adults  from 
$2.33  to  $2.75  per  week.*'  But  probably  none  of  the  children  lived 
in  the  factory  boarding  houses  or  received  anything  like  these  wages. 

In  some  localities,  indeed,  the  corporation  boarding  house  was 
merely  a  makeshift  designed  to  tide  over  the  early  years  of  a  new 
manufacturing  town.    A  Troy  manufacturer  wrote,  for  instance,  in 

« "General  niles  of  the  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company,"  Luther,  Address  to  the 
Workingmen,  third  edition,  1836,  pp.  40-42.  Also  Lowell  Offering,  vol.  4,  p.  45;  Miles, 
Lowell  as  It  Was  and  as  It  Is,  1845,  pp.  145, 146;  and  "Regulations  to  be  observed  by 
all  persons  employed  in  the  factories  of  the  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company;" 
Handbook  to  Lowell,  1848,  pp.  42-44,  reprinted  in  Documentary  History  of  Ameri- 
can Industrial  Society,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  137, 138.  The  requirement,  however,  that 
the  operatives  Uve  in  the  corporation  boarding  houses  was  not  universal.  Doctor 
Bartlett  stated  in  1841,  for  instance,  that  out  of  about  900  girls  employed  in  the  Boott 
mills,  on  the  1st  of  April  236  boarded  outside  of  the  corporation  houses.  (Bartlett, 
Vindication  of  the  Character  and  Condition  of  the  Females  Employed  in  the  Lowell 
Mills,  p.  7.)  A  ** Citizen  of  Lowell,"  however,  replying  to  Doctor  Bartlett,  stated  that 
recently  "the  operatives  are  compelled  to  board  in  the  corporation  houses  or  submit  to 
a  loss;  the  corporations  taking  the  privilege  of  paying  a  part  of  their  board  to  the  keepers 
of  their  boarding  houses,  which,  of  course,  they  make  up  by  a  corresponding  reduction 
of  wages.*'  (Corporations  and  Operatives,  being  an  Exposition  of  the  C^ondition  of 
Factory  Operatives,  and  a  Review  of  the  **  Vindication  "  of  Elisha  Bartlett,  M.  D.  By 
a  Citizen  of  Lowell.  Lowell,  1843,  p.  8.)  At  Great  Falls,  N.  H.,  in  1836,  it  was  said 
that,  when  the  girls  asked  for  an  increase  of  wages  to  meet  a  rise  in  the  prices  of  board 
at  private  houses,  the  company  offered  to  increase  10  cents  per  week  the  wages  of  all 
who  would  move  to  the  company  boarding  houses.    (Public  Ledger,  October  3, 1836.) 

&  Nourse,  "Genesis  of  the  power  loom,"  Proceedings,  American  Antiquarian  Society , 
vol.  16,  p.  39. 
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1827,  that  though  it  was  usually  necessary  at  first  to  build  such 
houses,  ^'as  soon  as  famihes  are  brought  in  the  help  employed  is  gen- 
erally distributed."  **This  is  found/'  he  added,  *'more  satisfactory 
and  best;  in  this  way  the  price  of  board  is  regulated  by  competition, 
and  laborers  choose  their  associates,  and  the  females  in  this  distribu- 
tion in  famihes  are  better  protected  and  more  pleasantly  situated."  • 
Another  correspondent  of  White's  said  that  at  Newmarket,  appar- 
ently in  1835,  the  corporation  boarding  house  had  been  entirely 
abandoned,  ^'powerful  objections"  having  been  found  to  it.  *'A 
part  of  the  girls  whose  parents  do  not  Uve  in  the  village  are  distrib- 
uted as  boarders  with  those  famihes  which  are  disposed  to  receive 
them."  ^ 

The  idea  of  most  of  the  companies  south  of  LoweU,  indeed,  app8ars 
to  have  been  to  employ  **  famihes."  The  Good  Intent  factory  of  New 
Jersey,  for  example,  advertised  in  1830  for  ''eight  or  ten  female 
weavers  acquainted  with  weaving  on  power  looms,"  and  added: 
"N.  B.  A  family  that  could  furnish  4  or  5  hands  would  be  preferred."  • 

But  at  Lowell  and  the  other  towns  which  followed  the  Waltham 
plan  the  boarding  houses  were  part  of  the  system  by  which  farmers' 
daughters  were  lured  into  the  factories.  The  idea  seems  to  have 
been  to  make  the  factories  resemble,  as  closely  as  possible,  big  board- 
ing schools,  in  which  the  morals  of  the  girls  were  carefully  protected. 
To  this  end  the  boarding-house  keepers  were  carefully  selected  to 
obtain  women  ''of  perfectly  correct  moral  deportment,"  <*  and  rules, 
not  unhke  those  of  a  boarding  school,  were  adopted.  The  girls 
reported  at  the  factory  where  they  were  boarding,  and  the  keepers  of 
the  houses  were  required  to  give  an  account  of  the  number,  names, 
and  employment  of  their  boarders,  and  to  report  upon  their  general 
conduct  and  whether  or  not  they  regularly  attended  "pubhc  wor- 
ship."* No  one  could  be  taken  to  board  in  the  company  houses 
who  was  not  employed  by  the  company,  except  by  special  permis- 
sion. The  doors  of  the  houses  were  to  be  closed  at  10  o'clock  every 
evening  and  no  person  was  to  be  admitted  after  that  hour  without 
a  reasonable  excuse.  In  addition,  the  Hamilton  Manufacturing 
Company,  in  1848,  provided  that  the  keepers  of  the  houses  were  not 
to  allow  their  boarders  to  have  company  at  unseasonable  hours, 

a  White,  Memoir  of  Slater,  p.  129. 

ft  Idem,  p.  134. 

« Mechanics'  Free  Press,  August  7,  1830.  In  History  of  Women  in  Trade  Unions, 
Volume  X  of  thiB  report,  p.  33,  is  cited  an  instance  of  a  woman  strike  breaker  in 
Philadelphia  in  1834  who  "was  willing  to  let  her  family  (consisting  of  six)  work  at 
the  15  per  cent  discount." 

'Bartlett,  Vindication  of  the  Character  and  Condition  of  the  Females  Employed 
in  the  LoweU  Mills,  p.  8. 

•  ''Rules  of  the  Merrimack  Cx)mpany,"  1844,  Miles,  Lowell  as  It  Was  and  as  It  Is, 
pp.  eOfTO;  ''Rules  of  the  Hamilton  Company/*  Handbook  to  Lowell,  1848,  pp.  46, 40. 
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advised  that  the  famihes  of  those  who  lived  in  houses,  as  well  as  the 
boarders,  should  be  vaccinated,  and  provided  that  ''some  suitable 
chamber  in  the  house  must  be  reserved  and  appropriated  for  the  use 
of  the  sick,  so  that  others  may  not  be  imder  the  necessity  of  sleeping 
in  the  same  room."  <* 

The  rules  of  the  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company,  as  early  as  1836, 
were  practically  identical  with  those  of  the  Hamilton  Manufacturing 
Company  in  1848.* 

The  price  of  board  at  Lowell^  until  1836  was  SI. 25  for  women,  a 
higher  price  being  always  charged  for  men.  In  October,  1836,  the 
price  for  women  was  raised  to  $1.50,  the  extra  25  cents  to  be  paid 
half  by  the  company  and  half  by  the  employees.**  In  1840  and  again 
in  t842  board  appears  to  have  been  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  depres- 
sion, and  in  the  latter  year  the  old  price  of  $1.25  was  again  estab- 
lished.' 

But  soon  afterwards  prices  began  to  rise  and  the  boarding-house 
keepers  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  themselves.  Between  1845 
and  1847,  when  an  additional  12^  cents  was  added  to  the  board,-^ 
there  was  vigorous  agitation  of  the  subject,  in  which  the  operatives 
took  the  part  of  the  boarding-house  keepers.  Meetings  were  held 
and  resolutions  passed,^  and  considerable  discussion  arose,  during 
which  Horace  Greeley  was  led,  in  defending  the  protective  tariff,  to 

o  Handbook  to  Lowell,  1848,  pp.  45, 46. 

6  Luther,  Address  to  the  Workingmen,  third  edition,  1836,  pp.  40-42. 

^According  to  some  accounts  all  necessary  laundry  appears  to  have  been  inclucled, 
and  it  was  said  that  *'the  girls  can  wash  their  laces  and  muslins  and  other  nice  things 
themselves."  (Lowell  Offering,  vol.  4,  p.  238.)  Miss  Bagley,  however,  stated  that 
the  girls  were  obliged  to  wash  and  iron  every  article  used  by  them  except  their  mill 
dresses,  as  well  as  to  do  all  their  own  sewing  and  knitting,  etc.,  and  all  after  8  o'clock 
at  night  at  the  end  of  a  hard  day's  work.  (Voice  of  Industry,  Jan.  16, 1846.)  The 
same  statement  was  repeated  in  the  Voice  of  Industry  of  June  12,  1846.  An  earlier 
statement  was  to  the  effect  that  the  boarding-house  keepers  washed  for  the  girls  a 
certain  number  of  pieces  per  week,  but  that,  as  the  number  was  not  sufficient  for 
cleanliness,  the  girls  were  obliged  to  do  about  half  of  their  washing  and  ironing.  (Cor- 
porations and  Operatives,  Being  an  Exposition  of  the  Condition  of  Factory  Opera- 
tives and  a  Review  of  the  '*  Vindication,"  by  Elisha  Bartlett,  M.  D.  By  a  Citizen 
of  Lowell.    Lowell,  1843,  p.  17.) 

d  Boston  Transcript,  October  8,  1836.    Quoted  from  the  Lowell  Star. 

«  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  October  22,  1845.  Corporations  and  Operatives,  Being 
an  Exposition  of  the  Condition  of  Factory  Operatives,  etc.  By  a  Citizen  of  Lowell. 
Lowell,  1843.    Samuel  J.  Vamey,  printer,  p.  11. 

/Voice  of  Industry,  May  28,  1847. 

0  Idem,  September  25,  1845.  At  Cabotville  (Springfield),  Mass.,  the  price  of  board 
was  also  a  subject  of  agitation,  though  in  1845, 12^  cents  had  been  added  to  the  board 
of  women  and  25  cents  to  that  of  men.  (Voice  of  Industry,  Nov.  14,  Dec.  19,  1845. 
The  proceedings  of  two  meetings  at  Cabotville,  from  the  Voice  of  Industry,  Nov.  14, 
1845,  are  reprinted  in  the  Documentary  History  of  American  Industrial  Society, 
Vol.  VII,  pp.  138-140). 
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assert  that  the  companies  had  no  interest  in  the  price  of  board.* 
The  companies,  however,  were  in  many  cases  accustomed  to  pay  for 
the  board  of  the  operatives  out  of  the  amount  due  as  wages,  and, 
even  when  this  was  not  the  case,  the  operatives  were  so  accustomed 
to  consider  their  wages  as  the  difference  between  the  amount  earned 
and  the  price  of  board  that  a  rise  in  the  latter  practically  necessi- 
tated a  rise  in  the  former  on  pain  of  labor  troubles,  which  the 
employers  dreaded.  The  companies,  moreover,  preferred  to  pay  part 
of  the  board  rather  than  raise  wages  correspondingly. 

By  1866  the  price  of  board  to  the  operatives  at  Lowell  had  risen 
to  $2.25  per  week,  but  it  was  said  that  the  companies  added  50  cents, 
making  the  price  received  by  the  boarding-house  keepers  for  each 
operative  $2.75.*^  In  1897  the  price  was  still  $2.25  for  women  in 
the  company  boarding  houses  at  Lowell,  wliile  in  many  other  houses 
it  was  $2.50.  By  that  time  it  was  frankly  acknowledged  that  the 
system,  originally  established  to  furnish  moral  guardianship  for  the 
giris,  was  continued  as  a  means  of  keeping  down  wages.  ''The 
abandonment  of  the  I^well  system,''  said  one  writer,  ''means  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  board,  and  that,  quite  naturally,  would  excite 
a  demand  for  larger  wages.  With  that  demand  would  come  the 
opportunity  the  labor  agitators  have  so  long  l>een  looking  for  in  this 
conservatively  progressive  and  peaceful  community/'* 

The  rule,  however,  that  all  operative's  should  live  in  tlie  company 
houses  appears  to  have  been  broken  down  before  1855  by  the  coming 
of  the  Irish.'  By  1867  it  was  said  that  in  the  company  houses  in 
Lowell  there  was  room  for  only  three-fourtlis  of  the  operatives,  and 
that  these  were  crowded.^ 

Complaint  of  overcrowding,  however,  had  been  made  20  years 
before.  '^We  are  told,"  said  the  second  number  of  the  "Factory 
Tracts,*'  in  1845,^  ''that  the  operatives  of  Lowell  are  the  virtuous 
daughters  of  New  England.  If  this  be  true  (and  we  l^elieve  it  is 
with  few  exceptions),  is  it  necessary  to  shut  them  up  at  night,  6 
in  a  room,  14  bv  16  feet,  uith  all  tiie  trunks  and  Ixixes  necewiarv  to 
their  convenience,  to  keep  them  so  if''     In  an  oi>en  letter  to  Hon. 

o  There  k  an  interet^ing  dific-u^iou  of  tbu>  bubj^^r.l  and,  in  general,  uf  the  low  price  of 
board  and  the  resulting  hardttbips  Vj  the  boarden^.  in  Ojryjmi'vmv  and  Operativee, 
Beiitg  an  Expoeition  of  the  Condition  of  Fact/jr>'  Operaiivet?.  etc.  liy  a  Citizeo  ol 
Lowell.     Lowell.  1W3.  pp.  10-13.  31-35. 

*  DaOy  Evening  Voice.  November  30,  1806. 

c  niuBUated  HiifUir>'  of  Lowell  and  Vicinity,  1897,  p.  224. 

'  Bobeitaon.  Few  Monthly  in  America,  1855.  p.  211.  Ak  early  ab  1836  Seth  Luther 
itated  tiuit  at  Lowell  72  liihh  people  were  found  "in  one-half  of  a  small  hou«e.'' 
(Lolber.  Addreee  to  the  Workiiigmen.  third  edition.  1836,  p.  13.) 

<  Daily  Evening  Voi^-e,  March  7.  1867.  Tentimony  before  Legislative  Committee 
on  Houn  of  Labor. 

/Quoted  in  Voice  of  Industry.  November  14,  1845. 
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Abbott  Lawrence,  signed  "John  Allen/'  it  was  alleged  not  only  that 
6  persons  were  crowded  into  one  room  but  that  12  or  16  were  obliged 
to  occupy  'Hhe  same  hot,  ill-ventilated  attic."**  And  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter,  signed  "Mary,"  describes  the  boarding  houses 
of  tlie  Tremont  Mills  in  1847:  "  'Tis  quite  common  for  us  to  write  on 
the  cover  of  a  bandbox,  and  sit  upon  a  trunk,  as  tables  or  chairs  in 
our  sleeping  rooms  are  all  out  of  the  question,  because  there  is  no 
room  for  such  articles,  as  4  or  6  occupy  every  room,  and  of  course 
trunks  and  bandboxes  constitute  furniture  for  the  rooms  we  occupy. 
A  thing  called  a  light-stand,  a  little  more  than  a  foot  square,  is 
our  table  for  the  use  of  6.  Washstands  are  uncommon  articles — ^it 
has  never  been  my  lot  to  enjoy  their  use,  except  at  my  own  expense."  * 
It  is  evident  that  even  when  the  old,  dilapidated  boarding  houses  of 
Lowell  were  new  and  fresh,  living  in  them  was  not  ideal. 

EDUCATION. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  foreigners,  most  of  the  girls  in  the  fac- 
tories of  the  Lowell  type  were  fairly  well  educated.  A  writer  in 
the  New  York  Tribune  in  1844  ^^  stated  that  he  had  been  informed 
by  one  of  the  paymasters  at  Lowell  that  out  of  the  900  whom  he  paid 
there  were  only  10  or  12  who  could  not  write,  and  they  were 
foreigners.  He  added,  *'Most  of  the  operatives  are  well  educated, 
and  a  large  portion  of  them  only  work  a  part  of  the  year,  spending 
the  rest  of  the  time  in  their  homes  in  the  country."  The  agent  of 
the  Boott  Mills  in  1844  wrote  that  of  the  816  girls  employed  ''only 
43  could  not  write  their  names  legibly.  Forty  of  these,"  he  added, 
''are  supposed  to  be  Irish,  two  English,  and  one  Yankee."*^  Li 
Rhode  Island,  however,  iUiteracy  had  been  complained  of  some  ten 
years  earher  as  one  of  the  evils  of  the  factory  system.  In  eight  mills, 
all  on  one  stream,  witliin  a  distance  of  2  miles,  it  was  said  that  there 
were  168  persons  who  could  neither  read  nor  write.* 

In  some  cases  girls  worked  in  the  factories  in  the  winter  and  taught 
school  in  the  country  places  in  the  summer,  just  as  their  brothers 
went  to  coDege  in  the  winter  and  earned  the  means  for  further  study 
by  teaching  in  the  summer.  The  agent  of  the  Merrimack  Mills 
stated,  in  May,  1841,  that  of  the  females  then  at  work  in  those  mills 

o  Voice  of  Industry,  September  18,  1846. 

bidem,  March  26,  1847. 

cNew  York  Daily  Tribune,  March  16,  1844. 

<^Thi8  was  repeated  by  Scoresby,  American  Factories  and  their  Female  Operatives, 
p.  86.  A  similar  statement  was  made  in  1842  by  the  agent  of  the  Merrimack  Mills.  (See 
Report  of  Committee  on  Hours  of  Labor,  Massachusetts  House  Documents,  No.  50, 
1845,  p.  14.  Reprinted  in  Documentary  History  of  American  Industrial  Society, 
Vol.  VIII,  p.  147.) 

«  Luther,  Address  to  the  Workingmen,  third  edition,  1836,  p.  20. 
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124  had  previously  taught  school,  while  25  or  30  had  *'left  within 
the  last  30  days  to  engage  their  schools  for  the  summer,  making  in 
all  150  or  more.  I  abo  find,"  he  added,  "by  inquiries  at  our  board- 
ing houses,  that  290  of  our  girls  attended  school  during  the  evenings 
of  the  last  winter/"*  In  1845  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  IMiles  found  that 
527  of  the  6,320  female  operatives  in  Lowell  had  been  teachers  in 
common  schools.*  Even  as  late  as  1868  the  New  York  Working 
Women's  Protective  Union  found  a  case  of  a  girl  who,  by  working  in 
the  Lowell  factories  during  the  three  busy  months  of  the  year,  was 
said  to  have  boarded  herself  dming  the  remainder  of  the  time  while 
pursuing  her  studies  at  the  normal  school  of  that  city.^ 

With  the  introduction  of  foreign  labor,  however,  the  proportion  of 
iUiterate  women  workers  in  the  textile  mills  greatly  increased.  With 
the  foreigners  came  the  family  system  and  child  labor,  and  the  farm- 
ers' daughters  educated  in  New  England  schoob  ^  were  replaced  by 
girls  educated  mainly  in  the  streets  and  in  the  factories.  In  1867 
one  woman  testified  before  the  Massachusetts  legislative  committee 
on  hours  of  labor,  that,  of  the  250  girls  in  the  room  where  she  worked, 
15  out  of  every  20  could  not  write  their  names.  And  another 
woman  stated  that  of  45  operatives  in  her  room  half  could  not  write 
their  names.' 

LrTERART  ACTIYriT  AT  LOWELL. 

In  no  other  part  of  the  country,  however,  was  there  room  for  the 
same  radical  change  as  at  Lowell,  for  nowhere  else  did  the  New  Eng- 
land girls  so  thoroughly  color  factory  life  with  their  own  hopes  and 
ambitions.  The  flowers  in  the  factory  windows  and  the  bits  of 
poetry  or  passages  from  the  Bible  pasted  up  over  the  looms  to  be 
committed  to  memory  were  characteristic  of  girls  attracted  by  the 

<*  Report  of  Committee  on  Hours  of  Labor,  Massachusetts  House  Documents,  No.  50, 
1845,  p.  14,  reprinted  in  Documentary  History  of  American  Industrial  Society,  Vol. 
Vlll,  p.  147.  The  same  facts  are  given  in  Bartlett,  Vindication  of  the  Character  and 
Condition  of  the  Females  Employed  in  the  Lowell  Mills,  1841,  p.  12. 

&  Miles,  Lowell  as  It  Was  and  as  It  Is,  1845,  p.  194. 

eWorkingman's  Advocate,  July  4,  1868. 

d  In  1841  Doctor  Bartlett  asserted  that,  of  2,000  Lowell  girls  whose  ages  were  aacer* 
tained,  the  average  age  was  23  years,  while  in  one  establishment,  employing  657 
young  women,  the  exact  mean  age  was  found  to  be  22}  years,  and  the  average  time 
they  had  been  working  in  Stories,  3}  years.  In  another  establishment,  a  single 
factory  only,  employing  203,  the  mean  age  was  23  years,  nearly,  and  the  average  time 
during  which  they  had  worked  in  factories,  about  4}  years.  (Bartlett,  Vindication  of 
the  Character  and  Condition  of  the  Females  Employed  in  the  Lowell  Mills,  1841,  p.  12.) 
The  same  &cts  were  given  in  Scoresby,  American  Factories  and  their  Female  Opera- 
tives, p.  53.  The  Rev.  William  Scoresby,  who  visited  Lowell  in  1844,  was  doubtless 
influenced  in  his  judgment  of  conditions  there  by  the  contrast  with  those  in  the 
iKtory  districts  of  England  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted. 

« Boston  Weekly  Voice,  March  7, 1867. 
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paternalistic  system  which  made  Lowell  the  *'  alma  mater"  of  such 
women  as  Lucy  Larcom,  Harriet  Curtis,  Harriet  Farley,  and  Mrs. 
Robinson.  The  period  from  1840  to  1850,  which  saw  the  publication 
of  the  Lowell  Offering,  has  been  called  the  ''golden  era"  of  the  Lowell 
factory  girls.  The  difference,  liowever,  between  factory  life  at 
LoweU  in  1845  and  sixty  years  later  seems  to  be  quite  as  much  a 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  operatives  as  in  labor  conditions. 
Though  the  Lowell  Offering,  moreover,  was  written  by  factory  girls,* 
it  appears  to  have  found  a  large  part  of  its  support,  so  far  as  sub- 
scribers were  concerned,  outside  of  Lowell. 

The  Lowell  Offering  was  not  in  any  sense  a  labor  paper.  The 
Voice  of  Industry,  indeed,  which  represented  the  interests  of  labor 
reform,  especially  the  10-hour  movement,  asserted  that  *'its  influence 
has  proved  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  those  it  professed  to  pro- 
tect."^ And  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  Thayer,  a  local  labor  leader, 
said  of  the  Lowell  Offering:  ''This  unfortunate  pubUcation  roves 
over  the  country,  even  to  other  lands,  bearing  on  its  deceptive  bosom 
a  continual  repetition  of  notes,  less  valuable  to  the  reader  than  to 
the  writer,  but  destructive  to  both;  leaving  behind  the  abuses  and 
downward  progress  of  the  operatives,  the  very  part  which  becomes 
their  life,  liberty,  and  greatness  to  give  to  the  world,  even  if  they 
were  compelled  to  write  the  record  with  blood  from  their  own  veins.''  ^^ 
The  "Citizen  of  Lowell,"  moreover,  who  replied  to  Doctor  Bartlett's 
Vindication  of  the  Character  and  Condition  of  the  Females  Employed 
in  the  LoweD  Mills,  thought  that  the  Offering  was  little  more  than  a 
bait  prepared  by  the  employers  to  lure  girls  to  work  in  the  mills.*^ 

At  one  time  I^Css  Sarah  G.  Bagley,  the  leading  woman  labor  agitator 
of  Lowell,  entered  into  a  somewhat  acrimonious  newspaper  controversy 
with  Miss  Farley,  in  which  she  asserted  that  articles  wliich  she  had 
written  for  the  Offering  complaining  of  factory  girls'  wrongs  had  been 
rejected  and  that  the  Offering  "is  and  always  has  been  under  the  fos- 
tering care  of  the  Lowell  corporations,  as  a  literary  repository  for  the 
mental  gems  of  those  operatives  who  have  ability,  time,  and  inclina- 
tion to  write,  and  the  tendency  of  it  ever  has  been  to  varnish  over 
the  evils,  wrongs,  and  privations  of  a  factory  life.  This  is  undeniable, 
and  we  wish  to  have  the  Offering  stand  upon  its  own  bottom,  instead 

<>In  August,  1843,  Miss  Farley  stated  that  in  all  more  than  70  different  factory 
girls  had  already  written  for  the  Lowell  Offering.  (Lowell  Offering,  vol.  3,  p.  284.) 
After  the  publication  of  the  first  two  volumes,  Rev.  Abel  C.  Thomas,  pastor  of  the 
Second  Universalist  Church  and  leader  of  the  "Improvement  Circle, "  in  which  the 
magazine  had  originated,  turned  the  editorship  over  to  Miss  Farley  and  Miss  Curtis, 
who  were  factory  girls,  as  were,  from  the  b^^inning,  all  the  contributors  to  the  paper. 

&  Voice  of  Industry,  January  2,  1846. 

c  Thayer,  Review  of  the  Report  of  the  Special  Committee    ♦    ♦    ♦    on  the  Pet* 
tion  Relating  to  the  Hours  of  Labor,  Boston,  1845,  p.  15. 

<*  Corporations  and  Operatives,  etc.,  Lowell,  1843,  pp.  23-28. 
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of  going  out  as  the  united  voice  of  the  Lowell  operatives,  while  il 
wears  the  corporation  lock  and  their  apologizers  hold  the  keys,*** 
Miss  Farley,  of  course,  denied  that  she  was  ''a  vile  tool  for  aristo- 
cratic tyrants/'  but  lamented  at  the  same  time  that  she  saw ''  the  sup- 
port of  that  class,  whom  she  has  most  wished  to  serve,  almost  with- 
drawn/'* Four  years  later  she  said  in  an  editorial:  "The  charges  of 
'corporation  tool, '  and  like  epithets,  must  have  already  been  refuted 
by  the  difficulty,  visible  to  all  who  are  willing  to  see,  of  even  main- 
taining our  existence.'*  At  the  same  time  she  proposed  that  the 
operatives  should  receive  their  copies  of  the  Offering  and  transmit 
their  subscriptions  through  the  agents  and  overseers,  and  offered  to 
allow  a  liberal  discount  in  all  such  cases.^ 

The  object  of  the  Offering,  indeed,  was  not  to  "point  a  moral,"  but 
to  "adorn  a  tale,"  and  Miss  Farley  was  undoubtedly  thorouglily  sin- 
cere in  her  statement:  "We  do  not  think  the  employers  perfec^t; 
neither  do  we  think  the  operatives  so.  Both  parties  have  their  faults, 
and  to  stand  between  them  as  an  umpire  is  no  easy  task.  The  oper- 
atives would  have  us  continually  ring  the  changes  upon  the  selfisluioss, 
avarice,  pride,  and  tyranny,  of  their  employers.  We  do  not  believe 
they  possess  these  faults  in  the  degree  they  would  have  us  represent 
them;  we  believe  they  are  as  just,  generous,  and  kind  as  other  business 
men  in  their  business  transactions.  Their  own  interest  occupies 
their  first  thought,  and  so  we  find  it  elsewhere  ♦  *  *.  We  believe 
also  that  those  who  are  so  ready  to  point  to  the  beam  in  another's 
eye  should  first  cast  out  that  which  is  in  their  own.  What  can  we 
think  of  those  who  wish  to  make  the  Offering  a  medium  for  their  ava- 
rice and  ill  will  ?  We  could  do  nothing  to  regulate  the  price  of  wages 
if  we  would;  we  would  not  if  we  could — at  least  we  would  not  make 
that  a  prominent  subject  in  our  pages,  for  we  believe  there  are  things 
of  even  more  importance."^ 

For  the  most  part  the  discussions  of  the  factory  system  contained 
in  the  Offering  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  editorials,  the  contributions  con- 
sisting of  articles,  poems,  and  stories  descriptive  of  nature,  of  country 
life,  of  home  and  its  charms — evidently  written  by  homesick  girls — 
and  of  Cinderella  love  stories,  in  which  the  factory  girl  marries  the 

o  Voice  of  Industry,  July  17,  1845.  Mifis  Baglcy  also  charged  tliat  the  company 
employed  another  person  to  take  charge  of  Miss  Farley's  loom  half  the  time  while  she 
attended  to  her  duties  as  editor  of  the  Offering.  (Voice  of  Industry,  Sept.  25, 1S45.) 
According  to  Miss  Farley's  own  statement,  indeed,  when  she  took  tho  editorial  posi- 
tion, she  left  her  ''regular  place  to  be  what  is  called  a  'spare  hand,'  *  *  *  which 
gave  me  leisure  for  what  I  had  to  do.''    (Robinson,  Loom  and  Spindle,  p.  149.) 

b  Lowell  Offering,  vol.  5,  p.  190.    See  alao  idem.,  p.  264  (Nov.,  1845). 

«New  England  Offering,  Lowell  (Mas8.)»  December,  1849,  p.  276.  This  was  the 
BUCcesBor  of  the  Ix>well  Offering. 

<«  Lowell  Offering,  vol.  3,  p.  284  (Aug.,  1843). 
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rich  young  man.     But  frequent  references  to  and  pathetic  tales  of 
the  ravages  of  consumption  show  the  darker  side. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  interesting  descriptions  of  Ufe  in  the 
factories  and  boarding  houses  of  LoweD,**  and  two  or  three  other 
articles  which  are  worthy  of  note.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
article,  for  example,  from  the  point  of  view  of  labor  reform,  in  the 
entire  Lowell  Oflfering  was  published  in  the  first  volume  under  the 
title  "A  new  society,''  signed  simply  *'Tabitha.''  The  subject  is  the 
dream  of  a  factory  girl,  in  which  a  little  boy  hands  her  a  paper  which 
contains  an  account,  dated  April  1,  1860,  of  the  ''AnnucJ  Meeting  of 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industry,  Virtue,  and  Kiiowledge." 
The  first  resolution  passed  at  this  meeting  was  to  the  eflfect  that  girls 
should  have  the  same  advantage  in  the  way  of  education  as  boys. 
Other  resolutions  were:^ 

Resolved,  That  no  member  of  this  society  shall  exact  more  than 
eight  hours  of  labor,  out  of  every  twenty-four,  of  any  person  in  his  or 
her  employment. 

Resotvea,  That,  as  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  the  price  for 
labor  shall  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  working  people  to  pay  a  prooer 
attention  to  scientific  and  literary  pursuits. 

Resolved,  That  the  wages  of  females  shall  be  equal  to  the  wages  of 
males,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  maintain  proper  independence 
of  character,  and  virtuous  deportment. 

The  general  spirit  of  the  Lowell  Offering,  however,  is  better 
expressed  by  articles,  such  as  that  in  the  second  volume,  on  *'The 
dignity  of  labor,"  by  the  defense  of  the  factory  system  given  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  in  the  July,  1844,  number,^  and  by  the  verses, 
apparently  written  in  answer  to  the  critics  of  the  factory  system,  in 
which  the  Lowell  operatives  were  exhorted  to 

Undo  what  slander's  might  has  done, 
Your  name  from  ignominy's  grave, 

by  furnishing  poetry  and  prose  to  the  Offering.** 

oFor  example,  in  the  ** Letters  from  Susan,**  Lowell  Offering,  vol.  4,  pp.  145-148, 
169-172,  237-240,  and  257-259;  in  the  **Second  peep  at  factory  life,"  Lowell  Offering, 
vol.  5,  pp.  97-100;  in  "A  letter  to  Cousin  Lucy,"  Lowell  Offering,  vol.  5,  pp.  109-112; 
and  in  "A  week  in  the  mill,"  Lowell  Offering,  vol.  5,  pp.  217, 218. 

6  Lowell  Offering,  vol.  1,  p.  191. 

c "It  is  true,"  said  the  factory  girl,  "that  too  large  a  portion  of  our  time  is  confined 
to  labor.  But,  first,  let  me  remark  that  this  is  an  objection  which  can  not  be  said  to 
exist  only  in  factory  labor.  *  *  *  The  compensation  for  labor  is  not  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  service  rendered,  but  is  governed  by  the  scarcity  or  plenty  of  laborers. 
*  *  *  A  factory  girl's  work  is  neither  hard  or  complicated;  she  can  go  on  with 
perfect  regularity  in  her  duties,  while  her  mind  may  be  actively  employed  on  any 
other  subject.  There  can  be  no  better  place  for  reflection,  when  there  must  be  toil, 
than  the  factory."    (Lowell  Offering,  July,  1844,  vol.  4,  p.  200.) 

t'Lowell  Offering,  vol.  2,  p.  ^. 
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In  the  editorials,  however,  though  it  was  distinctly  stated  that, 
whatever  might  be  ''the  evils  connected  with  and  growing  out"  of 
the  factory  system,  they  were  not  to  be  remedied,  "though  every 
sentence  in  our  pages  should  be  an  anathema,''^  and  that  ''with 
wages,  board,  etc.,  we  have  nothing  to  do — the.se  depend  upon  cir- 
cumstances over  which  we  can  have  no  control/'''  still  the  concrete 
problems  of  factory  life  were  often  discussed  and  suggestions  made 
both  to  the  corporations  and  to  the  operatives.  In  his  *' Vale- 
dictory" as  editor,  for  example,  the  Reverend  Thomas  suggested  the 
need  of  a  library  in  each  corporation  for  the  use  of  the  female  opera- 
tives in  the  evening,  "a  better  ventilation  of  the  boarding  houses," 
''diminution  in  the  hours  of  mill  labor,  and  the  entire  abrogation  of 
premiums  to  overseers."  He  further  recommended  the  payment  of 
a  small  sum,  8  or  10  cents  monthly,  to  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  sick, 
and  suggested  that  this  might  be  deducted  by  the  paymaster.  ^  Early 
in  her  editorial  career,  too,  Harriet  Farley  remarked  that,  in  her 
opinion,  "it  is  much  easier  to  instill  a  feeling  of  self-respect,  of  desire 
for  excellence,  among  a  well-paid,  than  an  ill-paid  cla^s  of  opera- 
tives."* The  Lowell  Offering  even  refused  to  indoi-se  some  of  the 
roseate  descriptions  of  factory  labor  put  in  circulation  about  tliis 
time.  In  a  review  of  Dickens's  -£\merican  Notes,  for  instance. 
Miss  Farley  denied  that  "nearly  all"  the  Ix)well  girls  were  sub- 
scribers to  circulating  libraries,  and  stated  that,  though  the  Offering 
"was  got  up  by  factory  operatives,"  "the  proi)ortion  of  those  factory 
girls  who  interest  themselves  in  its  support  is  not  more  than  one  in 
fifty."     She  added  that  the  average  hours  of  work  were  12  a  day.^ 

Nevertheleas,  Harriet  Farley  believed  tliat  most  of  the  evils  wliich 
were  associated  with  the  factory  system,  were  not  peculiar  to  it. 
"We  are  confined,"  she  said,  '*but  a  life  of  seclusion  is  the  lot  of  most 
New  England  females.  We  have  but  few  amusements,  but  'All 
work  and  no  play'  is  the  motto  of  this  section  of  the  Union.  We 
breathe  a  close  atmosphere,  but  ventilation  is  not  generally  better 
attended  to  ekewhero  than  in  the  mills.  We  are  better  and  more 
r^ularly  paid  than  most  other  female  operatives.  Oin*  factory  life 
is  not  often  our  all  of  life — it  is  but  an  episode  in  the  grand  drama, 
and  one  which  often  has  its  attractions  as  well  as  its  repulsions."* 
And  when  in  1850  the  Hon.  Jero  (Semens  drew  in  Congress  a  com- 
parison between  the  slaves  of  the  South  and  the  factory  operatives 

«  Lowell  Offering,  vol.  2,  p.  280.    From  Iho  **  Valedictory  "  of  Editor  Thomas. 

6  Idem,  vol.  3,  p.  48.    (Nov.,  1842.) 

c  Idem,  vol.  2,  p.  380. 

<< Lowell  Offering,  vol.  3,  p.  96  (Jan.,  1843). 

«Idem.,  voL  4,  p.  262.    (Sept.,  1844.) 
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of  the  North,  Harriet  Farley  wrote  in  reply  a  pamphlet  defending 
the  factory  system.** 

FACTORY  RULES. 

It  is  evident  that,  though  in  response  to  the  efforts  of  the  manu- 
facturers and  especially  to  the  offer  of  high  wages,  the  factories  of 
New  England  "filled  with  the  young,  blooming,  energetic  and  intel- 
ligent of  its  country  maidens,'^''  still,  in  spite  of  the  testimony  of 
the  Lowell  Offering,  factory  labor  in  the  early  years  was  not  by 
any  means  ideal  even  in  New  England.  Not  only  were  the  hours 
extremely  long,  but  one  of  the  factory  regulations  practically  put 
the  '^ black  list'*  into  force  against  all  operatives,  men  or  women, 
who  joined  in  any  organized  resistance  or  even  left  their  positions 
without  a  reason  deemed  satisfactory  to  the  company.  This  rule 
was  that  employees  must  consider  themselves  engaged  for  a  year,* 

o  Farley,  Operative's  Reply  to  the  Hon.  Jere  Clemens,  Lowell,  1850.  The  letter 
to  Senator  Clemens  from  a  Lowell  factory  girl  which  was  published  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  March  23, 1850,  may  also  have  been  written  by  Mias  Farley.  The  conditions 
of  labor  of  factory  operatives  were  much  used  diuing  this  period  as  arguments  for 
or  against  the  protective  tariff,  and  a  large  amount  of  e\4dence  was  produced  on 
both  sides  of  the  controversy,  much  of  it  of  a  questionable  character.  Articles  upon 
the  subject  not  cited  in  other  connections  are:  ** Condition  of  American  factory  girls," 
The  New  World  (New  York),  April  29,  1843,  and  "Lowell,"  etc.,  New  York  Tribune. 
(Quoted  in  The  Loom,  Washington,  D.  C,  May  21, 1846.) 

b  Lowell  Offering,  vol.  5,  p.  239  (Oct.,  1845).  The  fiurther  statement  is  there  made 
that  "the  inhabitants  of  these  places  saw  and  recognized  the  worth  of  these  girls; 
they  associated  with  them,  they  publicly  noticed  them,  they  married  with  them;  if 
they  returned  to  their  secluded  homes  they  were,  perhaps,  thought  more  of  rather 
than  looked  down  upon."  On  the  other  hand,  Sarah  G.  Bagley  said,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Voice  of  Industry  (May  8,  1846):  "Do  they  find  admittance  into  the  families  of  the 
rich?  Certainly  not!  They  are  'factory  girls.'  No  matter  how  \'irtuous  or  intelli- 
gent or  how  useful  an  operative  may  be — she  may  be  a  member  of  the  same  church 
with  her  employer  and  the  teacher  of  his  children  in  the  Sabbath  school,  or  the  tract 
distributer  of  the  ward  in  which  he  lives;  she  may  gain  admittance  to  the  sitting 
room  to  inquire  after  her  pupil  or  leave  a  tract;  but  if  a  party  is  to  be  given  and  the 
aristocracy  of  the  city  is  to  be  present,  she  can  not  gain  admission;  her  occupation — 
nay,  her  usefulness,  excludes  her."  As  early  as  1840  Orestes  Brownson,  in  an  essay 
on  "The  laboring  classes,"  stated  that  "intermarriage  between  the  families  of  the 
wealthy  factory  owners  and  those  of  the  operatives  is  as  much  an  outrage  on  the 
public  sense  of  propriety  as  it  was  in  ancient  Rome  between  the  patricians  and  ple- 
beians— almost  as  much  as  it  would  be  at  the  South  between  the  family  of  a  planter 
and  that  of  one  of  his  slaves."    (Boston  Quarterly  Review,  Oct.,  1840,  p.  473.) 

c  This  was  not  one  of  the  Dover  regulations  in  1828,  which  provided  merely  for  two 
weeks*  notice  of  intention  to  leave  in  order  that  those  who  had  faithfully  performed 
their  duties  should  be  given  a  certificate  of  regular  discharge  at  their  o^ti  request. 
(Mechanics'  Free  Press,  Jan.  17,  1829.)  The  Cocheco  Company,  at  Dover,  in  1834 
made  its  employees  sign  an  agreement  that  they  would  forieit  two  weeks'  wages  if 
they  left  without  giving  two  weeks'  notice,  that  in  case  they  were  discharged  for  any 
fault  they  could  not  consider  themselves  entitled  to  be  settled  with  in  less  than  two 
weeks,  that  they  would  work  for  such  wages  as  the  company  saw  fit  to  pay,  and  also 
that  th^y  would  not  "be  engaged  in  any  combination  whereby  the  work  may  be 
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and  continue  if  her  former  employers  did  not  compel  him  to  give  her 
up.  She  remained  three  months  ere  the  pursuers  foimd  her  out;  but 
when  they  did,  she  was  compelled  to  leave,  and  is  now  (as  far  as  corpo- 
ration influence  has  to  do)  an  outcast  on  the  face  of  the  earth."  ^  In 
still  another  case  a  girl  who  left  on  account  of  ill  health  was  said  to 
have  been  denied  pay  for  her  work  and  "was  sent  off  penniless  to  pay 
her  board  and  find  her  way  to  her  friends."* 

In  1845  and  again  in  1850  this  rule  was  complained  of  in  memorials 
to  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  ''The  effects  of  this  regulation/' 
said  the  petition  of  1850,*^  "are  becoming  every  day  more  grievous, 
giving  to  the  manufacturers  great  power  over  the  operatives,  and 
leading  to  oppression  and  wrong,  forming  a  combination  which 
destroys  the  independence  of  the  operative  class  and  places  them 
almost  absolutely  within  the  control  of  the  manufacturer.    As  an 

illustration,  we  briefly  subjoin:  Mary  A engages  to  work  for  the 

M Company,  in  the  city  of  Lowell.  According  to  the  'regula- 
tions' she  is  considered  engaged  for  one  year;  but,  for  some  good 
reason,  perhaps  ill  treatment  from  her  overseer,  she  wishes  to  leave 
and  appUes  for  a  'regular  discharge,'  which  is  refused,  and  her  name 
is  immediately  sent  to  all  the  other  corporations  as  being  upon  the 
'black  list,'  where,  should  she  apply  for  work,  she  is  denied,  no  mat- 
ter how  destitute  her  condition."  The  minority  report  of  the  com- 
mittee stated  that  names,  places,  and  dates  were  cited  before  the 
committee  to  show  the  unjust  effects  of  this  rule,  but  trusted  to  public 
opinion  to  correct  the  evil. 

The  rule  in  regard  to  yearly  employment  appears  to  have  gradually 
broken  down  with  the  change  in  the  labor  supply;  but  for  it  was  sub- 
stituted the  rule  that  two  weeks'  notice  of  intention  to  leave  should 
be  given  or  two  weeks'  wages  be  forfeited,**  and  the  "black list"  was 
continued  in  force. 

In  1864  Richard  TreveUick  complained  that  in  several  of  the 
"eastern  cities  factory  girls  could  not  obtain  employment  without  a 
certificate  from  the  previous  employer;'^*  and  in  1869  three  girls  of 
the  Cocheco  Milk,  Dover,  N.  H.,  who  had  drawn  up  a  paper  to  be 
signed  by  the  others,  in  which  they  expressed  a  determination  to 
resist  a  reduction  in  wages,  were  discharged,  and  the  other  nnillq  were 
all  notified  of  the  fact/ 

o  Voice  of  Industry,  February  12,  1847. 

b  Idem,  June  19,  1846. 

c  Massachusetts  House  Document  153,  1850.  Reprinted  in  Documentary  History 
of  American  Industrial  Society,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  151-186. 

<^  Daily  Evening  Voice,  November  30,  1866. 

«  Fincher's  Trades'  Review,  August  13, 1864.  Richard  Trevellick  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  labor  leaders  of  his  time. 

/  Workingman's  Advocate,  December  25, 1869. 
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The  "premium  system"  furnished  another  groimd  of  complaint. 
This  system,  said  the  Voice  of  Industry,**  was  merely  an  "induce- 
ment for  the  overseers  to  xurge  the  operatives  to  their  utmost  ability, 
and  sometimes  beyond,  to  produce  the  most  cloth  at  the  least  cost  to 
the  corporation,  or  in  other  words,  a  premium  to  defraud,  wrong, 
and  oppress  the  operatives  to  fill  up  the  glutted  coffers  of  capital." 
In  January,  1847,  the  Manchester  Female  Labor  Reform  Association 
passed  resolutions  which  seem  to  indicate  that  the  system  was  new 
there  and  was  in  use  during  only  part  of  the  year,  for,  after  saying 
that  they  would  not  tolerate  it,  they  added:  "If  we  do,  we  shall  soon 
find  ourselves  working  all  the  year  roimd  imder  the  premium  sys- 
tem."* It  appears  that  at  Manchester,  in  January,  1847,  the  over- 
seers and  second  hands  of  the  Stark  Mills  gave  a  jubilee  to  the  opera- 
tives in  celebration,  apparently,  of  their  increased  earnings  through 
the  premium  system.  This  plan  of  giving  overseers  premiums,  a 
Manchester  girl,  writing  in  the  Voice  of  Industry,  Ukened  to  the  saying 
of  a  fugitive  slave:  "Massa  gives  de  drivers  a  stent  and  reward  if  he 
gets  de  most  work  done,  and  then  massa  gives  us  all  a  jubilee."  ^ 
Even  Miss  Farley,  in  an  editorial  in  the  Lowell  Offering,**  complained 
mildly  of  the  premium  system. 

One  of  the  rules  of  a  Dover  factory  in  1829  was  that  a  fine  of  12^ 
cents  was  to  be  exacted  from  anyone  who  was  late  to  work,*  and  the 
employees  of  the  Cocheco  Manufacturing  Company  of  that  city  in 
1834  were  obliged  to  sign  an  agreement  providing,  among  other  things, 
that  they  would  **be  subject  to  the  fines,  as  well  as  entitled  to  the 
premiums  paid  by  the  company."  ^  Fines  for  tardiness  appear  not  to 
have  been  a  feature  of  the  general  company  rules  at  Lowell,  but  were 
probably  imposed  by  the  overseers  of  the  rooms.  But  the  Schuylkill 
factory  (Philadelphia)  had  a  rule  that  any  hand  who  came  to  work  a 
quarter  of  an  hoiu*  after  the  mill  had  been  started  should  be  docked 
a  quarter  of  a  day,  and  that  any  hand  who  was  absent  '' without 
absolute  necessity"  should  be  docked  ''in  a  sum  double  in  amoimt 
of  the  wages  such  hand  should  have  earned  during  the  time  of  such 
absence."  9 

Absences  from  work  in  Lowell  were  permitted  only  on  the  consent 
of  the  overseer,  and,  imless  there' were  spare  hands  to  take  their 
places,  only  *'  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity."  * 

a  Voice  of  Industry,  January  2,  1846. 

6  Idem,  February  12,  1847. 

«  Idem,  January  8,  1847. 

^  Lowell  Offering,  vol.  5,  p.  281  (December  1845). 

«  Mechanics'  Free  Press,  January  17,  1829. 

/The  Man,  March  11,  1834.  Luther,  Address  to  the  Workingmen,  third  edition, 
1836,  p.  36. 

9  Luther,  Address  to  the  Workingmen,  third  edition,  1836,  pp.  49»  50. 

>  Idem,  pp.  4<M2;  Lowell  Offering,  vol.  4,  p.  45,  and  Miles,  Lowell  as  It  Was  aod 
as  It  Is,  1845,  pp.  145, 146;  Handbook  to  Lowell,  1848,  pp.  42-44, 

49460^— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2— vol  9 1 
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All  of  these  early  manufacturing  companies  had  rules  providing 
for  the  discharge  of  employees  for  immoral  conduct.  The  Dover 
Manufacturing  Company  in  1829  urged  ''a  strictly  moral  conduct" 
''to  preserve  the  present  high  character  of  our  profession  and  give 
the  enemies  of  domestic  manufactures  no  cause  of  exultation/'  and 
stated  that  ''gambling,  drinking,  or  any  other  debaucheries  will 
procure  the  immediate  and  disgraceful  dismissal  of  the  individual/'' 
The  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company  in  1836,  too,  stated  that  it 
would  not  "continue  to  employ  any  person  who  shall  be  wanting  in 
proper  respect  to  the  females  employed  by  the  company,  or  who  shall 
smoke  within  the  company's  premises,  or  be  guilty  of  inebriety  or 
other  improper  conduct."^  The  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  LoweU,  in  1848  stated  that  it  would  not  employ  anyone  who  was 
either  "habitually  absent  from  public  worship"  or  "known  to  be 
guilty  of  immorality."  * 

Attendance  at  "public  worship"  was  often  required  as  a  condition 
of  employment.  The  Dover  Company  in  1829  mildly  "expected  "  that 
"self-respect"  would  "induce  every  one  to  be  as  constant  in  attend- 
ance on  some  place  of  divine  worship  as  circumstances  will  permit."' 
But  in  1836  the  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company  stated  that  it  would 
"not  employ  anyone  who  is  habitually  absent  from  public  worship 
on  the  Sabbath."^  Other  companies  "required"  that  their  employ- 
ees should  be  "constant  in  attendance  on  public  worship."'  All  but 
one  of  the  companies  appear  to  have  allowed  their  employees  to 
select  their  own  church,  and  this  one  made  no  objection  to  employees 
attending  other  places  of  worship,  but  taxed  all  for  the  support  of  the 
church  foimded  by  the  agent. 

This  rule,  though  not  strictly  enforced,  was  a  cause  of  complaint. 
The  free  spirits  among  the  girls  objected  to  such  supervision  over 
their  conduct,  especially  as  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  mill  or 
boarding-house  life.  The  expense,  too,  of  pew  rent,  which  varied 
"from  three  to  six  dollars  per  annum," ^  with  the  extra  expense  of 
dress,  was  a  tax  which  many  of  the  girls  could  ill  afford.  It  appears 
that  there  was  in  Lowell  at  that  time  no  place  of  free  worship,  and 
Miss  Farley  urged  the  establishment  of  such  a  church.* 

The  Dover  Manufacturing  Coitipany  in  1829  forbade  talking  while 
at  work,  except  on  business,  and  also  forbade  "spirituous  liquor, 
smoking,  or  any  kind  of  amusement"  in  its  workshops,  yards,  or 
factories.'    The  Schuylkill  factory  rules,  too,  provided  that  there 

o  Mechftnics'  Free  Pren,  January  17, 1829. 

^  Luther,  Addrev  to  the  Workiiigmen,  third  edition,  1836,  pp.  40-42. 

c  Handbook  to  Lowell,  1848,  pp.  42-44. 

*  Lowell  Offering,  vol.  4,  p.  45;  Miles,  Lowell  as  It  Was  and  as  It  Is,  1846,  pp. 
145, 146. 

•  Lowell  Offering,  vol.  3,  p.  240. 
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should  be  no  '' smoking  or  spiritous  liquors''  in  the  factory ,  and  also 
forbade  employees  "to  carry  into  the  factory  nuts,  fruit,  etc.,  books, 
or  papers,  during  the  hours  of  work."'  At  Lowell  the  spinners  and 
weavers  were  not  allowed  to  read  books  or  papers  openly  in  the 
factory,  but  Mrs.  Robinson  records  that  as  a  "  doffer  "  she  read  and 
studied  in  the  intervals  of  her  work.  ^  In  1846  the  Waltham  girls  were 
complaining  of  a  rule  that  ''any  person  *  *  *  attending  a 
dancing  school  shall  be  immediately  discharged."  * 

Some  of  the  companies  made  provision  in  their  rules  or  otherwise 
for  the  care  of  the  sick.  As  early  as  1831  the  employees  of  the 
Cocheco  Manufacturing  Company  at  Dover,  for  instance,  had  for 
several  years  consented  to  a  deduction  of  8  cents  per  month  from 
their  wages  for  a  ''sick  fund,"  which  was  apparently  managed  by 
the  company.  In  that  year  the  fund  accumiilated  was  said  to  have 
amoimted  to  SI, 200  or  $1,500.'  A  provision  for  deducting  2  cents 
each  week  from  wages  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  fund  was  one  of  the 
rules  of  the  company  in  1834.* 

At  Lowell  a  hospital  for  the  factory  operatives  was  established  in 
1839,  where  the  chaiges  were  S4  a  week  for  men  and  S3  a  week  for 
women.  If  they  were  not  able  to  pay,  the  corporation  by  which 
they  were  employed  was  responsible,  they  in  turn  being  held  respon- 
sible to  the  corporation.'^  The  Hamilton  Company  and  proHably 
others,  in  1848,  also  provided  for  a  physician  to  "attend  once  in 
every  month  at  the  coimtingroom,  to  vaccinate  all  who  may  need 
it,  free  of  expense."' 

In  some  localities,  especially  in  the  early  years  of  the  factory 
system,  it  was  the  custom  to  lock  in  the  operatives  during  working 
hours,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  a  number  of  serious  accidents  in 
cases  of  fire.  In  New  England  Seth  Luther  stated  that  "in  some 
establishments  the  windows  have  been  nailed  down,  and  the  females 
deprived  of  even  fresh  air,  in  order  to  support  the  'American  Sys- 
tem.'"* This  was  the  custom,  too,  in  the  factories  at  EUicotts 
MiUs,  Md.,  where  in  1829  it  was,  together  with  a  reduction  of  wages, 

a  Luther,  AddresB  to  the  WorkiDgmen,  third  edition,  1836,  pp.  49, 60. 

^  BobinwD,  Loom  and  Spindle,  p.  46. 

«  Voice  of  Industry,  January  30,  1846. 

'State  Herald:  The  Factory  People's  Advocate,  January  27, 1831. 

<  The  Man,  March  11, 1834 .  Luther,  Address  to  the  Workingmen,  third  edition,  1836, 
p.  36.  A  similar  sick  fund  was  introduced  in  1869  in  one  of  the  silk  mills  at  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  where  the  proprietor  "started  a  protective  society,  whereby  each  hand  pays  2 
cents  per  week,  and  this  small  sum  thus  far  has  been  sufScient  to  pay  full  wages  to 
any  one  ol  the  girls  who  were  really  sick  and  unable  to  work."  (Workingman's  Advo- 
cate, Feb.  20, 1869.) 

/Miles,  Lowell  as  It  Was  and  as  It  Is,  1845,  p.  207. 

f  Handbook  to  Lowell,  1848,  pp.  42-44. 

*  Luther,  Address  to  the  Workingmen,  third  edition,  1886,  p.  17,  footnote. 
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A  little  earlier  the  following  poem,  written  by  Andrew  McDonald, 
had  appeared  in  the  United  States  Journal:^ 

Go  look  at  Lowell's  pomp  and  gold 
Wrung  from  the  orphan  and  the  old; 
See  pale  consumption's  death-glazed  eye — 
The  hectic  cheek — and  know  not  why. 
Yes,  these  combine  to  make  thy  wealth 
"Lord  of  the  Loom,"  and  glittering  pelf. 

Go  look  upon  the  meager  frame 

Of  girls  that  know  not  rest — ^nor  shame; 

Go  gaze  upon  the  orphan's  doom. 

The  fittest  earthly  living  tomb; 

Go  listen  to  the  slavish  bell, 

That  turns  an  Eden  into  hell. 

The  factory  girls  themselves,  moreover,  sometimes  voiced  their 
complaints  as  well  as  their  aspirations  for  a  shorter  working-day, 
in  poetry.  A  poem,  for  instance,  entitled  ''The  Early  Called"  and 
signed  ''Pheney,"  appeared  in  the  Voice  of  Industry.*  The  fol- 
lowing verses  show  the  theme  and  foreshadow  the  death  scene  with 
which  the  poem  ends: 

It  was  morning,  and  the  factory  bell 
Had  sent  forth  its  early  call, 
And  many  a  weary  one  was  there, 
Within  the  dull  factory  wall. 

And  amidst  the  clashing  noise  and  din 
Of  the  ever  beating  loom, 
Stood  a  fair  young  girl  with  throbbing  brow, 
Working  her  way  to  the  tomb. 

The  chief  causes  of  ill  health  complained  of  were  the  bad  ventila- 
tion of  both  boarding  houses  and  factories,  the  cotton  dust,  the 
hurried  meals,  and  the  long  hours.  One  woman  who  testified  before 
the  Massachusetts  committee  on  hours  of  labor  in  1845  stated  that 
there  were  293  small  lamps  and  61  large  lamps  which  were  some- 
times lighted  in  the  morning,  as  well  as  in  the  evening,  in  the  room 
where  she,  about  130  other  women,  11  men,  and  12  children  worked.* 
In  1849  the  total  lack  of  ventilation  in  the  m\Ua  and  boarding  houses 
of  Lowell  was  made  the  subject  of  a  report  to  the  American  Medical 
Association  by  Dr.  Josiah  Curtis.  Of  the  Tnilla  he  said:  ''The  air 
in  these  rooms,  which  ought  to  undergo  an  entire  change  hourly, 
remains  day  after  day,  and  even  month  after  month,  with  only  the 
precarious  change  which  open  doors  occasionally  give.  There  being 
no  ventilation  at  night,  the  imprisoned  condition  of  many  of  the 

o  Quoted  in  Voice  of  Industry,  November  28,  1845. 

*  Voice  of  Industry,  May  7,  1847. 

<:  Massachusetts  House  Document  No.  50,  1845,  p.  3. 
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no  time  or  opportunity  for  schooling;  and  observed  that  the  decrepit, 
sickly  y  and  debilitated  inmates  of  these  prison  houses  were  marrying 
and  propagating  a  race  of  beings  more  miserable,  if  possible,  than 
themselves.''  He  told  about  a  New  Hampshire  girl  who,  after  four 
months  of  overwork  at  Lowell,  went  home  to  die.  Though  Mr. 
Douglas's  recommendation  that  there  should  be  legislative  regula- 
tion of  the  hours  of  labor  precipitated  an  argument  against  the  entire 
protective  system,  this  description  must  be  taken  to  represent  the 
opinion  of  the  labor  leaders  of  that  day  upon  the  subject  of  factory 
employment. 

The  subject  was  again  discussed  by  the  National  Trades'  Union 
in  1835  and  1836,"  and  in  an  article  on  'Taper  money"  in  the 
National  Laborer^  in  the  latter  year  appeared  the  following  descrip- 
tion: ^'The  females,  for  want  of  domestic  employment,  must  enter 
the  factory,  where  a  few  years  marching  and  countermarching  to 
the  sound  of  the  bell,  gives  them  such  habits  and  weakness  of  frame 
that  will  forever  unfit  them  for  the  healthful  employment  of  the 
country.  The  thin  cheeks  and  lank  frames  must  for  life  abide  the 
grating  sound  of  the  power  loom." 

In  1846  a  correspondent  of  the  Voice  of  Industry,  commenting 
upon  the  stories  describing  Lowell  as  a  paradise,  said: ' 

I  find  the  fair  daughters  of  New  England  doomed  to  severer  labor 
and  a  more  humiliating  dependence  than  the  southern  slave.  I  find 
them  compelled  to  toil  13  nours  a  day,  shut  up  in  the  impure  air  of 
cotton  bastiles,  with  scarcely  time  to  eat  their  meals.  I  find  them 
crowded  into  corporation  boarding  houses,  almost  as  thick  as  bees, 
with  scarcely  emj  accommodations  ada]3ted  to  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  human  beings,  much  less  to  the  improvement  and  happiness 
of  tender  females.  And  I  wonder  not  that  there  are  but  few  girls 
who  can  stand  such  treatment  for  more  than  four  or  five  years, 
before  they  have  to  leave  the  factories,  with  broken  constitutions  or 
a  death  disease  among  them.  It  is  outrageous  that  our  sisters  should 
be  tolled  out  of  their  peds  at  half  past  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
kept  in  their  prisons  till  7  in  the  evening,  sacrificing  youthful  vigor, 
health,  and  life  in  order  that  their  oppressors  may  plunder  from 
them  a  few  more  dollars  of  their  hard  earnings. 

a  In  1835  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  factory  oper- 
atives, and  this  committee  reported  in  1836  that  '*the  health  of  the  young  female,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  is  injured  by  unnatural  restraint  and  confinement,  and  depri\  ed 
of  the  qualities  essentially  necessary  in  the  culture  and  bearing  of  healthy  children/' 
(National  Laborer,  November  12,  1836.  Reprinted  in  Documentary  History  of 
American  Industrial  Society,  Vol.  VI,  p.  282.) 

b  National  Laborer,  May  14,  1836. 

•  Quoted  in  the  Mechanics'  Mirror,  1846,  p.  213. 
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In  1852,  moreover,  the  address  of  the  Ten-Hours  State  Convention 
stated  that,  according  to  the  most  accurate  information  obtainable, 
the  constitutions  of  the  female  operatives  became  ''so  much  impaired 
in  three  or  four  years,  on  an  average,  that  they  are  then  obliged  to 
abandon  the  employment  altogether/'  ^ 

The  fact  that  the  average  number  of  years  of  employment  was  not 
more  than  four  or  five  *  was  generally  acknowledged.  But  the  advo- 
cates of  the  factory  system  attributed  this  to  choice  on  the  part  of 
the  girls  and  not  to  ill  health. 

There  was,  indeed,  considerable  evidence  brought  forward  by  the 
advocates  of  the  system  to  prove  not  merely  that  factory  labor  was 
not  unhealthy,  but  in  some  cases  that  the  girls  were  positively  better 
in  health  for  the  regular  habits  of  life  which  it  necessitated.  In  1841 
Doctor  Bartlett  cited  mortality  statistics  which,  he  said,  ''show  posi- 
tively, absolutely,  undeniably,  a  state  of  things  wholly  and  irrecon- 
cilably inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  a  feeble,  deteriorated,  and 
imhealthy  population."  ^  He  acknowledged  that  a  certain  number  of 
sick  girls  left  the  city  to  die  at  their  homes,  but  said  that  the  number 
was  not  large.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  taken  no  account  of  the 
fact  that  young  people,  much  less  liable  to  die  than  old  persons  or 
babies,  furnished  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population  of  Lowell  than 
of  other  places.  ** 

As  to  the  direct  effect  of  factory  employment  on  ijie  health  of  the 
operatives.  Doctor  Bartlett  cited  statistics  collected  by  him  in  1835. 
Taking  up  first  the  figures  for  a  spinning  room,  he  said: * 

»The  Hours  of  Labor.  Address  of  the  Ten-Hours  State  Convention  to  the  People 
of  Massachusetts,  etc.,  1852,  p.  2. 

b  As  the  result  of  an  inquiry  made  by  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Miles  among  the  boardings 
house  keepers  of  Lowell  in  1845  it  was  ascertained  that  the  average  stay  in  Lowell  of 
6,786  factory  girls  had  been  about  four  and  a  half  years  (Miles,  Lowell  as  It  Was  and 
as  It  Is,  1845,  p.  161).  In  the  same  year  the  report  of  the  legislative  committee  on 
hours  of  labor  gave  the  average  time  of  employment  of  203  females  employed  in  Boott 
MiU  No.  2,  at  LoweU,  as  4.29  years,  and  their  average  age  as  22.85  years.  (Mass.  House 
Doc.  No.  50,  1845.)  A  competent  witness  before  the  house  committee  of  1850  on 
regulation  of  hours  gave  the  average  nimiber  of  years  of  employment  as  three* 
(Maas.  House  Doc.  No.  153, 1850.)  And  again  in  1867  a  woman  operative,  testifying 
before  the  legislative  committee  of  that  year,  thought  three  years  about  the  average 
time  women  were  able  to  stand  the  work.    (Boston  Weekly  Voice,  March  7,  1867.) 

c  Bartlett,  Vindication  of  the  Character  and  Condition  of  the  Females  Employed 
in  the  Lowell  Mills,  1841,  p.  10.  Similar  figures  were  quoted  by  Miles,  Lowell  as 
It  Was  and  as  It  Is,  1845,  pp.  118-120.  But  in  1850  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
June  8,  1850,  quoting  an  article  in  the  American,  asserted  that  the  Lowell  statistics 
proved  the  exact  opposite,  that  the  occupations  there  were  unhealthy. 

<<This  fact  and  its  influence  were  brought  out  clearly  in  Corporations  and  Opera- 
tives, Being  an  Exposition  of  the  Condition  of  F&ctory  Operatives,  and  a  Review  of 
the  "Vindication,'*  by  Elisha  Bartiett,  M.  D.,  By  a  Citizen  of  Ix)well,  Lowell,  1843, 
pp.  35-40. 

e  Bartiett,  Vindication  of  the  Character  an'  of  the  Females  Employed 

in  the  Lowell  Mills,  1841,  p.  20. 
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The  whole  number  of  girls  employed  in  it  was  65.  Their  average 
age  was  18  years  and  6  months.  The  average  time  during  which  they 
had  worked  in  the  mills  was  nearly  3  years.  Of  these  55,  41  an- 
swered that  their  health  was  as  good  as  "before,  3  that  it  was  better, 
and  11  that  it  was  not  as  good.  Of  these  last  the  overseer  remarkea  • 
that  6  look  well  and  that  5  are  pale.  The  following  is  a  summary  of 
the  overseer's  remarks:  ''Looks  well."  25;  "rosy,"  9;  ''fat,"  2;  *'fat 
and  looks  well,"  4;  "looks  healthy,  2;  "very  healthy  looking,"  2;- 
"fat  and  rosy,"  2;  ''fat  and  pale,"  3;" thin,"  2;  "pale,"  4.  The 
table  from  a  carding  room  of  another  mill  gives  the  following  results: 
Whole  number  of  girls,  22 ;  average  age,  nearly  23  years ;  average 
time  of  having  worked  in  the  mills,  2  years  and  9  months;  as  weU, 
12;  better,  8;  not  so  well,  2.  Another  table  made  up  within  the  last 
year,  g^ves  these  results:  Whole  number  of  girk,  36;  average  time 
of  havmg  been  in  the  mill,  23  months;  healtn  as  good,  26;  not  as 
good,  7:  better,  3;  remarks  of  overseer — ^healthy  and  tolerably 
healthy  looking,  31;  not  very  healthy  looking,  5. 

In  1841,  and  again  in  1845,  similar  statistics  were  collected,  and 
the  following  table,  copied  from  Doctor  Curtis's  report,"  shows  the 
results: 


1841. 

1845. 

Number. 

Peroeot 

Nombcr. 

Peroeot. 

Health  better 

170 

1,563 

878 

6.61 
W.87 
33.62 

154 
827 
443 

10.82 

Health  as  good 

56.08 

Health  nvi  an  Kood . 

31.10 

Whole  TUnmher  IntflTTOgft^^ 

2,611 

100.00 

1,424 

100.00 

In  spite  of  the  showing  of  these  statistics  and  of  the  fact  that  even 
they  did  not  take  into  account  the  girls  who  were  at  the  time  absent 
because  of  ill  health,  Doctor  Kimball  of  Lowell,  Doctor  Wells,  the 
city  physician,  and  Doctor  Bartlett  all  asserted  that  the  persons  who 
worked  in  the  mills  were  actually  healthier  than  those  who  did  not,'* 
and  the  Lowell  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  asserted 
that  the  charges  made  in  the  petition  of  the  operatives  to  the  legisla- 
ture "of  imhealthiness  from  the  excess  of  labor  were  found  to  be 
false,''  and  "that  the  general  health  of  the  operatives  was  improved 

o  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  vol.  11,  1849,  p.  514.  This 
table  was  copied  in  Massachusetts  House  Document  153,  1850,  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Hours  of  Labor,  where  it  was  also  shown  that,  according  to  the  replies  of  203 
females  working  in  the  Boott  Mill  No.  2,  Lowell,  ''14.28  per  cent  were  in  improved 
health,  27.09  per  cent  health  not  as  good,  and  58.62  per  cent  remained  the  same 
after  working  in  the  mills."  Bartlett,  Vindication  of  the  CharactCT  and  Condition  of 
the  Females  Employed  in  the  Lowell  Mills,  pp.  11, 12,  also  discussed  the  figures 
above  given  for  1841,  as  did  the  Massachusetts  Report  on  Hours  of  Labor,  House 
Document  No.  50, 1845,  p.  IST  The  two  Massachusetts  house  documents  are  reprinted 
in  Documentary  History  of  American  Industrial  Society,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  13^186. 

^  For  the  evidence  of  Doctor  Kimball  and  Doctor  Wcdls  see  MaasachusettB  Hbuae 
Document  No.  50, 1845,  pp.  U,  12. 
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shut  down/  till  the  watchmen  sent  them  out  to  then*  breakfast — then 
trot  home  as  fast  as  possible — eat  about  five  or  six  minutes — put  on 
their  Highland  shawl,  and  bonnet,  and  go  to  knitting  four  or  five 
minutes — then  back  to  the  mill,  as  soon  as  the  gate  is  opened — and 
so  on  through  the  day.  Five  or  six  evenings  every  week  are  spent  at 
mbseting,  or  singing  school,  or  something  of  the  kind,  and  then  when 
the  Sabbath  comes,  it  is  aught  but  a  day  of  rest.  They  will  attend 
a  morning  prayer  meeting  at  sunrise;  then  breakfast,  and  go  to  the 
Sabbath  school;  then  to  meeting  again;  then  to  an  aftemo(m  service, 
and  after  that  to  an  evening  meeting.''  She  advised  the  girls,  if  they 
felt  their  health  failing,  to  give  up  some  of  these  ''  amusements  and 
pleasures."** 

Weak  lungs  among  weavers  Miss  Farley  attributed  to  "  the  almost 
universal  practice  of  threading  their  shuttles  with  their  breath,"  a 
practice  which,  she  said,  had  become  so  common  that,  in  some  places, 
shuttles  were  made  which  could  be  threaded  in  no  other  way.*  These 
shuttles  which  had  to  be  threaded  with  the  mouth  were  complained 
of  again  in  1867  by  one  of  the  women  operatives  who  appeared  before 
the  l^islative  committee  on  hoiu*s  of  labor.  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  a  correspondent  of  the  Voice  of  Industry  said 
that  all  medical  men  must  be  aware  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  long 
hours  of  labor  upon  the  women  employed  in  factories.  "They 
know,"  he  said,  ''that  it  is  decidedly  dangerous,  especially  to  the 
female  about  the  period  when  the  osseous  system  is  arriving  at  its 
full  development  and  strength — that  it  produces  scrofula,  spinal 
complaints,  white  swellings,  pulmonary  consumption,  etc.  *  ♦  ♦ 
They  are  themselves  animated  machines,  who  watch  the  movements 
and  assist  the  operations  of  a  mighty  material  force,  which  toils  with 
an  energy,  ever  unconscious  of  fatigue,  a  power  requiring  neither 
food  nor  rest,  whence  the  avarice  of  employers  and  the  stimulus  of 
greater  wages,  working  on  those  employed,  leads  to  excessive  exer- 
tions of  which  disease  and  death  are  frequently  the  result.  I  think 
that  there  is  not  a  medical  man  of  any  standing,  whose  practice  is 
amongst  factory  workers,  but  must  subscribe  to  the  assertion  here 
made."  ^  Moreover,  even  Harriet  Farley  admitted  that  the  dust 
of  the  cotton  was  "poison"  to  some  constitutions,  and  warned  "all 
with  weak  and  injured  lungs  to  avoid  the  factories."  * 

The  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor,  of  course,  effected  some 
improvement,  for  the  long  hours  were,  naturally,  at  a  time  when  the 
need  for  cleanUness  and  pure  air  were  nowhere  properly  appre- 

a  Lowell  Offering,  vol.  3,  pp.  191, 192. 
b  Idem,  p.  215. 

«  Boston  Weekly  Voice,  March  7,  1867. 
*  Voice  of  Industry,  April  %,  1846. 
<  Lowell  Offering,  vol.  3,  p.  191. 
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dated,  the  chief  cause  of  complaint.  In  1867  the  Daily  Evening 
Voice •  published  a  letter  from  "a  working  woman,"  in  which  she 
said  that  thirty  years  before  she  had  been  a  factory  girl  at  Lowell  and 
had  found  the  work  easy  except  for  the  long  hours.  The  constant 
standing,  she  said,  frequently  produced  varicose  veins.  Her  testi- 
mony was  very  similar  to  that  of  one  of  the  women  witnesses  before 
the  legislative  committee  on  the  ten-hour  law  of  that  year,  who  said 
that  it  was  not  so  much  the  nature  of  the  work  as  the  length  of  time 
that  broke  down  in  a  few  years  the  constitutions  of  the  women.^  But 
in  an  earlier  editorial  in  the  Voice  it  was  complained  that  the  work 
allotted  to  women  in  factories  was  ''  almost  always  unhealthy."^ 

INTENSrrY  OF  LABOR. 

Though  the  hours  have  been  decreased,  the  intensity  of  the  work 
has  been  very  greatly  increased.  Until  about  1836  a  girl  weaver,  for 
instance,  tended,  as  a  rule,  only  two  looms,^  and  Mrs.  Robinson  says 
that  in  the  early  forties  girls  ''were  obliged  to  tend  no  more  looms 
and  frames  than  they  could  easily  take  care  of,  and  they  had  plenty 
of  time  to  sit  and  rest.  I  have  known  a  girl  to  sit  idle  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes  at  a  time."  •  It  was  customary,  however,  when  a 
girl  wanted  to  be  absent  for  half  a  day,  for  two  or  three  of  her  friends 
to  tend  an  extra  loom  or  frame  apiece  so  she  should  not  lose  her 
wages.  ^  Naturally,  this  custom  suggested  to  the  overseers  the  pos- 
sibiUty  of  increased  productiveness  by  increasing  the  number  of 
looms  or  frames  to  be  tended  by  one  girl.  Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery, too,  aided  this  mov-ement,  and  by  1876  one  girl  tended  six 
and  sometimes  eight  looms,^  while  in  the  early  nineties,  when  Mrs. 

o  Daily  Evening  Voice,  February  23,  1867. 

b  Boston  Weekly  Voice,  March  7, 1867. 

«  Daily  Evening  Voice,  October  4,  1865. 

^  One  instance  ifl  on  record,  however,  of  a  girl  tending  four  looms  in  a  Pawtucket 
factory  as  early  as  1830.    (Workingman's  Advocate,  New  York,  June  9, 1830.) 

«  Robinson,  Loom  and  Spindle,  p.  71. 

/Idem,  p.  91. 

9  Jennie  Collins  said  in  1870  that  they  tended  6  or  7  looms.  (The  Revolution, 
January  13,  1870.)  The  treasurer  of  the  Atlantic  Mills  at  Lawrence  gave,  in  1873, 
the  following  statement  of  the  increase  in  work:  ''In  1835  a  girl  tended  2  or  3 
looms,  weaving  cotton  goods,  running  108  picks  a  minute,  equal  to  216  or  324  picks 
a  minute,  as  the  aggregate  result  of  her  work  upon  the  looms.  In  1849  *  *  *  a 
girl  tended  4  looms,  running  120  picks  each  per  minute,  making  480  picks  as  the 
aggregate,  against  216  or  324;  and  in  1873  a  girl  now  tends  in  the  same  mill  4  or  5 
looms,  running  155  picks  each  per  minute,  equal  to  620  or  775  aggregate  in  her  charge, 
being  threefold,  nearly,  what  it  was  in  1835,  and  not  quite  but  nearly  double  what 
it  was  in  1849 — ^that  is,  in  weaving.  Again,  in  1849  a  girl  in  the  Atlantic  Mills  tended 
4  sides  warp  spinning  (a  side  is  half  of  a  spinning  frame  of  128  spindles),  making  256 
spindles.  Some  girls  tended  6  sides,  which  make  384  spindles.  In  1873  a  girl  tends 
8  sides  (a  half  of  176),  making  704,  or  10  sides,  making  880.  A  girl  now  tends  more 
than  double  the  number  of  warp  spindles  that  she  tended  in  the  year  1849.    Again, 


tht  gr^  ircr^  cci5»£  to  T€Bd  i«i^  kict  kx«ft$  and  tuiiRi  tfturt  iIm't 
MR  "  ftI-v-&T^  cc  1^  r=m7»  aed  bad  i>o  lOK  to  iImIl'"  * 

Tift  frsc  «f  Gci  1'?  iacrwie  the  Bmnbcr  cif  iMiMi  fipenMd  Vr  <«ie 
wouoi  of  vtir^  VY  h&ve  dMmct  ivocvd  v:is  tiie  cimmmi  «f  a  strilM' 
and  the  sKcnd  was  ai  the  time  ci  a  smke.  Tlie  jrirls  in  ike  Aimij^ 
bvnr  mTIk  had  a  **^are-«p''  in  llarcli.  I$9(L  because  ther  wety"  l^4d 
tfaex  icTisC  leDd  izi  f^nuxY  two  looms  izkstead  of  one,  miihoul  any 
in  wace*.*  They  went  donbtle^  v\>oleii  wiearers^  iViloo 
probaUy  tended  two  looms  almost  fiKHoa  the  be$;imiii^«  A 
little  later  in  the  same  rear  the  women  wearef^  in  a  faet<MT  ai 
XorristowD.  Pa.,  who  were  on  strike  ajrainst  a  nkluction  ti  waj^iNs 
were  offered  '"  an  additional  loom,  that  they  may  make  up«  by  in^ 
creased  labor,  what  they  lose  in  prices.'*'  The  offer  was  c^Mndemiied^ 
however,  bv  the  strikers.  In  1S69  the  same  offer  was  made  bv  the 
DoTer  company  to  its  striking:  emf^yees.  but  this  time  the  incnNi^e 
was  to  be  from  six  or  seren  to  eight  looms.' 

In  1S44  two  looms  appear  to  have  been  the  "'allotment/'  biit  jnris 
often  tended  three  or  four.'  Nevertheless*  in  1S40,  Miss  Ba^Hey* 
disputing  the  statement  that  the  girls  were  requiretl  to  exert  only  a 
small  amount  of  muscular  strength,  speaks  of  the  operatives^  who 
were  ** required  to  tend  four  looms." ^  Another  writer  in  the  Voice 
of  Industry  in  the  same  year  remarked:  **It  is  a  subject  of  comment 
and  general  complaint  among  the  operatives  that  while  they  tend 
three  or  four  looms,  where  they  used  to  tend  but  two,  making  nearly 
twice  the  number  of  yards  of  cloth,  the  pay  is  not  increased  to  thorn, 
while  the  increase  to  the  owners  is  very  great."  ^  Again,  in  the  fall, 
a  writer  warned  the  operatives  against  taking  a  third  loom,  saying 
that  the  wages  will  be  reduced  ^'and  you  will  be  obliged  to  work 
harder,  and  perhaps  take  the  fourth  loom  (as  was  trieil  by  one  cor^ 
poration  in  this  city)  to  make  the  same  wages  that  you  now  do  with 

in  1849  a  girl  tended  8  cards,  2  railway  heads,  and  6  deliveries  of  drawings.  In  1873 
a  girl  tends  63  cards,  7  railway  heads  instead  of  2,  and  18  deliveries  of  drawings  instNui 
d  6.  Again,  in  1849  one  girl  tended  2  speeders  of  20  spindles  each,  and  2  sides  of  a 
stretcher,  24  spindles,  making  48  spindles.  In  1873  one  girl  tends  2  speedera  of  34 
spindles,  making  88  spindles,  2  speeders  of  54  spindles,  making  108  spindles,  and  2 
speeders  of  72  each,  making  144  spindles — being  from  two  to  three  times  as  many 
spindles  as  she  did  in  1849."  (Gray,  Argument  on  Petition  for  Ten-Hour  Law,  1873, 
pp.  21, 22.) 

a  Robinson,  Loom  and  Spindle,  p.  205. 

&  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  March  25,  1836. 

c  National  Laborer,  October  22,  1836. 

*  The  Revolution,  January  13,  1870. 

«  Lowell  Offering,  vol.  4,  p.  169. 

/  Vdce  of  Industry,  January  23,  1846. 

ff  Idem,  March  13,  1846. 
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ability  and  skill,  and  as  fast  as  I  jdid  so  I  was  allowed  to  make  more 
and  more  money,  by  the  accommodation  of  the  speed  of  the  looms 
to  my  capacity.  I  am  by  no  means  the  best  weaver  in  the  room 
where  I  work,  though  perhaps  better  than  the  averi^e.  I  believe  I 
have  given  no  exaggerated  picture  of  what  has  been  the  true  average 
of  fpns.  The  other  departments  I  suppose  to  have  fared  much  as 
we  in  the  weaving  rooms. 

This  increase  in  the  intensity  of  work,  coming  before  any  decrease 
in  hours  and  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the  piece  rate  of  wages, 
may  have  been  in  part  the  cause  of  the  strong  labor  movement 
among  the  factory  operatives  of  that  day.  Certain  it  is  that  no 
succeeding  increase  in  the  amoimt  of  machinery  to  be  tended  by  one 
girl  roused  the  same  protest  as  this  first  increase  from  two  to  four 
looms. 

The  movement,  however,  toward  increased  strain  and  more  con- 
centrated attention  in  textile  factory  work  progressed.  In  1869 
Jennie  Collins,  arguing  for  the  8-hour  day,  as  Sarah  G.  Bagley  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before  had  argued  for  the  10-hour  day,  said  at 
a  meeting  of  the  New  England  Labor  Reform  League  Convention: 

I  know  what  it  is  to  stand  up  all  day  in  a  factory,  and  keep  pace 
with  the  belts,  and  drums,  and  cylinders,  and  other  parts  of  the 
machinery.  Flesh  and  blood,  no  matter  how  worn-out  and  used  up, 
must  keep  up  with  the  great  strength  of  steam.  And  I  have  seen 
these  girls  stand  watchii^  the  clock,  and  when  it  struck  the  hour  of 
noon,  they  would  hurrv  down  long  flights  of  stairs,  rush  to  their 
boarding  nouses^  eat  their  dinners — or  gobble  them  down — and  be 
back  again,  up  m  the  top  story  of  the  mill,  within  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  from  the  time  they  left.* 

It  is  evident,  not  only  that  no  ''golden  era"  ever  really  existed  in 
the  textile  factories  of  this  coimtry,  but  that  conditions  of  labor 
have,  in  some  respects,  at  least  as  regards  hours,  improved  since  the 
days  of  the  Lowell  Offering.  If  with  this  improvement  has  come  a 
gradual  deterioration  of  factory  districts  and  of  factory  population, 
the  one  legislative  gain  should  not  be  overlooked.  And  it  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  that,  while  the  famous  Lowell  Offering  was  in  its  day 
read  by  ''literary  folk"  and  is  now  only  a  historical  curiosity,  the 
movement  which  the  now  obscure  Voice  of  Industry  championed, 
apparently  to  a  wide  circle  of  factory  operatives,  has  been  in  a  con- 
siderable measure  successful  and  is  in  full  vigor  to-day. 

a  American  Workman,  June  12, 1869. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CLOTHDTO  ASD  THE  SEWIHO  TRADES. 
GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  HISTORY. 

In  the  making  of  clothing^  both  men  and  women  have  always  had 
their  part.  Men  have  been  tailors,  making  garments  for  their  own 
sex,  and,  in  the  days  when  hand  labor  and  the  artisan  system  pre- 
vailed, men  made  boots  and  shoes,  gloves,  and  many  other  heavy 
articles.  In  the  early  days  of  this  comitry,  however,  women  were 
employed  probably  to  a  considerably  greater  extent  than  in  England 
in  the  manufacture  of  clothing.  The  men  were  needed  for  heavier 
work,  and  whatever  tasks  could  possibly  be  performed  by  women 
were  left  to  them.  Nevertheless,  men  were  almost  exclusively 
employed  in  colonial  days  in  the  making  of  boots  and  shoes,  of  leather 
gloves,  and  of  hats.  As  tailors,  too,  they  had  their  place,  even  if  that 
place  was  limited,  owing  to  the  comparatively  small  demand  for 
tailored  clothing. 

In  most  of  the  trades  included  under  the  general  term  "clothing" 
the  sewing  machine  has  been,  from  the  technical  point  of  view,  the 
great  revolutionary  force.  It  is  the  sewing  machine  and  artiiSciai 
power  which  have  driven  the  clothing  industries  from  the  home  to  the 
shop,  and,  in  some  branches,  to  the  factory.  But,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  woman's  work,  the  sewing  machine  is  not  a  reason  for  employ- 
ment, but  merely  determines  conditions  of  employment.  Sewing, 
whether  by  hand  or  by  machine,  has  always  been  done  by  women. 
In  some  cases,  it  is  true,  machines  have  enabled  women  to  sew  on 
heavier  materials  than  thej*  could  manage  by  hand,  but,  in  general, 
machinery  in  the  clothing  trades  has  merely  done,  to  a  lesser  degree, 
what  machinery  did  in  the  textile  trades — transferred  the  woman 
worker  from  the  home  to  the  factory.  That  the  transfer  has  been 
less  complete  has  been  due  primarily  to  the  comparative  simplicity 
and  inexpensiveness  of  the  machines. 

In  the  clothing  trades,  however,  there  has  entered  in  another  ele- 
ment which  is  of  comparatively  slight  importance  in  the  textile  in- 
dustries; that  is,  a  redistribution  of  work  through  division  of  labor. 
Division  of  labor,  of  course,  exists  in  the  textile  industries,  but  the 

a  Under  the  term  ''clothing"  as  here  employed  are  included  all  articles  used  for 
penonal  protection  or  adornment,  and  even  umbreUas,  paniola,  canesy  and  pocket- 
boolu. 
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processes  of  weaving  and  spinning  have  never  been  split  up  into 
minute  divisions,  each  division  requiring  a  separate  operative  who 
does  only  that  one  thing.  A  piece  of  cloth  has  always  been  spun  by 
one  operative  and  woven  by  another,  but  a  pair  of  shoes,  which  was 
formerly  made  by  a  single  shoemaker,  now  requires  about  a  hundred 
different  operations,  in  some  establishments  each  performed  by  a 
different  person.  This  division  of  labor  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
the  development  of  the  wholesale  trade  and  has  been  in  the 
clothing  industries  what  machinery  was  in  the  textile  industries, 
the  determining  factor  in  the  employment  of  the  sexes.  Machinery, 
it  is  true,  has  played  its  part,  but  it  has  been  machinery  accompanied 
by  division  of  labor,  which  it  made  profitable. 

Taking  the  clothing  trades  as  a  whole,  doubtless  owing  to  this 
division  of  labor,  which  has  enabled  women  to  perform  part  of  the 
work  formerly  performed  by  men,  the  proportion  of  women  workers 
has  increased.**  This  increase  is  especially  evident  in  the  manufacture 
of  boots  and  shoes,  which,  however,  within  recent  years  has  fluc- 
tuated most  decidedly  in  the  relative  employment  of  men  and  women, 
the  proportion  of  women  sinking  in  1870  to  less  than  half  the  figure 
for  1850.*  In  this  industry,  however,  the  statistics  which  are  avail- 
able are  most  unsatisfactory,  for  the  great  division  of  labor  which  pro- 
duced the  woman  shoe  binder  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  boot  and  shoe  indus- 
try is  the  farthest  advanced  industrially  of  all  the  sewing  trades.  The 
glove  industry  follows  and  farther  behind  come  the  other  sewing 
trades,  in  most  of  which  the  division  of  labor,  except  for  the  simple 
division  into  cutting  and  making,  has  been  effected  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  sewing-machine  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centur3\ 

Another  difference  between  the  clothing  and  the  textile  industries 
is  the  persistence  in  the  former  of  home  work  and,  in  a  lesser  degree, 
of  custom  work.  Even  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves,  which  is  rapidly 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  boot  and  shoe  industrj^,  a  large  num- 
ber of  home  workers  have  always  been  anfl  still  are  employed.  And 
in  the  manufacture  of  ready-made  garments  the  factory  system  has 
only  recently  made  headway.  Instead  has  developed  the  miserable 
half-way  station  of  the  "sweating  system."  Home  work  and  the 
small-shop  system  have  developed,  in  some  of  the  clothing  industries, 
peculiarly  distressing  conditions  of  labor  which  have  borne  always 
with  crusliing  weight  upon  the  women  workers.     That  these  condi- 

o  See  Table  XI,  p.  253.  It  has  decreased,  however,  in  a  surprising  number  and 
variety  of  clothing  industries,  including  **clothing,  men's,"  **clothing,  women's, 
dressmaking,**  ^'clothing,  women's,  factory  product,"  "hats  and  caps,  not  including 
wool  hats,"  "millinery  and  lace  goods,"  "shirts,"  "buttons,"  " umbrellas  and  cancH," 
and  "gloves  and  mittens." 

ft  In  1850,  however,  women  and  girla  were  ^  i,  and  in  1870  only  women. 
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tions  do  not  by  any  means  constitute  a  new  problem,  and  are  not 
merely  an  outgrowth  of  immigration  with  which  they  are  now  gener- 
ally associated,  appears  definitely  in  studying  the  history  of  the 
garment  trades. 

Piece  payment  has  always  been  almost  the  universal  method  of 
compensation  in  the  garment  trades,  but  in  some  branches  it  has  been 
complicated  by  the  contract,  subcontract,  Mid  team  systems,  which 
have  themselves  developed  new  problems  and  evils.  Moreover,  the 
greater  power  of  the  individual  over  the  output,  due  to  her  greater 
control  over  the  machinery,  has  led  to  problems  of  overstrain  with 
which  nothing  in  the  textile  industries  can  compare. 

The  difficulties  of  women  workers  in  the  clothing  trades  have  been 
further  intensified  by  the  fact  that  in  most  occupations  fittle  skill  is 
required,  and  that  of  a  kind  generally  possessed  by  women.  Skilled 
dressmakers  or  milliners  have  always  been  able  to  command  good 
prices  for  their  work,**  and  in  general,  where  skill  or  taste  are  required 
in  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  they  have  been  rewarded.  But  the 
great  demand  has  been  for  women  who  could  merely  handle  a  needle 
or  run  a  sewing  machine,  and  the  wages  and  hours  in  this  work  have 
been  such  that  the  acquisition  of  skill  or  tasto  have  been  practically 
impossible  to  the  women  who  have  once  entered  the  treadmill. 

/Apprenticeship,  in  the  sewing  trades  at  least,  has  always  been  a  farce. 
As  early  as  1848  it  was  said  that  apprentices  to  the  dressmaking 
business  in  New  York  were  kept  sewing  and  learning  nothing  until 
the  very  day  before  their  apprenticeship  expired,  when  a  few  hours 
were  spent  in  giving  them  some  general  directions  about  cutting  a 
dress,  and  they  were  discharged,  '* there  being  no  room  for  journey- 
women  on  wages  in  an  establishment  where  all  the  work  is  done  by 
apprentices  for  nothing.''*' /Similar  complaints  have  been  common 
since  that  time. 

These  five  elements,  home  work,  the  ''sweating  system,"  the  con- 
tract and  subcontract  systems  increasing  the  number  of  middlemen 
between  producer  and  consumer,  the  exaggerated  overstrain  due  to 
piece  payment,  and  the  fact  that  the  clothing  trades  have  served  as 
the  general  dumping  groimd  of  the  unskilled,  inefficient,  and  casual 
women  workers,  have  produced  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  whole- 
sale clothing  manufacture  in  this  coimtry  a  condition  of  deplorable 
industrial  chaos.  The  boot  and  shoe  trade,  it  is  true,  early  escaped 
through  the  factory  system  from  this  chaotic  condition;  the  glove 
trade  is  rapidly  following;  in  the  manufacture  of  collars  and  cuffs 
some  degree  of  order  was  comparatively  early  attained;  and  in  the 

a  In  1830  Mathew  Carey  spoke  of  milliners  and  mantua  makers  aa  well  paid  for  their 
labor.  (Carey's  Miscellaneous  Pamphlets,  No.  12,  To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York 
Daily  Sentinel.) 

6  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  Aug.  12,  1848. 
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manufacture  of  buttons,  needles  and  pins,  hooks  and  eyes,  and  a 
few  other  articles  the  machinery  has  been  such  as  to  necessitate 
organization;  but  in  most  of  the  other  clothing  industries  industrial 
chaos  and  cutthroat  competition  among  working  women  prevailed 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  and  organization  xmder  condi- 
tions as  favorable  as  those  in  the  textile  industries  has  only  recently 
begun  to  be  estabUshed. 

To  alleviate  the  distress  of  the  women  employed  in  the  clothing 
industries,  three  remedies  have  been  frequently  tried:  organization, 
cooperation,  and  charity.  The  first  of  these  remedies  is  the  subject 
of  a  special  volimie  of  this  report."  Cooperation,  usually  organized 
and  supported  by  philanthropists,  has  frequently  been  tried.  As 
early  as  1836  the  New  York  Sun^  suggested  that  the  seamstresses 
should  '^organize  themselves  into  societies  and  set  up  for  them- 
selves, purchasing  materials  and  making  garments  for  sale  upon 
their  own  account."  Some  thirty  years  later  a  number  of  coopera- 
tive associations  were  organized  to  aid  the  struggling  sewing  women,  ^ 
and  twenty  years  afterwards  some  Chicago  girls,  members  of  the 
Elnights  of  Labor,  who  were  locked  out  by  their  employers  for  taking 
part  in  the  Labor  Day  parade,  formed  upon  their  own  initiative  a 
company  which  they  called  "Our  Girls'  Cooperative  Clothing  Manu- 
facturing Company."^  Other  instances  of  philanthropic  or  inde- 
pendent cooperation  might  be  cited,  but  such  enterprises  have  never 
been  successful  enough  to  make  cooperation  important  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Usually,  however,  philanthropic  efforts  to  aid  the  women  workers 
of  the  clothing  trades  have  taken  the  form  of  societies  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  work.  At  first  these  societies  paid  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  wages,  and  this  poKcy  has  always  been  followed  by 
some.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  prevailing  rate  w&s  not  a  living 
wage,  early  brought  forth  criticism  of  the  policy.  In  1836  the  com- 
mittee on  female  labor  of  the  National  Trades'  Union  spoke  scorn- 
fully of  the  members  of  "Dorcas  Societies"  who  "subscribe  them- 
selves 'charitable  ladies,'  for  giving  a  woman  12}  cents  for  making  a 
shirt,  equalled  as  they  are  in  'charity'  only  by  the  United  States 
clothing  department  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which  has  ground 
the  seamstress  down  to  the  above  sum,  12}  cents,  for  the  same  article.  "*= 

a  History  of  Women  in  Trade  Unions,  Volume  X  of  this  report. 

b  Quoted  in  the  Public  Ledger,  Philadelphia,  March  26,  1836.  The  Public  Ledger 
later  itself  urged  the  same  measure.    (Public  Ledger,  Sept.  16, 1836.) 

<For  example,  the  "Ladies  Cooperative  Tailoring  Association  of  Baltimore,"  and 
the  "Female  Cooperative  and  Beneficial  Association  of  Wobum,  Mass."  (Daily 
Evening  Voice,  Mar.  21,  June  23,  1865;  Fincher's  Trades'  Review,  Sept.  9,  1865, 
Apr.  28, 1866.    These  were  both  labor  papers.) 

tf  Journal  of  United  Labor,  N'  '5, 1886. 

<  National  Laborer,  Nover  Reprinted  in  Documentary  History  of 

American  Industrial  Sodet 
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The  Provident  Society  of  Philadelphia  was  frequently  criticised 
for  its  wage  scale,"  as  was  the  Boston  House  of  Industry.  The 
same  evil  has  many  times  since  been  the  cause  of  complaint,  as,  for 
example,  in  1887,  when  a  writer  in  the  Industrial  Leader  asserted  that 
he  had  found  inmates  of  several  charitable  institutions  in  New  York 
crocheting  ladies  shawls  for  $3  per  dozen,  or  at  25  cents  each,  by 
which  they  could  earn  12  J  cents  a  day,  it  taking  2  days  to  make  one.** 

As  early  as  1830,  however,  efforts  were  made  to  establish  in  New 
York,*^  Philadelphia,^  and  other  cities  societies  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  "  a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  labor  of  the  industrious 
female,"  and  societies  which  paid  wages  above  the  average  were 
established  soon  afterwards  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  And  in 
1851  there  was  founded  in  New  York  the  "Shirt  Sewers'  Union" 
which  is  said  to  have  paid  "satisfactory  (far  different  from  factory) 
prices  to  all  in  its  employ."*  Various  "protective  associations,"  too, 
sprang  up  in  different  parts  of  the  country  between  1845  and  about 
1870,  and  attempted  to  establish  a  scale  of  "fair  prices."  The  Bos- 
ton Needle  Women's  Friend  Society  held  its  twenty-second  annual 
meeting  in  1869.^  Similar  organizations  have  been  common  within 
more  recent  years,  but  Uttle  has  been  accomplished. 

HAND  WORK  IN  THE  GARMENT  TRADES. 

The  history  of  the  garment  trades  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
periods,  that  of  hand  work  and  that  of  the  machine.  The  first 
period,  however,  may  itself  be  divided  into  two  stages,  that  of  handi- 
craft or  custom  work  and  that  of  wholesale  manufacture  under  the 
wage  or  piece-price  system.  These  two  stages  of  the  first  period  are 
mentioned  in  the  chronological  order  of  their  development,  but  the 
first,  especially  in  custom  work,  has  survived,  not  merely  through  the 
stage  of  wholesale  manufacture,  but  also  through  the  entire  second 
period  of  machine  work.  During  the  colonial  period  nearly  all  of  the 
clothing  which  was  not  made  at  home  for  family  use  appears  to  have 
been  made  to  order  or  to  have  been  sold  by  the  maker  or  a  member 
of  her  family. 

o  The  National  Gazette,  however,  which  may  he  characterized  hy  the  fact  that  it 
bitterly  opposed  the  establishment  of  a  public  school  system,  complained  in  1835  that 
there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  white  domestics  in  Philadelphia  because  they  had  taken 
lo  sewing,  having  been  induced  to  leave  their  places  by  the  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment furnished  by  the  Provident  Society.  (National  Gazette,  Philadelphia,  July  6, 
1835.) 

b  Industrial  Leader,  July  9, 1887. 

6  Mechanics'  Press,  Utica,  June  5, 1830.  Quoted  from  the  New  York  Evening 
Journal. 

d  Mechanics'  Free  Press,  May  1, 1830. 

«  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  June  8, 1863. 

/  The  Revolution,  April  29, 1869. 
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DSVSLOPIISNT  OF  THB  WHOLESALE  TRADE. 

In  the  clothing  trades,  unlike  the  textile  industries,  it  was  not 
machinery,  but  the  development  of  the  "ready-made"  or  wholesale 
business  which  made  the  women  clothing  workers  wage-earners. 
Early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  if  not  before,  there  began  to  be 
manufactured  cheap  ready-made  clothing  for  soldiers  and  sailors 
and  also  "for  the  South."  The  first  ready-made  clothing  of  which 
we  have  record  was  "shirts  for  the  Indians"  which  were  made  by  at 
least  one  woman  at  Northfield,  Mass.,  about  1725  for  8d.  each,  and 
"men's  breeches"  which  were  made  for  Is.  6d.  a  pair.«  But  it  was 
not  until  much  later,  when  northern  capital  found  profitable  invest- 
ment in  furnishing  clothing  for  southern  slaves,  that  the  business 
became  of  consequence.  From  the  beginning  it  was  centered  in  the 
cities,  especially  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  later  in  Boston.* 

The  heavy  duty  imposed  by  the  tariff  of  1816  (30  per  cent)  on 
ready-made  clothing,  and  the  even  heavier  duty  of  1828  (50  per  cent), 
greatly  aided  the  development  of  the  industry,  and  by  1831  there 
were  300  men,  100  children,  and  1,300  women  employed  in  tailor 
shops  in  Boston  alone.*  About  the  same  time  men's  ready-made 
medium-grade  clothing  began  to  be  manufactured  in  New  York,  and 
women  workers  commenced  to  encroach  upon  the  domain  of  the 
tailor — the  only  part  of  the  garment  manufacture  which  was  tradi- 
tionally man's  field  of  labor.  Even  the  trade  of  the  tailor,  however, 
at  the  time  of  a  journeyman  tailors'  strike  in  New  York  in  1819  to 
prevent  the  employment  of  women,  was  said  **two  centuries  ago"  to 
have  been  "wholly  performed  by  women,"  and  it  was  added  that  **  the 
interference  of  the  males  in  the  business  gave  rise  to  the  odium  that 
a  tailor  was  only  the  ninth  part  of  a  man."  ^ 

References  to  the  entrance  of  women  into  the  tailoring  business 
are  frequent  after  1833  when,  the  New  York  tailors  having  gone  on 
strike,  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  always  a  consistent  employers' 
organ,  thought  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  defeat  them  since 
r  women  may  well  do  half  which  the  men  have  been  accustomed  to 
uo."«  Again,  in  1835,  the  United  States  Telegraph,  commenting 
upon  the  unremunerative  labor  of  women,  suggested  that  they  'Hake 
from  the  men  the  tailoring  business,  which  is  much  better  adapted  to 
the  females."**^  In  the  same  year,  too,  the  master  tailors  of  Cincin- 

o  Temple  and  Sheldon's  Ilistory  of  Northfield,  p.  163. 

ft  An  advertisement  appeared  in  a  Boston  paper  in  1836  to  the  effect  that  "200 
females  can  have  employment  on  low-priced  work,  by  applying  at  J.  Slccper*8  navy 
work  shop,  rear  No.  6  Ck>ngreBB  square,  up  stairs/'  (Daily  Centinel  and  Gazette, 
Sept.  23,  1836.) 

c  Documents  Relative  to  the  Manufar  >  United  States,  Executive  Docu- 

ments, first  session,  Twenty-eecond  O  .  465. 

tf  Columbian  Centinel,  Boston,  Ap 

<  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
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nati,  Louisville,  and  St.  Louis  complained  that  the  journeymen 
refused  to  work  for  those  who  employed  women.*  And  during  the 
trial  of  the  journeymen  tailors'  conspiracy  case  in  New  York  in  1836 
it  was  charged  that  this  union  had  on  one  occasion  struck  against  an 
employer  because  he  had  employed  a  woman.  *^>f 

In  the  New  England  States,  in  1836,  tailoring  was  said  to  be  ''in  a 
certain  measure  governed  by  females,"  ^  and  in  1849,  at  the  time  of 
a  tailors'  strike  in  Boston,  it  was  stated  that  wages  had  been  reduced 
57  per  cent  during  the  past  five  years,  and  that  master  tailors  had 
further  heightened  the  competition  by  employing  women  on  many 
parts  of  the  work  hitherto  performed  by  men.*  As  late,  moreover, 
as  1864,  the  Merchant  Tailors'  Association  of  St.  Louis  denounced 
the  society  of  journeymen  tailors  for  having  interfered  with  their 
employing  women  and  thereby  deprived  **  honest  and  worthy  seam- 
stresses of  employment."  The  journeymen  on  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, replied  by  sajdng  that  **the  only  action  the  jours  take  in  the 
matter  is  that  when  a  boss  gives  work  to  a  woman  he  shall  pay  her 
the  full  price."  But,  they  added,  **we  will  resist  by  all  lawful  means 
in  our  power  the  efforts  of  our  employers  to  introduce  female  appren- 
tices by  encouraging  them  to  leave  service  and  other  employments 
more  congenial  to  girls  than  mixing  with  men  in  a  workshop  from 
morning  to  night.^ 

It  was  originally,  without  doubt,  the  ready-made  clothing  busines9 
which  made  it  possible  and  profitable  to  employ  tailoresses,  but  later 
the  division  of  labor  brought  them  into  certain  kinds  of  custom  work. 
Under  the  general  term  "garment  workers,"  however,  are  included 
the  makers  of  men's,  women's,  and  children's  clothing,  shirts,  etc. — 
tailoresses,  seamstresses,  machine  operators,  and  dressmakers.  And, 
with  the  single  exception  of  men's  clothes,  which  'were  the  first  of  the 
ready-made  garments,  all  of  these  articles  were  originally  made 
mainly  by  women. 

The  manufacture  of  ready-made  clothing  had  become  by  1835  a 
thriving  business,  and  during  this  year  and  the  next,  according  to  a 
call  issued  in  1844  for  a  national  convention  of  tailors,  "every  country 
village  within  100  miles  of  New  York  became  as  busy  as  a  beehive 
with  tailors  and  tailoresses,"  and  enough  was  produced  during  those 
two  years  to  last  through  1837,  1838,  and  1839.^    The  panic  of  1837, 

a  United  Statee  Telegraph,  July  4,  1835. 

b  Commercial  Bulletin  and  Missouri  Literary  Register,  St.  Louis,  December  18, 1835. 

«New  York  American,  June  15,  1836. 

<<  National  Laborer,  November  12,  1836.  **  Report  of  committee  on  female  labor 
of  the  National  Trades' Union."  Reprinted  in  Documentary  History  of  American 
Industrial  Society,  Vol.  VI,  p.  285. 

«  New  York  Weekly  Tribune,  August  22,  1849. 

/  Fincher's  Trades'  Review,  April  16, 1864.    This  was  a  labor  paper. 

^Workingman's  Advocate,  July  13, 1844. 
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indeed,  combined  with  a  tariff  which,  according  to  the  New  York 
Tribune,  made  possible  '*an  active  foreign  competition,  which  fille<i 
the  southern  market  with  imported  clothing,  and  so  superseded  that 
which  had  formerly  been  made  up  in  and  about  New  York,"  was 
disastrous  to  the  business  and  threw  out  of  employment  a  large  num- 
ber of  women,  causing  an  immense  amount  of  suffering."  lie  tariff 
of  1842,  however,  is  said  to  have  in  a  great  measure  restored  the 
southern  clothing  trade  to  New  York,  and  by  so  doing  to  have  raised 
the  wages  of  seamstresses.^ 

In  general,  though  the  ready-made-clothing  industry  was  an 
important  business  before  the  invention  of  the  sewing  machine,  it 
was  practically  confined  to  men's  and  boys'  clothing  of  the  cheaper 
grades  and  to  shirts,  and  the  quantities  manufactured  were  neces- 
sarily small,  the  work  being  all  done  by  hand.  As  late  as  1840  it  was 
said  that  many  women  were  employed  in  the  tailoring  business  **  but 
chiefly  upon  particular  articles,  and  for  the  southern  markets."  «  Army 
clothing,  too,  was  early  an  important  branch  of  the  ready-made  busi- 
ness, and  in  1839  it  was  said  that  800  women  were  engaged  in  this 
kind  of  work  in  Philadelphia.** 

It  is  probable,  though  there  are  practically  no  statistics  upon  the 
subject,  that  during  this  period  women  retained  all  their  former  work, 
the  lighter  forms  of  sewing,  and  at  the  same  time  slowly  encroached 
upon  the  domain  of  the  man  tailor.  The  hopelessly  imperfect  manu- 
facturing census  of  1820  gave  under  the  heading  "clothing,"  only  40 
men,  6  women,  and  13  "boys  and  girls,"  and  under  the  heading  "gar- 
ments, men's,"  16  men,  5  "boys  and  girls"  and  no  women.'  The 
makers  of  men's  garments,  at  least,  were  probably  tailors.  In  1850, 
63.7  per  cent,  and  in  1860,  63.6  per  cent  of  all  the  employees  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  men's  clothing  (given  as  "clothiers  and  tailors" 
in  1850),  were  females.^  Before  the  next  census  period,  the  use  of  the 
sewing  machine  had  become  general,  and  the  second  great  period  of 
the  garment-making  industry,  the  machine  period,  was  fairly  under 
way. 

oThe  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  September  21,  1837,  attributed  the  suffering 
among  Beamstreeees  in  citiee  to  ''that  vicious  system  of  wholesale  dealing,  which  during 
its  expansion,  collects  women  by  thousands  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  during 
its  contraction,  suddenly  turns  them  out  to  starve. '' 

6  New  York  DaUy  Tribune,  March  27,  1845. 

«  British  Mechanics*  and  Laborers*  Handbook,  etc.,  to  the  United  States,  1840,  p.  219. 

^  Public  Ledger,  October  22, 1839.  It  was  complained,  moreover,  that  these  women 
were  paid  in  depreciated  currency,  thereby  losing  10  per  cent  of  their  wages. 

«  American  State  Papers,  Finance,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  29-223. 

/  See  Table  XI,  p.  253. 
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XATHEW  CABSY'8  CBUSADS  AGAINST  LOW  WAGES. 

The  history  of  this  period,  like  that  of  the  better-knovm  period  of 
the  machine,  is  a  tale  of  long  hours,  low  wages,  and  exploitation. 
The  "sweating  system,"  indeed,  in  the  broad  sense  of  that  term,  was 
established  in  this  country  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  ready-made 
garment  business  and  has  developed  simultaneously  with  that 
business.  The  contract  system  established  stages  and  degrees  of 
sweating,  but  a  study  of  the  sweating  system  would  have  to  extend 
back  at  least  as  far  as  the  beginning,  in  1828,  of  Mathew  Carey's 
agitation  in  the  interests  of  that  "numerous  and  very  interesting 
portion  of  our  population,"  the  working  women,  of  whom  he  estimated 
that  there  were  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Baltimore 
between  18,000  and  20,000.«  At  least  12,000  of  these,  he  said,  could 
not  earn,  by  constant  employment  for  16  hours  out  of  the  24,  more 
than  $1.25  per  week.* 

The  disclosures  made  by  Mathew  Carey  during  the  course  of  his 
investigation  and  agitation  in  behalf  of  the  sewing  women  seem, 
though  quaintly  worded,  very  modem  in  their  substance.  It  was 
set  forth,  for  example,  in  the  resolutions  passed  at  a  meeting  in 
Philadelphia  on  February  21,  1829,  that  "it  requires  great  expertness, 
unceasing  industry  from  sunrise  till  10  or  11  o'clock  at  night,  con- 
stant employment  (which  very  few  of  them  have)  without  any  inter- 
ruption whatever  from  sickness,  or  attention  to  their  families,  to  earn 
a  dollar  and  a  half  per  week,  and,  in  many  cases,  a  half  or  a  third 
of  their  time  is  expended  in  attending  their  children,  and  no  small 
portion  in  traveling  8,  10,  12,  or  14  squares  for  work,  and  as  many  to 
take  it  back  when  finished;  and,  as,  moreover,  there  are  few  of  them 
who  are  fully  employed,  they  are  thankful  for  two,  three,  or  four  shirts 
at  a  time  at  12^  cents  each."* 

The  committee  appointed  at  this  meeting  reported:^ 

That  they  are  convinced,  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  wages  paid  to  seamstresses  who  work  in  their  own 
apartments — to  spoolers,  to  spinners,  to  folders  of  printed  books — 
and  in  many  cases  to  those  wno  take  in  washing,  are  utterlv  inade- 
quate to  theu"  support,  even  if  fully  employed,  particularly  if  they  have 
cnildren  unable  to  aid  them  in  their  industry,  as  is  often  the  case; 
whereas  the  work  is  so  precarious  that  they  are  often  unemployed — 
sometimes  for  a  whole  week  together,  and  very  frequently  one  or 
two  days  in  each  week.     In  many  cases  no  small  portion  of  tneir  time 

a  Mathew  Carey,  **To  the  Ladies  who  have  undertaken  to  establish  a  House  of 
Industry  in  New  York,"  and  "To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Daily  Sentinel,"  Mis- 
cellaneous Pamphlets,  Philadelphia,  1831. 

6  Carey's  Select  Excerpta,  vol.  13,  pp.  138-142.    Dated  July  1, 1830. 

c  Free  Trade  Advocate,  Philadelphia,  March  14,  1829. 

tf  Carey,  Miscellaneous  Essays,  pp.  26d-272. 
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is  spent  in  seeking  and  waiting  for  work,  and  in  taking  it  home  when 
done.** 

A  complete  remedy  for  these  conditions  the  committee  considered 
as  ''perhaps  impracticable/'  but  some  mitigation  was  hoped  for. 
The  Committee  said : 

The  mitigation  must  wholly  depend  on  the  humanity  and  the 
sense  of  justice  of  those  by  whom  they  are  employed,  who,  for  the 
honor  of  human  nature,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  have  not  been  aware 
of  the  fact,  that  the  wages  they  have  oeen  paying  were  inadequate 
to  the  purchase  of  food,  raiment,  and  lodging;  and  who,  now  that 
the  real  state  of  the  case  is  made  manifest,  will  probably,  as  they 
certainly  ought  to,  increase  those  wages.* 

"Those  wealthy  ladies  who  employ  seamstresses  or  washerwomen'* 
were  especially  urged  to  give  such  wages  as  would  not  only  yield 
"a  present  support"  but  "provision  for  times  of  sickness  or  scarcity 
of  employment."  Another  important  remedy  suggested  was,  "to 
increase  as  far  as  possible  the  diversity  of  female  employments,  by 
which  that  competition  which  has  produced  the  pernicious  reduction 
of  wages,  would  be  diminished."  Finally,  it  was  recommended  that 
there  should  be  established  "a  society  for  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  poor."« 

A  year  later,  however,  the  New  York  Sentinel  stated  that  no  rheans 
had  been  discovered  or  adopted  to  mitigate  the  distress,  and  that 
conditions  were  as  bad  in  New  York  as  in  Philadelphia.  Many 
women  in  New  York,  said  the  Sentinel,  were  employed  *'in  making 
duck  pantaloons  for  a  readymade  clothes  store  for  4  cents  a  pair, 
and  cotton  shirts  for  7  cents  a  piece.  These  women  stated,"  said 
the  Sentinel,  **that,  with  the  most  imremitting  industry,  they  could 
sew  no  more  than  three  pair  of  pantaloons,  or  one  shirt  in  a  day; 
and  that  they  were  obliged  to  labor  for  this  paltry  pittance,  or  be 
entirely  without  employment.  The  storekeeper,  for  whom  they 
wrought,  could  procure  the  services  of  emigrants  wretchedly  poor, 
or  get  his  work  done  at  the  almshouse,  and  would  give  no  higher 
wages.     In  consequence,  the  price  of  such  work  was  reduced  to 

o  Spoolers  and  spinners  are  here  mentioned  as  among  the  women  whose  wages  were 
inadequate.  EarHer,  however,  Matthew  Carey  had  spoken  of  spinners  and  weavers 
in  factories  as  well  paid.  (Carey,  Miscellaneous  Pamphlets,  No.  12,  "To  the  Editor 
of  the  New  York  Daily  Sentinel,"  1831,  p.  5.)  He  is  here,  however,  probably  refer- 
ring to  home  work,  which  appears  to  have  survived  in  Philadelphia  even  to  1833,  and 
in  which  the  women  workers  were  in  direct  competition  with  the  factories. 

b  This  remedy  was  spoken  of  by  Frances  Wright  as  ''the  last  resource  of  suffering 
poverty  and  oppressed  industry  " — ''the  forlorn  hope  presented  in  the  touching  docu- 
ment signed  by  Mathew  Carey  and  his  fellow  laborers."  (Frances  Wright,  Lecture 
on  Existing  Evils  and  Their  Remedy-  ^      '^  '^^nd  ip.  13.) 

c  This  recommendr.tion  was  again  n"  Iress  to  the  public,"  dated  Phila- 

delphia, August  20, 1829.    Carey's  (  ird.  3,  pp.  357-360). 
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nearly  a  similar  rate  throughout  the  city."^  In  1834, 600  women  are 
said  to  have  been  discharged  at  one  time  from  a  New  York  clothing 
establishment.^ 

The  average  prices  of  tailoresses'  work  in  New  York  in  1831  may 
be  judged  from  Table  B,  which  gives  the  bill  of  prices  adopted  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Tailoresses  on  June  16,  1831,  and  also  the 
bill  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  clothiers  July  7,  1831.®  The  length  of 
the  list  showS;  too,  the  extent  of  the  employment  of  women  in  tail- 
or's work.  In  addition  to  the  advances  in  wages,  the  tailoresses 
asked  that  all  work  taken  to  be  made  within  ten  days  be  considered 
as  ''customers'  work"  and  that  for  such  work  they  be  paid  25  cents 
extra  on  each  small  job  and  50  cents  extra  on  all  ''coatees."  The 
clothiers  named  various  prices  for  "customers'  work"  all  somewhat 
above  r^ular  prices,  but  not  as  much  higher  as  asked  by  the  tailor- 
esses. For  boys'  and  youths'  clothes  the  tailoresses  asked  from  12^ 
cents  to  37^  cents  less  than  for  men's.^ 

In  Boston  conditions  were  as  bad  as  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Tuckerman**  recorded  in  1830  that  he  had 
recently  been  told,  "by  a  very  respectable  keeper  of  a  slop  shop, 
that  he  has  for  some  time  past  had  50  applications  a  day  from 
females  for  work  with  which  he  could  not  supply  them;  and  the 
work  sought  by  them,  is,  coarse  shirts  to  be  made  at  10,  8,  or 
even  6}  cents  each;  or  laborers'  frocks,  or  duck  pantaloons, 
at  the  same  prices."  The  average  weekly  wages  for  such  work, 
when  a  woman  was  fully  employed,  he  gave  as  but  a  dollar  or 
a  dollar  and  a  quarter — ^less,  apparently,  than  in  Philadelphia. 
Rents,  moreover,  he  stated  to  be  higher  in  Boston  than  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  common  price  of  a  room  being  a  dollar  a  week.*    "It  is 

o  Mechanics*  Free  Press,  October  23,  1830.  From  the  New  York  Sentinel.  The 
New  York  Sentinel  was  the  first  daUy  labor  paper  published  in  the  United  States. 
One  New  York  tailor,  who  was  supposed  to  have  a  contract  with  the  United  States 
Government  in  1830,  is  said  to  have  paid  women  3  cents  a  piece  for  making  trousera 
and  6  pence  for  making  vests.    (Mechanics'  Free  Press,  Sept.  11,  1830.) 

ftNiles'  Register,  vol.  45,  p.  416,  1834. 

« Carey's  Select  Excerpta,  vol.  4,  pp.  4-10. 

t^Tuckerman,  An  Essay  on  the  Wages  Paid  to  Females,  Philadelphia,  March  25, 
1830.  This  essay  won  the  prize  offered  by  Mathew  Carey  in  November,  1830,  of  a 
gold  medal  of  the  value  of  $100  or  a  piece  of  plate  of  eqiial  value,  for  the  beet  essay 
"on  the  inadequacy  of  the  wages  generally  paid  to  seamstresses,  spoolers,  spinners, 
shoe  binders,  etc.,  to  procure  food,  raiment,  and  lodging;  on  the  effects  of  that  inade- 
quacy upon  thd  happiness  and  morals  of  those  females  and  their  families,  when  they 
have  any;  and  on  the  probability  that  those  low  wages  frequently  force  poor  women 
to  the  choice  between  dishonor  and  absolute  want  of  common  necessaries. ' '  (Mechan* 
ics*  Press,  Utica,  Nov.  28,  1829;  Free  Trade  Advocate,  Philadelphia,  Nov.  28,  1829.) 

«The  Boston  Workingman's  Advocate  stated  in  1830  that  the  seamstresseB  of  that 
city,  though  earning  nominally  more  than  in  Philadelphia,  25  cents  for  a  vest  or  a 
pair  of  pantaloons,  and  50  cents  for  a  jacket,  were  in  reality,  because  of  the  higher 
jNTice  of  rent  and  provisions  and  the  longer  winters  in  Boston,  on  a  par  with  their 
Philadelphia  sisters.    (Quoted  in  Mechanics'  Free  Pkess,  Sept  18, 1890.) 
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not  easy/'  he  said,  ''to  obtain  a  room,  either  in  a  garret  or  cellar,  and 
however  small,  inconvenient,  and  unfit  to  live  in,  at  50  cents  per 
week.    Nor  are  there  many  to  be  had  for  62^,  or  75  cents  a  week."^ 

Unemployment,  moreover,  appears  to  have  been  as  great  an  evil 
in  Boston  as  in  Philadelphia.  One  large  tailoring  establishment  in 
Boston,  according  to  Joseph  Tuckerman,  ''which  has  not  imfre- 
quently  given  employment  to  eight  or  nine  hundred  women,  in  the 
coarse  work  of  a  large  tailoring  establishment;  and  *  *  *  dxuv 
ing  the  business  year  of  1828,  *  *  *  employed,  on  an  average, 
*  *  *  300  females  every  day;  but  ♦  *  ♦  now,  and  for  some 
months  past,  [has]  not  had  work  for  more  than  an  average  of  170."^ 
Even  the  fashionable  milliners  and  mantua  makers  who  were  able 
to  earn  $1  a  day  were  said  to  have  very  little  employment.* 

In  Baltimore,  too,  in  1833  the  wages  of  sewing  women  were 
declared  "not  sufficient  for  the  genteel  support  of  the  single  individual 
who  performs  the  work,  although  she  may  use  every  effort  of  industry 
which  her  constitution  is  capable  of  sustaining,"  and  the  condition  of 
widows  with  small  children  was  described  as  most  deplorable.^ 

In  1836  the  president  of  the  tailors'  society  of  Baltimore  wrote  of 
widows  who  toiled  night  and  day  for  18|,  25,  and  37^  cents  a  day, 
and  stated  that  he  had  seen  one  woman,  who  asked  "  in  the  humblest 

a  Tuckerman,  An  Esay  on  the  Wages  Paid  to  Females,  Philadelphia,  March  25, 
1S30,  p.  15.  The  usual  rent  in  Philadelphia  was  frequently  given  as  50  cents  a 
week. 

6  Idem,  p.  39. 

c  Mechanics'  Free  Press,  September  18,  1830.  Quoted  from  the  Boston  Working 
Man's  Advocate.  In  1831  it  was  estimated  that  60  milliners  in  Boston  employed  420 
women  at  75  cents  a  day.  (Documents  relative  to  the  manufactures  of  the  United 
States,  Executive  Documents,  Twenty-second  Congress,  first  session,  Vol.  I,  p.  451.) 

<<  Baltimore  Republican  and  Commercial  Advertiser,  September  20,  1833.  The 
Impartial  Humane  Society  of  Baltimore,  according  to  Mathew  Carey,  paid  the  follow- 
ing wages,  which  were  higher  than  the  prevailing  rate  (Carey:  Appeal  to  the  Wealthy 
of  the  Land,  third  edition.  Essay  V,  p.  18): 

ContA. 

Linen  shirts 75   to  87i 

Gentlemen's  pantaloons 62J  to  75 

Roundabouts 75 

linen  collars 10 

Unbleached  cotton  shirts,  laige 25 

Unbleached  cotton  shirts,  small 12)  to  18} 

Bleached  cotton  shirts,  large 31J- 

Bleached  cotton  shirts,  small 25 

Gentlemen's  shams 18}  to  50 

Children's  suits  of  clothes 50   to  87) 

Children's  cloaks 62J 

Children's  mittens 10  to  12  J 

Women's  and  children's  aprons 6}  to  31) 

Women's  plain  dresses. 43}  to  50 

Bonnets 25  to76 
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manner"  for  a  little  advance  in  pay,  at  once  dismissed  and  sent  home 
"in  tears."** 

In  Pittsburg,  according  to  a  letter  from  "A  Tailoress"  to  the  Pitts- 
burg American  Manufacturer,  the  tailors  in  1830  paid  for  making  a 
pair  of  pantaloons^  which  took  about  15  hours,  25  cents,  and  for 
making  a  shirt  "that  takes  a  woman  a  whole  day,  if  she  attends  to 
any  other  work  in  her  family,"  12^  cents.  The  American  Manu- 
facturer added  that  it  had  made  inquiry  and  foxmd  that  these  state- 
ments were  true.^  And  even  as  far  west  as  Cincinnati  there  were 
said  to  be  "many  poor  widows,  who  are  destitute  and  suffering  for 
the  common  necessaries  of  life,  because  they  can  not  obtain  work  or 
a  fair  compensation  for  their  labor."  "At  the  present  prices  of 
sewing,"  said  the  Workingmen's  Shield,  "a  woman  can  rarely 
realize  more  than  40  cents  per  day."^ 

The  yearly  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  average  sewing  woman 
were  estimated  by  Mathew  Carey  as  follows:  <* 

Forty-four  weeks,  at  11.25 $55. 00 

Lodgings,  50  cents  per  week $26. 00 

Fuel,  25  cents  per  week,  but  say  only  12J 6. 50 

32.50 

Remains  for  victuals  and  clothes 22. 50 

In  making  this  estimate  he  assumed  that  muslin  shirts  and  duck 
pantaloons  were  made  for  12^  cents  each'  and  other  work  in  the 
same  proportion,  though,  he  said,  "these  articles  are  often  made  for 
10  cents — and  even  lower,"  that  "an  expert  woman  of  considerable 
skill  might  make  ten  per  week  working  at  least  16  hours  per  day,"  and 
that  one  day  a  week  was  lost  through  sickness,  imemployment,  or  the 
care  of  children. 

Later,  however,  a  committee  of  ladies  "of  respectability,  intelli- 
gence, and  competence  to  decide  on  the  subject,"  whose  names, 
nevertheless,  were  suppressed  "from  motives  of  delicacy, "  stated  that 
expert  seamstresses  could  not  make  more  than  eight  or  nine  shirts 

a  National  Laborer,  April  30,  1836. 

fr  Quoted  in  the  Workingman's  Advocate,  New  York,  December  18,  1830. 

c  Workingmen's  Shield,  Cincinnati,  January  12,  1833. 

<<  Carey's  Miscellaneous  Pamphlets,  No.  12,  To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York 
Daily  Sentinel,  Philadelphia,  1831. 

<  In  1828  it  was  stated  that  the  Provident  Society  paid  25  cents  for  making  a  shirt, 
estimated  at  10  hoius'  labor.  (Mechanics'  Free  Prm,  Sept.  6, 1828.)  But  in  1829  the 
I^vident  Society,  the  Government,  and  the  keepers  of  ''slop-shops"  are  said  to 
have  paid  only  12)  cents  for  making  shirts  and  pantaloons.  (Carey's  Miscellaneoufl 
Essays,  pp.  266-272.  Report  on  Female  Wages,  Mar.  25, 1829.)  During  the  winter  of 
182S-29  the  Provident  Society,  it  was  said,  gave  employment  to  1,000  or  1,100  females, 
but  was  unable,  out  of  "  its  very  limited  resources  "  to  furnish  them  with  more  than  5 
or  6  shirts  each,  making  62}  to  75  cents  a  week.  (Carey's  Select  Excerpta,  vol.  3,  pp. 
857-360.) 
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or  duck  pantaloons  a  week,  which  at  the  highest  price  paid,  12^ 
cents,  would  amoimt  to  only  $1.12^  per  week,  and  that  ''cases  very 
frequently  occur  of  the  above  articles  being  made  for  10,  and  even 
for  8,  and  sometimes  for  6  cents."  ** 

In  the  light  of  the  statements  of  these  30  ladies,  Mathew  Carey 
made  a  new  estimate  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  seamstresses. 
A  woman  without  children  and  xmemployed  for  any  reason  only  six 
weeks  in  the  year  he  estimated  to  have,  if  she  made  nine  shirts  a  week, 
a  siuplus,  after  paying  rent  at  50  cents  a  week,  of  an  average  of  7 
cents  a  day  throughout  the  year  for  food,  fuel,  and  clothing.  A 
woman  with  children  who  could  make,  he  estimated,  only  7  shirts  a 
week,  would  have,  by  the  same  reasoning,  only  an  average  of  4  cents 
a  day  for  food,  clothing,  and  fuel  for  herself  and  children.  ''Let  it 
be  distinctly  observed,''  he  added,  "that  far  more  than  half  the 
coarse  shirts  and  duck  pantaloons  made  in  the  Union,  ar^  made  for 
10  cents,  or  less,  per  piece."* 

Again,  in  July,  1830,  Mathew  Carey  wrote: 

Coarse  muslin  shirts  and  duck  pantaloons  are  made  at  various 

E rices,  at  6,  8,  10,  and  12J  cents  each.  More,  I  have  reason  to 
elieve,  are  made  below,  than  at  12  J  cents.  The  Provident  Society 
in  Philadelphia,  and  the  commissary-general,  it  is  true,  pay  12J 
cents;  but  the  shirts  for  the  armv  are,  I  am  informed,  made  in  New 
Yoik  for  10  cents;  the  House  of  Industry,  in  Boston,  pays  but  10: 
and  10,  I  am  persuaded,  is  a  high  average  throughout  tne  United 
States. 

A  skillful  woman,  constantly  employed,  working  early  and  late,  he 
said,  could  not  make  more  than  9  shirts  a  week,  which  would  amount 
to  90  cents,  of  which  50  cents  went  for  rent,  leaving  only  40  cents,  or 
less  than  6  cents  a  day  for  food,  clothing,  fuel,  and  other  necessities. 
And  many  of  these  women,  he  added,  were  not  skillful,  some  were 
superannuated,  some  had  children  to  be  cared  for,  some  were  sickly 
themselves,  and  some  had  sickly  husbands,  while  a  large  number 
could  not  procure  more  than  two  or  three  days'  work  in  the  week, 
and  had  to  travel  great  distances  for  the  work.*^ 

In  1833  Mathew  Carey  made  still  another  calculation  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  seamstress.^  Laying  aside  all  consideration 
of  imemployment,  sickness,  or  lack  of  skill  and  rapidity,  and  taking  as 
a  basis  the  highest  wages  paid  outside  of  the  Impartial  Humane 
Society  of  Baltimore  and  the  Female  Hospitable  Society  of  Philadel- 

o  Mechanics'  Free  Press,  June  19,  1830.    Poulson's  American  Daily  Advertiser, 
June  9, 1830. 
b  Mechanics'  Free  Press,  June  19,  1830. 

c  Carey's  Select  Excerpta,  vol.  13,  pp.  138-142.    Dated  July  1,  1830. 
^  Carey,  Appeal  to  the  Wealthy  of  the  Land,  third  edition,  Essay  IV,  p.  15. 
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phia,^  he  made,  for  a  womaa  without  childron,  the  following  calcula- 
tion per  annum: 

Nine  shirta  per  week,  |1.12i |68w50 

Rent,  at  50  centa $26. 00 

Shoes  and  clothes,  suppose 10. 00 

Fuel  per  week,  say  15  cents 7. 80 

Soap,  candles,  etc.,  8  cents 4. 16 

Remain  for  food  and  drink  20  cents  per  week,  or  about  2f  cents  per 

day 10.54 

58.50 

'*But  suppose/'  he  said,  *Hhe  woman  to  have  one  or  two  childreBi; 
to  work  for  10  cents,  which  is  not  below  the  usual  average;  to  be  a 
part  of  her  time  unemployed,  say  one  day  in  each  week;  and  to 
make,  of  course,  six,  but  say  seven  shirts" 

Seven  shirts,  or  70  cents  per  week,  is,  per  annum 136. 40 

Rent,  fuel,  soap,  candles,  etc.,  as  before $47. 96 

Deficit 11.56 

36.40 

*'It  may  excite  wonder,' '  he  said,  ''how  the  seamstresses,  spoolers, 
etc.,  are  able  to  support  human  nature,  as  their  rent  absorbs  above 
two-fifths  of  their  miserable  earnings.  The  fact  is,  they  generally 
contrive  to  raise  their  rent  by  begging  from  benevolent  ^^itizens,  and, 
of  course,  their  paltry  earnings  go  to  furnish  food  and  clothing/'* 
During  one  winter,  he  added,  the  Provident  Society  of  Philadelphia 
had  employed  1,000  seamstresses  who  could  be  given  only  4  shirts 
a  week,  for  which  they  received  50  cents.  Some  of  them  had  to 
travel  a  distance  of  2  miles  ''for  this  paltry  pittance,  and  above 
half  of  them  had  no  other  dependence.''^ 

«  The  Female  Hospitable  Society  paid,  according  to  the  Appeal  to  the  Wealthy  of 

the  Land,  third  edition,  Essay  V,  p.  19,  the  following  wages: 

Cents. 

Fine  linen  shirts 50 

Next  quality  linen  shirts 40 

Fine  muslin  shirts 40 

Next  quality  muslin  shirts 37i 

Next  quality  muslin  shirts 31J 

Common  muslin  shirts 25 

Coarse  unbleached  muslin  shirts 18} 

Boys'  shirts 18} 

Drawers  and  duck  pantaloons 18} 

Check  shirts 16 

Flannel  shirts •          14 

Collars,  separate  from  the  shirt 6},  8, 12J 

Quilting 76  to  II.  25 

Comfortables,  according  to  the  size,  from $2  to  $2.50  and  $3 

Bed  quilts,  according  to  the  size,  from $2  to  $2.50  and  $3 

b  Carey,  Appeal  to  the  Wealthy  of  the  Land,  third  editdoHi  Emy  V»  p.  18. 
<:Idem,  Easay  II,  p.  8. 

49450**— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2— vol 
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Nevertheless,  in  1830,  a  writer  in  the  Delaware  Advertiser  denied 
that  there  was  any  great  amount  of  distress  among  sewing  women. 
Single  women,  he  said,  could  earn  a  minimum  of  about  $39  a  year 
at  housework,  and  the  distress,  he  therefore  assumed,  must  be  con- 
fined to  widows.  Further  assuming  that  about  one  out  of  six  of  the 
population  of  Philadelphia  was  a  married  woman,  that  one-fifth  to 
one-eighth  of  these  were  widows,  that  not  more  than  one-half  of  the 
widows  had  children  to  support,  that  only  about  one-half  of  the  lat- 
ter had  children  under  8  years  of  ago  (for,  he  said,  ^'a  child  may  be 
readily  bound  out  at  8  years  of  age,  and  therefore  a  woman  need 
not  be  distressed  by  poverty  if  she  has  not  children  under  that  age"), 
that  only  about  one  in  three  women  was  thrown  into  indigence  by 
the  death  of  her  husband,  and  that  of  these  latter  only  about  one- 
third  were  not  members  of  any  religious  society  which  supported  its 
own  poor,  he  estimated  that  there  were  not  more  than  150  widows 
in  Philadelphia  who  were  in  want  on  account  of  low  wages.** 

In  answer  to  this,  Mathew  Carey  stated  ^'that  above  1,100  females 
have  applied  weekly  for  work  to  the  Provident  Society,  of  whom 
probably  a  full  third  at  least  were  widows  with  small  children;  and 
there  are  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  probably  5,000  or  6,000  women 
who  depend  t)n  their  needles  for  support,  among  whom  is  a  due  pro- 
portion of  widows."  Many  of  these  women,  he  said,  were  unable, 
through  age,  infirmity,  or  other  causes,  to  do  housework,  and  many 
others  had  small  children  ^'whom  maternal  tenderness  vnW  not  allow 
them  to  part  with."*  In  answer  to  a  letter  of  inquiry,  he  said  else- 
where, the  matron  of  the  Provident  Society  wrote  him  that  at  least 
600  of  the  women  who  applied  for  work  during  the  winter  of  1829-30 
were  widows,  that  two-thirds  of  them  had  children  to  support,  that 
their  compensation,  while  they  took  out  work,  averaged  about  50 
cents  a  week,  and  that  few  of  them  lived  in  the  city,  the  greater  part 
coming  in  for  work  from  Kensington,  Northern  Liberties,  and  South- 
wark,  the  first  place  about  2  miles  from  the  society's  room.  Assum- 
ing that  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  seamstresses  of  Philadelphia 
were  supplied  \vith  work  by  the  Provident  Society,  ho  estimated  the 
number  of  widows  depending  on  needlework  for  support  as  about 
3,000.^ 

o Quoted  in  Delaware  Free  Press,  Wilmington  (Del.),  February  27,  1830. 

ft  "To  the  Printer  of  the  Delaware  Advertiser.**  Quoted  in  the  Delaware  Free 
Press,  February  27,  1830. 

«  Carey's  Miscellaneous  Pamphlets,  No.  12,  "To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Daily 
Sentinel."  At  another  time  Mathew  Carey  stated  that  "there  are  as  many  domestics 
generally  as  there  are  situations  for  them."  And  thousands  of  the  seamstresses  in 
New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  Phi^o'^'^inhia,  he  added,  "are  unfit  for  this  kind 
of  employment — some  from  age,  som  nees  of  constitution,  some  from  hav- 

ing small  children  to  support  whoir  *ar  to  part  with."    (Carey's  Select 

Excerpta,  vol.  13,  pp.  138-142.    1  >.) 
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He  reiterated,  moreover,  his  four  propositions:  (1)  That  the  wages 
of  seamstresses  were  insufficient  for  their  support,  even  when  they 
were  constantly  employed;  (2)  that  there  was  a  large  amount  of 
unemployment  among  them,  many  of  them  being  destitute  of  employ- 
ment for  half  or  a  third  of  their  time;  (3)  that  were  it  not  for  the  aid 
of  benevolent  societies  many  of  them  would  be  reduced  to  absolute 
pauperism;  and  (4)  ''that  there  is  no  grievance  in  this  country  that 
calls  more  loudly  for  redress,  or  is  more  severe  in  its  operations,  or 
more  demoralizing  in  its  consequences,  than  the  paltry  wages  given 
for  most  species  of  female  labor,  not  averaging,  in  many  cases,  more 
than  one-third  of  what  is  earned  by  men  for  analogous  employ- 
ments."<» 

In  support  of  his  position,  too,  he  quoted  a  statement  of  the  Rev. 
Ezra  Stiles  Ely  that  **a  common  slave  in  the  States  of  Virginia,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Kentucky  is  much  better  compensated  for  his  labor  by 
his  necessary  food,  clothing,  lodging,  and  medicines,  than  many 
respectable  mothers  and  daughters  in  this  city,  who  apply  themselves 
diligently  to  their  work  two  hours  for  every  one  occupied  by  the 
Negro  in  his  master's  service."  And  in  conclusion  he  quoted  a  state- 
ment of  the  managers  of  the  Female  Hospitable  Society  ''that  the 
most  wages  that  can  be  earned  by  the  closest  application  to  work, 
either  from  Government,  societies,  or  tailors,  will  not  average  more 
than  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  week/'** 

Over  and  over  again  between' 1828  and  his  death  in  1839  Mathew 
Carey  returned  to  his  charges  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  wages  paid  to 
women  in  general  and  to  sewing  women  in  particular,  carrying  on 
through  these  years  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  agitation  for 
working  women  which  this  country  has  ever  seen.  His  crusade, 
however,  was  conducted  almost  entirely  alone.  **  While  I  have  met," 
he  said  in  1830,  *'with  as  much  apparent  sympathy  as  would  suffice 
for  the  forlorn  tenants  of  I'Hotel  Dieu,  or  the  wounded  and  dying 
victims  of  Waterloo,  I  have  not,  with  all  my  efforts,  been  able  to 
secure  in  New  York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia,  one  active,  efficient, 
zealous,  ardent  cooperator  to  enter  into  the  business,  con  amore.''^ 

In  Baltimore,  as  a  result  of  these  efforts,  the  Impartial  Humane 
Society  was  formed,  and  later  a  similar  association,  called  the  Female 
Hospitable  Society,  was  organized  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  to  these 
two  societies  that  Mathew  Carey  dedicated  in  1833  his  ''Appeal  to 
the  Wealthy  of  the  Land,  Ladies  as  Well  as  Gentlemen."  ''I  have 
known,'*  he  there  said,  ''a  lady  expend  a  hundred  dollars  on  a  party; 
pay  thirty  or  forty  dollars  for  a  boimet,  and  fifty  for  a  shawl;  and 

«  " To  the  Printer  of  the  Delaware  Advertiser. ' '    Quoted  in  the  Delaware  Free  Press, 
February  27,  1830. 
» Carey's  Select  Excerpta,  vol.  13,  pp.  138-142.    Dated  July  1,  1830. 
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LATBB  CONDITIONS  OF  LABOB. 

During  the  next  few  years,  as  has  already  been  seen,  there  must 
have  been  a  large  amount  of  unemployment  and  intense  suffering  in 
the  garment  trades.  The  extent  and  degree  of  this  suffering  can 
only  be  imagined,  however,  for,  as  has  usually  been  the  case,  the 
period  of  most  bitter  stress  found  no  articulate  expression. 

By  1843,  however,  when  business  was  again  on  the  upgrade,  there 
were  said  to  be  widows  in  Cincinnati  who  supported  their  children 
by  making  shirts  for  10  cents  each,  or  pantaloons  for  from  15  to  17 
cents.  It  was  estimated  that  9  shirts  a  week,  making  90  cents,  would 
be  a  large  week's  work.**  In  New  York  in  1844  the  usual  prices  for 
making  men's  clothing  were  given  as  30  or  40  cents  for  coats,  25 
cents  for  pants  and  vests,  and  12^  cents  for  shirts  and  drawers.* 
And  in  Boston,  at  a  meeting  of  tailors  and  tailoresses  in  July,  1844, 
the  following  cases  were  cited,  and  ''received  with  immense  sensa- 
tion:"« 

A  lady  who  lives  at  44  Front  street;  she  works  at  pantaloons  for 
25  cents  per  pair,  and  can  only  make  one  pair  in  the  day,  and  should 
the  least  fault  be  found  she  would  only  get  what  they  pleased  to  give 
her.     *    *    * 

Hannah  Silesy  works  for  Andrew  Carney;  Uves  in  Hatter's  Square; 
she  makes  navy  shirts  at  16  cents  a  piece;  has  to  work  14  hours  per 
da}^  to  earn  $2  per  week;  and  at  making  striped  shirts  at  8  cents 
a  piece,  can  only  earn  $1  a  week  and  work  hard. 

John  Harkins  can  testify  to  a  lady  who  worked  for  John  Simmons, 
Quincy  Hall;  made  pantaloons  at  25  cents  per  pair;  can  make  five 
pairs  m  a  week  which  would  amount  to  $1.25.  She  is  a  first-rate 
tailoress. 

Mrs.  Oakes,  321  Ann  street;  she  works  for  Gove  &  Lock;  makes 
pants  for  12 J  cents  per  pair  and  shirts  at  8  cents  apiece.  She  can 
earn  on  an  average  $1.12^  cents  per  week. 

When  the  problem  again  came  to  the  front  in  New  York,  in  1845, 
the  average  wages  of  the  sewing  women  were  said  by  the  Tribune  to 
be  $1.50  to  $2  a  week,  though  many,  it  was  added,  did  not  earn  more 
than  $1  a  week.**  Later  in  the  year  the  Tribune  gave  the  following 
summary  of  the  wages  paid  for  different  kinds  of  work  and  the 
amount  of  time  required  for  the  various  articles:* 

For  making  common  white  and  checked  cotton  shirts,  6  cents 
each.     Common    fiannel  undershirts  the  same.     These  are  cut   in 

fl  People*8  Paper,  Cincinnati,  August  24,  1843.  This  is  exactly  the  estimate  given 
by  Mathcw  Carey  thirteen  years  earlier.  (Carey's  Select  Excerpta,  Vol.  13,  pp. 
138-142.) 

ft  Workingman's  Advocate,  April  6,  1844. 

c  People's  Paper,  Cincinnati,  September  22,  1843  [1844].  See  History  of  Women 
in  Trade  Unions,  Volume  X  of  this  report,  p.  58,  for  one  other  case  cited. 

^  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  March  7,  1845. 

« Idem,  August  14,  1845. 
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public  attention  to  the  subject."  Not  one  of  the  72  ladies  and  75 
gentlemen  who  had  subscribed  to  the  statements  made  in  May, 
1830,  he  complained,  had  ''  contributed  a  dollar  or  made  the  slightest 
effort  to  remedy  the  evils  that  press  so  heavily  on  this  deserving  and 
numerous  class  of  society."** 

The  appeal  to  charity  was  a  failure,  but  Mathew  Carey  never 
wholly  abandoned  the  cause.  Two  years  later  he  was  credited 
with  stirring  up  ** broomstick  strikes"  in  Philadelphia.*  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  however,  that  he  merely  cooperated  with  the  organized 
working  women  of  Philadelphia  by  presiding  at  their  meetings  and 
writing  letters  to  the  press  in  their  behalf.*^  He  was  frequently 
criticised,  in  fact,  by  the  labor  papers,  for  asking  charity  for  the 
working  women  when  justice  was  needed.  Early  in  1837,  too, 
Mathew  Carey  and  others  issued  a  letter  to  the  clergy  of  Philadelphia 
calling  attention  to  the  distress  of  the  working  women,  which  they 
attributed  to  *  'a  compUcation  of  causes — the  severity  of  the  season,  the 
unprecedentedly  high  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  suspension 
of  employment — ^in  many  cases  from  sickness  *  *  *  and  probably 
more  than  the  rest,  from  the  utterly  inadequate  wages  of  certain 
species  of  female  labor,  by  which  a  large  portion  of  females,  dependent 
on  their  needle  for  support,  are  absolutely  pauperized."**  Finally, 
in  December,  1837,  Mathew  Carey  and  21  other  men  issued  a  call  * 
for  another  meeting  to  consider  the  inadequate  wages  of  women,  a 
call  which  evoked  from  the  editor  of  the  Public  Ledger  some  pointed 
remarks  about  'Wholesale  dealeiB  in  ready-made  clothing,  who  make 
fortunes  out  of  [women's]  unrequited  labor."/  This  meeting  was 
duly  held  with  Mathew  Carey  in  the  chair,  ^  but  nothing  further  is 
heard  of  the  movement,  which  could  hardly  have  made  headway 
against  the  general  industrial  distress  of  the  following  years. 

oOarey'8  S^ect  Exoerpta,  vol.  IS,  p.  13. 

^  See  History  of  Women  in  Txade  Unions,  Volume  X  of  this  report,  pp.  40,  41. 

c  The  Man,  June  24,  1835.  In  his  letter  accepting  the  invitation  of  the  working 
women  to  preside  at  their  meeting,  after  reviewing  his  work  in  their  behalf,  he  said: 
"I  did  hope  that  all  that  was  necessary  to  produce  a  decided  effort  to  meliorate  your 
situation  was  to  bring  the  subject  in  bold  relief  beforo  the  public.  I  was  miserably 
mistaken,  and  finally  abandoned  the  undertaking  as  impracticable.  The  present 
crisis  is  more  favorable,  and  I  do  hope  your  efforts  will  be  crowned  with  the  success 
they  merit." 

^  National  Laborer,  January  14, 1837. 

«  Public  Ledger,  Philadelphia,  December  12,  1837;  Carey's  Select  Excerpta,  vol. 
13,  pp.  417,418. 

/  Public  Ledger,  December  12,  1837. 

(f  Carey's  Select  Excerpta,  vol.  13,  pp.  418-420.  In  1839  there  was  a  proposal  made 
to  incorporate  ''a  manu&cturing  and  clothing  establishment"  for  the  benefit  of  ''poor 
and  industrious  females,"  which  was  to  make  clothing  for  the  southern  and  western 
markets.    (Public  Ledger,  May  3, 1839.) 
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was  shown  to  have  been  insufficient  to  meet  the  need  during  the 
winter  season,  when  many  of  these  women  were  out  of  employment. 

The  worst  features  of  this  state  of  things  are  its  hopelessness  and 
its  constant  tendency  from  bad  to  worse.  Small  as  are  the  earn- 
ings of  these  seamstresses,  they  constantly  tend  to  diminish.  Hun- 
di^s  of  yomig  women  are  daily  attracted  to  the  cities  by  vague 
hopes  of  doing  better,  or  by  the  allurements  of  false  friends:  many 
are  constantly  coining  over  from  Europe;  thousands  are  left  here  by 
sailor  husbands  or  fathers,  or  brothers,  to  get  along  as  they  can 
during  t^ir  several  protectors'  absence  on  voyages;  still  more  are 
left  destitute  by  the  sudden  death  of  those  to  whom  they  had  looked 
for  support,  by  utter  bankruptcy,  or  by  flight  or  imprisonment  on 
account  of  crime.* 

Similar  accounts  of  conditions  in  the  garment  trades  were  common 
during  the  next  few  years.  In  1846  shirts  were  said  to  be  made  in 
New  York  at  4  cents  each  or  48  cents  per  dozen,  one  dozen  being 
about  4  days'  work.  ^  In  1848,  however,  6  cents  was  given  as  the 
piece  wage  for  conunon  cotton  sliirts  and  flannel  undershirts  in  New 
York,  and  it  was  said  that  a  seamstress  could  finish  two  or  three  in 
a  day,  making  a  weekly  wage  of  from  72  cents  to  $1.08.  Good  cotton 
shirts  were  made  for  26  cents  each,  but  only  one  could  be  made  in  a 
day,  giving  $1.50  a  week.  TTie  finest  linen  shirts,  which  required 
from  15  to  18  hours  of  steady  work,  were  made  for  50  cents  each. 
For  making  trousers,  overalls,  drawers,  and  undershirts  a  shilling 
apiece*  was  paid  and  one  or  perhaps  two  could  be  made  in  a  day. 
For  cloth  pantaloons  and  vests  18  to  60  cents  were  paid  and  a  woman 
could  make  on  an  average  about  one  a  day.  *  On  the  other  hand, 
the  sewing  girls  of  Lansingburg,  N.  Y.,  are  said  to  have  earned  in 
1849,  $3  a  week,**  and,  according  to  one  writer,  women  vest  makers 
in  New  York  in  1851  averaged  $4.60  a  week.* 

The  Shirt  Sewers'  Cooperative  Union  of  New  York,  however,  esti- 
mated in  1851  that  there  were  6,000  shirt  sewers  in  New  York  City, 
many  of  them  widows  with  children,  who  earned  from  $2  to  $2.50 
per  week.^ 

And  in  the  same  year  a  Philadelphia  paper  is  said  to  have  pub- 
lished an  article  stating  that  in  New  York,  Pliiladelpliia,  and  most 

« New  York  Daily  Tribune,  March  7,  1845.  In  1846,  the  Michigan  Journal  sug- 
gested that  the  starving  seamstresses  of  New  York  should  come  to  that  State,  where 
their  labor  was  much  needed  as  domestics,  to  which  the  editor  of  the  Voice  of 
Industry  sarcastically  replied  that  ''even  in  New  York  people  do  not  think  of  starv- 
ing while  they  have  money  enou^  to  carry  them  from  that  city  to  Michigan.' '  ( Voice 
of  Industry,  Dec.  18,  1846.) 

ft  The  Harbinger,  December  19, 1846.    Quoted  from  Young  America,  New  York. 

c  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  August  12,  1848. 

««New  York  Weekly  Tribune,  October  8,  1849. 

e  Bums,  Life  in  New  York,  1851. 

/  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  July  31,  185) 
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of  the  principal  eastern  cities  <*  there  were  places  where  shirts  with 
bosoms  and  collars  were  made  for  12  cents  and  pantaloons  for  25 
cents.  The  most  expert  workers  could  make  in  a  day  only  two  shirts 
or  one  pair  of  pantaloons.  * 

Finally,  an  investigation  made  by  the  Tribmie  in  1853,  before  the 
sewing  machine  had  come  into  general  use,  disclosed  "the  existence 
of  an  amoimt  of  wretchedness,  inmiorality,  and  crime — the  conse- 
quence of  their  low  earnings — truly  appalling."  This  investigation 
included  the  garment  makers,  boot  and  shoe  binders,  and  parasol 
makers.  Though  some  thousands  of  "milliners,  dressmakers,  etc.," 
received,  it  was  said,  from  $3.50  to  $6  a  week,  putting  them  "  beyond 
the  dangers  of  temptation,"  hundreds  of  women  tailoresses  and  seam- 
stresses had  an  average  yearly  income,  if  fully  employed,  of  only 
$91.  In  at  least  50  establishments,  it  was  said,  the  recognized  scale 
of  18  cents  each  for  summer  vests,  20  cents  for  pantaloons,  and  18 
cents  for  light  coats,  would  produce,  in  a  working  day  of  12  hours, 
about  24  cents.  Shirts,  it  was  added,  three  of  which  were  a  hard 
day's  work,  were  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  8,  7,  5,  and  some  as  low  as 
4  cents  each.  At  the  rate  of  5  cents  each,  it  was  estimated,  taking 
into  consideration  the  time  needed  to  obtain  and  return  the  goods 
and  other  journeys  to  secure  her  pay,  that  a  woman  could  not  make 
over  50  cents  a  week.  ^ 

Other  evils,  in  addition  to  low  wages,  were  disclosed  by  this  inves- 
tigation. It  was  said,  for  instance,  that  many  of  the  cheap  "slop 
shops"  required  from  their  employees  a  deposit  to  the  full  value  of  the 
material  taken  out  to  be  made  up,  a  deposit  which,  it  was  added,  was 
frequently  not  returned  when  work  became  scarce,  and  there  was 
none  to  be  given  out.** 

Still  another  evil  disclosed  by  the  New  York  Tribune  investigation 
of  1853  was  the  manner  in  which  the  reckoning  was  made,  "96  cents 
to  the  dollar  only  being  given."  "Not  only,"  said  the  Tribune, "do 
they  make  this  deduction  in  prices  scandalously  low  at  the  best,  but 
it  is  very  conmion  to  leave  a  portion  of  even  these  miserable  earnings 
'to  account' — an  account  which,  alas,  is  often  totally  repudiated. 
Imagine  a  poor  creature  paid  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  shirt,  on  which 
she  has  had  to  make  a  deposit  of  its  value,  being  paid  a  portion  and 
told  to  'let  the  remainder  stand  over  for  a  settlement,'  and  this  regard- 
less whether  she  may  live  at  the  Battery  or  in  Fiftieth  street.  This 
latter  is  perhaps  the  most  crying,  oppressive,  and  disgusting  tyranny 
of  the  entire  villainous  system,  and  one  which  is  carried  on  to  an 

A  Sewing  women  in  San  Francisco  are  said  to  have  received  in  1853  from  $40  to  $70 
per  month.    (New  York  Daily  Tribune,  June  10,  1853.) 
*  Quoted  in  Fincher'a  Trades'  Review,  September  10,  1864. 
«  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  June  8,  1853. 
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incredible  extent."  By  this  system,  it  was  said,  many  employers 
who  pretended  to  pay  good  prices,  reduced  wages  to  the  level  of  the 
worst  employers.  "We  have  known  instances,"  said  the  Tribune, 
"where  these  professedly  fair-priced  houses  have  for  successive  weeks 
paid  but  50  cents  on  account,  and  when  work  became  scarce  have 
postponed  settlement  day  after  day,  till  the  patience  of  the  claimant 
has  been  exhausted,  and  she  has  been  compelled  to  give  up  her  claim 
in  self-defense,  despairing  of  getting  a  final  settlement,  and  neglecting 
in  the  meantime  other  employment."  ^ 

The  clothing  merchants  during  this  period  appear  to  have  pros- 
pered. Mathew  Carey  asserted  in  1829  that  a  comparison  of  the 
prices  charged  to  the  public  for  articles  and  the  wages  paid  for  their 
manufacture  proved  that  wages  might  be  raised  sufficiently  to  insure 
comfort.**  In  1836  the  Philadelphia  PubUc  Ledger  stated  that  "a 
common  stock,  the  material  of  which  cost  about  25  cents,  and  for 
making  which  a  female  receives  about  as  much  more,  is  sold  by  a  mer- 
chant tailor  for  $3,  or  500  per  cent  advance."  Those  who  employed 
female  labor,  added  the  Ledger,  were  "  deriving  from  it  immense  for- 
tunes." *  In  the  same  year,  too,  the  Pennsylvanian  stated  that  while 
the  seamstress  was  paid  8  or  10  cents  for  making  a  pair  of  duck 
pantaloons,  the  dealer  sold  them  to  the  sailor  for  at  least  five  times  that 
sum,  "for  taking  them  from  the  seamstress  and  handing  them  to  the 
sailor."  ^  Orestes  Brownson,  too,  commenting  in  1840  upon  the 
insufficient  wages  of  the  seamstresses,  blamed  the  employer  who,  he 
said,  "grows  rich  on  their  labor — passes  among  us  as  a  pattern  of 
morality,  and  is  honored  as  a  worthy  Christian."*  Four  years  later 
the  New  York  Sun  also  referred  to  the  merchants  as  "getting  rich 
from  the  labor  of  the  poor,  because,"  it  said,  "as  fair  prices  are  paid 
for  clothing,  if  seamstresses  and  tailoresses  only  received  sufficient  for 
their  work  to  enable  them  to  live,  no  complaint  would  be  made."  ^ 
And  in  1849,  at  a  meeting  of  journeymen  tailors  and  tailoresses  in 
Boston,  it  was  said  that  20  cents  was  paid  in  that  city  for  making 

o  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  June  8,  1853. 

6  Carey's  Miscellaneous  Pamphlets,  No.  12,  "To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York 
Daily  Sentinel,"  Philadelphia,  1831. 

c  Public  Ledger,  March  26,  1836.  The  same  charge  was  again  made  by  the  Ledger 
on  September  16,  1836,  and  December  12,  1837. 

^  Pennsylvanian,  February  15,  1836. 

<  Boston  Quarterly  Review,  July,  1840,  p.  369.  "The  Laboring  Classes.*'  Review 
of  Carlyle's  Chartism. 

/  Quoted  in  the  Workingman's  Advocate,  August  17,  1844.  The  Workingman'e 
Advocate,  in  reply,  sarcastically  remarked:  "If  they  can  only  live,  no  matter  whether 
they  are  doomed  to  a  life  of  ceaseless,  unnatural  drudgery,  to  which  a  Southerner  would 
disdain  to  subject  his  slaves!  If  they  don't  die  of  starvation,  no  matter  if  they  do  toil 
unceasingly  and  die  a  premature  death  1" 
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vests  that  sold  for  $1.75  to  $2.50,  7  cents  for  pants  and  overalls  sold 
for  75  cents  to  $1,  and  7  cents  for  shirts  sold  for  $1.50.<» 

On  the  other  hand,  in  1845,  the  Tribune  attributed  the  low  wages 
to  the  oversupply  of  women  workers,  which  created  a  competition 
before  which  the  clothing  makers  themselves  were  helpless.  **The 
female  population  of  our  city,'*  said  the  Tribune,  **as  of  almost  every 
great  city,  considerably  outnumbers  the  male,  while  employment, 
though  deficient  for  both,  is  distributed  in  inverse  ratio.  There  are 
thus  many  more  seamstresses,  or  females  wishing  to  be  such,  than  are 
required  in  that  capacity — probably  twice  as  many  as  would  find  em- 
ployment at  fair  wages.  Under  these  circumstances,  nothing  can 
prevent  low  wages  and  a  constant  tendency  to  lower.  The  clothing 
makers  for  the  southern  trade  are  generally  the  target  of  popular 
hostility  on  account  of  low  wages,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  of  them  are  gripers.  But  if  they  were  all  the  purest  phi- 
lanthropists, they  could  not  raise  the  wages  of  their  seamstresses  to 
anything  like  a  Uving  price.  Necessity  rests  as  heavily  upon  them 
as  upon  the  occupant  of  the  most  contracted  garret.  They  can  only 
live  by  their  business  so  long  as  they  can  get  garments  made  here  low 
enough  to  enable  them  to  pay  cost,  risk,  and  charges  and  undersell 
the  seamstresses  of  some  other  section.  If  they  were  compelled  to 
pay  Uving  wages  for  their  work,  they  must  stop  it  altogether.  We 
must  go  behind  them,  therefore,  to  reach  the  heart  of  the  evil  we  are 
considering."  ^ 

About  the  same  time  the  New  York  Sun  also  asserted  that  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  low  wages  paid  to  seamstresses  was  that '  'there 
are  more  laborers  than  the  market  for  labor  demands."  ^'In  a 
practical  branch  of  industry,"  it  added,  '*say  in  the  making  of  cloth- 
ing for  the  South,  there  is  constant  employment  for  1,000  hands, 
while  there  are  actually  2,000  ready  and  anxious  to  engage  in  it, 
if  they  could  obtain  anything  like  fair  prices.  The  superfluous  hands 
underbid  each  other,  until  the  lowest  term  on  which  life  can  be  sup- 
ported is  accepted."  ^  For  this  reason  the  Sun  saw  no  hope  of  an 
increase  of  wages  through  combination,  but  recommended  that  a 
greater  variety  of  occupations  be  found  for  women,  especially  that 
they  be  employed  as  clerks  in  stores.^ 

The  competition  of  inmiigrants,  though  mentioned  as  early  as  1830, 
along  with  that  of  the  inmates  of  almshouses,  as  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  wretchedly  low  wages  paid  to  seamstresses,**  was  not  nearly  so 

o  New  York  Weekly  Tribune,  August  29,  1849.    Quoted  from  the  Chronotype. 

b  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  March  7,  1845.  As  early  as  1835  the  Radical  Reformer 
and  Workingman's  Advocate  stated  that  the  banking  system  was  the  cause  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  working  women,  and  that  the  employers  were  nearly  as  badly  off  as 
the  employed. 

^Quoted  in  the  Workingman's  Advocate,  March  8, 1845. 

'See  Chapter  VII  of  this  volume,  **  Trade  and  transportation,  p.  235.'' 
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important  a  factor  during  this  early  period  as  during  the  past  half 
century.  In  1846  a  large  majority  of  the  total  number  of  sewing 
women  in  New  York,  which  was  estimated  by  the  Tribune  as  about 
10,000,  were  said  to  be  American  bom.  ^ 

Very  early,  however,  complaint  began  to  be  made  of  the  com- 
petition of  women  who  were  not  obliged  to  earn  their  living.  As 
early  as  1830  the  Massachusetts  Journal  and  Tribune  attributed  the 
bad  conditions  of  woman's  work,  as  well  as  other  industrial  evils,  to 
''underbidding."  "Those  who  have  a  home  and  all  the  necessaries 
of  life,"  it  said,  "will  underbid  them  [the  poor  women]  for  the  sake  of 
buying  a  new  belt,  or  a  new  feather,"  and  added:  "Every  woman  is 
bound  to  make  it  a  principle  not  to  do  work  for  less  than  the  very  poor 
can  aflFord  to  do  it."*  Another  paper  stated  that  in  Boston  "ladies 
who  live  in  fine  houses,  elegantly  furnished,  whose  kitchens  swarm 
with  servaiits,  take  in  work  at  half  price  for  those  servants  to  do."  <* 
The  Farmers',  Mechanics'  and  Wbrkingmen's  Advocate  of  Albany* 
called  this,  however,  "a  very  inadequate  account  of  the  matter,"  and 
asserted  that  "the  heartless  avarice  of  employers  is  a  cause  of  per- 
petual influence  and  untiring  power,  and  to  tliis  can  we  look  as  the 
only  sufficient  cause  of  the  evil." 

Country  competition  was  a  cause  of  complaint  in  1845.  "We  know 
instances,"  said  the  New  York  Morning  News,  "where  shirt  makers 
put  their  work  out  in  the  country  in  the  winter  at  11  cents  each. 
The  work  is  done  by  those  who  do  not  make  it  a  means  of  living,  but 
use  it  merely  as  an  auxiliary  to  dress." -^  The  Voice  of  Industry,  too, 
stated  in  1845  that  "a  gentleman  told  us,  the  other  day,  that  he  saw 
the  daughter  of  a  respectable  farmer  making  shirts  at  1 1  cents  apiece, 
for  one  of  the  dealers.  He  asked  her  whether  she  thought  it  a  suffi- 
cient price.  'No,'  said  she,  *if  I  were  obliged  to  support  myself,  I 
could  not  do  it  by  this  work;  but  I  merely  employ  my  time  which 
otherwise  I  should  not  use.' "  ^ 

In  the  same  year  the  chairwoman  of  a  meeting  of  working  women  in 
New  York  said  that  she  knew  several  employers  who  paid  only  from 
10  to  18  cents  per  day,  and  that  one  employer,  who  offered  girls  20 
cents  per  day,  told  them  that  if  they  did  not  take  it  "he  would  obtain 
girls  from  Connecticut  who  would  work  for  less  even  than  what  he 
offered."* 

o  Mechanics*  Free  Press,  October  23,  1830.    Quoted  from  the  New  York  Sentinel. 

6  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  August  14,  1845. 

c  Carey*B  Select  Excerpta,  vol.  13,  p.  312. 

^  Mechanics'  Free  Press,  September  18,  1830. 

«  Fanners',  Mechanics'  and  Workingmen's  Advocate,  Albany  (N.  Y.),  October  20, 
1830. 

/  Quoted  in  the  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  March  27,  1845. 

9  Voice  of  Industry,  June  26,  1845. 

*  Workingman's  Advocate,  March  8,  1845.  Quoted  from  the  New  York  Herald. 
Reprinted  in  DocumentArv  History  of  American  Industrial  Society,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  227. 
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By  1850  the  cheap  labor  of  the  farmhouse  is  said  to  have  been 
employed  ^'in  the  getting  up  of  clotlung,  shirts,  stocks,  hosiery,  sus- 
penders, carriage  trappings,  buttons,  and  a  hundred  other  light 
things."  ^  And  again  in  1853  women  working  for  pin  money  were 
said  by  the  New  York  Tribune  to  have  been  responsible  for  the  low 
wages  paid  to  needlewomen.^ 

Both  division  of  labor  and  the  true  ^^ sweating"  or  subcontract 
system  had  their  origin,  though  only  upon  a  small  scale,  during  this 
period.  A  writer  in  1851,  for  instance,  complained  of  the  subdivision 
of  labor  by  which  vest  making  had  become  a  separate  and  distinct 
business,  and  intimated  that  tlie  making  of  pantaloons  and  of  coats 
were  also  independent  branches.  ^  Tliis  much  division  of  labor,  indeed, 
appears  to  have  been  made  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  wholesale 
trade.  Some  progress,  too,  was  probably  made  in  dividing  up  the 
work  upon  a  single  garment,  but  this  movement  was  probably  slight 
until  after  the  introduction  of  the  sewing  machine. 

As  early  as  1835  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  National  Trades' 
Union  denouncing  *'the  Government  contractors  "  for* 'withholding" 
from  *' the  females  in  their  employ  *  *  *  a  fair  remuneration  for 
their  labor,  and  by  those  means  enriching  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  the  poor  helpless  females,"  ^  and  in  1836  complaints  of  ''combina- 
tions" of  clothing  dealers,  by  which  wages  were  reduced,  were  made 
both  in  New  York  *  and  in  Philadelphia.  ^ 

By  1844,  moreover,  and  probably  earlier,  there  were  instances  of 
the  true  sweating  system.  In  that  year  it  was  recorded  that  a  man 
and  two  women  working  together  from  12  to  16  hours  a  day  earned 
a  dollar  amongst  them,  and  that  the  women,  if  they  did  not  belong 
to  the  family,  received  each  about  $1.25  a  week  for  their  work,  the 
man  paying  out  of  the  remaining  $3.50  about  $1  a  week  for  rent  of 
his  garret,  and  being  obliged  to  pay  this  amount  whether  employed  or 
not.  ^    In  1853,  moreover,  the  investigation  of  the  clothing  trade  made 

o  Mooney,  Nine  Years  in  America,  1850,  p.  17. 

b  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  June  8.  1853. 

«  Bums,  Life  in  New  York,  1851. 

^  National  Trades*  Union,  October  10,  1835.  Reprinted  in  Documentary  History 
of  American  Industrial  Society,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  257,  258.  The  preamble  and  resolution 
were  as  follows: 

Whereas,  This  convention,  having  in  view  the  interest  of  the  working  classes, 
whether  male  or  female,  and  having  reason  to  believe  that  the  compensation  paid  for 
female  labor,  and  especially  for  those  employed  on  the  Government  work,  to  oe  alto- 
^ther  inadec^uate  to  supply  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  a  great  cause  of  the 
mcrease  of  cnme,  as  daily  evidence  proves:  Therefore, 

Resolvedf  That  we  view  with  feelings  of  strong  indignation  the  advantages  taken 
by  avaricious  and  hard-hearted  employers,  especially  tne  govemmenjt  contractors,  of 
the  females  in  their  employ,  b}^  withholding  from  them  a  fair  remuneration  for  their 
labor,  and  by  those  means  enriching  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  helpless 
females. 

«  New  York  Evening  Post,  March  9,  1836. 

/  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  December  28,  1836. 

f  Workingman's  Advocate,  Jidy  27, 1844. 
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by  the  New  York  Tribune  disclosed  the  existence  of  a '  *  middle  system. " 
For  example,  near  one  of  the  streets  running  from  the  Bowery  to  the 
East  River  an  old  Irish  woman  was  found  who  had  four  girls  at 
work  for  her,  their  compensation  consisting  solely  of  food  for  six 
days  of  the  week.  In  another  case  a  woman  had  hired  four  *' learn- 
ers," two  of  whom  received  only  board  €md  lodging,  and  the  other  two 
$1  a  week  each  without  food.**  These  were  all  evidently  instances  of 
the  true  sweating  system. 

THE  MACHINB  HI  THE  GARMENT  TRADES. 
GBOWTH  OF  THE  ESADT-XADE  BTTSINSSS. 

The  introduction  of  the  sewing' machine  gave  a  great  impetus  to 
the  manufacture  of  medium-grade  ready-made  clothing.  It  was  not, 
indeed,  until  after  the  invention  of  the  machine  that  such  clothing 
was  made  in  large  quantities.  As  soon  as  the  sewing  machine  came 
into  use,  moreover,  the  ready-made-clothing  business,  which  had 
already  gradually  encroached  upon  the  field  of  custom  work,  lost  its 
earUer  earned  and  deserved  title  of  **slop  work''  and  became  prac- 
tically a  new  industry. 

Gradually,  too,  it  extended  its  dominion  to  higher  and  higher 
grades  of  work.  Men's  overcoats  were  among  the  more  expensive 
articles  which  soon  became  popular,  but  gradually  other  articles 
were  introduced.  Boys'  ready-made  clothing  was  soon  added  to 
men's,  and  article  after  article  of  women's  wear  has  yielded  itself  to 
this  method  of  manufacture.  In  Philadelphia  in  1858  the  manu- 
facture of  men's  clothing  was  the  principal  part  of  the  business,  but 
boys'  clothing,  shirts,  collars  and  bosoms,  and  certain  kinds  of  ladies' 
clothing,  such  as  mantillas,  corsets,  etc.,  were  made.'*  The  manufac- 
ture of  cloaks  and  mantillas  as  a  wholesale  business  was  said  to  have 
begun  between  1848  and  1858.^  As  an  important  industry,  how- 
ever, the  manufacture  of  women's  clothing,  principally  cloaks,  began 
early  in  the  sixties,  about  the  time  that  the  Civil  War,  through  the 
Grovemment  demand  for  clothing  for  soldiers  and  sailors,  was  giving 
another  great  impetus  to  the  men's  ready-made-clothing  industry. 
The  manufacture  of  women's  suits  was  not  begun,  however,  until 
early  in  the  eighties,  and  underwear,  which  was  manufactured  in 
New  York  as  early  as  1868,**  was  not  made  in  large  quantities  until 
after  1890.* 

The  introduction  of  the  sewing  machine  and  the  growth  of  the 
ready-made  business  were  also  accompanied  by  two  other  important 

fl  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  June  8,  1853. 
ft  Freedley,  Philadelphia  and  Its  Manufactures,  p.  223. 
c  Idem,  p.  225. 

^  The  Revolution,  March  12,  1868,  gives  a  description  of  an  establishment  in  which 
plain  underwear  for  ladies  and  children,  lingerie,  and  infants'  robes  were  made. 
«  Twelfth  Census,  1900,  Manufactures,  Part  III,  Selected  Industries,  p.  300. 
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changes  in  the  industry,  first,  the  division  of  the  labor  involved  in 
the  manufacture  of  single  garments,  and  second,  the  growth  of  the 
subcontract  system.  In  tailoring  the  division  of  labor  caused  the 
introduction  of  women  workers  on  certain  parts  of  the  high-grade 
work  formerly  performed  by  all-round  men  tailors — especially  in 
''finishing."  It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  tailoring  business 
had  earlier  been  divided  into  the  making  of  coats,  vests,  and  panta- 
loons, each  of  which  had  become  a  separate  trade.  But  now  the 
making  of  each  single  garment  began  to  be  divided  into  a  number  of 
separate  operations,  requiring  different  kinds  and  degrees  of  skill.  At 
the  same  time,  moreover,  the  manufacture  of  ready-made  clothing 
began  to  be  '^carried  on  by  the  journeymen  tailors"  between  seasons.** 
The  subcontract  system  does  not  appear  to  have  assumed  a  very 
important  place  until  it  was  introduced  about  1863  or  earlier  by 
contractors  for  army  clothing.  At  first,  moreover,  the  work  for  the 
subcontractors  was  practically  all  done  in  the  home,  except  for  the 
cutting,  which  appears  always  to  have  been  done  in  shops.  The  only 
change,  in  many  cases,  was  that  the  materials  were  passed  through 
an  extra  set  of  hands  in  each  transaction,  and  poUtical  chicanery 
appears  to  have  been  originally  responsible  for  tliis  unnecessary  dupli- 
cations of  functions.  The  need  for  capital  invested  in  sewing  ma- 
cliines  and  later  in  power  to  run  the  machines,  however,  naturally 
produced  a  tendency  to  gather  the  workers  in  *^  sweat  shops,"  in 
small  establishments,  and  finally  in  factories,  and  the  subcontractor 
as  naturally  became  the  **boss"  of  a  group  of  workers,  owning  or 
renting  on  his  own  responsibility  his  shop  and  machinery. 

STATISTICS. 

During  this  second  period  of  the  garment  manufacture,  the  pro- 
portion of  women  employed,  upon  the  whole,  decreased.  Table  XI 
shows  that  between  1860  and  1900  the  proportion  of  women  to  the 
total  number  of  employees  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  both  men's 
and  women's  clothing,  '^factory  product,"  decreased,  as  did  also  the 
proportion  engaged  in  dressmaking,'*  and  after  1880  in  the  manu- 
facture of  shirts.*^    In  1905  women  constituted  54.9  per  cent  of  all 

« Twelfth  Census,  1900,  Manufactures,  Part  III,  Selected  Industries,  p.  296. 

b  As  early  as  1871  there  were  said  to  be  half  a  dozen  dressmaking  establishments 
in  New  York  where  the  sewing  upon  dresses  was  almost  entirely  performed  by  men. 
(The  Revolution,  February  9,  1871.) 

c  See  article  by  Miss  Abbott  and  Miss  Breckinridge  in  the  Journal  of  Political 
Economy,  January,  1906,  vol.  14,  pp.  14-40,  on  the  ** Employment  of  women  in 
industries.  Twelfth  Census  statistics.* '  The  conclusions  there  reached  in  regard  to  the 
movement  from  1890  to  1900  in  the  clothing  industry  are  that  "(1)  the  employment 
of  men  and  women  is  decreasing;  (2)  the  employment  of  children  is  increasing;  (3) 
the  employment  of  both  men  and  women  in  the  making  of  men's  clothing  is  decreasing, 
though  increasing  in  the  manufacture  of  women's  ready-made  garments;  (4)  the  num- 
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the  employees  engird  in  the  manufacture  of  men's  clothing,  62.4 
per  cent  of  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  women's  clothing, 
not  including  dressmaking,  and  77.4  per  cent  of  those  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  shirts.* 

WAGES  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  LABOB. 

When  the  sewing  machine  was  first  introduced  it  was  predicted 
that  the  needle  would  soon  become  a  mere  object  of  curiosity,  and 
that  there  would  be  great  distress  among  the  sewing  women  owing  to 
lack  of  employment.  In  view  of  this  expected  result,  the  need  of 
opening  up  to  women  new  occupations,  such  as  bookkeeping  and 
tending  shops,  ^  was  urged.  The  first  effects  of  the  machine  were, 
doubless,  an  intensified  struggle  for  work  and  a  reduction  of  wages 
by  a  reduction  in  the  piece  rates.  In  1864  it  was  said  that  the  sewing 
machine  had  caused  such  a  reduction  of  wages  as  to  drive  many  a 
poor  sewing  girl  almost  to  starvation  or  suicide.  ^ 

The  period  of  transition  from  hand  work  to  machine  work,  when 
the  hand  worker  was  brought  into  competition  with  the  machine 
operative,  must  have  been  a  painful  time  to  the  sewing  women.  As 
Virginia  Penny  said,  sewing  machines  enabled  women  to  do  much 
work  previously  performed  by  men  only,  but  soon  nearly  as  many 
men  as  women  were  employed  on  them.  ^ 

Gradually,  however,  a  readjustment  of  work  and  pay  was  effected 
through  an  enormous  extension  of  the  ready-made  trade  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  piece  rates.  Wages  have  always,  owing  to  the  seasonal  char- 
acter of  the  trade,  been  not  only  low  but  decidedly  unstable.  The 
rates  of  wages  here  given,  however,  were  probably  more  often  for 
hand  work  than  for  machine  work.  Though  in  this  period  the 
machine  was  the  competitor  of  the  needle,  the  years  before  1880 
were  essentially  years  of  transition  and,  consequently,  in  the  part  of 

ber  of  women  in  dressmaking  is  decreasing  and  the  number  of  men  increasing.  It  ii 
impossible  to  explain  these  changes." 

According  to  the  Twelfth  Census,  1900,  Manufactures,  Part  III,  Selected  Indus- 
tries (pp.  283  and  301),  between  1890  and  1900  the  development  of  the  women's 
cloak  and  suit  business  was  such  as  to  cause  the  substitution  of  men  for  women  on  the 
better  grades  of  work,  but  meanwhile  women  had  almost  entirely  displaced  men  on 
the  cheaper  grades  of  work,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  would  work  for  about  two-thirds 
the  wages  paid  to  men.  The  rapid  development  of  the  shirt-waist  and  underwear 
business,  too,  had  combined  to  increase  the  number  of  both  sexes  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  women's  clothing,  factory  product. 

^  Derived  from  figures  in  Special  Reports  of  the  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905, 
Part  I,  pp.  6,  17.    In  men's  clothing,  *' men's  clothing,  buttonholes"  is  included. 

<»The  Una,  February,  1854,  Vol.  II,  p.  223. 

« Daily  Evening  Voice,  December  26,  1864.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
Fincher's  Trades'  Review  and  the  Daily  Evening  Voice  were  both  labor  papers,  the 
former  published  in  Philadelphia  and  the  latter  in  Boston. 

rf Penny,  Think  and  Act,  1869,  p.  33. 
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coarse  sewing  received  very  low  wages,  earning  only  with  difficulty 
over  $3  a  week.  A  Boston  minister  testified  that  he  had  known 
women  to  make  coane  pantaloons  for  84  cents  a  dozen  and  flannel 
shirts  for  75  cents  a  dosen,  being  able  to  make  only  a  dozen  of  eithor 
in  a  week.'' 

In  other  places  conditions  were  equally  bad.  A  '^  shoddy  contrac- 
tor" in  Buffalo  in  1864,  employing  29  giris,  paid  them  $2.75  to  $3  a 
week,  and  it  was  said  'Hhe  girls  work  two  weeks  for  nothing."'^  In 
Detroit,  in  1864,  according  to  Richard  Trevellick,  seamstresses  were 
paid  SI  to  make  a  heavy  overcoat  and  30  cents  to  make  a  vest  or  pair 
of  pantaloons.^  In  Portland,  too,  women's  wages  were  extremely 
low.  A  correspondent  of  the  Portland  Courier  in  1865  said  that  he 
saw  a  woman  at  work  on  pMits  for  an  oilcloth  establishment,  for 
which  she  said  she  received  87^  cents  a  dozen,  or  a  little  more  than 
7  cents  a  pair.  About  three  pairs,  he  estimated,  could  be  made  in  a 
day,  which  would  amount  to  about  22  cents.  ^  The  sewing  women  of 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1866  were  obUged,  it  was  said,  to  pay  for  board  S2.50 
per  week,  and  many  of  them  did  not  earn  more  than  that  amount, 
working  from  6  a.  m.  to  12  p.  m.^  Earlier  in  the  year  a  letter 
appeared  in  the  UUca  Daily  Herald  from  a  woman  who  worked  18 
hoiurs  a  day,  supporting  a  family  of  children  by  '^  making  pants  for 
merchant  tailors  for  31  cents  apiece  (when  sold  for  SIO),''  and  ''coats 
for  $1.50  or  $2  that  sell  all  the  way  from  $20  to  $50.'' « 

By  the  end  of  the  war  period  the  wages  of  sewing  women  had  risen, 
though  not  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  Uving.  According  to  Table  D, 
wages  in  New  York  in  1866  ranged  from  $3  to  $10,  whereas  in  1863 
they  had  ranged  from  $2.50  to  $8  per  week.^  Table  E  shows  the 
estimated  weekly  earnings  of  sewing  women  in  New  York  in  1868  to 
have  ranged  from  $1.80  to  $20,  the  latter  sum  earned  only  by  parasol 
makers.^ 

In  some  instances,  however,  even  money  wages  were  as  low  as  in 
1830.  In  1867  a  speaker  before  a  mass  meeting  in  behalf  of  the 
Working  Women's  Protective  Union  of  New  York  exhibited  a  pair  of 
pantaloons  for  the  making  of  which  20  cents  was  paid,  a  shirt  for 
6  cents,  and  drawers  for  8  cents  per  pair,  three  pair  of  which,  netting 
24  cents,  could  be  made  in  a  day.*    The  next  year  it  was  asserted 

a  Daily  Evening  Voice,  Maich  3,  1866. 

b  Fincher's  Trades'  Review,  August  13,  1864.  It  was  not  stated  in  this  instance, 
or  in  many  of  those  which  follow,  exactly  what  was  meant  by  ''making,"  whether 
it  included  all  the  work  on  the  gannent  or  a  special  subdivision  of  the  work.  Prob- 
ably in  most  cases  the  garments  were  only  cut  out  in  the  shops. 

c  Daily  Evening  Voice,  March  9,  1865. 

d  Idem,  November  6,  1866. 

«  Quoted  in  Daily  Evening  Voice,  March  10,  1866. 

/  See  Table  D,  p.  262.    Dail-  '» Voice,  March  2,  1867. 

9  See  Table  E,  p.  262.    T?  >ctober  1,  1868. 

h  Daily  Evening  Voice,  I 
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that  50  cents  a  dozen  was  the  price  then  paid  in  New  York  for  making 
common  overalls.'  And  in  the  same  year  a  sewing  woman,  writing  to  a 
distinguisl^  philanthropist,  said  that  she  had  stitched  satm  vests  tar 
one  emi^oyer  at  3  shillings  a  vest,  for  the  making  €^  which  he  re^ivt^ 
10  shillings,  and  that  she  had  made  shirts  at  a  shilling  each,  and  earned 
sometimes  $1  a  week,  and  sometimes  10  shillings.^ 

Shirts  were  said  to  be  made  in  New  York  in  1868  at  lower  prices 
than  in  Europe,  and  vests  for  13  cents.  One  speaker  before  a  meet- 
ing at  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  asserted  that  if  the  sewing  women  ''got 
up  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  worked  till  10  o'clock  at  night, 
they  could  earn  90*  cents.  "^  At  another  meeting  a  woman  testified 
that  she  had  made  drawers  for  a  Government  contractor  at  4  cents  a 
pair,  finishing  five  pairs  a  day,  and  buttonholes  at  8  cents  a  dozen,^ 

Even  in  factories  where  underwear  was  manufactured  wi^es  weipe 
very  low.  In  one  such  factory  in  New  York  in  1868  a  woman  72 
years  of  age  was  foimd  working  for  $3  a  wsek,  and  a  little  girl  who 
claimed  she  was  13,  but  looked  about  9,  was  working  for  the  proinke 
of  $5  a  month  at  the  end  of  her  four  weeks'  apprenticeship,  and 
nothing  in  the  meanwhile.  In  the  same  establishment,  however,  at 
cloak  making,  old  hands  earned  as  much  as  $10  a  week.^ 

Wages  in  New  York  in  1869  were  said  to  be  *'for  heavy  cloth  panta^ 
loons,  lined,  finished,  and  pressed  (shop  w^rk),  18  to  24  cents  a  pair; 
for  lined  coats  with  three  pockets  and  six  buttotiholes,  $1  a  dozen — 
8  cents  each;  for  shirts,  best  quality,  $1.50  a  dozen;  for  shirts,  second 
quaUty  (retailing  at  $2  each),  $1.25  a  dozen;  for  shirts,  third  quality, 
75  cents  a  dozen;  for  fancy  flannel  shirts,  lapel  on  breAdt,  turnover 
collar,  cufTs,  gussets,  buttonholes,  6  cents  each;  for  '' jumpers"  (blu^ 
overshirts)  ending  at  waist  in  a  band,  with  long  sleeves,  50  cents  a 
dozen."/  Meanwhile,  it  was  said  that  Portland  women  who  were 
making  clothing  for  New  York  houses  got  25  cents  apiece  for  woolen 
sack  coats,  from  12^  to  18  cents  for  pants,  40  cents  for  ordinary  over- 
coats, and  from  60  to  75  cents  for  the  heaviest  and  best  made  over- 
coats.' 

oThe  Revolution,  February  19,  1868. 

bldem,  August  13,  1868. 

«Idem,  September  M,  1868. 

<<Idem,  October  29,  1868.  Earlier  in  the  year,  however,  a  man  wrote  to  the  New 
York  Sun  that  hifl  wife  had  answered  an  advertisement  for  buttonhole  makers  in  that 
paper,  and  had  been  given  work  to  do  at  5  cents  a  dozen,  she  finding  the  thread.  She 
was  a  quick  hand,  he  said,  and  could  make  a  good  buttoilhole  in  every  six  minutes,  or 
eight  dozen  in  ten  hours,  amounting'  to  40  cents  for  a  10-hour  day.  When  she  told  her 
employer  that  it  was  an  utter  impossibility  to  make  them  at  that  figure,  he  replied 
that  he  could  get  them  made  <$v^  cheifper.    (The  Revolution,  Feb.  5, 1868.) 

eldem,  Marc^  12,  1868. 

/Idem,  April  22, 1860. 

^Idem,  May27, 1869. 
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In  1870  the  New  York  Times  told  of  a  woman  in  that  city  who 
made  rests  at  18  cents  apiece  for  a  wholesale  house.  By  working  14 
hours  a  day,  including  Sundays,  she  could  make,  it  was  said,  $8  a 
month  only.  She  paid  $3  a  month  for  her  attic,  had  two  small  children 
to  support,  and  in  January  said  she  had  eaten  meat  only  once  since 
Thanksgiving,  and  then  it  was  given  to  her. 

Another  woman,  a  "finisher"  of  fine  shirts,  made  about  $2  a  week, 
had  a  grandmother  to  support,  and  often  lived  for  weeks  on  bread  and 
water  in  order  to  provide  a  little  broth  every  day  for  the  old  woman." 
Again,  in  1871,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Talmage  in  a  sermon  spoke  of  the  sewing 
women  and  their  hardships,  and  mentioned  the  cade  of  one  woman  who 
was  making  garments  at  8  cents  apiece  and  could  make  but  3  a  day, 
and  of  others  who  made  coarse  shirts  at  6  cents  each  and  found  their 
own  thread.* 

Still  another  statement  of  weekly  wages  in  New  York  in  1870 
was  to  the  effect  that,  though  seamstresses  in  families  received  from 
$7  to  $12,  those  engaged  in  wholesale  work  did  not  receive  more 
than  from  $3  to  $8.«  In  the  same  year  Shirley  Dare,  a  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  Tribune,  made  some  inquiries  among  individual 
sewing  women  in  New  York.  Out  of  25  women  interviewed  she 
found  that  one  received  $5,  seven  $6,  one  $7,  three  $7.50,  four  $8, 
four  $9,  four  $12,  and  on^$15.<' 

In  Boston,  according  to  Miss  Phelps's  statement  at  a  meeting  in 
1869,  there  were  about  20,000  sewing  women,  about  8,000  of  whom 
did  not  earn  over  25  cents  per  day.*  ''The  needlewomen's  society," 
she  said,  "have  been  making  inquiries  on  the  subject  and  have 
taken  manufacturers'  figures,  which  are  always  favorable  to  them- 
selves. Girls  are  employed  on  Federal,  Washington,  and  other 
streets,  in  numbers  of  40,  50,  and  60  in  a  shop,  at  less  than  $3.50  a 
week.  Sewing-machine  operators  average  $2.50  a  week  in  those 
shops.  You  can  see  them  in  those  shops  seated  in  long  rows, 
crowded  together  in  a  hot,  close  atmosphere,  working  at  piecework, 
30,  40,  60,  or  100  girls  crowded  together,  working  at  20  and  25  cents 
a  day."  Miss  Phelps  estimated  that  only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
working  women  of  Boston  worked  by  the  week,  and  that  of  these  only 
about  one-tenth  received  over  $3  a  week.*    The  sum  of  $4  a  week  was 

o  Workingman's  Advocate,  January  29, 1870.  Quoted  from  New  York  Times.  The 
Woman's  Journal,  Boston  and  Chicago,  February  19,  1870. 

6  Woman's  Journal,  Boston  and  Chicago,  June  10,  1871. 

c  Idem,  February  26,  1870.    Quoted  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

d  See  Table  F,  p.  263. 

<  Workingman's  Advocate,  May  8, 1869.  In  her  testimony  before  the  Massachusetts 
legislative  committee  on  hours  of  labor,  also,  Miss  Phelps  stated  that  thousands  of 
girls  in  ''clothing  stores"  in  Boston  earned  only  25  cents  a  day  or  less.  (American 
Workman,  May  1,  1869.)    M  ""ras  herself  a  working  woman. 
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said  to  be  the  highest  ever  paid  in  tailoring  and  ready-made  clothing 
establishments.^  Another  speaker,  however,  said  that  there  were  in 
the  city  18,205  needlewomen,  200  of  them  receiving  over  $12  a  week 
and  the  rest  from  $1.80  to  $12,  the  average  being  $3  a  week.^ 

"I  have  seen  the  time,"  said  Aurora  Phelps,  "when  I  could  not 
buy  the  soap  and  fire  to  wash  my  clothes.  It  is  not  always  that  we 
are  improvident  and  shiftless.  It  is  because  our  work  is  so  fragmen- 
tary; because  we  have  not  facilities  for  getting  employment  at  remu- 
nerative prices.  Often  when  we  go  to  the  shop  we  have  to  wait  one, 
two,  three  hours  for  work  to  be  given  us.  We  work  for  half  an  hour, 
an  hour,  two  hours,  and  then  have  to  wait  again.  When  I  was 
younger  girls  were  taught  full  trades.  They  made  pants,  coats,  over- 
coats, and  then  they  learned  to  cut.  Now  one  stitches  the  seam, 
another  makes  the  buttonholes,  and  another  puts  the  buttons  on. 
And  when  the  poor  girl  stitches  up  the  seams  and  finds  her  work 
slack  she  goes  from  shop  to  shop,  perhaps  for  weeks,  before  she  can 
find  the  same  kind  of  work.  I  have  known  a  girl  under  such  circum- 
stances to  go  for  a  week  on  a  5-cent  loaf  of  bread  per  day,  or  on  that 
amount  of  crackers.* 

A  little  later  one  speaker  before  a  working  woman's  convention  iu 
Boston  stated  that  she  had  known  overalls  to  be  given  out  for  5 
cents  a  pair,  at  which  price  20  cents  could  be  earned  in  10  hours. 
Though  the  German  tailors  were  said  to  be  receiving  $10  to  $15  per 
week  for  15  or  18  hours'  labor,  women  in  the  same  field  of  employ- 
ment and  for  the  same  hours  earned,  it  was  said,  only  from  $2.25  to 
$7  per  week.  Custom  shops,  according  to  Miss  Jennie  Collins,  gen- 
erally paid  good  wages,  but  on  ready-made  work  only  starvation 
prices  were  paid.*  And  women  working  for  contractors  Miss  Aurora 
Phelps  had  declared  to  be  paid  the  poorest  wages  of  all.** 

The  skilled  tailoresses,  of  course,  earned  somewhat  higher  wages 
than  the  makers  of  shirts,  overalls,  and  the  cheaper  grades  of  vests, 
trousers,  and  coats.  A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Post  in  1870 
said  that  in  New  York  a  first-class  sewing  machine  operator  could 
earn  $15  a  week,  though  the  majority  did  not  earn  half  that.* 
According  to  another  statement,  too,  tailoresses  in  New  York  earned 
from  $6  to  $10  a  week/  In  Boston  in  1870  pantaloons  that  took 
a  day  and  a  half  to  make  were  made  for  $1.75,  but  the  pantaloon 
and  vest  makers  employed  on  this  work  (whose  total  earnings  were 

A  American  Workman,  May  1,  1869.    Testimony  before  Maasachusetta  Legislative 
Committee  on  Hours  of  Labor. 
h  Workingman's  Advocate,  May  8,  1869. 
«  American  Workman,  May  29,  1869. 
d  Idem,  May  1,  1869. 

<  Quoted  in  the  Woman's  Journal,  September  17,  1870. 
/  Amerioan  Workman,  February  11,  1871^    Quoted  from  the  New  York  Star. 
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aUfVPBt  precisely  the  san^e)  wep^  8^(1  tp  be  UMiaployed  about  half 
p^  the  yea^.  11^  lowest  prioe  paid  for  board  ia  Boston  at  this  time, 
it  was  said,  and  that  in  an  attic  having  as  n^any  beds  as  it  could  hold, 
was  $4  per  week,  not  including  light,  fire,  or  washing.^ 

Just  as  before  the  introduction  of  the  sewing  machine,  too,  the 
prices  charged  were  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  wages  paid.  The 
New  Yoyrk  Sun  in  186S  told  an  instance  of  a  womaa  who  elaborately 
embroidered  an  iitffyi^t's  cape,  spending  14  days  on  the  work,  to  re- 
ceive as  compensation  only  $4.  The  cape,  it  was  said,  the  material 
of  which  was  worth  $7,  was  a{terwai;ds  sold  by  the  merchant  for  $70.^ 
And  at  a  meeting  of  the  Sewing  Machine  Operators'  Union  of  New 
York  in  1868  one  woonan  testified  that  she  had  worked  72  hours  on  a 
pi^ce  of  work  for  which  she  was  paid  S3 .75  and  which,  when  placed 
on  sale,  was  priced  at  $85.  The  material,  she  said,  could  not  have 
cost  more  than  $25.  Another  woman  had  made  a  suit  of  boy's 
embroidered  clothes,  the  materials  of  which  cost  about  $5  and  which 
was  sold  for  $30,  and  had  been  paid  9  shillings.  Still  another 
had  em,broidered  a  chemise  yoke  a^  sleeves,  the  material  of  which 
cost  less  than  $1  and  which  sold  for  $5,  and  had  been  paid  $1.® 

Not  only  were  the  wages  paid  exceedingly  low,  but  in  many  cases 
even  this  pittance,  on  one  excuse  or  another,  was  withheld.  Some- 
times it  was  said  that  the  work  was  not  satisfactory,  sometimes 
that  payment  would  be  made  when  the  amount  had  become 
sufficient,  and  sometimes  other  excuses  and  postponements  forced 
the  poor  sewing  women,  as  has  already  been  seen,  to  make  repeated 
trips  at  great  cost  of  energy  and  time,  in  order  to  procure  payment 
for  work  performed.  Finally,  perhaps,  they  were  obUged  to  abandon 
the  attempt  oxxd  pocket  their  loss  rather  than  continue  to  waste 
their  time  in  fruitless  efforts. 

This  latter  evil,  the  swindling  of  sewing  women  out  of  part  of  their 
pay,  was  vigorously  attacked  by  the  Working  Women's  Protective 
Union  of  New  York.  During  the  first  few  months  of  its  existence, 
this  organization,  with  the  assistance  of  several  lawyers  who  volun- 
teered their  services,  prosecuted  ** scores  of  employers"  and  com- 
pelled them  ^'to  pay  the  hard-earned  pittances  due  to  working 
women."**  Nineteen  such  cases  were  prosecuted  during  the  year 
ending  in  February,  1867,  Before  March  31,  1868,  636  complaints 
had  been  registered  and  the  sum  of  $3,000  had  been  collected  for  the 
claimants.^ 


o  The  Revolution,  January  20,  1870. 
b  Quoted  in  The  Revolution,  January  15,  1868. 
c  The  Revolution,  October  29,  1868. 

d  Daily  Evening  Voice,  March  2,  1^^"     ^^m  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Work- 
ing Women's  Protective  Union  of 
e  Workingman's  Advocate,  Jun 
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The  requirement  that  the  sewing  women  should  furnish  their  own 
thread,  which  was  said  to  have  been  first  made  when  during  the  war 
the  price  of  spool  cotton  rose  from  4  to  8  and  10  cents,*  was  a  com- 
mon grievance. 

Fines,  too,  were  frequently  the  cause  of  complaint.  A  shirt 
maker  working  for  one  of  the  principid  factories  in  Chicago,  for 
instance,  stated  in  a  letter  to  the  Workingman's  Advocate  that  she 
had  been  fined  $1.80  for  stitching  a  dozen  collars  for  night  shirts 
**two  threads"  nearer  the  edge  than  the  prescribed  quarter  of  an 
inch.** 

Such  were  the  conditions  of  women's  work  and  wages  in  the  gar- 
ment trades  during  the  early  years  of  the  sewing-machine  era. 
Similar  accoimts  of  conditions  during  more  recent  years  abound  in 
comparatively  accessible  sources  of  information,  but  the  story 
differs  little  from  that  here  given  of  the  earlier  years.  Wages  have 
remained  practically  at  the  subsistence  point,  the  rise  during  the  first 
few  years  after  the  war  being  succeeded  by  a  fall,  so  that  by  1878 
wages  were  little  higher  than  they  had  been  in  I860.*  Since  1878, 
whie  wages  by  the  hour,  day,  or  week  have  decreased  in  most  cases 
and  remained  constant  in  a  few  cases,  and  hours  have  been  reduced 
by  legislation,  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  speed  and 
strain  of  work,  which  renders  the  industry  more  exhausting  to  its 
employees.** 

GOVKBNXSNT  WOBX  AND  THE  8TJBC0NTBACT  8T8TXM. 

How  much  of  the  work  for  which  these  wages  were  paid  was 
done  under  the  contract  system  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  this 
system,  as  used  in  the  manufacture  of  army  clothing,  was  the  cause 
of  bitter  complaint  as  early  as  1863.  Its  immediate  effect  upon 
the  Philadelphia  sewing  women  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in 
1863,  while  women  who  obtained  their  work  direct  from  the  Schuylkill 
Arsenal  received  for  making  haversacks  12^  cents  each,  others 
employed  by  a  contractor  received  only  5  cents.  Even  at  the 
former  price  it  was  estimated  that  the  women  could  not  make  more 
than  37  cents  a  day  or  $2.25  a  week.* 

Less  than  a  year  later  a  Philadelphia  paper  ^  stated  that  even  the 
arsenal  prices  had  fallen  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  that, 
on  an  average,  the  wages  of  sewing  women  had  been  reduced  30  per 

a  Fincher's  Trades'  Review,  April  2,  1864. 
fr  Workingmaxi's  Advocate,  June  13,  1874. 

«  Pope,  The  Clothing  Industry  in  New  York,  University  of  Missouri  Studies,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  32-38. 
<i  Industrial  Commission  Report,  Vol.  XV,  p.  368. 
e  Fincher's  Trades'  Review,  December  12, 1863. 
/Idem,  October  1, 1864. 
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cent  while  prices  had  increased  at  least  100  per  cent.  ''As  an  eyi- 
dence/'  said  this  paper,  ^'of  the  fearful  decrease  of  prices  since  the 
war  broke  out,  we  append  a  statistical  table  of  wages  received  for 
work  at  the  arsenid  in  1861  and  1864  and  the  prices  paid  at  the  present 
time  by  contractors:*' 


Contncton, 

1864. 


ShIrtB... 

Dr&wers 

Infantry  paots... 

Cavalnr  pants 

Lined  blouaes 

Unlined  blouses.. 
Covering  canteens 
Cayalry  Jackets. . . 

OTeraUs 

Bed  sacks 


Arsenal, 

Arsenal, 

1861. 

1864. 

10.  m 

10.16 

.12 

.10 

.42 

.27 

.60 

.60 

.45 

.40 

.40 

.35 

.04 

.02J 

1.12^ 

1.00 

.26 

.20 

.20 

.20 

10.06 

10.07  and  .08 

.17  and 

.28  and 


.15  and 


.20 
.30 
.20 
.20 


.75  and 


.80 
.00 
.07 


A  few  months  later  the  following  table  of  prices  paid  by  the  con- 
tractors and  by  the  (jovemment  was  given:** 


Arsenal 
prices. 

Contract- 
ors'prices. 

Shirts 

Onto. 
18 
13 
40 
42 
120 
125 
90 

Cents. 

7 

Drawers 

7 

Troosers .' 

17  and  20 

Blouses 

13  and  16 

Cavalry  Jackets 

40  and  50 

Infantry  cofttfl , -.,,,,,..,., , , . . . 

50  and  75 

Great  coats 

40 

The  system,  however,  had  evidently  been  adopted  in  private  as 
well  as  in  public  work  and  with  the  same  results.  In  1864  Fincher's 
Trades^  Review  spoke  of  the  subcontract  system  as  ''a  new  source 
of  oppression  ♦  ♦  ♦  visited  upon  the  seamstresses."  "Time 
was,"  wrote  the  editor,  **when  whole-hearted  and  magnanimous  em- 
ployers gave  out  work  to  women  in  their  own  establishments,  and  paid 
remunerative  prices;  but  of  late  a  set  of  soulless  subcontractors  have 
sprung  up,  who  contract  for  the  entire  work  of  an  establishment, 
rent  a  cheap  room  in  the  suburbs,  procure  a  lot  of  sewing  machines,  and 
employ  young  girls  from  12  to  18  years  of  age,  at  just  such  prices  as 
they  choose  to  pay."  Twenty-five,  50,  or  100  girls  were  crowded  to- 
gether in  these  workrooms.  * ' The  proprietor,"  said  Mr.  Fincher, "  paid 
the  same  prices  to  the  subcontractor  which  he  formerly  paid  to  the 
women,  and  was  relieved  of  expense  for  bookkeepers  and  clerk  hire. "  * 

** Middlemen"  were  again  denounced  in  1867  by  a  speaker  before 
a  mass  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  New  York  Working  Women's  Pro- 
tective Union.     *'They  contract  with  women,"  he  said,  *'to  get 


a  Fincher's  Trades'  Review,  January  28,  1865. 
b  Idem,  May  14,  1864. 
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work  done  at  staryation  prices,  and  then  sell  it  to  the  wholesale 
dealers  for  five  times  the  amount  they  paid  for  it.  "<* 

Moreover,  though  the  chief  complaints  were  made  against  the 
prices  for  Government  work,  and  especially  those  offered  by  the 
contractors  on  Government  work,  it  was  said  that  wages  were  even 
lower  on  private  work.  A  letter  from  *'An  American  Working 
Woman''  in  1864  stated  that  while  for  making  infantry  pants  women 
received  20  cents,  they  received  only  50  cents  for  making  citizens' 
pants  and  could  make  three  or  four  pairs  of  the  former  in  the  same 
time  as  one  of  the  latter.  ^'Nine-tenths  of  the  employees,"  she  said, 
** prefer  Government  work  to  that  of  citizens."  ^ 

Government  contractors  and  subcontractors,  however,  were  among 
the  worst  sweaters  of  the  time.  The  Daily  Evening  Voice,  in  review- 
ing the  work  for  1864  of  the  Working  Women's  Protective  Union  of 
New  York,*'  cited  the  case  of  a  soldier's  wife  who  was  making  drawers 
at  6J  cents  per  pair  for  a  Government  contractor.  They  had  to  be 
made  by  hand  and  6  pairs  was  a  good  day's  work,  giving  her  at  best 
an  income  of  34^  cents  a  day.  But  if  the  work  did  not  please  her 
employers  for  any  reason,  real  or  fancied,  they  deducted  20  cents 
per  dozen  from  her  wages — a  custom  among  the  less  honorable 
men  in  the  business  in  order  to  increase  their  profits.  A  subcon- 
tractor was  arrested  in  Philadelphia  in  1864  on  the  charge  made  by 
several  of  his  women  employees  of  withholding  their  wages  of  "35 
cents  each  for  cavalry  jackets."** 

By  1865  it  was  said  that  in  Philadelphia  the  contractors  had  "so 
persistently  solicited  the  arsenal  work  ' '  that  they  had  obtained  "  all 
the  work,  except  shirts,  which  have  heretofore  been  given  out  to 
aged  women."  A  bundle  of  shirts,  obtained  at  the  expense  of  these 
"poor  old  shirt  makers"  it  was  said,  would  yield,  however,  only  $1.44 
per  week.*  It  was  charged,  too,  that  contracts  for  army  clothing 
were  obtained  from  the  arsenal  only  by  political  influence  or  Uberal 
bribes,  and  that  these  contractors  "farmed  out"  the  work  "to  the 
lowest  bidder."** 

In  1864  the  women  employed  on  Government  work  in  Philadelphia 
sent  a  memorial  to  Congress  asking  for  an  hicrease  of  wages  .^  In  the 
same  year,  too,  the  working  women  of  New  York  appealed  to  the 

aDaUy  Evening  Voice,  March  2,  1867. 

ftFincher'e  Trades'  Review,  May  21,  1864. 

c  Daily  Evening  Voice,  December  15,  1864. 

'Idem,  December  30,  1864.    Quoted  from  Fincher's  Trades'  Review. 

«  Fincher's  Trades'  Review,  January  28,  1865. 

/  Fincher's  Trades'  Review,  May  7,  1864.  In  1863  these  women  had  held  a  public 
psotest  meeting  against  an  order  discharging  all  who  were  not  near  relatives  of  soldiers. 
(Fincher's  Trades'  Review,  Aug.  8,  1863.) 
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Secretary  of  War  f  ov  azt  increase  of  wages,  sajring  that  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  the  prices  paid  ''were  barely  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
obtain  subsbtence,"  but  that  since  that  time  ''women's  labor  has 
been  reduced  more  than  30  per  cent/'  while  there  had  be^i  an 
" unpreced^ited  increase  in  all  the  necessaries  of  life."  They  asked 
for  an  increase  in  "  the  price  of  female  labor  until  it  shall  approxi- 
mate to  the  price  of  living/'  and  that  the  contract  system  be  so  modi- 
fied "  as  to  make  it  obligatory  upon  all  contractors  to  pay  Government 
prices/'*  Some  10;000  signatures  are  said  to  have  been  obtained 
for  this  petition,  and  it  was  added  that  "  thousands  more  would  have 
signed,  but  refused,  alleging  as  a  reason  that  they  were  fearful  of 
losing  the  small  amount  of  work  they  w^e  then  getting  from  the 
contractors."* 

The  subcontract  system  was  also  the  subject  of  a  memorial  to 
President  Lincoln  from  the  Cincinnati  women  engaged  on  Government 
work.  They  declared  themselves  "willing  and  anxious  to  do  the 
work  required  by  the  Government  *  *  *  at  the  prices  paid  by 
the  Gkyvemment,"  but  stated  that  they  were  "imable  to  sustain  life 
for  the  prices  offered  by  contractors. ' '  They  cited  as  an  example  that 
the  contractors  were  paid  $1 .75  a  dozen  for  making  gray  woolen  shirts, 
for  which  the  women  were  paid  only  $1  a  dozen.  The  same  injustice, 
they  said,  was  practiced  in  the  manufacture  of  all  other  articles. 
"Under  the  system  of  direct  employment  of  the  operative  by  the 
Government,"  they  added,  "we  had  no  difficulty,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, we  think,  was  served  equally  well."*' 

The  Philadelphia  working  women  employed  in  sewing  for  the  Gov- 
emment  finally  sent  a  delegation  to  Washington,  which  waited  upon 
President  Lincoln  and  obtained  from  him  a  request  to  the  Quarter- 
master-General that  he  would  thereafter  manage  the  supplies  of 
clothing  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  women  remunerative  wages.** 

In  Boston  the  special  relief  branch  of  the  New  England  Auxiliary 
Association  obtained  Government  contracts  for  clothing  in  order  to 
furnish  work  to  soldiers'  widows  at  a  fair  price.  The  sewing  women 
were  given,  it  was  said,  not  only  the  full  benefit  of  the  contract  price, 
but  in  some  instances  much  more.  About  900  or  1,000  women 
were  employed/ 

No  attention,  however,  appears  to  have  been  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  suggestion  early  made  by  Fincher's  Trades'  Review^ 

o  Fincher's  Trades'  Review,  September  17,  1864. 

6  DaUy  Evening  Voice,  December  15,  1864. 

c  Idem,  March  8,  1865.  Fincher's  Trades'  Review,  March  18,  1865.  Reprinted  in 
Documentary  History  of  American  Industrial  Society,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  72,  73. 

<*  Fincher's  Trades'  Review,  February  4,  11, 1865;  Daily  Evening  Voice,  January 
28,  1865. 

<  Daily  Evening  Voice,  March  3, 1866. 

/  Fincher's  Trades'  Review,  May  14, 1864. 
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tion  of  the  subcontractor  by  establishing  ''subagencies  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  where  they  would  be  accessible  to  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  working  women/'  and  by  making  it  ''imperative  upon  the 
OQatractot,"  whenever  it  was  necessary  to  employ  outside  help,  ''to 
pay  the  seamstreaaes  arsenal  wages. ''^ 

THE  HOME,  THE  SHOP,  AND  THE  FACTOBY.b 

Though  the  garment  trades  are  backward  in  their  industrial 
development,  their  history  shows  a  distinct  movemwit  away  from  the 
home,  through  the  small  shop,  to  the  factory.  For  many  years  the 
ready-made  business,  except  for  the  cutting  of  garments,  was  almost 
entirely  a  home  industry.  With  the  subcontract  system  came  the 
sweat  shop.  But  for  several  years  past  there  has  been  manifest  a 
distinct  tendency  away  from  the  subcontract  or  sweating  system 
toward  the  factory  system.  In  1901  Prof.  John  R.  Commons 
reported*  that,  though  10  years  before  probably  90  per  cent  of 
women's  ready-made  garments  were  made  by  people  who  worked 
for  contractors,  at  that  time  fully  75  per  cent  of  such  work  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  "manufacturers."  The*  manufacture  of 
overalls,  too,  which  was  in  the  early  years  one  of  the  most  poorly 
paid  of  the  home  trades,  has  now  become,  practically  a  factory 
industry.  Men's  coats  and  overcoats  are  also  increasingly  a  factory 
product. 

-  Minute  division  of  labor  and  power  applied  to  machinery  have 
aided  in  bringing  about  the  success  of  the  factory  system  as  compared 
with  the  small  shop.  Many  of  the  small  contractors'  shops,  however, 
were  long  ago  equipped  with  power-driven  machines.  Division  and 
(»^anization  of  labor,  therefore,  aided  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
economies  of  large-scale  production  and  on  the  other  by  laws  regu- 
lating the  sweating  system  must  be  held  primarily  responsible  for 
the  movement  toward  the  factory  system  in  the  garment  trades. 

a  Fincher's  Tradee  *  Review,  May  14,  1864.  It  was  said  that  when  in  1829  Mathew 
Carey  "applied  to  the  'authorities'  at  Washington  for  a  small  advance  on  their  nig- 
gard wages  paid  to  sewing  women^he  received  for  answer,  that  they  could  not  interfere 
in  any  matter  that  would  tend  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages. "  (Mechanics*  Free  Press, 
Aug.  8, 1829.)  The  Secretary  of  War  replied  that  **the  subject  is  found  to  be  one  of 
so  much  delicacy  and  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  manufocturing  interests 
and  the  general  prices  of  this  kind  of  labor  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  that  the 
department  has  not  felt  at  liberty  to  interfere  farther  than  to  address  a  letter  to  the 
commissary-general  of  purchase. "  (Quoted  by  Mathew  Carey  in  ''Public  Charities 
of  Philadelphia,"  Miscellaneous  Pamphlets,  Philadelphia,  1831.) 

fr  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  topic  see  Men's  Ready-Made  Clothing,  Volume  II  of 
this  report,  p.  483  et  seq. 

0  Industrial  Commission  Report,  Vol.  XV,  p.  322. 
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OTHER  CLOTHINO  AND  SBWINO  TRADES. 
lOLLINXBT,  STRAW  AND  LACK  OOODS. 

Milliners  engaged  in  custom  work,  like  dressmakers,  have  always 
been  aristocrats  among  the  clothing  makers.  The  necessity  for 
skill  and  taste  has  softened  the  competitive  struggle  and  raised 
bargaining  above  the  level  of  a  mere  struggle  for  animal  existence. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  acquiring  this  skill  and  taste  have, 
however,  enabled  its  possessors,  not  merely  to  establish  for  themselves 
a  fairly  advantageous  industrial  position,  but  to  subdivide  and  dis- 
tribute the  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  employ  a  large  body  of  com- 
paratively unskilled  workers,  who  are  engaged  principally  in  the 
preparation  of  materials  for  the  custom  workers.  As  in  the  garment 
trades,  the  tendency  of  the  millinery  business  has  been  away  from 
custom  work,  and  toward  subdivision  of  labor  and  wholesale  manu- 
facture. Even  among  the  custom  workers  subdivision  of  labor,  by 
which  skill  was  economized,  early  produced  a  class  of  workers  similar 
to  the  basters  or  buttonhole  makers  of  the  garment  trades. 

In  New  York,  in  1845,  milliners  are  said  to  have  worked  from  10 
to  12  hours  a  day  for  wages  of  from  $2.50  to  S3  per  week,  only  *'a 
good  hand''  commanding  the  latter  price.  They  were  divided  into 
two  classes,  *' makers''  and  *' trimmers,"  and,  though  wages  were 
about  the  same  for  both,  the  latter  were  more  in  demand  and  conse- 
quently suffered  less  from  unemployment.  A  year's  apprenticeship 
to  the  business  was  required  for  both,  during  which  the  girls,  who  were 
generally  very  young,  received  no  money  wages,  often,  it  was  said,  work- 
ing overhours  for  their  board  and  lodging.  The  New  York  Tribune 
complained  that  during  their  apprenticeship  they  were  kept  regularly 
at  sewing,  and  were  not  taught  ''anything  in  regard  to  gracefulness 
of  outline,  harmony  of  colors,  symmetry  of  form  and  general  adapta- 
tion *  *  *  to  each  pecuhar  style  of  face,"  and  that,  consequently, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  they  were  ''not  much  better  milliners  than 
when  they  began."  **  In  the  smaller  custom  shops,  indeed,  the 
employers  doubtless  furnished  then,  as  they  do  now,  the  greater  part 
of  the  skill  and  taste  required  in  the  business. 

According  to  Table  XI,  women  have  furnished  since  1850  over  95 
per  cent  of  the  employees  engaged  in  "millinery,  custom  work,"  and 
the  percentage  has  steadily  increased.  In  the  manufacture  of 
"millinery  and  lace  goods,"  however,  the  proportion  of  women 
employees,  which  was  85.1  per  cent  in  1905,  appears,  perhaps  owing 
to  the  census  methods  of  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  various  branches 
of  manufacture,  to  have  decreased  up  to  1890  and  then  increased. 

a  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  September  16,  1845.  Most  of  thoee  engaged  in  the 
buflinesB  were  said  to  be  Americans,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  English  and  French. 
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Only  in  1890,  however,  did  the  proportion  of  women  fall  below  80 
per  cent  ot  the  total  number  of  employees. 

The  msnufacture  of  lace  was  an  important  industry  for  women 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Thus  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  in  1828, 
there  are  reported  to  have  been  500  women  employed  in  lace  manu- 
facture, and  in  the  same  year  the  Rhode  Island  lace  school  at  New- 
port is  said  to  have  employed  500,*"  and  in  1832,  700  women.*  In 
Massachusetts,  too,  in  1831  more  than  500  women  were  employed  in 
this  industry.^  These  women  all  worked  at  home,  and  lace  making 
probably  supplied  in  part,  at  this  period,  the  need  for  home  work 
created  by  the  transfer  of  weaving  to  the  factory. 

The  manufacture  of  straw  goods,  which  was  started  by  Miss 
Betsey  Metcalf,  of  Dedham,  Mass.,  in  1789,  was  also  for  many  years  a 
home  industry  of  New  England  women,  who  made  straw  bonnets 
first  for  their  neighbors  and  then  for  the  wholeside  markets.  At 
first  native  materials  were  used,  but  later,  when  foreign-grown 
materials,  wliich  were  better  in  quaUty  than  the  native,  were 
introduced,  factories  were  established.  As  long  as  this  was  a  home 
industry  it  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  wholly  by  women,  but  in 
the  factories  men  were  employed  for  part  of  the  work  of  bleaching. 
Women,  however,  still  braided  the  straw. 

In  Massachusetts  alone  in  1827  there  were  reported  to  be  25,000 
persons,  nearly  all  females,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats, 
etc.**  This,  however,  must  have  been  an  exaggeration,  for  in  1837 
there  were  reported  only  13,311  "female  hands"  and  no  "male 
hands.*'*  In  1824  a  school  was  established  at  Baltimore  "for  the 
instruction  of  poor  girls  in  the  various  branches  of  straw  plaiting."-^ 
The  palm-leaf-hat  manufacture,  too,  which  commenced  in  1826,  was 
soon  an  important  industry  in  New  England,  principally  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  hats,  it  was  said,  were  "all  made  at  the  dwellings  of 
the  inhabitants,  by  girls  from  4  years  old  and    upward."^    Near 

o  New  York  Evening  Post,  July  3,  1828. 

6  Niles'  Register,  January  21,  1832. 

«  Executive  Documents,  Twenty-second  Congress,  first  session,  Vol.  I. 

<*  Bishop,  History  of  American  Manu^tures,  1868  edition,  Vol.  II,  p.  285. 

« Statistical  Tables  Exhibiting  the  Condition  and  Products  of  Certain  Branches 
of  Industry  in  Massachusetts  for  the  Year  Ending  April  1,  1837,  p.  169  et  seq.  The 
Documents  Relative  to  the  ^lanufactures  of  the  United  States,  Executive  Docu- 
ments, Twenty-second  Congress,  first  session,  Vol.  I  (1832),  however,  reported  over 
15,000  women  engaged  in  this  business  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  many  towns  the 
number  was  not  estimated,  but  it  was  simply  reported  that  thousands  of  hats  were 
made.  Probably  the  vast  majority  of  the  women  who  made  hata  did  so  only  in  their 
leisure  hours. 

/  Bishop,  History  of  American  Manufactures,  1868  edition,  Vol.  II,  p.  294.  This 
school  was  not  self-sustaining. 

^Niles'  Register,  June  18,  1831,  vol.  40,  p.  281, 
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Springfield,  Mass.,  where  the  busmeas  of  pkiitmg  straw  was  a  great 
industry  in  1831,  some  women  were  said  to  hare  made  at  it  $2  a  day, 
but  most  of  them  made  only  $1  a  day.<>  Twenty-fiTe  cents  a  yard 
was  the  piece  rate.^ 

As  late  as  1850  a  great  share  of  the  manufacture  of  straw  bonnets 
is  said  to  have  been  home  work  carried  on  by  country  women.  Large 
establishments  in  New  York  and  Boston  had  their  agents  continually 
traveling  among  the  fannhouses  distributing  the  straw  and  mod^h 
and  collecting  the  finished  bonnets.  In  some  districts  it  Was  said 
that  all  the  females  were  engaged  in  this  work.^ 

By  1835,  however,  the  making  of  straw  hats  and  botmets  was  no 
longer  exclusively  a  household  occupation.  One  establishment  in 
Boston  in  that  year,  for  instance,  is  said  to  have  employed  constantly 
300  females.^  In  1834,  too,  we  hear  of  one  Boston  estabHshmient 
which  employed  about  a  hundred  women  in  weaving  straw.'  And 
in  1835  an  advertisement  appeared  in  a  New  York  paper  for  "  40  first- 
rate  straw-bonnet  sewers''  who  were  wanted  at  "Mrs.  Oliver's  straw- 
bonnet  manufactory,  271  Bowery."/ 

Just  what  were  the  hours  and  wages  in  these  early  factories  is  not 
known,  but  in  1845  women  straw  braiders  in  New  York  are  said  to 
have  worked  from  7  in  the  morning  to  7  in  the  evening  "with  no 
intermission  save  to  swallow  a  hastv  morsel,"  and  to  have  received 
wages,  when  fully  employed,  of  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  week.  "They 
have,"  said  the  New  York  Tribune,  "no  rooms  of  their  own,  but  board 
with  some  poor  family,  sleeping  anyhow  and  anywhere.  For  these 
acconmiodations  they  pay  $1.50  per  week,  some  of  the  worst  and 
filthiest  boarding  houses,  however,  charging  as  low  as  $1  per  week."^ 

By  1858  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats  for  the  southern  market 
had  become  a  somewhat  important  industry  in  Philadelphia,  one 
establishment  employing  about  200  persons,  mostly  females.  The 
average  weekly  wages  for  women  in  the  industry  were  $4.50,  and  for 
men  $7.50.*  But  in  Boston  in  1869  there  were  said  to  be  from  one 
to  two  hundred  women  making  palm-leaf  hats  for  men  at  8  cents  each 
after  paying  for  the  material.  One  woman,  it  was  said,  had  worked 
at  the  business  a  week  and  earned  only  87  cents.' 

o  Nilee'  Register,  July  2,  1831. 
6  Idem,  August  27,  1831. 
c  Mooney,  Nine  Years  in  America,  1850,  p.  16. 

<*  Bishop,  History  of  American  Manufactures,  1868  edition,  Vol.  II,  p.  393. 
«  New  York  Mechanics'  Magazine,  April  19,  1834.    Quoted  from  the  Bunker  Hill 
Aurora. 
/  New  York  Transcript,  January  3,  1835. 
a  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  August  19, 1845. 
^Freedley,  Philadelphia  and  Its  Manufactures,  1858,  pp.  281,  413. 
<  American  Workman,  May  1,  1869;  Workingman's  Advocate,  May  8,  1869. 
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In  the  sixties,  machines  for  sewing  straw  braid  were  introduced, 
but  the  industry  still  remained  practically  in  the  hands  of  women. 
The  braiding  of  straw  has  always  been  a  hand  process,  aided  by  a 
few  simple  tools.  The  unhealthy  nature  of  the  business,  by  reason 
of  the  fine  dust  in  the  handling  of  dyed  braids  and  the  heavy  work  on 
the  machines,  was  apparent  by  1884.<* 

ABTmdAL  FLOWXBS. 

In  the  manufacture  of  artificial  flowers,  which  has  been  very  little 
affected  by  industrial  changes,  the  conditions  of  work,  as  far  back  as 
1845,  when  the  industry  was  new,  were  very  similar  to  those  of  to-day. 
In  1845  the  Tribune  estimated  that  from  1,500  to  2,000  girls  were 
employed  in  this  occupation  in  New  York  City.^  Some  of  them, 
who  had  served  a  five  years'  apprenticeship  and  had  shown  particu- 
lar skill,  could,  if  constantly  employed,  earn  $3.50  per  week,  but 
the  principal  part  of  the  work  was  done  ''by  young  girls  from  11 
to  13  years  of  age,  'apprentices,'  as  they  are  termed,  who  receive  75 
cents,  and  a  few  $1  per  week.''  "These  'apprentices,'"  said  the 
Tribune,  "  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  their  time  are  told  that  there  is 
no  more  work  for  them,  and  their  places  are  suppUed  by  fresh  recruits 
who  are  taken  and  paid,  of  course,  as  apprentices.  Every  few  days 
you  may  notice  in  the  papers  an  advertisement  something  Uke  this: 
'Wanted — 50  young  giris  as  apprentices  to  the  artificial-flower-making 
business.'  These  portend  that  a  number  of  girls  have  become  joui^ 
neywomen,  and  are  consequently  to  be  pushed  out  of  work  to  make 
room  for  apprentices,  who  will  receive  but  75  cents  or  $1  per  week."* 

HATS  AND  CAPS. 

As  early  as  1831  there  were  reported  to  be  3,000  women  and  15,000 
men  and  boys  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wool  and  fur  hats  in  this 
country.'    And  in  Massachusetts  in   1837  there  were  556  "male 

<*  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  1884, 
p.  74. 

6  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  the  figures  in  Table  XI,  p.  251,  which 
give  372  women  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  flowers  in  the  entire  United  States 
in  1850,  these  women  constituting  85.7  per  cent  of  all  the  employees  in  the  industry. 
Even  in  1870  there  appear  to  have  been  only  about  2,000  employees  reported  under 
"artificial  feathers,  flowers,  and  fruits''  and  '^feathers,  cleaned,  dressed,  and  dyed," 
and  only  54.8  per  cent  of  these  were  women.  The  percentage  of  women  employees  is 
very  much  higher,  doubtless  because  of  different  classification,  in  other  years,  but 
even  in  1880  there  were  reported  only  3,577  women  in  the  industry.  In  1871,  more- 
over, an  account  in  the  New  York  Star  (quoted  in  the  American  Workman,  February 
11,  1871)  gave  the  number  of  artificial  flower  makers  in  New  York  City  as  1,500  and 
their  average  wages  as  $5  per  week. 

c  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  August  19, 1845. 

<<  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Friends  of  Domestic  Industry,  New  York,  October 
26, 1831.    Reports  of  committees,  p.  39. 
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hands"  and  304  "female  hands"  employed  in  making  hats.^  The 
proportion  of  women  to  other  employees  engaged  in  the  making  of 
''hats  and  caps,  not  including  wool  hats"  has  steadily  increased 
since  1880,  but  appears,  probably  owing  to  changes  in  classification, 
to  have  decidedly  decreased  since  I860.* 

Division  of  labor  early  made  women  and  girls  trimmers  of  men's 
hats,  and  their  wages  for  this  work  usually  appear  to  have  been 
higher  than  for  the  trimming  of  women's  hats.  One  manufacturer  of 
wool  hats  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  in  1841,  employed  five  men  as  makers  and 
two  women  as  trimmer^.*  In  1845,  after  a  regular  apprenticeship, 
which  appears  not  to  have  been  long,  the  girls  in  New  York  are  said 
to  have  earned  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  day,  at  piece  prices  which  ranged 
from  8  to  12^  cents  per  hat,  the  latter  generally  being  paid  for  fine 
work.  In  the  country,  at  the  same  time,  the  usual  price  was  8  cents.'' 
In  1851,  again,  trimming  men's  hats  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
profitable  branches  of  industry  open  to  women  in  New  York,  the 
average  wages  being  $4.50  a  week,  and  some  hat  trimmers  making 
$1  a  day.* 

About  1845  a  machine  for  forming  fur-hat  bodies  was  patented 
which  caused  a  division  of  labor,  and  girls  were  introduced  to  feed 
the  fur  to  the  machine.-^  Later  the  sewing  machine  was  introduced 
for  binding  hats,  which  had  formerly  been  done  by  hand.  As  in 
most  other  industries,  however,  the  sewing  machine  was  usuaUy 
operated  by  women. 

One  of  the  most  poorly  paid  industries  in  which  women  have  been 
engaged,  however,  has  been  cap  making.  From  the  very  beginning 
this  has  been,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term,  a  sweated  industry. 
In  1845  there  were  said  to  be  in  New  York  City  between  one  and  two 
thousand  women  cap  makers  who  earned  on  an  average  2  shillings 
a  day,  and  many  not  more  than  18  pence.  *'They  are  thrust,"  said 
the  New  York  Tribune,^  '^into  a  dark  back  room  in  a  second,  third, 
fourth,  or  fifth  story  chamber,  30  or  40  together,  and  work  from 
sunrise  to  sundown."    A  manufacturer  of  caps  in  New  York  stated 

o  Statifitical  Tables  Exhibiting  the  Condition  and  Products  of  Certain  Branches  of 
Industry  in  Massachusetts  for  the  Year  Ending  April  1, 1837,  p.  169  et  seq. 

b  See  Table  XI,  p.  253. 

<?  Bailey  and  Hill,  History  of  Danbury,  Conn.,  p.  224.  Until  about  1817,  women 
carded  all  the  wool  for  hats  by  hand.  (Idem,  pp.  241,242.)  And  in  the  early  years 
of  the  industry  women  were  employed  in  pulling  out  the  coarse  outer  hairs  from  the 
skins  from  which  the  fur  was  afterwards  cut  by  men  preparatory  to  its  u^e  in  the 
manufacture  of  fur  hats.    (William  T.  Brigham,  Baltimore  Hats,  1890,  p.  64.) 

d  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  November  7,  1845. 

<  Bums,  Life  in  New  York,  1851. 

/Bailey  and  Hill.  History  o'  Conn.,  pp.  224, 225, 

g  New  York  Daily  Tribun*  t5. 
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in  the  same  year  that,  without  advertising,  he  had  in  one  week  200 
more  applicants  for  work  than  he  could  furnish  with  employment.^ 
Another  statement  was  to  the  effect  that  the  fur-cap  makers  of  New 
York  could  not  make,  by  18  hours'  work,  over  30  cents  a  day,^  and 
still  another  that  the  makers  of  men's  and  boys'  caps,  by  working 
from  15  to  18  hours  a  day,  made  only  from  14  to  25  cents.  ^ 

One  of  the  evils  especially  complained  of  in  this  business  was  the 
dishonesty  of  some  manufacturers  who  advertised  for  cap  makers, 
gave  out  work  to  be  paid  for  on  approval,  and  when  it  was  returned 
refused  payment  on  the  ground  that  the  work  was  not  satisfactory.^ 
One  writer  told  of  a  case  in  which  a  man  gave  out  on  trial  2  dozen 
caps  each  to  47  girls  and  not  one  of  these  received  a  cent  for  her  labor.  ^ 
This  evil  appears  to  have  been  alarmingly  prevalent  for  a  nimiber 
of  years.  In  1840  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribime  asserted  that 
a  large  part  of  the  glazed  and  cloth  cap  manufacturing  business 
of  New  York  was  carried  on  by  merchants  who  advertised  for  women 
to  work  on  caps,  promising  them  permanent  employment  and  punc- 
tual payment,  and,  when  the  work  was  done,  told  them  that  the 
establishment  paid  only  once  a  fortnight  or  once  a  month,  that  the 
bill  was  too  small,  or  that  the  caps  were  badly  made.^  Again  in  1850 
an  Irish  traveler,  in  his  description  of  America,  warned  Irish  girls  of 
this  custom.^ 

By  1851,  when  there  were  said  to  be  about  5,000  women  cap  makers 
in  New  York,  the  Jews  had  almost  monopolized  the  trade.  In  one 
room  of  a  New  York  establishment  it  was  recorded  in  that  year  that 
60  girls  were  employed,  while  others  took  work  home  cut  out  aad 
ready  for  sewing.*  Wages  were  exceedingly  low.  In  1843  some 
Philadelphia  cap  makers  went  on  strike  because  they  could  not  make 
on  ordinary  work  over  37  cents  per  day.'  And  in  August,  1859,  the 
Monthly  Record  of  the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry  gave  oq  account 
of  a  visit  by  the  superintendent  to  a  poor  widow  who  was  making 
boys'  cloth  caps  'Hrimmed  with  braid,  and  bow,  and  buttons,  lined 

a  Young  America,  New  York,  April  12, 1845. 

6  Workingman's  Advocate,  liaich  16, 1845. 

c  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  August  14, 1845. 

<ildem,  September  10, 1845. 

«Burdett,  Wrongs  of  American  Women.  Reviewed  in  the  Voice  of  Industry, 
September  25, 1845.  This  account  is  cast  in  the  form  of  a  simple  story,  similar  to 
"The  Long  Day"  of  the  present  generation,  and  describes  the  distressing  conditions 
of  the  working  women  in  New  York  in  1845.  Mr.  Burdett  is  said  to  have  informed 
himself  personally  of  all  the  facts  stated  in  his  book. 

/New  York  Daily  Tribune,  August  7, 1849. 

aMooney,  Nine  Years  in  America,  1850,  pp.  89,  90,  92. 

ftBums,  life  in  New  York,  1851.  The  number  of  women  cap  makan  in  New  York 
must  have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

<  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  p.  200. 

49450*— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2— vol  0 ^11 
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with  glazed  muslin  and  wash  leather,  and  with  patent-leather  front/' 
for  2  shillings  per  dozen  or  2  cents  a  piece.  She  said  that  she  used 
to  receive  2  shillings  and  6  pence  per  dozen,  but  that  the  price  had 
been  reduced.' 

The  wages  of  women  cap  makers  in  Philadelphia  in  1858,  however, 
were  said  to  be  about  $4  per  week.^  And  in  1871  there  were  in  New 
York,  according  to  one  accoimt,  2,000  women  cap  makers  earning 
from  $6  to  $8  per  week.  ^ 

A  home  industry,  comparatively  little  influenced  by  the  sewing 
machine,  cap  making  was  for  many  years  perhaps  the  very  lowest  of 
the  clothing  industries.  The  work  has  practically  alwaya  been  by 
the  piece,  and  in  1871  it  was  stated  that  in  Boston  women,  working  in 
shops,  carried  home  materials  and  worked  two  or  three  hours  addi- 
tional in  the  evening.^  But  in  1872  it  was  added  that  all  were  ex- 
pected to  work  in  the  shop  during  the  regular  hours.  ^  Gradually, 
however,  division  of  labor  and  the  use  of  power-driven  machinery  have 
made  the  manufacture  of  caps  a  shop  or  factory  industry. 

UXBKSLLA  SEWERS. 

As  shown  in  Table  XI  (page  253),  in  every  census  year  except  1890 
more  than  half  of  the  employees  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
umbrellas  and  canes  have  been  women.  In  the  earlier  years,  when 
canes  were  not  included,  the  proportion  was  considerably  higher. 
The  work  of  women  has  always  been  principally  the  sewing  together 
of  the  pieces  of  the  umbrella  covering,  and  umbrella  sewers  have  been 
merely  one  wing  of  the  great  army  of  sewing  women.  Though  shops 
in  which  men  and  women  were  employed  in  separate  rooms  were 
early  common,  much  of  the  work  was  done  at  home,  as  in  the  other 
sewing  trades. 

The  wages  of  umbrella  and  parasol  sewers  have  always  been  low, 
for,  though  some  skill  and  experience  is  required  on  the  higher  grades 
of  work,  apprentices  can  learn  in  a  short  time  to  do  the  common  work. 
In  1836,  when  the  wages  of  umbrella  sewers  in  New  York  were 
reduced  from  14  to  10  cents  on  each  umbrella,  it  was  stated  that  at 
the  reduced  rate  the  girls  could  obtain  ''only  half  of  a  subsistence."^ 
The  average  earnings  of  parasol  sewers  in  New  York  in  1845  are  said 
to  have  been  25  cents  a  day,  though  some  girls  earned  as  high  as  $5 
to  $8  per  week.^    The  New  York  Sun  mentioned  the  case  of  a  widow 

o  Quoted  in  Penny,  Think  and  Act,  1869,  p.  89. 

&  Freedley,  Philadelphia  and  ita  ManiifactureB,  1858,  p.  281. 

c  American  Workman,  February  11, 1871.    Quoted  from  the  New  York  Star. 

^  Report  of  the  MassachuMtts  Bureau  of  Statigtics  of  Labor,  1871,  p.  209. 

<  Idem,  1872,  p.  77. 

/  Public  Ledger,  December  1, 1836. 

9  New  York  DaOy  Tribune,  liacch  15, 1845. 
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with  three  children,  who  at  sewing  parasols  and  umbrellas  could  not 
earn  by  the  closest  application  more  than  25  cents  per  day.' 

A  little  later  the  New  York  Tribune  said:  ^'At  the  prices  usually 
paid,  the  girls  at  this  trade  can  make,  some  of  them  20  shillings,  some 
S3,  and  some  who  are  extraordinarily  smart,  $4  and  $5  a  week. 
There  are  many  who  do  not  earn  20  shillings.  These  are  to  be  found 
diiefly  among  that  class  who  work  on  the  commonest  umbrellas,  made 
of  coarse  muslins,  cane  frames,  tin  tips,  etc."  For  coyering  with 
gingham  the  price  was  10  cents  for  a  2&-inch,  11  cents  for  a  30-inch, 
and  12  cents  for  a  32-inch  umbreUa.  For  covering  with  silk  1 1  cents 
was  paid  for  the  smallest  size,  12  cents  for  the  medium,  and  13  cents 
for  the  largest,  and  for  covering  with  common  muslin  7  cents,  8  cents, 
and  9  cents.  On  parasols  the  work  was  said  to  require  greater  skill 
and  expertness,  and  some  girls  could  not  earn  as  much  as  on  umbrellas.^ 

The  hours  in  the  shops  at  that  time  were  usually  10a  day,  and  the 
girls  who  worked  at  the  trade  were  generally  Americans,  with  a  few 
Germans  and  Irish.  When  the  work  was  done  at  home  the  hours 
were  doubtless  longer.  In  many  places  the  work  was  said  to  be 
regular  throughout  the  year,  but  in  others  girls  were  employed  to 
prepare  for  the  auctions  alone,  and  were  discharged  when  the  work  was 
done.  Girls  imder  15  or  16  were  seldom  employed,  as  a  good  deal  of 
strength  and  skill  were  required  to  make  the  covers  fit  nicely.^ 

In  1851  umbrella  sewers  in  New  York  are  said  to  have  made  from 
$2.50  to  S3  a  week.^  But  two  years  later  the  New  York  Tribune,  in 
investigating  the  needlewomen  of  New  York,  found  that,  while  in 
summer  the  earnings  of  the  parasol  stitchers  were  about  $2.50  a  week, 
in  winter  when  on  umbrella  work  they  earned  only  about  $1.50  a 
week.'  In  Philadelphia  in  1858  there  were  said  to  have  been  more 
than  a  himdred  places  where  parasols  and  umbrellas  were  made, 
though  there  were  only  four  or  five  large  establishments.  The  manu- 
facture employed  directly,  it  was  said,  about  1,500  persons,  and 
indirectly,  in  all  of  its  branches,  about  2,500.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  employees  were  females,  and  their  earnings  averaged  from  $2  to 
$5  per  week.^ 

By  1863  the  sewing  machine  had  reduced  the  piece  rate  paid 
umbrella  sewers  to  from  6  to  8  cents  per  umbrella,  and  it  was  said 
that  ''by  working  steadily  from  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  12  at 
night  they  could  finish  a  dozen  umbrellas  per  day.    They  had  to  pay, 

^  Quoted  in  the  Workingman's  Advocate,  March  15, 1845. 

^  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  September  17, 1845. 

c  Bums,  Life  in  New  York,  1851. 

^  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  June  8, 1853. 

«Freedley,  Philadelphia  and  Its  Manufactures,  1858,  pp.  390-392. 
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as  early  as  1872,  and  the  division  of  labor,  have  both  tended  to  hasten 
the  introduction  of  the  factory  system  in  the  collar  and  cuff  industry. 
As  early  as  1873  the  Troy  factories  were  said  to  have  employed  2,000 
girls.®  Some  of  the  various  operations^  however,  were,  at  that  time, 
r^ularly  carried  on  in  the  homes  of  the  neighborhood,  and  this  has 
never  entirely  ceased.  But  the  comparative  concentration  of  the 
workers  has  long  made  organization  more  common  in  this  industry 
than  in  most  of  the  sewing  trades.^ 

BUTTONS. 

The  manufacture  of  buttons  is  an  industry  quite  different  in  char- 
acter from  the  sewing  trades.  In  colonial  times,  however,  the  cover- 
ing of  buttons  was  a  somewhat  important  home  occupation  of  women. 
Though  in  1820  the  imperfect  census  figures  give  only  36  men,  8  women, 
and  22  "boys  and  girls"  engaged  in  the  button  industry ,« by  1832  the 
manufacture  of  buttons  and  combs  appears  to  have  employed  nearly 
a  thousand  women  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.**  Soon  after- 
wards machinery  for  covering  buttons  was  introduced.  In  1837, 
however,  there  were  reported  in  Massachusetts  only  21  women  and  42 
men  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  metal  buttons  and  190  women 
and  254  men  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  combs.^  According  to 
Table  XI,  the  manufacture  of  buttons  employed  621  women  in  1850, 
and  women  have  constituted  since  that  date  not  far  from  half  of  the 
total  number  of  employees  engaged  in  the  business.  By  1870,  when 
women  were  said  to  be  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of 
buttons,^  the  business  had  become  practically  a  factory  industry. 

The  wages  of  women  button  makers  in  Connecticut  in  1860  were 
about  $3  per  week  and  in  1887  about  $6.38  per  week.^ 

GLOVBS. 

The  first  gloves  made  in  America  were  made  in  1760,  and  in  1809 
the  manufacture  of  gloves  in  commercial  quantities  began  at  Jolms- 
town,  N.  Y.  Gloversville  was  founded  in  1816,  and  in  1821  the  total 
product  of  the  two  places  was  4,000  dozens  of  gloves  and  mittens.* 
Practically  from  the  beginning  of  the  wholesale  manufacture  of 

fl  Workingman's  Advocate,  December  27,  1873. 

*  See  History  of  Women  in  Trade  Unions,  Volume  X  of  this  report,  pp.  106,  107. 
c  American  State  Papers,  Finance,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  2^223. 

^  Executive  Documents,  Twenty-second  Congress,  first  session,  Vol.  I. 

«  Statistical  Tables  Exhibiting  the  Condition  and  Products  of  Certain  Branches  of 
Industry  in  Massachusetts  for  the  Year  Ending  April  1, 1837,  p.  169  et  seq. 

/The  Revolution,  March  24,  1870. 

9  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  lAbor, 
1895,  p.  624. 

*  Glove  Workers*  Journal,  April,  1906,  p.  49. 
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gloves  in  this  country  the  work  was  divided  and  the  sewing  given  out  to 
women  who  worked  at  home.  The  cutting  was  generaUy  done  by 
men^  in  shops  and  later  in  factories,  and  then  the  materials  were 
distributed  by  the  manufacturers  to  the  women  of  the  surrounding 
region,  to  be  collected  again  after  they  had  sewed  together  the  various 
parts.  This  division  of  labor  was  early  established,  and  was  not 
materially  altered  by  the  introduction  of  the  machine  and  later  of  the 
factory  system  with  machines  driven  by  steam  power. 

At  first,  of  course,  the  sewing  was  done  by  hand,  but  in  1852  the  sew- 
ing machine  was  introduced  into  the  glove  manufacture.^  The  first 
machines  used  were  heavy  and  cumbersome,  but  in  1856  a  machine  was 
introduced  to  make  some  grades  of  light  work  throughout,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  sewing  machine  became  domesticated  and  the  work 
was  carried  on  by  the  women  in  their  homes  as  before.  There  was, 
however,  one  exception.  The  wax-thread  machine  has  never  been, 
to  any  considerable  extent,  operated  by  women — and  has  been 
essentially  a  factory  machine.  Gradually,  too,  the  ^factory  system 
has  encroached  upon  home  work  in  the  glove-making  industry.  But 
even  yet,  the  sewing  of  gloves  is,  in  the  great  glove-making  centers  of 
GloversviUe  and  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  to  a  certain  extent  home  work. 
Many  of  the  large  factories  there  have  delivery  teams  to  distribute 
and  collect  the  materials. 

The  economy  of  minute  subdivision  of  labor,  especially  in  high- 
priced  work,  has,  however,  caused  the  growth  of  the  factory  system 
at  the  expense  of  the  domestic  system.  The  introduction  of  steam 
power  for  running  machines,  which  occurred  about  1875,*  has  also 
assisted  the  growth  of  the  factory  system.  In  the  factories  the  cut- 
ting and  preparation  of  the  skin  is  done  by  men,  and  men  generally 
operate  the  heavy  machines  for  wax-thread  work  and  palming,  and 
usually  turn  the  gloves.  The  rest  of  the  work,  divided  minutely  into 
special  operations,  has  long  been  done,  without  much  change  of  condi- 
tions, by  women.  In  some  localities,  as  at  GloversviUe,  these  women, 
even  when  working  in  factories,  have  always  been  required  to  own 
their  machines  and  rent  power  of  the  manufacturers — a  survival  of 
the  domestic  system.  In  other  places,  however,  as  in  Chicago,  where 
the  union  is  strong,  this  custom  has  been  abolished. 

Glove  making  has  always  been  piecework  and,  though  the  industry 
is  comparatively  backward  in  its  development,  conditions  have  been 
ver}'  similar  to  those  of  the  early  years  of  the  boot  and  shoe  making 
industry. 

o  The  first  manufacturer  of  glovcSs  in  commercial  quantities  in  Johnstown  is  said, 
however,  to  have  employed  farmers'  daughters  to  cut  the  gloves  at  his  store  and  then 
to  have  distributed  them  to  the  farmers'  wives  to  be  sewed. 

6  Twelfth  Census,  1900,  Manufactures,  Part  III,  Selected  Industries,  p.  784. 

c  Idem,  p.  796;  see  also  pp.  785  and  795. 
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BOOT  AND  SHOS  MAKING. 
PEBIOD  OF  HOKE  WOBK. 

It  was  division  of  labor  which  first  brought  women  into  the  boot 
and  shoe  making  industry.  The  introduction  of  machinery,  indeed, 
later  drove  large  numbers  of  them  out  of  the  business  for  a  time. 
Types  of  machinery  were  soon  evolved,  however,  which  made  again 
profitable  a  division  of  labor  which  could  utilize  the  labor  of  women, 
and  their  restoration  to  the  industry  foHowed. 

About  1795  or  earlier,  side  by  side  with  the  development  of  the 
wholesale  trade  in  boots  and  shoes,  shoemakers  or  cordwainers,  as 
they  were  called,  began  to  hire  their  fellows  and  to  gather  them  into 
shops  where  a  rough  division  of  labor  was  practiced.  Soon  after- 
wards they  began  to  send  the  uppers  out  to  women  to  be  stitched  and 
bound.  From  that  time  until  the  introduction  of  the  sewing  machine 
the  binding  of  shoes  manufactured  for  the  wholesale  market  was 
practically  a  woman's  industry,  carried  on  at  home.  Localities 
differed  largely,  however,  in  the  extent  of  the  employment  of  women. 
In  Massachusetts  the  shoe  binders  appear  to  have  been  exclusively 
women  as  early  as  1810,  but  in  Philadelphia,  which  was  also  a  large 
shoe-manufacturing  center,  the  trade  remained  in  the  hands  of  men 
until  much  later.  A  writer  in  the  Philadelphia  Mechanics'  Free  Press 
in  1829  spoke  of  the  employment  of  women  in  shoe  making  as 
''derogatory  to  their  sex."* 

In  general,  however,  by  1830,  and  in  many  localities  earlier,  the 
manufacture  of  shoes  was  divided  into  two  parts — the  work  of  the 
men  in  small  shops  and  the  work  of  the  women  in  their  homes.  By 
1837  the  shoe  binders  of  Lynn  not  only  bound  the  edging  but  did  all 
the  inside  and  lighter  kinds  of  sewing.^ 

There  were,  however,  two  more  or  less  roughly  marked  stages  in 
women's  work  at  shoe  binding.  In  the  first  stage  the  family  was  the 
industrial  unit,  the  man  shoemaker  being  assisted  by  his  wife  and 
daughters  in  the  part  of  the  work  which  they  could  easily  perform — 
the  sewmg.  Even  when  the  shoemaker  worked  for  a  ''boss,"  he 
brought  home  his  materials  and  turned  over  the  work  of  binding  to 
the  women  of  the  family.  Gradually,  however,  as  the  business 
developed,  it  became  customary  for  the  "boss"  himself  to  give  out 
the  shoes  to  be  bound  directly  to  the  women.  The  division  of  labor 
remained  the  same,  but  it  was  no  longer  controlled  by  the  shoemaker, 
but  by  the  "boss."  The  women,  too,  instead  of  having  their  work 
and  pay  lumped  with  that  of  the  head  of  the  family — instead  of  being 
merely  helpers  without  economic  standing — now  dealt  directly  with 
the  employer  and  definitely  entered  the  industrial  field. 

a  Mechanics'  Free  Press,  August  8,  1820. 
ft  Lynn  Record,  September  13, 1837. 
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In  1810  the  total  atmual  eanungs  of  the  female  shoe  bmders  of 
Lynn  are  said  to  have  reached  $50,000.®  Twenty  years  later,  how- 
ever, their  total  earnings  were  given  as  only  $60,000  annually.^ 

As  for  the  number  and  proportion  of  women  employed  in  the 
industry  in  these  early  years  ,^  the  first  trustworthy  figures  are  for 
Massachusetts  in  1837,  when  23,702  ''male  hands"  and  15,366,  or 
nearly  40  per  cent,  ''female  hands*'  were  reported  to  be  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  in  that  State.'  But  in  Lynn,  as 
early  as  1829,  there  are  said  to  have  been  employed  in  binding  and 
trimming  shoes  some  1,500  women,  approximately  as  many  women 
as  men  being  engaged  in  the  business/  And  during  1831  there  were 
said  to  have  been  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  in  Lynn 
1,741  males  and  1,775  females,  at  an  average  wage  for  both  sexes  of 
41  cents  per  day.  The  large  proportion  of  females  employed  was 
accoimted  for  by  the  fact  that  no  boots  except  for  ladies  and  children 
were  manufactured  at  Lynn.-^ 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  considering  these  early  statistics,  that 
the  women  employed  in  binding  shoes  worked  irregularly  in  the 
intervals  of  their  household  duties  and  that,  as  a  result,  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  women  to  men  workers  was  required,  and  their  actual  rate 
of  wages  was  correspondingly  higher  than  their  earnings.  Nearly  all 
of  the  working  women  in  Lynn  at  this  time  were  shoe  binders.  In 
1834  the  shoe-binding  business  there  was  said  to  have  "nullified 
almost  every  other  species  of  female  labor/'  and  it  was  complained 
that  "it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  nowadays  for  any  of  the  females 
to  live  out  to  do  housework."^ 

At  Brockton,  and  other  places  where  men's  boots  and  shoes  were 
made,  moreover,  women  were  early  taught  the  art  of  pegging  and 
were  employed  in  considerable  numbers  in  this  work.*    Even  after 

«  Newhall,  Centennial  Memorial  of  Lynn,  p.  63. 

h  Mechanics*  Press,  Utica,  March  13,  1830;  Niles'  Register,  June  18,  1831. 

c  According  to  the  figures  given  in  the  imtnistworthy  manufocturing  census  of  1820 
there  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  in  the  entire  United  States 
860  men,  150  ''boys  and  girls,*'  and  105  women,  or  about  9  per  cent  women. 
(American  State  Papers,  Finance,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  29-223,  291-297.)  It  is  probable  that 
the  women  shoe  binders  working  at  home  were  omitted. 

'  Statistical  Tables  Exhibiting  the  Condition  and  Products  of  Certain  Branches  of 
Industry  in  Massachusetts  for  the  Year  Ending  April  1,  1837,  p.  169  et  seq. 

«  Lewis,  History  of  Lynn,  pp.  253, 254. 

/  Poulson*s  American  Daily  Advertiser,  February  28,  1832.  According  to  the 
reports  given  in  the  documents  relative  to  the  manufactures  in  the  United  States, 
Executive  Documents,  Twenty-second  Congress,  first  session.  Vol.  I,  pp.  224-235, 
there  were  1,444  men,  313  boys  under  16  years  of  age,  and  1,500  women  and  girls 
engaged  in  the  manufactiu-e  of  shoes  in  Lynn,  in  1831.  At  Haverhill  in  the  same  year 
562  men,  128  boys  tmder  16  years  of  age,  and  249  women  were  reported  to  be  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.    (Idem,  pp.  220,  221.) 

Q  Essex  Tribune,  Lynn  (Mass.),  January  4,  1834. 

ft  Kingman,  History  of  Brockton,  p.  682. 
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shoe-pegging  machines  were  introduced  girls  operated  the  smaller 
machines  which  did  the  fine  work.^ 

The  bootmaking  industry  in  New  York  in  1845  was  described  as 
divided  into  three  branches — crimping,  fitting,  and  bottoming.  Of 
these,  fitting,  which  consisted  of  sewing  the  boot  legs  together,  putting 
in  the  lining  and  straps,  and  generally  making  the  boots  ready  for 
bottoming,  was  generally  done  by  women  and  children  at  home, 
though  in  some  establishments  it  was  said  to  have  been  ''exclusively 
attended  to  by  males."  ^ 

Women's  wages  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  during  this  domestic 
period  of  labor  were  much  lower  in  the  cities  than  in  the  small  shoe- 
manufacturing  towns  Uke  Lynn.  According  to  the  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles 
Ely,  the  wages  of  women  shoe  binders  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
in  1830  were  inadequate  for  their  support.*^  And  in  1835  the  wages 
of  women  shoe  binders  in  New  York  were  said  to  have  been,  when 
they  were  paid  the  price  promised,  about  48  cents  a  day,  out  of  which 
they  were  obliged  to  find  silk,  thread,  and  needles,  leaving  a  balance 
of  about  44  cents  a  day.  But  many  employers,  instead  of  paying 
6  shillings^  a  dozen  as  promised,  paid  but  72  cents,  *'thus  plainly 
pocketing  4  cents  on  a  dollar  of  that  which  honestly  belonged  to  the 
binder." «  And  in  1853  the  binding  of  children's  shoes  in  New  York 
is  said  to  have  been  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  two  pairs  for  3  cents  or  18 
cents  a  dozen  pairs,  and  full-size  shoes  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  pair 
or  4  shillings  6  pence  a  dozen.  Working  from  14  to  17  hours  a  day, 
an  expert  hand  could  net  $2.40  per  week.  From  this  amount  the 
cost  of  light  and  fuel  was  to  be  deducted.  This  was  said,  however,  to 
be  higher  than  the  average  price  paid  hundreds  of  girls  and  women 
in  New  York/  A  little  later  it  was  added  that,  though  the  average 
wages  of  boot  and  shoe  binders  in  New  York  were  higher  than  of 
tailoresses,  there  were  many  who  could  not  earn  over  $1.50  per  week.^ 

At  Ijynn,  however,  the  wages  of  women  shoe  binders  were  at  first 
comparatively  high.  In  his  Sketches  of  Lynn*  Mr.  Johnson  says 
that  when  the  ''gaiter  boot"  first  came  into  fashion  the  price  of 
binding  ranged  from  17  to  25  cents  a  pair  and  ''a  smart  woman  could 
bind  four  pairs  a  day,  and  sometimes  even  more."     In  1833,  how- 

fl  Workingman's  Advocate,  December  4,  1875. 

ft  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  September  5,  1845. 

c  Delaware  Free  Press,  February  27,  1830.  Quoted  by  ^thew  Carey  in  his  letter 
"To  the  Printer  of  the  Delaware  Advertiser/* 

^  A  shilling  in  New  York  at  that  time  was  equal  to  12}  cents. 

<  The  Man,  June  19,  1835.  See  History  of  Women  in  Trade  Unions,  Volume  X  of 
this  report,  p.  44,  for  an  account  of  a  strike  for  8  shillings  a  doacen  for  binding 
"southern  slippers,"  and  "other  work  in  proportion." 

/  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  May  27,  1853. 

aldem,  June8, 1853. 

h  Johnson,  Sketches  of  Lynn^  or  the  Changes  of  Fifty  Yean,  p.  338. 
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ever,  the  wages  of  the  Lynn  shoe  binders  were  being  reduced,  and 
early  in  the  next  year  this  fact  was  the  cause  of  a  strike.'  One  of 
the  chief  grounds  of  complaint,  moreover,  appears  to  have  been  that 
they  were  not  paid  in  ''ready  money"  but  in  orders  on  dry  goods 
stores.^  In  1837  and  1838,  however,  the  wages  of  women  shoe 
binders  in  Massachusetts  are  reported  to  have  been  from  $2.50  to 
$3.50  per  week. ^ 

In  1842,  when  of  the  40,000  women  employed  in  manufacturing 
industries  in  Massachusetts,  15,000  were  said  to  be  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoes,  the  hardship  to  these  women  if  wages  were 
reduced  or  if  they  were  thrown  out  of  employment  was  used  by  the 
manufacturers  as  one  of  the  arguments  for  a  tariff  on  shoes  and 
leather  goods.  ''They  cannot  subsist,"  said  the  manufacturers,  ''if 
compelled  to  work  in  competition  with  the  laboring  females  of  Europe, 
who  receive  from  4  to  6  cents  per  day  for  their  services.  Men,  when 
driven  from  one  employment,  may  seek  it  in  another;  and  if  work  can 
not  be  had  at  home,  they  may  go  abroad.  If  it  can  not  be  obtained 
on  the  land,  it  may  be  found  on  the  sea.  But  it  is  not  so  with  women. 
They  are  far  more  dependent  and  helpless;  and  when  thrown  out  of 
employment,  are  involved  in  inevitable  distress  and  suffering.  "<^ 

THE  FACTOBT  SYSTEM. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  sewing  machine  soon  after  1850,*  there 
began  a  new  era — a  revolution  in  the  shoemaking  business.  Pre- 
viously the  only  semblance  of  a  factory  in  the  industry  was  the  shop 
of  the  "manufacturer"  where  the  material  was  cut,  and  from  which 
it  was  distributed  to  the  shoemakers  and  binders.  As  late,  moreover, 
as  1855  an  article  appeared  in  a  Boston  paper  which  said  that  the 
factory  system  was  not  needed  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes, 
and  described  the  plan  under  which  the  work  was  even  then  exten- 
sively carried  on.  The  leather,  it  was  said,  was  cut  in  central  es- 
tablishments, and  then  distributed  to  the  shoemakers  who  carried  it 
home,  sometimes  many  miles,  to  be  made  up.  Thus  the  business  was 
widely  distributed.^ 

Even  the  advent  of  the  sewing  machine  failed  to  do  away  entirely 
with  home  work.    For,  as  the  machines  became  a  demonstrated  suc- 

0  Lynn  Record,  January  1,  1834. 
b  Essex  Tribune,  January  4, 1834. 

c  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor, 
1885,  pp.  270, 272. 

'  Proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  the  Manufacturers,  Dealers,  and  Operatives  in  the 
Shoe  and  Leather  Trade  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  March  2, 1842,  pp.  70, 71. 

«  The  first  machine  used  in  Lynn  was  introduced  in  1852,  and  an  expert  came  from 
Philadelphia  to  instruct  the  first  operator,  who  was  a  woman.  (Johnson,  Sketches  of 
Lynn,  p.  \^.) 

1  Kingman,  History  of  Brockton,  p.  683. 
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oess,  they  were  simplified  and  reduced  in  price  until  they  found  their 
way  into  the  household,  so  that,  on  certain  kinds  of  goods,  the  old  cus- 
tom of  home  work  continued  on  side  by  side  with  the  new  factory  Hibor 
of  women  shoe  binders.  In  1858  boot  and  shoe  making  was  said  to  be 
still  mainly  a  home  industry  in  Philadelphia,  employing  about  5,000 
men  and  2,000  women — the  latter,  who  were  not  *' fully  employed," 
at  an  average  wage  of  about  $100  a  year.  ^' Since  the  introduction  of 
sewing  machines, "  it  was  said,  ^Hhe  manufacture  of  gaiter  uppers  has 
become  a  distinct  branch,  and  gives  employment  to  hundreds  of 
females."* 

The  introduction  of  the  sewing  machine,  however,  between  1855  and 
1865,  caused  an  almost  complete  transformation  in  the  boot  and 
shoe  making  industry.  Small  ''stitching  shops"  equipped  with  the 
new  machines  were  at  first  opened.  In  Lynn  these  shops  were  some- 
times small  buildings  standing  by  themselves,  but  more  frequently  the 
manufacturers  fitted  up  rooms  in  the  buildings  where  the  men 
worked.*  In  1864,  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Reporter*^  called  attention  to 
''the  quiet,  steady  revolution  that  is  going  on  in  the  business  of  shoe- 
making,  and  particularly  as  that  business  is  conducted  in  Lynn. 
Previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  original  sewing  machines, "  it  said, 
"which  are  now  universally  used  for  the  binding  and  stitching  of  the 
uppers,  but  Uttle  or  no  improvement  or  even  change  had  been  made 
in  the  manufacture  of  shoes.  *  *  *  After  a  time  women's  nimble 
fingers  were  found  inadequate  to  the  demand,  and  sewing  machines 
soon  transformed  the  old-fashioned  'shoe  binder'  into  a  new  and 
more  expansive  class  of  'machine  girls'  whose  capacity  for  labor  was 
only  limited  by  the  capabilities  of  the  machines  over  which  they  pre- 
sided. *  *  *  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  new  era. "  The  same 
article  spoke  of  the  rapid  progress  in  the  introduction  of  machinery 
that  had  been  made  within  the  past  year  or  two,  wluch  had  made  it 
almost  possible  to  say  that  hand  work  had  already  become  the  excep- 
tion and  machine  work  the  rule. 

The  women  did  not,  however,  after  the  introduction  of  the  factory 
system,  succeed  in  retaining  their  work  as  completely  as  they  had  done 
in  the  textile  industries.  The  machines  were  heavy  and  difficult  to 
operate,  especially  the  waxed  thread  sewing  machine  which  was  intro- 
duced about  1857,'  and,  as  a  result,  were  largely  operated  by  men. 

The  first  result  of  the  introduction  of  machinery  in  boot  and  shoe 
making  was,  therefore,  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  proportion  of 
women  employed.  In  1850,  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes, 
31.3  per  cent  of  the  employees,  in  1860  only  23.2  per  cent  of  the 

o  Freedley,  Philadelphia  and  Its  Manufacturee,  1858,  p.  188. 

ft  Johnson,  Sketches  of  Lynn,  or  the  Changes  of  Fifty  Yean,  p.  340. 

c  Quoted  in  Fincher's  Trades'  Review,  March  26,  1864. 

d  See  Twdfth  Census,  1900,  Manufactures,  Part  III,  Selected  Industries,  p.  756. 
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employees,  and  in  1870  only  14.1  per  cent  of  the  employees  weire 
women.  By  1900,  however,  the  proportion  of  women  had  risen  to 
33.(^per  cent,  higher  than  in  1850,  when  all^'female  hands,"  regard- 
less of  age,  were  included.'  In  1905,  moreover,  the  proportion  of 
women  was  a  little  over  33  per  cent. 

The  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  women  to  men  engaged  in  the 
industry  should  not,  however,  be  attributed  wholly  to  the  displace- 
ment of  women  by  men  in  stitching.  Women  still  to  a  considerable 
extent  were  shoe  binders.  But  the  first  machines  used  in  the  indus- 
try were  for  use  exclusively  upon  the  woman's  part  of  the  work.  It 
was  not  until  1860  that  the  McKay  machine  caused  as  great  a  revo- 
lution in  the  work  of  the  shoemaker  as  the  stitching  machine  had 
caused  in  the  work  of  the  binder.  The  productive  power  of  the 
binder,  therefore,  was  for  a  time  increased  out  of  all  proportion,  as 
previously  measured,  to  the  productive  power  of  the  shoemaker,  who 
was  meanwhile  aided  only  by  minor  improvements.  The  number  of 
hands  required  in  binding  was  accordingly  decreased  in  proportion 
to  the  number  required  in  other  parts  of  the  work.  Similar  read- 
justments have  necessarily  occurred  in  many  other  industries,  but 
few  have  been  made  so  conspicuous  by  the  division  of  labor  between 
the  sexes. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  moreover,  in  considering  these  figured, 
that  before  the  introduction  of  the  factory  system,  which  immedi- 
ately followed  that  of  the  sewing  machine,  the  women  in  the  industry 
were  home  workers  and  few  of  them  gave  their  entire  time  to  binding 
shoes.  A  larger  nimiber,  therefore,  were  required  to  accomplish  a 
given  amount  of  work  than  would  have  been  needed  under  the  factory 
system,  even  without  the  aid  of  machines. 

As  for  the  restoration  of  women  to  their  former  position  of  impor- 
tance in  the  industry,  it  has  been  occasioned  by  three  factors — 
improvements  in  machinery,  which  have  reduced  the  amount  of  mus- 
cular strength  required;  the  use  of  water  and  steam  power,  which 
became  general  between  1860  and  1870;  and  the  further  subdivision 
of  labor.  Within  recent  years  women  have  taken  the  places  of  men 
in  operating  the  lighter  machines,  while  children  now  perform  the 
work  that  women  were  doing  heretofore.*  Subdivision  of  labor, 
however,  as,  for  example,  the  spUtting  up  of  the  process  of  ''heeling" 
into  "nailing,"  ''shaving,"  "blacking,"  and  "polishing,"  has  tended 
continually  to  introduce  less  skilled  labor — ^first  of  women  and  then 
of  children. 

Another  result  of  the  introduction  of  machinery  was,  of  course, 
the  reduction  of  the  piece  rate  of  wages.     In  1862  an  "intelligent 

o  See  Table  XI,  p.  253. 

^  Twelfth  Census,  1900,  ICanu^turafl,  Part  III,  Selected  Industries,  pp.  741, 742. 
See  also,  in  this  coimection.  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor,  Band  and  Machine  Labor,  189S,  Vol.  I,  p.  122. 
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shoe  binder"  infonned  Miss  Virginia  Penny  that  she  did  work  then 
for  37  cents  for  which  she  had  formeriy  received  76  cents.<»  The 
actual  earnings  of  women  who  worked  at  home  on  boots  and  shoes 
were  probably,  indeed,  even  lower  after  the  introduction  of  the  sew- 
ing machine  than  they  had  been  before,  owing  to  competition  and 
consequent  unemployment.  Miss  Aurora  Phelps  stated  before  a 
meeting  of  working  women  in  Boston  in  1869  that,  though  the  one 
thousand  girls  working  at  shoes  in  that  city  could,  at  the  current 
rates,  make  $1  to  $1.25  a  day,  they  had  to  spend  so  much  time  wait- 
ing for  work  that  they  actually  made  only  from  20  to  30  cents  a  day.^ 
Later  she  stated  that  there  were  women  in  some  shoe  manufacturing 
towns  who  had  to  work  at  rates  not  exceeding  25  cents  a  day.^ 

Women  home  workers  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  were  subject, 
moreover,  not  merely  to  the  low  wages,  but  to  other  evil  conditions 
common  to  the  home  workers  in  the  clothing  industries.  In  1866, 
(or  example,  a  woman  employed  in  Boston  to  make  rosettes  for  shoes 
at  1  cent  each,  and  who  found  it  impossible  to  make  over  40  in  a  day, 
complained  that  when  they  were  done  the  commission  merchant  for 
whom  she  worked  refused  to  pay  for  them.  She  added  that  she 
knew  of  three  other  good  seamstresses  whom  he  had  refused  to  pay 
for  the  same  work.**  In  1865,  too,  the  subcontract  system  was  intro- 
duced among  the  women  who  worked  on  ladies'  shppers  in  Haverhill. 
One  woman  under  this  system  would  take  out  all  the  work  and  hire 
girls  to  make  the  shoes.'  This  appears  to  have  been  part  of  the 
movement  toward  the  '^gang  system"  of  labor,  which  was  at  that 
time  gaining  the  ascendancy  throughout  the  whole  shoe  manufac- 
turing business. 

In  the  factories,  however,  both  wages  and  conditions  were  better. 
In  1869,  for  instance,  it  was  said  that  the  Daughters  of  St.  Crispin  in 
Lynn  earned  from  $10  to  $16  per  week  J  And  two  years  later  the 
women  shoe  fitters  of  New  York,  of  whom  tliere  were  reported  to  bo 
about  1,500,  earned  from  $10  to  $18  and  even  $22  a  week.^  In 
Brooklyn,  too,  where  it  was  said  that  the  fitting  shops  were  con- 
ducted entirely  by  women,  who  did  the  principal  part  of  all  the  fine 
work  on  ladies',  misses',  and  children's  shoes  that  were  made  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  the  average  wages  of  the  stitchers  were  given  as 
$10  per  week.*    But  in  Lynn  in  1876  it  was  complained  that  reduc- 

o  Penny,  Think  and  Act,  1867,  p.  32. 

ft  Workingman's  Advocate,  ^y  8, 1869. 

c  American  Workman,  May  29, 1869. 

*  Daily  Evening  Voice,  February  10,  1866. 

«  Idem,  March  1, 1865. 

/American  Workman,  May  15, 1869. 

Q  Idem,  February  11, 1871.    Quoted  from  the  New  York  Star. 

A  Idem,  July  8, 1871. 
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tions  had  been  made  in  the  wages  of  stitchers  which  made  it '' impos- 
sible for  them  to  earn  a  living/'  * 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  is  the 
only  one  of  the  more  important  clothing  industries  in  which  an  indus- 
trial cycle  has  been  completed  and  the  women  workers  have  been 
definitely  transferred  from  the  home  to  the  factory.  Home  work  is 
usually,  under  modem  conditions,  the  lowest  round  in  woman's 
industrial  ladder,  and  boot  and  shoe  making  under  the  factory  sys- 
tem, though  probably  not  superior  as  an  occupation  for  women  to 
boot  and  shoe  making  imder  the  domestic  system  as  practiced  in  the 
smaller  shoe  towns  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  cer- 
tainly superior  to  the  same  industry  as  practiced  in  the  cities  during 
the  same  period.  As  an  occupation  for  women,  boot  and  shoe  bind- 
ing has  been  rescued  by  machinery  and  the  factory  system  from  the 
d^radation  of  the  other  sewing  trades  and  has  been  placed  upon  a 
level  with  the  textile  industries.  Wages,  indeed,  in  boot  and  shoe 
factories,  have  been  higher,  upon  the  whole,  than  in  cotton  mills, 
and  the  competition  of  the  foreign  bom  has  not  been  so  great  as  in 
the  textile  industries. 

a  Workingman's  Advocate,  April  22,  1876.  Quoted  from  the  Lynn  Record.  The 
women  shoe  binders  occasionally  went  on  strike  to  resist  reductions  in  wages,  as,  for 
example,  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1866  (Boston  Weekly  Voice,  May  31,  1866)  and  in 
Stoneham  and  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  1872  (Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  1872,  pp.  434-437).  For  other  figures  relating  to  the 
wages  of  women  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  see  the  twenty-sixth,  twenty-seventh, 
twenty-eighth,  and  twenty-ninth  annual  reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics of  Labor  and  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  1904. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DOKSSTIC  AHD  PEBSOVAL  SEBVICE. 

The  occupations  included  under  the  term  ''domestic  and  personal 
service,"  though  not  properly  industrial  in  character,  have  been  of 
such  importance  as  gainful  pursuits  for  women,  and  have  served  so 
constantly  as  complementary  to  the  industrial  employments,  that 
they  deserve  consideration  in  any  history  of  women  in  industry. 
Women  were  probably  ''hired  out "  before  they  engaged  in  any  handi- 
craft, even  the  manufacture  of  textiles  and  clothing,  for  consumption 
outside  of  the  family;  that  is,  for  pay.  From  the  beginning  of  his- 
tory, too,  the  opportunity  to  "hire  out"  has  continually  confronted 
the  working  woman  and  continually  she  has  been  admonished,  when 
she  complained  that  her  conditions  of  work  were  hard  and  her  pay 
inadequate,  to  betake  herself  to  the  kitchen,  where  the  need  for  labor 
has  always  been  loudly  proclaimed.  It  is,  then,  of  interest  to  trace, 
at  least  roughly,  the  history  of  women  in  domestic  and  personal 
service  in  order  to  see,  if  possible,  how  this  group  of  open  occupations 
has  influenced  her  employment  in  the  industrial  field. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  group  of  occu- 
pations included  in  the  census  under  "domestic  and  personal  service " 
has  materially  decreased  in  importance  so  far  as  the  employment  of 
women  is  concerned  since  1870,  when  the  first  statistics  upon  the  sub- 
ject were  collected.  In  1870,  according  to  Table  XII  (page  254), 
women  constituted  41.8  per  cent,  and  in  1900  only  35  per  cent  of  all 
the  persons  engaged  in  domestic  and  personal  service. 

SERVANTS  AHD  WAITRBSSBS. 

Few  changes  have  been  made  in  domestic  service  as  an  occupation 
for  women.  The  great  mass  of  servants  and  waiters  have  always  been 
and  still  are  women.  Of  the  applicants  for  employment  to  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Faithful  Domestic  Servants  in  New  York 
between  1826  and  1829,  1,080  were  white  males,  661  colored  males, 
7,630  white  females,  and  916  colored  females.^  About  83  per  cent, 
then,  were  females.  Though  changes  in  classification  have  seriously 
affected  the  census  figures  on  this  point.  Table  XII  shows  that  within 

^  Poulson'n  American  Daily  Advertiser,  May  88, 1B29- 
49460**— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2— vol  9 12 
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recent  years  Jbbere  has  been  a  tendency  for  the  proportion  of  women 
servants  and  waitresses  to  the  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
these  occupations  to  decrease.  The  occupations  of  servants  and  wait- 
resses have  also  tended  to  become  of  diminishing  importance  to 
women  as  compared  with  other  pursuits.  Table  VI  (page  247)  shows 
that;  while  in  1890,  30.9  per  cent  of  all  the  female  breadwinners  15 
years  of  age  and  over  were  servants  and  waitresses,  in  1900  the  per- 
centage was  only  24.2.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  nearly  one-fourth 
of  all  the  women  workers  belonged,  even  in  1900,  to  this  group  of 
occupations,  shows  its  great  numerical  importance. 

The  nationality  of  domestic  servants,  it  is  true,  has  changed  con- 
siderably. It  is  probable,  however,  that  new  immigrants  have  always 
furnished  the  largest  proportion  of  servants.  At  first,  the  great  mass 
of  these  immigrants  were  English  and  Scotch,  then  Irish,  later  Ger- 
mans, and  still  later  Scandinavians.  Between  1826  and  1830,  of  the 
applicants  for  employment  to  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Encour- 
agement of  Faithful  Domestics,  3,601  were  Americans,  8,346  Irish, 
642  English,  2,574  colored,  and  377  foreigners  from  various  countries.* 
Nevertheless,  one  newspaper  about  1830  remarked  that  "there  is  no 
class  of  persons  in  such  demand  in  this  country  as  good  cooks,  waiters, 
and  chambermaids"  and  regretted  that  ''among  the  motley  emi- 
gration from  Europe  *  *  *  there  are  not  more  servants  well 
instructed.''  ''Their  wages,"  it  added,  "in  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia,  is  at  least  double  what  they  could  obtain  in  any  part  of 
England,  and  four  times  the  wages  given  in  Scotland  or  Ireland."  *  In 
1845,  again,  the  New  York  Tribune  estimated  that  of  the  10,000  to 
12,000  girls  and  women  engaged  in  various  forms  of  domestic  labor 
in  that  city  from  7,000  to  8,000  were  Irish,  about  2,000  German,  and 
the  rest  American,  French,  etc.®  It  is  evident  that  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  foreigners  in  domestic  service  within  recent  years  is  no 
new  phenomenon. 

The  conditions  of  labor  of  domestic  servants  have  changed  but 
little.  In  colonial  days,  it  is  true,  girls  were  frequently  apprenticed, 
xmtil  of  age  or  married,  to  domestic  service.  Usually  the  indenture 
in  such  cases  was  silent  upon  the  subjects  she  was  to  be  taught,  but 
occasionally  it  was  specified  that  she  should  be  taught  "the  trade,  art, 
or  mystery  of  spinning  woolen  and  linen,''  and  sometimes  knitting 
and  sewing.  This  indicates  probably  the  greatest  change  which  has 
occurred  in  the  character  of  work  performed  by  women  servants. 
Their  duties  have  become  less  of  a  manufacturing  character  and  more 
purely  personal.     In  colonial  times  a  servant  who  was  a  good  spinner 

a  Derived  from  figures  given  in  Poiilaon's  American  Daily  Advertiser,  May  23,  1829, 
and  the  New  York  Mercury,  May  12, 1830. 
&  Carey's  Select  Excerpta,  vol.  4,  p.  332. 
c  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  November  6, 1845. 
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was  greatly  prized  aiid  paid  comparatively  high  wages,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  time  of  domestic  servants  was  spent  in  manufacturing 
occupations  of  one  kind  or  another.  Gradually  even  sewing  has 
been,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  dropped  from  the  list  of  duties 
of  the  domestic  servant,  and  baking  is  now  in  a  large  and  increasing 
proportion  of  families  turned  over  to  the  professional  baker.  Such 
industries,  too,  as  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  the  brewing  of  liquors 
have  gradually  been  dropped  from  the  duties  of  the  domestic  servant. 
The  canning  and  preserving  of  fruits,  vegetables,  meat,  and  fish,  too, 
are  rapidly  falling  out  of  the  range  of  domestic  service. 

Meanwhile,  though  there  are  no  statistics  to  measure  the  change, 
it  is  probable  that  an  increasingly  large  proportion  of  the  women 
classified  as  ''servants  and  waitresses"  have  been  employed  in  the 
latter  capacity  under  conditions  quite  different  from  those  of  the 
domestic  servant.  The  waitress  usually  has  fixed  hours  of  labor  and 
frequently,  if  not  usually,  rents  her  own  room  and  goes  out  to  her 
work  just  as  does  the  saleswoman  or  clerk.^ 

Tlie  wages  of  domestic  servants  have  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  the  opportunities  opened  to  women  for  employment 
in  other  occupations.  In  1829  a  writer  in  the  Mechanics'  Free  Press 
stated  that  for  a  pertod  of  at  least  thirty  years  the  wages  of  female 
domestics  had  remained  practically  stationary,  but  that  they  had 
profited  somewhat  by  the  fall  in  prices  which  occurred  during  that 
period.^  In  New  England,  however,  the  opening  of  the  cotton 
factories,  especially  those  at  Lowell,  had  caused  a  decided  increase  in 
the  wages  of  women  domestics.  Wages  in  New  England,  which  had 
averaged  about  70  cents  a  week  in  1808  and  50  cents  in  1815,^  ranged 
from  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  week  in  1849.'  In  New  York  the  usual  wages, 
which  appear  to  have  been  between  $4  and  $5  a  month  in  1826,'  were 
said  to  have  been  about  $6  a  month  in  1835./  In  Pottsville,  Pa.,  the 
wages  of  servant  girls  in  1830  were  $1  a  week,  and  women  who  could 

o  In  New  York  City  in  1851  there  were  said  to  be  a  number  of  places  where  girls 
tended  ban.  (Bums,  Life  in  New  York,  1851.)  And  in  1868  waitresses  in  saloons 
in  New  York  are  said  to  have  received  $3  a  week  and  what  they  could  make,  amounting 
in  all  to  between  $10  and  $20  a  week.  (The  Revolution,  Oct.  8,  1868.)  Fewer 
womoi,  probably,  are  now  employed  as  waitresses  in  saloons  than  in  the  earlier  years. 

fr  Mechanics'  Free  Press,  October  17  and  November  7,  1829. 

«  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  1885, 
pp.  228,  238.  In  1830,  however,  a  writer  in  the  Boston  Worldnman's  Advocate, 
who  signed  herself  ''A  Working  Woman,"  complained  that  domestic  servants  were 
obliged  to  spend  all  their  wages  on  clothing  because  ''if  a  girl  goes  to  a  place  but 
scantily  furnished  with  clothes  and  those  mean,  she  is  regarded  as  an  object  for  sus- 
picion to  point  the  finger  at."    (Quoted  in  the  Mechanics'  Free  Press,  Sept.  18, 1830.) 

'  Aiken,  Labor  and  Wages,  p.  29. 

« Workingman's  Advocate,  January  9,  1830.    Quoted  from  >qfter, 

May  6, 1826. 

/  The  Man,  June  24, 1835. 
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clean  house  and  wash  clothes  could  readily  obtain  50  cents  a  day.^  A 
writer  in  the  Delaware  Advertiser  in  1830  stated  that  a  servant  in  his 
family  received  75  cents  a  week,  or  $39  a  year,  which,  he  said,  was 
almost  the  lowest  wages  ever  paid  for  housework.^  Domestic  ser- 
vants, he  added,  were  scarce. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of  competent 
persons  that  in  New  York,  at  least,  the  supply  of  domestic  servants 
about  this  time  was  actually  greater  than  the  demand.  In  the 
"Address  to  the  Public,"  issued  by  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Faithful  Domestic  Servants  at  the  time  of  its 
organization,  and  signed  by  Mathew  Carey  and  seven  others,,  it  was 
naively  said  of  the  New  York  society : "  But  it  appears  that  the  society 
has  so  much  improved  the  standing  of  this  class  that  domestics  with 
good  characters  (no  others  are  allowed  to  be  registered  on  the  books), 
are  more  numerous  than  the  demand  for  them  requires;  as  it  appears 
there  were  above  1,300  more  applications  of  domestics  than  for  them 
in  the  year  1828-29.*'*  And  in  1846  Horace  Greeley  stated  in  an 
editorial  in  the  New  York  Tribune  that  household  service  in  New 
York  was  nearly  as  much  overdone  as  other  lines  of  women's  work. 
He  estimated  that  not  less  than  a  thousand  women  willing  to  do 
housework  were  looking  for  places  in  that  city.  At  the  same  time 
he  acknowledged  that  American  girls  were  unwilling  to  engage  in 
domestic  service,  but  thought  them  justified.  "Yet  when  Yankee 
girls,"  he  said,  "nine-tenths  prefer  to  encounter  the  stunning  din, 
the  imperfect  ventilation,  monotonous  labor,  and  excessive  hours  of 
a  cotton  factory  in  preference  to  doing  housework,  be  sure  the  latter 
is  not  yet  what  it  should  be."** 

Whether  or  not  there  was  a  scarcity  of  domestic  servants,  their 
wages  rose.  In  1845  the  wages  of  domestic  servants  in  New  York 
were  said  to  be  from  $4  to  $10  per  month,'  and  in  1871  from  $10  to 
$14./  In  the  latter  year  hotel  chambermaids  in  New  York,  of  whom 
there  were  said  to  be  about  1,600,  earned  from  $9  to  $11 ;  hotel  wait- 
resses, of  whom  there  were  about  1,000,  from  $11  to  $16;  and  hotel 
cooks,  of  whom  there  were  about  3,000,  from  $12  to  $50  per  month 
and  board.^ 


a  United  States  Gazette,  August  10,  1830. 

^  Quoted  in  Delaware  Free  Prees,  February  27,  1830. 

c  Poulson's  American  Daily  Advertiser,  May  23,  1829. 

dNew  York  Weekly  Tribune,  September  16,  1846. 

^  Idem,  November  6,  1845. 

/American  Workman,  February  11,  1871.    Quoted  from  the  New  York  Star. 

ff  Idem.  In  1853  the  waiters  at  the  Mansion  House  in  New  York  City  went  on  strike 
for  $18  per  month  instead  of  $15,  which  they  had  been  receiving.  The  proprietor 
promised  to  pay  the  advance  ''to  all  of  them  that  remained  after  the  1st  of  May.'' 
But  on  that  day  they  were  all  dismissed,  and  their  places  taken  by  **12  young  girls, 
neatly  attired,''  who  "went  through  with  their  duties  in  a  manner  highly  pleasing 
to  the  numerous  guests  of  the  house."    (New  York  Daily  Tribune,  May  3, 1853.) 
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Tlie  domestic-servant  problem,  like  many  other  labor  problems,  is 
not  as  new  as  is  often  supposed.  Some  eighty  years  ago  societies 
were  formed  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  "for  the 
encouragement  of  faithful  domestic  servants."'  The  work  of  these 
societies  was  of  two  kinds,  the  provision  of  an  employment  office  for 
domestic  servants,  and  the  awarding  of  prizes  to  servants  who 
remained  the  longest  time  in  one  situation.  The  New  York  society, 
which  was  organized  in  1826,  gave  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  a  Bible, 
at  the  end  of  the  second  S3,  and  a  dollar  additional  for  each  succeed- 
ing year  until  the  seventh,  when  the  sum  was  raised  to  SIO.  The 
employers  had  the  privilege  of  entering  servants'  names  for  these 
prizes.^  The  employment  office  of  the  society  sent  servants  only  to 
subscribers,  and  received  applications  only  from  servants  who  could 
produce  satisfactory  recommendations. 

The  unrepublican  attitude  of  these  "societies  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  faithful  domestic  servants''  caused,  naturally,  consider- 
able criticism.  A  writer  in  the  Christian  Inquirer  of  May  6,  1826, 
speaking  of  the  New  York  society's  "friendly  advice  to  servants," 
issued  apparently  on  the  occasion  of  its  first  anniversary,  remarked 
that  "the  advice  seems  better  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  London 
than  that  of  New  York."  "The  society,"  he  said,  "appear  to  think 
that  there  is  a  certain  species  of  mankind,  bom  for  the  use  of  the 
remainder;  and  they  talk  of  improving  them  as  they  would  a  breed 
of  homed  cattle."  <^  He  noted,  with  unfavorable  comments,  the 
following  pieces  of  advice: 

Never  quit  a  place,  on  your  own  accord,  except  on  such  account, 
that  in  distress,  or  death,  you  think  you  did  right. 

Be  moderate  in  your  wages;  many  very  gc^  places  are  lost  by 
asking  too  much. 

If  you  can  not  pray  as  well  as  you  would,  be  sure  every  night  and 
morning  to  do  it  as  well  as  you  can. 

Rise  eariy,  and  your  services  will  give  more  satisfaction. 

Be  modest  and  quiet,  and  not  talkative  and  presuming. 

Don't  spend  any  part  of  the  Sabbath  in  idleness,  or  walking  about 
forpleasure. 

Watch  against  daintiness. 

Be  always  employed,  for  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle 
hands  to  do. 

oThe  Philadelphia  society  was  oiiganized  in  1829  and  issued  monthly  reports  as 
late  as  1832  (Poulson's  American  Daily  Advertiser,  Apr.  7,  1832).  Other  employ- 
ment offices  existed  at  this  time,  but  they  were  apparently  no  more  honestly  con- 
ducted than  those  of  the  present  day,  and  complaint  was  often  made  of  them.  It  was 
even  said  that  girls  were  sometimes  sent  from  them  to  houses  of  ill  ftune.  (Mechanics' 
Free  Press,  Feb.  28,  1829,  ''The  Night  Hawk/'  and  Idon.,  June  5,  1830,  ''The 
Ni^t  Hawk.") 

^  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  liianageii  gl  I  *ounigement  of 

Faithful  Domestic  Servants  in  New  Yori^  ^ 

«Quoted  in  Workingman't  Advocatoy  Xp 
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Keep  your  temper  and  tongue  under  government;  never  give  jour 
employer  a  sharp  answer,  nor  be  in  haste  to  excuse  yourself. 
Leave  every  place  respectfully;  it  is  your  duty. 

The  ''friendly  advice/'  he  said,  also  recommended  certain  passages 
from  the  Bible,  exhorting  servants  to  be  obedient  to  their  masters,  and 
he  gave  the  quotations.  "All  the  foregoing  passages,"  he  added,  " are 
evidently  addressed  to  slaves,  bondmen,  and  women,  as  Paul  says, 
servants  under  the  yoke."  There  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  ground 
for  his  assertion  that  the  duties  inculcated  in  the  ''friendly  advice" 
were  "  too  much  on  one  side,  tending  more  to  the  advantage  of  the 
hirer  than  the  hired."  ^  At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Philadel- 
phia society  a  writer  in  the  Mechanics'  Free  Press  gently  suggested 
that  a  society  to  encourage  "faithful  employers"  would  be  more 
Ukely  to  attain  the  desired  end.  "There  is  quite  as  much  propriety," 
he  said,  "that  those  who  employ  should  produce  certificates  of  ca- 
pacity, correctness,  etc.,  as  those  who  are  employed.  ♦  ♦  ♦  From 
an  experience  of  near  20  years  as  an  employer,  I  am  led  to  conclude 
there  is  in  this  coimtry  less  to  be  complained  of  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployer than  the  employed."*^ 

Complaint,  however,  was  frequently  made  that,  while  the  women 
were  bemoaning  their  poor  wages  in  other  occupations,  they  refused 
to  become  domestic  servants.  "The  talk,"  said  the  Boston  Post  in 
1847,  "about  the  low  wages  of  females  in  Boston  is  all  gammon — girls 
can  have  good  wages  if  they  will  labor — ^it  is  next  to  impossible  to  hire 
competent  and  faithful  females  to  do  household  work  here  at  any 
wages,  and  if,  by  chance,  you  obtain  one  of  this  description,  she  is  so 
indifferent  about  performing  her  duties  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the 
wishes  of  her  employer,  and  so  unreasonable  in  her  requirements  and 
arbitrary  in  defining  her  own  particular  Une  of  work,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  submit  to  her  exactions  long."* 

In  1867  even  the  New  York  Working  Women's  Protective  Union 
urged  girls  to  "  forsake  unremunerative  employments  and  accept  posi- 
tions in  families,"  and  boasted  that  upward  of  50  had  been  induced  to 
take  this  course.**  That  more  did  not  do  so  was  attributed  by  the 
New  York  Times  to  the  "false  pride  which  will  not  permit  them  to 
serve  a  mistress,  but  keeps  them  slaves  to  masters."  *  In  1870,  too, 
the  "Montana  Immigrant  Association"  was  urging  the  unemployed 
women  of  the  cities  to  go  West,  where  good  housekeepers  could  com- 
mand $75  to  $100,  and  kitchen  help  from  $50  to  $75  a  month/ 

a  Quoted  in  Workingman's  Advocate,  January  9,  1830. 
ft  Mechanics'  Free  PresB,  January  9,  1830. 
«  Quoted  in  the  Harbinger,  April  10,  1847. 

^  Daily  Evening  Voice,  Much  2,  1867.    From  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  New 
York  Working  Women's  Protective  Union. 
«  Quoted  in  the  Revolution,  July  23, 1868. 
/The  Revolution,  June  9, 1870. 
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It  has  already  been  seen  that  a  number  of  writers,  including  Samuel 
Whitcomb  and  Horace  Greeley,  considered  the  position  of  a  domestic 
servant  unenviable.  In  1869,  too,  the  same  complaints  that  are 
heard  to-day  were  made  of  domestic  service  as  an  occupation  for 
women.  The  girls,  it  was  said,  had  no  time  to  call  their  own,  and 
were  obliged  to  work  7  days  a  week  and  from  12  to  15  hours  a  day  on 
the  average.  The  kitchens  were  dark  and  imventilated  and  the  serv- 
ants' sleeping  rooms  cheerless,  etc.^  And  in  1870,  when  the  Boston 
Working  Women's  Association  took  up  for  discussion  the  subject  of 
domestic  service,  it  was  concluded  that  the  lack  of  social  position  and 
independence  was  at  the  root  of  the  problem.  ''When  work  in  the 
kitchen  was  made  as  honorable  as  music  teaching,"  asserted  one 
speaker, ''  and  the  domestic  treated  as  respectfully  as  the  music  teacher, 
there  would  be  no  lack  of  girls  who  would  go  to  service."  Miss  Jennie 
Collins  complained  that  ''if  a  girl  goes  into  the  kitchen  she  is  sneered 
at  and  called  the  Bridget;  but  if  she  goes  behind  the  coimter  she  is 
escorted  by  gentlemen  to  the  theater,  dined,  and  called  a  lady."  "  The 
reason  girls  don't  live  in  private  families,"  she  said;  "is  because  they 
lose  their  independence  there.  They  can't  go  out  and  buy  a  spool 
of  thread  until  their  appointed  afternoon  or  evening  comes  around 
for  it.  When  mistresses  learn  to  treat  their  girls  as  human  beings, 
they  can  get  enough  of  them."'^ 

LAUNDRESSES. 

Laundry  work,  though  a  declining  occupation  for  women,  ^  has 
always  been  one  of  considerable  importance.  Unfortimately  statis- 
tics upon  the  subject  date  back  only  to  1870,  when  steam  laimdries 
had  already  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  been  in  operation.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  before  the  advent  of  the  steam  laimdry  and 
the  Chinese  laundryman  this  industry  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
women,  and  that  these  two  factors  have  combined  to  reduce  the 
proportion  of  women  from  91.5  per  cent  in  1870  to  85.3  per  cent  in 
1900.  But;  though  a  slight  displacement  of  women  by  men  has  taken 
place  owing  to  the  introduction  of  laimdry  machinery,  the  steam 
laundry  has  never  more  than  partially  superseded  hand  work,  and 
in  this  women  have  always  held  their  own. 

As  early  as  1851  it  was  complained  that  capital  had  entered  into 
competition  with  the  washerwomen  of  New  York,  and  that  '4ts 
hundred  arms  are  eagerly  catching  at  every  dirty  shirt  in  the  city."** 
Extensive  laundries,  it  was  said,  had  recently  been  established.    Prob- 

a  The  Revolution,  Aiigost  12, 1869. 
b  Idem,  February  10, 1870. 
6  See  Tables  VI  and  XII,  pp.  9i7, 9^ 
d  Bums,  Life  in  New  Yock.  181 
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mSCBLLANBOUS  OCCUPATIONS  IN  DOMESTIC  AND  PERSONAL  SERVICE. 

Of  the  history  of  women's  work  in  the  other  occupations  included 
under  the  general  term  '^ domestic  and  personal  service''  little  can  be 
said.  Nursing,  for  which  $2  per  week  was  paid  in  Massachusetts  in 
1825,^  and  of  which  a  woman  nurse  complained  at  a  meeting  of  work- 
ing women  in  New  York  in  1868  that,  while  she  received  $1  and  $2  a 
day  for  her  services,  men  nurses  were  paid  $3  to  $6  a  day  for  the  same 
work,^  has  now  become  a  well-paid  profession. 

A  number  of  other  occupations  included  in  this  group,  such  as 
boarding  and  lodging  house  keeping,  are  practically  independent 
businesses.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  keeping  taverns 
and  even  shops  was  one  of  the  earhest  women's  occupations  in  this 
country.  The  women  engaged  in  other  occupations  in  this  group,  as 
in  hairdressing,  are  in  part  independent  entrepreneurs  and  in  part 
wage-workers.* 

The  women  included  under  ''Laborers,  not  specified,"  however, 
are  for  the  most  part  scrubbing  and  charwomen,  and  women  who  go 
out  by  the  day  for  any  and  every  kind  of  work.  These  women  are 
usually  imtrained  and  imskilled  even  at  needlework — ^merely  day 
laborers,  more  or  less  casual.  Many  such  women  were  thrown  upon 
their  own  resources  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  and  one  of  them,  who 
applied  in  vain  for  work  to  the  New  York  Working  Women's  Pro- 
tective Union,  finally,  said  the  report  of  that  organization,  went  out 
upon  the  streets  to  shovel  snow,  at  which  she  was  fairly  successful.' 
The  wages  of  these  women  have  always  been  low.  In  1869  the 
scrubbing  and  charwomen  of  Boston  were  said  to  receive  only  from 
30  to  40  cents  a  day.*  According  to  another  statement,  however, 
many  of  this  class  of  laborers  received  12^  cents  an  hour,^  and  it  is 
probable  that  their  wages  have  always  been  higher,  upon  the  whole, 
than  those  of  the  lowest  class  of  sewing  women,  while  they  have 
doubtless  been  quite  as  regularly  employed. 

o  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Maasachusetts  Bureau  of  Statifltics  of  Labor,  1885, 
p.  253. 

»The  Revolution,  October  1,  1868. 

«  Shirley  Dare  interviewed  one  hairdresser  in  New  York  in  1870  who  received  $5.50 
a  week  for  10  hours  a  day  labor.    (New  York  Tribune,  Feb.  26,  1870.) 

'Daily  Evoiing  Voice,  March  2, 1867.  From  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  New 
York  Working  Women's  Protective  Union. 

<  American  Workman,  May  1,  1869.  Testimony  of  Miss  Phelps  befofe  legislative 
committee  on  hours  of  labor. 

/  Workingman's  Advocate,  May  8, 1869. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FOOD  AHD  KnrDBED  PBODVCTS. 

The  preparation  of  food  and  drink  is  certainly  not  a  new  occupa- 
tion for  women,  and  there  can  hardly  be  here  any  question  of  their 
displacing  men.  Indeed,  in  the  manufacture  of  foods  and  bever- 
ages for  sale  men  have  displaced  women,  who  produced  merely  for 
home  consumption.  Men  rarely,  for  example,  make  bread  for  the  use 
of  their  own  families.  They  leave  that  to  the  women.  But  most  of  the 
bread  baked  for  sale — baker's  bread — is  and  always  has  been  made  by 
men.  The  tendency,  however,  as  shown  in  Table  XUI  (page  255) , 
is  decidedly  toward  the  increased  employment  of  women  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ''bread  and  other  bakery  products,"  the  proportion  of 
women  to  all  employees  having  increased  from  5.6  per  cent  in  1850 
to  17.3  per  cent  in  1900.  This  same  tendency  is  even  more  marked 
in  the  entire  group  of  occupations  included  under  ''  food  and  kindred 
products/'  the  proportion  of  women  employees  having  increased 
from  2.5  per  cent  in  1S50  to  20.8  per  cent  in  1900  and  to  22.5  per  cent 
in  1905.'  In  the  manufacture  of  ''Uquors  and  beverages,^'  too, 
where  the  proportion  of  women  is,  however,  very  small,  only  1.7 
per  cent  in  1900,  there  has  also  been  an  increase  from  0.8  per  cent  in 
1850.  There  is,  then,  a  tendency  for  women  to  reassume  in  the 
wholesale  food  manufacture  their  traditional  occupations  as  food 
and  beverage  preparers,  an  economic  function  which  they  have  never 
relinquished  in  the  home,  where  by  far  the  largest  amount  of  food 
consumed  has  doubtless  always  been  prepared.  The  movement 
means  merely  that  women  are,  after  some  delay  and  even  yet  halt- 
ingly, following  another  of  their  traditional  occupations  out  of  the 
home  into  the  shop  and  factory. 

The  largest  number  of  women  engaged  in  any  single  industry  of 
this  group  is  found  in  the  canning  and  preserving  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, a  business  which  began  upon  a  considerable  scale  with  the 
introduction,  between  1840  and  1850,  of  methods  of  hermetically 
sealing  cans,  and  was  given  a  great  impetus  by  the  California  gold 
fever  and  the  civil  war.  Women  were  doubtless  employed  in  this 
industry,  and  also  in  the  canning  of  fish  and  oysters,  from  the  begin- 

•  Derived  from  Special  Reporta  of  the  GenmiB  Office,  Maniifacturefl,  1905,  Part  I,  p.  28. 
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ning.  In  the  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  however,  the  propor- 
tion of  women  to  all  employees  appears  to  have  slightly  decreased 
since  1870,  but  to  have  increased  since  1890.  The  preparation  and 
canning  of  pickles,  preserves,  and  sauces  for  sale  has  been,  since 
early  colonial  times,  a  favorite  occupation  for  women — in  the  early 
times  as  an  independent  undertaking  and  more  recently  as  wage 
labor.  In  this  occupation  the  proportion  of  women  to  all  employees 
appears  to  have  increased  somewhat  since  1850,  but  to  have  fallen 
off  in  1870  and  1880.^  In  meat  packing  a  few  women  were  employed 
in  1850  and  1860  and  a  much  larger  number  and  proportion  in 
1870,  perhaps  owing  to  the  addition  to  the  business  of  can  making. 
Not  until  after  the  Chicago  strike  of  1904  were  women  employed  in 
the  actual  handling  of  the  meat — in  the  sausage  department  in  the 
Chicago  stock  yards.    This  is  not  their  only  occupation. 

Many  of  the  women  employed  in  the  canning  industries,  and  most 
of  those  in  meat  packing,  are  engaged  in  tending  and  feeding  the 
automatic  machinery  for  making  cans  and  in  painting,  labeling,  and 
wrapping  the  cans  after  they  are  filled.  The  cans  were  originally 
made  by  tinners  and  their  manufacture  was  a  man's  trade.  But 
with  the  introduction  of  machinery,  which  became  a  factor  in  the 
business  in  the  early  eighties,  women  were  introduced.  Part  of  the 
machinery,  indeed,  appears  almost  from  the  first  to  have  been  oper- 
ated by  women  and  gradually,  as  it  has  been  improved,  their  employ- 
ment has  increased  until  now  nearly  every  operation  is  carried  on  by 
a  machine  tended  by  a  woman.^  As  early  as  1888  a  large  number 
of  girls  were  employed  in  the  Chicago  stock  yards  in  painting  and 
labeling  cans.  In  some  establishments  they  were  paid,  it  was  said, 
$5  a  week,  but  were  expected  to  paint  at  least  1,500  cans  per  day  of 
9  hours.  Little  girls  scoured  cans,  too,  for  $3  a  week.  In  other 
establishments  they  were  paid  by  the  piece,  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a 
hundred  cans.  Some  girls  were  said  to  handle  as  many  as  2,500 
cans  a  day,  earning  $7.50  a  week.  At  Armour's  packing  house 
girls  were  paid  from  3  cents  to  5  cents  per  hundred  for  labeling  and 
japanning  cans,  earning  $6  to  $9  a  week.^ 

The  next  largest  number  of  women  are  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  confectionery,  in  which  the  proportion  of  women  employees 
has  increased  enormously,  from  19.9  per  cent  in  1850  to  47.2  per 
cent  in  1900.  The  percentage,  however,  was  the  same  in  1860  as  in 
1850.     The   increase   has   therefore    all   occurred  since   1860,  and 

a  Bee  Table  XIII,  p.  255.  The  fall  in  1870  and  1880  is  at  least  in  part  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  in  1850  all  'females  employed/'  regardless  of  age,  were  included. 

b  The  tendency  within  recent  years  has  been  to  make  the  manufacture  of  cans  a 
distinct  industry,  not  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  actual  canning  of  the  foods. 
(Twelfth  Census,  1900,  Manufactures,  Part  III,  Selected  Industries,  p.  464.) 

cMcEnnis,  White  Slaves  of  Free  America,  1888,  pp.  70, 71. 
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was  greatat  between  1880  and  1890.*  The  wages  of  women  in  this 
occupatkni  have  always  been  low  and  their  hours  long.  'Tonfeo- 
tioneiy  gbb,"  said  Virginia  Penny  in  1870,  ''in  some  of  the  best 
establishments  in  New  York,  spend  1 7,  and  some  even  1 8  hours,  attend- 
ing to  their  duties,  and  receive  only  $2,  and  board  and  washing,  $4.80. 
equal  to  2}  cents  an  hour.'*  ^ 

In  many  of  the  industries  included  in  this  group  the  displace* 
ment  of  women  by  men  is  obvious.  In  colonial  days,  for  example, 
brewing  was  an  industry  which  belonged  to  the  women  of  the  houMo- 
hold.  In  general,  families  manufactured  their  own  beer,  as  woll  as 
their  own  bread,  and  peach  brandy  was  a  household  manufacturt^  of 
considerable  value.  More  or  less  of  it  was  regularly  exportod/  In 
1850  only  0.5  per  cent  and  in  1900  only  1.3  per  cent  of  the  employ  tnw 
engaged  in  making  malt  liquors  were  women.  In  choeso,  butter, 
and  condensed-milk  making,  too,  men  have  obviously  dispUc^iMi 
women.  The  dairy  maid  is  no  longer.  From  1870  to  lUOO  the 
proportion  of  women  employees  in  this  subgroup  of  induNtries 
decreased  from  27.8  per  cent  to  8.1  per  cent.'  In  the  roaHtiii^  and 
grinding  of  coffee  and  spices,  however,  the  proportion  of  woiuoii  has 
increased  from  3.1  per  cent  in  1850  to  44  per  cent  in  1900.' 

a  See  Table  XIII,  p.  256. 

5  Penny,  How  Women  Gsn  ICske  Money,  1870,  p.  xiii.  For  the  wiget  of  women 
baken  and  confectionem  from  1871  to  1891  see  the  Twenty-sixth  Annual  ReiMirt  of 
the  MMnchusettB  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  lAbor,  1895,  pp.  445-447. 

c  Bishop,  History  of  American  Manufactures,  1868  edition.  Vol.  I,  p.  264. 

'In  1865  the  cheese  factories  of  New  York,  according  to  the  state  consuH  returns, 
employed  713  men  and  794  women.  (Census  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  1H65, 
Albany,  1867.) 

«See  Table  XIII,  pp.  255,  256,  for  the  statiHticH  of  those  and  other  iiidustriea 
included  under  "food  and  kindred  products"  and  ^'liquors  and  bevorsgot." 
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The  prwgncg  of  voouxl  vorken  si  the  izL^:2?tries  dbeaiiT  men- 
tioned IS  not.  broa^ilj  «p<*k'V?.  €Ti*i<c<*  of  jut  inTjEa«?fi  bj  them 
of  man's  sphere  of  etnpk-jni^it  or  *n>j  n?«trictii?n  bj  them  of  man*s 
opportmuties.  From  tmi^  icimeniorijl  ^'-T'CirTi  hire  b^^n  ensraped 
in  spinning,  wemTinsr.  sewrn^.  «ioniestK  service,  tnd  the  prepariticn 
of  food  and  drink.  The  rtrri^zion  in  these  occupations  has  been  in 
the  industries  themselre;?.  and  has  con5i:5te«i  primarily  in  their  trans- 
fer from  the  h<Mne  to  the  fictory.  and  in  the  growth  of  a  lar^  scale 
wholesale  manufacture  dependent  upon  commerce  and  the  trade 
and  transportation  indxKtries.  Xo  such  revolution  has  occumxl  in 
domestic  and  personal  service,  but  the  other  industries  abvadj 
considered  have  been  tran.sformed.  and  with  this  transformation  have 
come  great  changes  in  their  conditions  of  labor. 

There  are,  however.  stiD  other  industries  in  which  the  presence  of 
women  can  not  be  accounted  for  upon  such  a  principle  of  division  of 
labor  between  the  sexes,  and  the  most  important  of  such  industries, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  woman's  work,  are  the  subject  of  this 
chapter.  In  any  history  of  industries,  re^rardless  of  the  sex  of  the 
employees,  the  occupations  here  considered  would  have  to  be  much 
more  extensively  treated,  for  they  employed  in  1905  about  77  per 
cent  of  all  the  men  engaged  in  manufacturing  industries.  Com- 
paratively few  women,  however,  less  than  30  per  cent  of  all  those 
engaged  in  manufacturing  industries,  were  employed  in  other  occu- 
pations than  the  manufacture  of  textiles,  clothing,  and  food,  liquors, 
and  kindred  products. 

TOBACCO  AND  CIGAR  FACTORY  OPRRATIVES. 

STATISTICS. 

Women  have  always  been  employed  in  considerable  numbers  in 
the  manufacture  of  tobacco.  In  1820,  in  all  the  establishmonta 
from  which  returns  were  received,  there  were  employed  t)47  men, 
167  women,  and  586  **boys  and  girls,''*  or  11.9   per  cent   adult 

«  These  figures  are  derived  from  those  given  in  American  State  Papers,  tlnani^, 
Vol.  IV,  pp.  29-223,  and  are  doubtless  ba^ed  on  very  incomplete  returns.  The  ufjr 
diviHion  used  is  not  there  specified,  and  no  distinction  is  made  between  >)nys  aud 
giris. 
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women.  The  proportion  of  women  employed  has,  moreover,  steadily 
increased.  Women  formed  13.9  per  cent  in  1850,  as  against  11.9 
per  cent  in  1820,  of  all  the  employees  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  tobacco;  13.9  percent  in  1860;  16.3  percent  in  1870;  23.4  per 
cent  in  1880;  29.7  per  cent  in  1890;  37.5  per  cent  in  1900;  and  41.7 
per  cent  in  1905.®  Within  recent  years,  however,  the  displacement 
has  been  rather  of  children  than  of  men. 

Of  the  diflferent  branches  of  tobacco  manufacture,  Table  XIV 
shows  that  the  proportion  of  women  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
''tobacco:  cigars  and  cigarettes,*'  has  always  been  considerably 
smaller  than  in  the  manufacture  of  ''tobacco:  chewing,  smoking, 
and  snuff,"  and  smaller  in  every  year,  except  1890,  than  in  "tobacco: 
stemming  and  rehandling."  The  reason  for  this  is  that  machinery 
has  been  employed  to  a  far  greater  extent  in  the  manufacture  of 
"tobacco:  chewing,  smoking,  and  snuff,''  and  has  made  it  possible 
to  employ  unskilled  labor.*  Even  of  the  women  classified  as  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  a  large  number,  and  perhaps 
the  majority,  are  employed  in  the  preliminary  process  of  "stripping" 
the  tobacco  leaves. 

The  largest  total  number  of  women,  however,  has  recently  been 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  "tobacco:  cigars  and  cigarettes" 
in  which  in  1860  only  731  women  were  engaged,  as  compared  with 
2,990  women  in  the  manufacture  of  "tobacco:  chewing,  smoking, 
and  snuff."  By  1870,  however,  the  number  of  women  cigar  and 
cigarette  makers  had  risen  to  2,934  as  against  4,860  women  in  the 
other  division;  by  1880  to  9,108  as  against  10,776  in  the  other  divi- 
sion, and  in  1890  it  jumped  to  24,214,  while  the  number  in  the  other 
division  sUghtly  decreased.  Though  the  proportion  of  women  has, 
on  the  whole,  increased  in  every  branch  of  tobacco  manufacture, 
the  greatest  change  has  evidently  been  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars 
and  cigarettes. 

The  change  shown  by  these  statistics,  however,  is  not  the  only 
one  which  has  taken  place.  Cigar  making  was,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  industry  in  this  country,  carried  on  by  women  as  a  household 
manufacture.  The  first  domestic  cigars  are  said  to  have  been  made 
in  1801  by  a  Connecticut  woman,*  and  in  the  early  years  of  the 
century  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Connecticut  tobacco  crop  was 
"worked  into  cigars  by  the  female  members  of  the  family  of  the 

«  See  Table  XIV,  p.  256.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  figures  for  1850  and 
1860  are  for  all  "female  hands"  regardless  of  age,  and  that  those  for  1905  (derived  from 
Special  Reports  of  the  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  I,  p.  58),  refer  only 
to  establishments  conducted  under  the  *' factory  system." 

b  Jacobstein,  "The  Tobacco  Industry  in  the  United  States,"  Columbia  Univenity 
Studies,  vol.  26,  No.  3,  pp.  140, 141. 

•Abbott,  Women  in  Industry,  p.  190. 
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grower."*  The  manufacture  of  cigars  by  the  families  of  tobacco 
growers  has  never,  indeed,  wholly  ceased,  at  least  in  Pennsylvania. 
But  these  cigars  were  inferior  in  quality  and  finish  to  the  imported 
and  factory-made  product,  and  the  manufacture  of  cigars  on  farms 
early  gave  way  before  the  skill  of  immigrants  who  made  a  better 
quaUty  of  product  at  less  cost  in  city  tenements. 

Women,  however,  long  before  the  introduction  of  the  mold,  had, 
to  a  certain  extent,  followed  the  industry  into  the  factory.  As 
early  as  1810  there  was  an  establishment  at  West  Suffield,  Conn., 
which  employed  12  or  15  females  in  making  cigars.  Later  the  same 
establishment  employed  men  also,  but  at  first  women  only  were 
employed.*  In  1830,  too,  a  cigar  factory  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  em- 
ployed "females  only,  from  30  to  40,  many  of  them  under  15  years 
of  age."  ^  And  in  1832  there  were  employed  in  11  tobacco  and 
cigar  factories  in  Massachusetts  238  women,  50  men,  and  9  children.** 
In  1835,  too,  the  women  cigar  makers  employed  in  Philadelphia 
were  invited  to  go  on  strike  with  the  men  and  the  latter  stated  that 
"the  present  low  wages  hitherto  received  by  the  females  engaged 
in  cigar  making  is  far  below  a  fair  compensation  for  the  labor  ren- 
dered."* It  was  estimated  in  1856  that  one-third  of  the  persons 
employed  at  the  trade  in  Connecticut  were  women,*^  and  a  decade 
earlier  there  was  said  to  have  been  a  cigar  factory  in  Cuba  which 
employed  10,000  girls,  all  Indians  and  Malays.^ 

During  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  proportion  of 
women  to  the  total  number  of  employees  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  "tobacco:  cigars  and  cigarettes"  increased  rapidly.  In  1860  they 
constituted  only  9.1  per  cent  and  in  1870  only  10.7  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  employees.  Between  1870  and  1880  began  the  great 
increase,  which  has  continued  until,  in  1905,  42.2  per  cent  of  all  the 
employees  in  the  industry  were  women.*  Although  an  uncertain 
number  of  these  women  were  employed  as  strippers,  it  is  evident 
that  women  have  displaced  men  as  cigar  makers,  just  as  men  earlier 
displaced  women. 

«  Trumbull,  Memorial  History  of  Hartford  County,  Connecticut,  Vol.  I,  p.  218. 

ft  Idem,  pp.  219, 220. 

c  Mechanics'  Press,  Utica,  March  20,  1830.    Quoted  from  the  Newburyport  Herald. 

^  Documents  Relative  to  the  Manufactures  in  the  United  States,  Executive  Docu- 
ments, Twenty-second  Congress,  first  session,  Vol.  I,  pp.  221,  241,  247,  251,  257,  323, 
461. 

«  Proceedings  of  the  Government  and  Citizens  of  Philadelphia  on  the  Reduction 
of  the  Hours  of  Labor  and  Increase  of  Wages,  Boston,  1835,  p.  9. 

/  United  States  Tobacco  Journal,  1900,  special  century  edition,  p.  34. 

f  Voice  of  Industry,  September  11,  1846. 

ft  See  Table  XIV,  p.  256.  The  figures  for  1905  are  derived  from  Special  Reports 
of  the  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Pkurt  I,  p.  58. 
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The  causes  of  this  moyement  were  the  character  of  the  industry, 
immigration,  the  introduction  of  machinery,  and  strikes  among  men 
cigar  makers.  The  work  of  a  cigar  maker  is  light  and  the  skill 
required  is  only  a  certain  manual  dexterity,  at  which  women  easily 
excel.  Cigar  making,  indeed,  has  always  been  in  European  countries 
a  recognized  occupation  of  women,  and  in  countries  where  a  govern- 
ment  monopoly  has  existed  has  been  almost  exclusively  woman's 
work. 

In  the  same  year  that  the  molds  were  introduced  from  Germany — 
1869 — thousands  of  Bohemian  women  cigar  makers  began  to  come 
to  New  York  as  the  result  of  the  war  of  1866  between  Prussia  and 
Austria,  during  which  the  invading  armies  destroyed  the  cigar  fac- 
tories of  Bohemia."  Before  the  big  strike  of  1877  more  than  half  of 
the  cigar  makers  in  New  York  City  were  said  to  have  been  women, 
who  worked  crowded  together  in  large  factories,  filthy  tenement 
houses,  and  small  shops.*  Women,  too,  must  have  been  employed 
in  cigar  factories  in  other  places  during  this  period,  for  in  1864  there 
were  enough  women  cigar  makers  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  to  form  an 
independent  union. ^  It  is  not  probable  that  these  were  home 
workers.  In  Philadelphia,  where  it  was  said  in  1870  that  more 
women  were  employed  at  cigar  making  than  in  New  York,  many 
Americans  were  employed,  but  in  New  York  most  of  the  women 
cigar  makers  were  foreigners.**  In  1871  it  was  said  that  25  or  30 
women  cigar  makers  were  employed  in  Boston,  and  that  a  hundred 
or  more  were  working  in  Philadelphia,  though  only  in  one  depart- 
ment of  the  trade  and  on  a  cheap  grade  of  work.'  In  the  same  year 
it  was  said  that  a  woman  manufactured  all  the  cigars  smoked  at 
Sheboygan,  Wis./ 

The  use  of  the  mold,  which  began  about  1869,  made  it  possible  to 
employ  unskilled  women.  As  early  as  1858  machines  had  been 
tried,  but,  it  was  reported,  had  **not  as  yet  been  found  to  work 
well."  ^    A  number  of    unsuccessful  machines,  indeed,  were  tried 

a  Cigar  Makers'  Official  Journal,  June  10,  1878.  Industrial  Commission  Report, 
Vol.  XV,  p.  507. 

ft  Idem,  October  15,  1877. 

c  Fincher's  Trades*  Review,  October  8,  1864. 

^  Penny,  How  Women  Can  Make  Money,  1870,  pp.  442-444.  These  historical 
factors  account  for  the  large  proportion  of  married  women  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cigars.  The  Bohemian  women  have  little  prejudice  against  working  after 
marriage.  Moreover,  women  are  held  in  the  industry  after  marriage  by  the  fact  that 
wages  are  higher  in  this  occupation  than  in  most  of  the  mechanical  branches  open  to 
women. 

<  American  Workman,  September  30,  1871. 

/The  Revolution,  May  25,  1871. 

f  Freedley,  Philadelphia  and  Its  Manufactures,  1858,  p.  889* 
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during  this  period.  The  intemal-ieYenue  tax  which  went  into  effect 
in  1862,  however,  hastened  the  introduction  of  the  factory  system 
into  an  industry  previously  an  independent  trade,  and  aided  the 
movement  for  the  use  of  machinery,  which  in  turn  still  further 
increased  the  tendencv  toward  consolidation.*  With  the  introduc- 
tion  of  the  mold  comparatively  unskilled  labor  was  brought  into  the 
trade,  and  soon  women  formed  the  majority  in  establishments  where 
molds  were  used.^  It  was  in  New  York  that  women  were  first 
introduced  in  large  nimibers.  There,  too,  the  division  of  labor  was 
first  begun — the  practice  of  rolling  and  filler  breaking  being  each 
made  a  particular  branch  of  the  trade.  By  1878,  too,  the  stripping 
and  bunch  machines  were  used  by  some  establishments  in  New 
York.^  The  suction  table  and  machines  for  stripping  and  booking 
were  introduced  about  the  same  time. 

The  decade  from  1880  to  1890  saw  the  rapid  introduction  of 
machinery,  the  growth  of  the  factory  system  of  industry,  and  the 
transplanting  of  women  cigar  makers  from  the  tenements  to  the 
factories.  By  1895  it  was  said  that  hand  work  had  almost  entirely 
disappeared.'  And  more  recently  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  reported  that  in  many  factories  "only  women  and  girls  are 
employed  on  the  bunch-making  machines  and  suction  tables,  and 
the  number  of  females  is  as  high  as  80  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  employees."' 

StrUces,  too,  have  played  an  important  part.  In  1869,  for  instance, 
a  strike  in  Cincinnati  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  molding  machines 
and  women  operatives^  But  in  1877  another  strike  in  the  same 
city  resulted  in  the  removal  of  women  from  the  shops.  Two  years 
later,  however,  it  was  said  that  there  were  from  300  to  500  women 
employed  in  cigar  making  in  Cincinnati.^  In  1879  a  strike  in  St. 
Louis  caused  the  introduction  of  girls.^  A  number  of  strikes,  too, 
occurred  about  this  time  against  the  employment  of  women,  but  soon 
the  union  learned  its  lesson  and  accepted  them  as  members.' 

The  big  strike  of  1877  in  New  York  caused  a  considerable  amount 
of  substitution  of  women  for  men,  and  also  of  American  for  Bohemian 

a  Cigar  Makers'  Official  Journal,  May  10,  1878.  From  First  Annual  Report  of  the 
Ohio  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1877,  p.  199. 

b  Id  em,  February  10,  1878. 

c  Idem,  March  10,  1878. 

rfJdem,  October,  1895. 

<  Eleventh  Special  Report  of  the  United  States  Gomminioner  of  Labor,  Reflation 
and  Restriction  of  Output,  1904,  p.  575. 

/  First  Annual  Report,  Ohio  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1877,  p.  201;  Cigar 
Makera'  Official  Journal,  May  10, 1878. 

9  Cigar  Makers'  Official  Journal,  January  10,  1879. 

» Idem,  October  10,  1879. 

*  See  History  of  Women  in  Trade  Unions,  Volume  X  of  this  report,  pp.  92-94. 
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women.  Many  American  girls,  it  was  said,  acted  as  strike  breakers, 
replacing  Bohemian  women.^  At  the  end  of  this  strike  the  employers 
pronounced  the  instruction  of  girls  in  the  art  of  cigar  making  '' sur- 
prisingly eflfective."*  Nevertheless,  some  of  these  girls  were  appar- 
ently discharged  as  soon  as  the  strike  was  broken,  for  in  December, 
1877,  it  was  stated  that  one  firm  had  discharged  50  girls  and  another 
34  girls  who  had  completed  their  apprenticesliip  at  cigar  making.^ 
The  New  York  Tribune  reported  in  November  the  number  of  girls 
employed  by  eight  of  the  largest  firms,  the  total  being  under  seven 
hundred. **  The  employers,  however,  asserted  that  the  number  was 
between  three  thousand  and  four  thousand,  and  also  claimed  that 
the  cigars  made  by  these  strike  breakers  were  popular  because  of  the 
label:  ''These  cigars  were  made  by  American  girls.'''  In  1878  it 
was  said  that  there  were  nearly  4,000  women  and  girls  employed  in 
the  cigar  factories  of  New  York. 

In  other  cities  fewer  women  were  employed.^  But  in  1876, 13  cigar- 
making  shops  in  Salem,  Mass.,  employed  35  females  and  6  males,  and 
in  Pawtucket,  11.  I.,  in  the  same  year,  seven  shops  employed  9 
females  and  25  males.^  In  1878,  too,  they  were  at  work  also  in 
Detroit,  Philadelphia,  and  Westfield,  ^  and  by  1879  in  New  Orleans, 
Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  and  ''many  other  places."*  But  in 
Cleveland  in  1880  only  10  of  the  300  or  so  cigar  makers  were  said 
to  be  women,  and  they  were  from  New  York.*  In  1881,  however. 
President  Strasser  reported  that  at  least  one-sixth  of  all  cigar  makers 
were  women,  and  that  their  employment  was  constantly  increasing.^ 
Two  years  later  he  said  that  there  were  over  10,000  women  in  the 
trade,  and  that  the  number  was  increasing  at  the  rate  of  almost  a 
thousand  a  year.* 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  employment  of  women  in  cigar 
making  has  been  due  primarily  to  the  character  of  the  industry. 

o  Cigar  Makers'  OflScial  Journal,  December  10,  1877.  See  History  of  Women  in 
Trade  Unions,  Volume  X  of  this  report,  p.  93.  See  also  New  York  Daily  Tribune, 
November  6  and  14,  1877. 

ft  Cigar  Makers*  Official  Journal,  February  10,  1878.  The  cigars  made  by  the  girls 
in  one  shop,  however,  were  said  by  Mr.  Strasser  to  bo  worthless.  New  York  Daily 
Tribune,  December  4,  1877. 

c  Cigar  Makers'  Official  Journal,  December  24,  1877. 

<*  New  York  Tribune,  November  14,  1877. 

«  New  York  Sun,  November  26,  1877.  There  were,  it  was  admitted,  hopk  12,000 
to  13,000  strikers. 

/  Cigar  Makers'  Official  Journal,  May  10,  1878. 

9  Idem,  December,  1876. 

*  Idem,  September  15,  1879. 
i  Idem,  March  10,  1880. 

i  Idem,  October  10,  1881. 

*  Labor  and  Capital,  Investigation  of  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
1885,  Vol.  I,  p.  453. 
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When  immigrant  women  went  on  strike  they  were  replaced  with 
comparative  ease  by  American  girls.  When  machines  were  intro- 
duced the  proportion  of  women  employees  largely  increased.  It  was, 
as  always,  the  character  of  the  industry  which  made  it  possible  for 
employers  to  defeat  strikes  by  introducing  women.  The  machine 
and  the  large  factory  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  increased 
employment  of  women  in  cigar  making,  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  without  these  accompaniments  a  large  part  of  this  increase 
would  still  have  taken  plao^,  and  cigar  making  would  have  firmly 
established  itself  as  a  home  industry.  A  larger  proportion  of  women, 
it  is  true,  are  employed  in  the  factories  which  use  machinery  than  in 
those  which  do  not,^  and  in  the  large  factories  than  in  the  small.  ^ 
But  it  seems  probable  that  the  quality  of  the  product  manufactured 
in  part  accounts  for  this,  the  best  cigars  being  made  principally  by 
skilled  men  in  small  shops  with  little  machinery  and  little  division  of 
labor.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this  latter  fact  is  that  boys  have 
always  been  apprenticed  to  the  trade,  while  girls  have  merely  been 
taught,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  operate  machines  turning  out  a 
cheap  product. 

LABOB  CONDITIONS. 

In  considering  the  conditions  under  which  women  have  worked 
in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
the  two  methods,  home  work  and  factory  work.  Both  have  played 
an  important  part.  The  home  work,  too,  of  the  early  years  of  the 
cigar  industry,  which  was  carried  on  by  thrifty  farmers'  wives,  must 
be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  immigrant  women  who  have  plied 
their  trade  in  city  tenements.  The  New  England  and  Pennsylvania 
women  who  made  cigars  in  their  farm  homes,  as  Miss  Abbott  has 
pointed  out,^  were  independent  producers,  owning  their  materials 
and  the  homes  in  which  they  worked,  and  selling  their  own  product, 
while  the  tenement  women  were  dependent  upon  an  employer,  not 
merely  for  their  materials  but  also  for  house  room  in  which  to  live 
and  work.  One  of  the  features,  indeed,  of  the  period  of  the  intro- 
duction of  immigrant  labor  in  cigar  making  in  New  York  was  the 
ownership  by  cigar  manufacturers  of  large  blocks  of  tenements  which 
they  rented  out  at  high  rates  to  their  employees.**    Sometimes,  too, 

a  Eleventh  Special  Report  of  the  United  States  Commiasioner  of  Labor,  1904, 
pp.  560,  575.  For  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  technique  of  cigar  and  cigarette 
making,  see  Twelfth  Census,  1900,  Vol.  IX,  Manufactures,  Part  III,  pp.  671,  672. 

b  Twelfth  Census,  1900,  Special  Reports,  Employees  and  Wages,  pp.  1033-1050. 

c  Abbott,  Women  in  Industry,  p.  197. 

^  At  the  time  of  the  strike  of  1877  many  of  the  striken  were  evicted  by  their  land- 
lord employers.  (New  York  Daily  Tribune,  Nov.  2,  3,  5,  8»  9»  12,  16,  21, 22,  23,  24, 
27,  28,  29,  Dec.  4,  13,  1877.) 
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the  employers  ran  company  stores.  These  home-workinf  women, 
like  the  garment  workers,  were  merely  wage-earners  who  were  obliged 
to  rent  their  own  factories." 

Just  as  in  garment  making,  the  reason  for  the  prevalence  of  home 
work  has  been  the  small  amount  of  capital  needed  and  the  compara- 
tively limited  division  of  labor.  The  tools  and  molds  were  simple 
and  inexpensive,  and  there  was  comparatively  little  to  be  gained  by 
organization  and  system.  The  first  division  of  labor  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  by  the  skilled  Bohemian  women  who  taught  their 
husbands,  who  followed  them  to  this  country  and  were  accustomed 
only  to  rough  farm  work  at  home,  the  art  of  "bunch  making,"  they 
themselves  doing  the  more  difficult  work  of  "  rolling."  *  Though  this 
system  of  "team  work,"  once  introduced,  was  soon  seized  upon  by 
employers  as  a  means  of  economizing  skilled  labor  by  introducing 
unskilled  girls  or  women  as  assistants  to  men,  it  was  so  simple  that 
it  gave  the  factory  system  no  real  advantage  over  home  work.  Men 
who  were  skilled  cigar  makers,  too,  soon  learned  to  set  their  wives 
and  children  to  the  task  of  "bunch  making."  Thus  a  family  system 
arose  in  which  sometimes  the  women  and  sometimes  the  men  were 
the  most  skilled  workers,  but  into  which,  in  either  case,  the  children 
were  irresistibly  drawn. 

Tenement  cigar  making  on  a  large  scale  began  in  New  York  about 
1869  with  the  Bohemian  immigration  and  grew  rapidly,  in  spite  of 
the  vigorous  campaign  against  it  begun  about  1873  by  the  Cigar 
Makers'  Union,*  until  by  1877  it  had  become  firmly  established.  In 
that  year  it  was  stated  by  the  United  Cigar  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, apparently  an  association  of  small  manufacturers  who  were  in 
sympathy  with  the  strikers,  that  the  greater  number  of  cigars  made 
in  New  York  were  the  product  of  tenement  manufacture.**  The 
strike  of  1877,  moreover,  which  was  directed  largely  against  this 
system,  was  considered  as  a  movement  against  the  employment  of 
women  and  children  "who  could  not  or  would  not  work  in  shops."  ' 
Toward  the  end  of  this  strike,  however,  the  New  York  Sun  stated 
that "  the  making  of  cigars  in  tenements  is  being  gradually  abandoned, 
and  large  factories  are  being  started."  ^  In  1882  it  was  estimated, 
in  a  circular  issued  by  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union,  that  out  of  from 

«  A  few  tenement  workers,  to  be  sure,  have  been  independent  producers,  buying 
their  own  raw  material  and  selling  their  product,  but  these  have  generally  been  men. 
Sometimes,  however,  families  have  worked  together  on  this  basis. 

b  Abbott,  Women  in  Industry,  p.  199. 

^  Labor  and  Capital,  Investigation  of  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
1885,  Vol.  I,  p.  451. 

rf  New  York  Sun,  December  3, 1877. 

<  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  October  24,  1877.  Quoted  from  the  address  iasued  by 
the  United  Cigar  Manufacturers'  Association. 

/  New  York  Sun,  November  26, 1877. 
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18,000  to  20,000  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  in  New 
York,  between  3,500  and  3,750  were  employed  in  tenement  houses." 
In  1883  a  law  was  passed  in  New  York  forbidding  the  manufacture 
of  cigars  in  tenement  houses,  but  this  law  was  two  years  later  declared 
unconstitutional.  From  about  this  time,  however,  partly  because 
of  the  agitation  of  the  union  and  its  effect  in  the  repugnance  of  the 
public  to  tenement-made  cigars,  and  partly  because  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  factory  system,  the  manufacture  of  cigars  in  tenements 
b^an  to  decline. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  tenement  manufacture  of  cigars 
has  been  carried  on  have  always  been  extremely  bad.  In  1877  a 
New  York  Tribune  reporter  described  a  four-story  tenement  house  in 
which  Bohemians  lived  and  worked,  manufacturing  cigars  out  of  stubs 
and  cabbage  leaves,  and  also  an  "establishment"  which  employed 
about  1,000  persons,  the  system  of  employment  being  generally  as 
follows:  "A  floor  is  rented  to  a  famfly  for  $12  a  month.  This  rental 
is  paid  by  work,  the  children  stripping  tobacco,  the  mother  bunching 
the  cigars,  and  the  father  finishing  them.  The  family  in  turn  relets 
part  of  the  floor  to  a  packer,  for  $3  a  week,  and  thus  all  get  their  live- 
lihood. The  firm  [furnishes]  the  wrappers  and  the  operators  [fur- 
nish] the  fillings."^  In  the  same  year  the  United  Cigar  Manufac- 
turers' Association  condemned  as  insanitary  these  tenement  cigar 
factories,  where  the  babies  rolled  on  the  floor  in  waste  tobacco,  and 
all  the  housework,  cooking,  cleaning  of  children,  etc.,  was  carried  on 
in  the  room  where  cigars  were  made.  * 

In  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  and  cigars,  too,  the 
conditions  of  labor  early  caused  complaint.  In  Detroit  in  1866  a 
committee  of  the  Eight-Hour  League  and  Trades'  Assembly  found 
many  girls  working  in  tobacco  factories  * 'placed  in  'pigeon  holes,'  as 
they  are  called,  one  above  another,  where  they  toil  from  morning  until 
night,  breathing  constantly  the  poisonous  odor  of  tobacco  in  an  atmos- 
phere filled  with  the  fine  particles  of  the  plant."  They  worked  by  the 
piece.  The  committee  were  especially  struck  with  the  ill  health  and 
the  low  state  of  morals  of  these  girls,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that 
''much  of  the  prostitution  which  curses  the  city  is  the  loathsome 
fruit  of  the  depravity  which  dates  its  commencement  at  the  tobacco 
factories."  * 

a  Thirteenth  Annual  Report,  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor,  1895,  Vol.  I,  p.  662.  The 
next  year  Mr.  Adolph  Strasser  testified  that  there  were  about  6,500  persons  employed  in 
tenement-house  manufacture,  of  whom  1,920  were  males.  (Labor  and  Capital,  Inves- 
tigation of  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  1885,  Vol.  I,  p.  451.)  This  waa 
probably  an  estimate  for  the  entire  United  States. 

h  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  July  10,  1877. 

e  New  York  Sun,  December  3,  1877. 

'Daily  Evening  Voice,  May  3,  1866.    Quoted  from  the  Detroit  Daily  Union. 
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A  New  York  cigar  factory,  on  the  other  hand,  where  women  were 
employed  on  machines,  was  favorably  described  in  1870  by  the  Revo- 
lution, which  always  rejoiced  in  evidences  of  woman's  expanding 
sphere  of  activity.  In  the  first  workroom,  according  to  the  account, 
was  a  long  table  holding,  at  intervals  of  about  3  feet,  ''the  deft 
machine  for  cigar  wrapping"  with  a  young  woman  or  girl  ''performing 
her  light  and  compensatory  labor  of  filling  or  wrapping  cigars."  In 
addition  there  were  in  this  room  two  or  three  "chore  girls."  All  of 
the  girls,  said  the  writer,  "looked  bright,  intelligent,  well  dressed, 
well  cared  for."  One  of  them  said  she  had  been  used  to  running  a 
sewing  machine,  but  it  had  injured  both  her  health  and  sight,  and 
she  considered  that  her  present  occupation  "was  much  less  laborious 
and  'wasting,'  and,  besides,  she  received  nearly  or  quite  twice  the 
amount  of  wages  that  her  former  calling  afforded."  "By  the  new 
process,"  said  The  Revolution,  "girls  learn  in  a  week  to  make  as 
good  and  neat  appearing  a  cigar  as  a  man  could  turn  out  under  the 
old  system  after  working  for  months  at  the  trade.  None  of  these 
employees  earn  less  than  a  dollar  a  day,  while  many  receive  double 
the  amount  and  more.  Upstairs  again,"  continued  the  account, 
"where  there  are  more  women  engaged  with  more  tobacco,  in  the 
various  stages  of  the  incipient  cigar,  some  are  stripping,  some  are 
stenmiing,  and  some  are  assorting  the  'right-hand'  and  'left-hand 
wraps'  as  the  leaf  is  parted  from  the  spinal  stem.  Some  are  sitting 
at  a  machine  'cutting  off  the  tucks,'  as  they  call  it,  which  is  the  last 
neat  finish  to  the  cigar,  the  severing,  by  measurement,  of  the  rough 
broad  end."  In  one  place  a  little  boy  was  found  working  beside  a 
woman  who  might  have  been  his  mother.  Both  were  new  hands,  and 
each  earned  $1  a  day.^ 

The  question  of  the  effect  of  the  tobacco  industry  upon  the  health 
of  women  workers  does  not  appear  to  have  been  raised  until  the 
period  of  the  growth  of  tenement  cigar  factories,  which  accentuated 
every  possible  evil  condition  of  labor. 

The  wages  of  women  cigar  makers,  until  after  the  introduction  of 
the  mold,  were  high  as  compared  with  women's  wages  in  other  occu- 
pations, and  as  compared  with  the  wages  of  other  women  in  tobacco 
factories.  Though  small  girls  were  employed  as  strippers  in  New 
York  in  1871  at  from  $3  to  $5  a  week,*  women  cigar  makers  were 
said  in  1868  to  receive  the  same  wages  as  men,  from  $12  to  $22  in 
New  York  City  and  from  $7  to  $20  in  Philadelphia.*  In  Boston,  in 
1871,  too,  it  was  reported  that  25  or  30  women  cigar  makers  were 

a  The  Revolution,  January  20,  1870. 

h  American  Workman,  February  11, 1871.    Quoted  from  the  New  York  Star. 

cThe  Revolution,  August  13,  1868. 
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employed  at  the  same  wages  as  men,  for  an  average  of  8  hours  a 
day.* 

The  use  of  the  mold,  however,  which  enabled  the  manufacturers  to 
employ  unskilled  labor,  soon  reduced  wages.  In  1877  the  average 
wages  of  women  cigar  makers  in  New  York  were  about  $3  per  week, 
and  in  one  establishment  the  American  girls  went  on  strike  because 
the  employer  refused  to  pay  this  amount  and  offered  them  piecework.^ 

In  Salem,  Mass.,  however,  in  1876,  the  average  weekly  wages  of 
females  were  said  to  be  $6.^  When  women  were  used  as  strike 
breakers,  too,  they  were  generally  paid  less  than  men.  In  Rochester, 
before  1885,  on  the  occasion  of  a  strike,  an  employer  claimed  that 
the  gills  did  the  same  kind  of  work  as  the  men,  and  could  be  hired 
''for  about  50  per  cent  less;  and  that  is  the  reason/'  he  frankly 
admitted,  '*we  hire  them."* 

The  mold,  strike  breaking,  the  team  system,  and  machinery  have 
all  tended  to  lower  the  wages  of  both  men  and  women  cigar  makers. 
It  is  evident,  however,  not  only  that  women  have  had  little  if  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  lowering  of  wages,  which  would  doubtless  have 
been  brought  about  by  other  factors  if  no  women  had  ever  been 
employed  in  the  trade,  but  also  that  women  themselves  have  suffered 
more  from  the  reduction  than  men.  At  one  time,  when  women  cigar 
makers  were  skilled  workers,  they  received  the  same  wages  as  men, 
but  the  competition  of  the  unskilled  of  their  own  sex  has  driven  their 
wages  down  to  less  than  half  those  of  men. 

As  in  all  other  skilled  trades,  too,  women  cigar  makers  have  been 
seriously  handicapped  by  lack  of  training.  Women  rarely  serve  an 
apprenticeship,  primarily  because  their  short  trade  life  makes  such 
education  seem  unnecessary  both  to  them  and  to  their  parents. 
Where  a  trade  union  is  powerful,  however,  apprenticeship  has  been 
made  a  condition  of  employment  in  the  trade  and  women  have  been 
practically  shut  eut.  The  Bohemian  women  of  the  seventies  were 
thoroughly  trained  in  their  own  country.  But  since  their  day  few 
women  have  acquired  skill  as  cigar  makers,  though  the  occupation 
seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  them  and  one  in  which  they  should  be 
able  to  acquire  proficiency  equal  to  that  of  men. 

PAPER  AND  PRINTING  INDUSTRIES. 

In  their  employment  in  the  paper  and  printing  industries  it  is 
sometimes  considered  that  women  have  departed  from  their  natural 
sphere  of  work  and  have  invaded  that  of  men.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, women  have  been  employed  since  the  beginning  of  the  industry, 

a  American  Workman,  September  30,  1871. 

ft  Cigar  Makers'  Official  Journal,  December  24,  1877. 

«Idem,  December,  1876. 

<  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Statistiefl  of  Labor,  1885,  p.  IB. 
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away  with,  for  in  thmt  year,  and  again  in  1835,  their  wages  were  given 
as  from  $3  to  S4  per  week.*  In  1845  they  were  given  as  from  $3  to 
S4.50/  and  in  1860  as  from  $3  to  $5  per  week.*  Since  1850,  however, 
the  development  of  machinery  has  been  such  that  the  proportion  of 
w<Mnen  employees  has  steadily  declined,  falling  from  43.5  per  cent  in 
1850  to  25.7  per  cent  in  1870  and  to  16  per  cent  in  1900.' 

PAFKB-Box  KAxnre. 

Another  industry  in  which  women  must  have  been  early  employed 
is  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  fancy  boxes.  This  industry,  how- 
ever, has  only  recently  become  of  importance.  In  1850  only  415 
female  hands  were  employed  in  the  entire  business.  From  that  time 
on,  however,  the  number  approximately  doubled  in  each  decade  up 
to  1890,  though  the  proportion  of  women  to  the  total  number  of 
employees  has  changed  little  since  1870.' 

In  the  early  years  paper-box  making  was  a  home  industry  and  was 
very  pooriy  paid.  Match  boxes,  it  was  said,  were  made  in  New  York 
in  1845  for  5  cents  per  gross,  or  1  c^nt  for  30  boxes.  Tlie  Tribune 
told  of  the  case  of  a  woman  who  was  supporting  her  little  children  by 
this  work  and  who  said  that  if  she  walked  2  miles  to  a  starch  factory 
to  obtain  refuse  at  a  penny  a  pail,  for  pasting  the  boxes,  she  could 
''make  a  little  profit,"  but  if  she  had  to  buy  flour  to  make  paste  it 
was  a  losing  business.^  In  1851,  too,  paper-box  making  is  said  to 
have  been  a  very  bad  trade,  poorly  paid,  and  carried  on  in  attics.' 

By  1858,  however,  the  paper-box  manufacture  appears  to  have 
developed  into  a  factory  industry,  run  along  much  the  same  linos  as 
to-day.  A  factory  in  Philadelplila,  for  instance,  contained  five 
stories.  In  the  basement  a  man  and  boy  covered  the  pasteboard 
with  paper  by  means  of  a  machine 'containing  two  rollers.  On  the 
first  floor  were  the  offices  and  warehouse.  On  the  second  the  large 
boxes  which  required  sewing  were  made  and  finished,  and  there  was 
machinery  for  cutting.  On  the  third  were  manufactured  the  largest 
boxes  that  did  not  require  sewing.  Here,  too,  was  machinery  for 
cutting,  scoring,  etc.     On  the  fourth  and  fifth  the  small  boxes  wore 

o  Sixteenth  Annual  Report,  MaaeachusettH  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1885,  pp.  254, 
268. 

b  Idem,  p.  128. 

«Idem,  p.  156. 

^  See  Table  XV,  p.  257.  According  to  the  incomplete  census  of  1820,  692,  or  29  per 
cent,  of  the  employees  of  paper  mills  were  women,  but  717,  or  over  30  per  cent, 
were  *'boy8  and  girls."  (American  State  Papers,  Finance,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  29-223, 291- 
297.)  In  Massachusetts,  in  1837,  there  were  568  men  and  605  women,  or  more  women 
than  men,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  (Statistical  Tables  Exhibiting  the 
Condition  and  Products  of  Certain  Branches  of  Industry  in  Massachusetts  for  the 
Year  Ending  Apr.  1, 1837.) 

«8eeTableXV,  p.  257. 

/New  York  Daily  Tribune,  August  19,  1846. 

9  Bums,  Life  in  New  York,  1851. 
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made  and  here  the  most  perfect  machinery  was  found.  The  upper 
stories  were  all  subdivided,  ''and  one  part  of  each  occupied  by  the 
men  who  cut  and  prepare  the  work;  the  other  by  the  women  and 
girls  who  finish  the  boxes/'' 

The  manufacture  of  paper  boxes  and  other  fancy  articles  is  said  to 
have  flourished  in  New  York  in  1869  and  to  have  paid  fairly  remunera- 
tive wages  to  the  employees,  most  of  whom  were  females  and  boys.^ 
In  Boston  the  wages  of  paper-box  makers  in  that  year  were,  accord- 
ing to  one  account,  from  $3  to  $4  per  week,^  and  according  to  another 
account,  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  week.*  Wages  in  New  York,  however, 
were  probably  higher,  for  in  1871  the  New  York  Star*  said  that 
there  were  in  New  York  City  5,000  girls  making  paper  boxes  by  the 
piece  for  average  wages  of  $5  per  week,  $9  being  the  highest.  But 
in  Connecticut  in  1874  the  wages  of  women  employed  in  paper-box 
making  were  reported  as  from  $6  to  $9  per  week.^ 

As  for  other  working'conditions,  they  have  probably  changed  Uttle 
since  the  establishment  of  the  factory  system  in  the  making  of  paper 
and  fancy  boxes. 

XAP  AND  PBINT  COLOBINO. 

Before  the  invention  of  machine  processes  for  this  work  many 
women  were  employed  in  coloring  maps  and  prints  by  hand.  This 
work  required  some  taste  and  skill,  and  the  women  colorists  were 
spoken  of  in  1830  as  well  paid  for  their  labor.^  In  1845,  too,  the 
New  York  Tribune  gave  a  very  favorable  picture  of  this  occupation. 
At  that  time  there  were  said  to  be  in  New  York  City  about  200  girls 
engaged  in  coloring  maps.  Their  hours  were  not  more  than  8  or  9 
a  day,  and  their  wages  ranged  from  $3  to  $5  per  week.  The  work 
was  done  by  the  piece,  the  girls  being  paid  from  3  to  10  cents  a 
sheet,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  work.  A  system  of  appren- 
ticeship existed,  the  apprentices  being  paid  about  $1.50  a  week. 
But  only  "a  fair  proportion"  of  apprentices  were  taken,  and  the 
trade  was  "not  overstocked  with  laborers,  as  comparatively  few  who 
work  possess  sufTicient  nicety  of  hand  and  artistic  knowledge  to  excel 
at  the  business."     Much  of  the  work  was  done  by  girls  who  had 

aFreedley,  Philadelphia  and  Ite  Manufactures,  1858,  pp.  402,403. 

6  American  Artisan,  August  4,  1869. 

<:  American  Workman,  May  1,  1869. 

*  Workingman'B  Advocate,  May  8,  1869.      . 

<  Quoted  in  the  American  Workman,  Boston,  February  11, 1871. 

/Twenty-eixth  Annual  Report  of  the  MaasachuBetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor, 
1895,  p.  505. 

9  Carey,  Miscellaneous  Pamphlets,  No.  12,  **To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Daily 
Sentinel.". 
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Studied  painting  and  drawing.  In  1858  one  establishment  in  Phila- 
delphia was  said  to  employ  35  females  in  coloring  maps.* 

The  coloring  of  lithographic  prints  was  another  similar  occupation 
which  was  said  to  have  employed  in  New  York  in  1845  200  or  more 
girls.  This  work  was  generally  done  by  the  week,  and  the  laiger 
establishments  paid  from  $2.50  to  $3.50.  In  some  establishments^ 
however,  wages  had  been  pushed  down  by  an  oversupply  of  litho- 
graphers. *'  In  these  poorer  establishments,  if  we  are  rightly  informed/' 
said  the  Tribune, ''  a  great  portion  of  the  work  is  performed  by  appren- 
tices who  get  at  best  very  poorly  paid  and  sometimes  not  at  all."* 
The  busy  season  was  about  midwinter,  when  preparations  were  going 
forward  for  St.  Valentine's  Day,  and  the  highest  wages  were  paid 
at  that  time.  The  girls  engaged  in  this  occupation,  as  well  as  in 
map  coloring,  were  said  to  be  generally  well  educated. 

In  1851  there  were  reported  to  be  in  New  York  2,000  females 
engaged  in  coloring  prints.  Experts,  according  to  the  account,  could 
earn  as  high  as  from  $3  to  $4.50  a  week  on  the  commonest  work, 
but  the  average  wages  were  not  more  than  $2.50  a  week.^ 

By  1869,  however,  the  introduction  of  stencil  plates  had  thrown  a 
large  number  of  the  map  and  print  colorers  out  of  employment.^ 

BOOEBINDINO. 

Book  folding  and  stitching  were  among  the  early  occupations  of 
women  wage-earners,  and  appear  to  have  been  Uttle  above  the 
sewing  trades  as  regards  wages.  In  1829  Mathew  Carey  referred  to 
the  '^ folders  of  printed  books"  in  Philadelphia  as  among  the  women 
who  received  only  $1.25  per  week.*  A  Uttle  later,  too,  the  Rev.  Ezra 
Stiles  Ely  stated  that  women's  wages  for  folding  and  stitcliing  books, 
both  in  New  York  and  in  Philadelphia,  were  utterly  inadequate  for 
their  support.-^  Two  years  later  15  bookbinders  in  Boston  employed 
60  men,  30  boys,  and  90  women,  the  latter  at  50  cents  a  day.^ 

In  1834,  however,  a  Boston  bookbinder  stated  that  it  was  an  error 
to  say  that  girls  in  bookbinderies  did  not  average  over  $2.50  a  week. 
The  average,  he  said,  was  about  $3,  and  many  girls  could  earn  $4  a 
week  for  10  hours'  labor  a  day.     Wages,  he  said,  were  higher  than 

aFreedley,  Philadelphia  and  Its  Manu&u^turee,  1858,  p.  183. 

&  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  August  25,  1845.  In  1831  two  lithographing  and  15 
engraving  establishments  in  Boston  employed  16  men,  10  boys,  and  80  women. 
(Executive  Documents,  Twenty-second  Congress,  first  session.  Vol.  I.) 

cBums,  Life  in  New  York,  1851. 

rf  Penny,  Think  and  Act,  1869,  p.  19. 

«Free  Enquirer,  December  19,  1829;  Carey,  Miscellaneous  Essays,  p.  267. 

/  Delaware  Free  Press,  February  27,  1830.  Quoted  by  Mathew  Carey  in  his  lettw 
"To  the  Printer  of  the  Delaware  Advertiser." 

g  Executive  Documents,  Twenty -second  Congress,  first  session,  Vol.  I. 

49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  62-1— vol  9 14 
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in  the  tailoring  trade.*  In  Philadelphia  in  1835  wages  ranged  from 
SI  to  $3.60  per  week.*  In  1835,  moreover,  the  master  bookbmders 
of  Philadelphia,  in  response  to  public  agitation,  recognized  the 
10-hour  system  and  resolved  upon  $3  a  week  as  a  minimum  wage 
for  women.®  And  in  the  same  year,  according  to  an  employing 
bookbinder  of  New  York,  the  wages  of  the  women  there  ranged  from 
S2.50  to  $7.50  per  week  on  the  same  kind  of  work,  the  amoimt 
depending  on  the  industry  of  the  particular  woman.^  Nevertheless, 
the  women  had  gone  on  strike,  declaring  the  wages  insufficient  for 
their  support. 

In  1845,  according  to  the  Tribune,*  there  were  from  2,500  to  3,000 
girls  engaged  "in  the  respectable  binderies,"  of  New  York  City,  at 
wages  ranging  from  $1.50  to  $5  or  $6  a  week.  The  average  appears 
to  have  been  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  a  week.  The  folding  was,  of  course, 
at  this  period,  all  done  by  hand,  as  was  the  stitching.  The  hours 
were  from  7  in  the  morning  to  6  La  the  evening,  with  an  hour  for 
dinner.  The  Tribune  article  stated  that  ''ia  the  large  establishments 
the  girls  are  generally  separated  from  the  men  who  work  at  book- 
biading,  and  are  kept  ia  tolerable  order."  According  to  the  Tribune, 
too,  most  of  the  women  bookbinders  lived  in  comparative  comfort, 
the  majority  boarding  with  relatives  or  friends  and  thus  being  *'  better 
fed,  lodged,  and  cared  for  than  those  girls  who  have  to  Uve  at  the 
cheap  pubUc  boarding  houses."  The  price  paid  for  board  was  given 
as  $1.75  to  $2  a  week,  and  extra  for  washing.  The  chief  evils  com- 
plained of  were  that  in  some  establishments  the  work  was  "dribbled 
out  by  piecemeal,  so  that  the  girls  on  the  average  do  not  work  more 
than  half  the  time,"  and  that  "the  skillful  worker  just  through  her 
apprenticehood  is  too  often  sent  adrift  to  make  room  for  raw  hands." 

The  piece  rates  paid  in  large  establishments  were:  For  folding 
single  8vo.  sheets,  2  cents  per  hundred;  for  double  Svo.,  3}  cents;  for 
double  12mo.,  5}  cents,  and  for  stitching  common  work  2^  cents  per 
hundred  sheets.*  The  rates  were  so  arranged  that  the  weekly  wages 
for  folding  and  for  stitching  were  about  the  same. 

oBoeton  Transcript,  May  30,  1834.  See  also  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  pp.  269,  272,  276,  and  310,  for  the 
wages  of  women  book  sewers  and  folders  in  1837,  1838,  1840,  and  1860.  In  1837  and 
1838  the  wages  of  book  folders  were  given  as  from  $3.25  to  $5.50  per  week  and  of  book 
sewers  as  from  |3  to  $6  per  week.  In  1840  the  folders  were  reported  to  receive  about 
$4  per  week  and  the  sewers  from  $4  to  $5.  In  1860  the  folders  ranged  from  $4  to  $5 
per  week  and  the  sewers  from  $5  to  $6  per  week. 

&  Table  G,  p.  263,  gives  the  number  of  women  employed,  the  wages,  and  the  hours 
in  the  bookbinderies  of  Philadelphia  in  1835  as  ascertained  by  a  committee  of  the 
master  bookbinders. 

c  Radical  Reformer  and  Workingman's  Advocate,  Philadelphia,  July  4,  1835. 

'  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  June  24, 1835. 

«  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  August  20,  1845. 
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A  regular  apprenticeship  to  book  folding  and  stitching  appears  to 
have  been  customary.  But  in  some  estabUshments,  it  was  said,  girls 
were  engaged  as  apprentices  and  told  they  must  work  6  weeks  for 
nothing,  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  6  weeks  were  discharged  to  make 
room  for  new  apprentices." 

In  1851  a  small  army  of  book  folders  was  said  to  be  employed  in  the 
Bible  House  and  Tract  Society's  buildings  in  New  York  and  in  other 
large  bookbinderies.  Wages  ranged  from  $2  to  $6  a  week,  the  aver- 
age being  about  $3.50.  Book  sewers,  it  was  said,  could  earn  from  $5 
to  $5.50  per  week.*  A  couple  of  years  later  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
True  National  Democrat*  proposed  that  bookbinding  should  be 
practically  given  up  to  women. 

A  book-folding  machine  was  introduced  before  1858,**  but  the  work, 
which  had  formerly  been  done  by  hand  with  only  a  knife  to  lay  the 
fold,  was  still  performed  by  girls,  though  the  number  needed  for  a 
given  amount  of  work  was  greatly  reduced.  The  sewing  of  books  by 
machinery  was  not  introduced  until  within  comparatively  recent 
years,  and  has  never  displaced  the  binding  frames  on  the  higher 
grades  of  work.  This,  too,  saved  labor,  but  resulted  in  no  change 
as  regards  the  sex  of  the  workers. 

Wages  remained  low.  In  1863  book  sewers  in  New  York  were  said 
to  receive  about  $3  a  week.*  In  1868,  however,  one  girl  testified 
before  a  meeting  of  working  women  in  New  York  that  at  book  folding 
she  could  earn  $4  to  $5  a  week,  working  moderately,  and  that  girls  at 
hard  work  could  earn  from  $8  to  $9.  A  deaf-mute  binder  said  that 
she  made  $6  a  week.^  Virginia  Penny,  too,  stated  about  1870  that  a 
gilder  in  a  bookbindery  received  $6  a  week,  or  $1  a  day  of  10  hours, 
equal  to  10  cents  an  hour.^  And  in  1871  the  New  York  Star  *  said 
that  7,000  girls  worked  in  New  York  bookbinderies  for  wages  of  from 
$6  to  $8  per  week.  The  folders  and  stitchers,  however,  by  hard 
labor,  were  said  to  earn  from  $2  to  $9  per  week.  In  Boston,  more- 
over, in  1869,  women  employed  by  bookbinders  are  said  to  have 
earned  only  $2  per  week.' 

a  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  August  22, 1845. 

6  Bums,  Life  in  New  York,  1851. 

c  Quoted  in  The  Una,  September,  1853. 

^  Freedley,  Philadelphia  and  Its  Manufactures,  1858,  p.  178* 

«  Fincher's  Trades'  Review,  November  21,  1863. 

/The  Revolution,  October  1, 1868. 

g  Penny,  How  Women  Can  Make  Money,  p.  xiii. 

&  Quoted  in  the  American  Workman,  February  11, 187L 

<  American  Workman,  May  1, 1869. 
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Trades'  Union  referred  to  printing,  in  the  New  England  States,  as 
"in  a  certain  measure  governed  by  females."" 

Wages,  though  low,  were  somewhat  higher  than  in  the  garment 
trades.  But  in  1834  there  were  said  to  be  hundreds  of  girls  in  Boston 
employed  in  printing  offices,  bookbinderios,  etc.,  who  earned  only 
about  $2.50  a  week,  and  were  obliged  to  pay  out  of  this  $1.50  a  week 
for  board.* 

In  other  parts  of  the  country,  however,  the  employment  of  women 
printers  was  not  common  imtil  many  years  later.  Nevertheless,  a 
Philadelphia  paper  frankly  congratulated  the  Bostonians  on  having 
found  in  female  labor  a  means  of  cheapening  the  cost  of  composition 
in  printing.  Attributing  the  destitution  of  "20,000  females"  in 
northern  cities  to  **  the  American  system,"  which,  it  said,  had  thrown 
out  of  employment  their  husbands  and  fathers,  this  paper  stated  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  the  printing  business  should  not  be  turned 
over  to  them.  And,  since  ''  the  labor  of  females  can  not  command 
more  than  half  the  wages  that  men  can,"  it  "would  have  a  powerful 
influence  in  reducing  the  expenses  of  printing."^  The  next  year  the 
Typographical  Society  of  Philadelphia  was  agitated  over  a  rumor 
that  one  of  its  members  intended  to  employ  women  as  compositors, 
but  the  rumor  was  denied.  In  1835,  however,  a  similar  rumor  caused 
the  Washington  society  to  send  a  circular  letter  of  inquiry  to  the 
societies  in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Baltimore.^ 

An  attempt  was  made  in  New  York  during  the  thirties  to  introduce 
women  into  printing  offices  as  compositors,  but  the  practice  was 
soon  abandoned,^  and  it  was  not  until  about  1853  that  the  movement 
for  the  employment  of  women  typesetters  began  to  assume  impor- 
tance outside  of  New  England.  In  that  year  girl  typesetters  were 
employed  on  the  New  York  Day  Book,^  and  a  strike  for  higher 
wages  among  the  journeymen  printers  of  Pittsburg  resulted  in  the 
employment  of  women  and  girls  as  compositors  upon  the  two  prin- 
cipal daily  penny  papers  of  that  city,  the  Chronicle  and  Dispatch.^ 
Early  in  the  next  year,  1854,  it  was  said  that  female  compositors  were 
employed  in  the  offices  of  three  Cincinnati  daily  papers  ''which  stood 

o  National  Laborer,  November  12,  1836. 

6  Boston  Tranncript,  May  27,  1834. 

c  Banner  of  the  Constitution,  May  4,  1831. 

^  See  "A  Documentary  History  of  the  Early  Organizations  of  Printers,"  by  Ethel- 
bert  Stewart,  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  61,  p.  884. 

«  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  September  15,  1845. 

/  The  Una,  August  1, 1853.  In  1868,  however,  the  editor  of  the  Taxpayer  claimed 
the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  printer  in  that  city  "to  iufitruct  and  employ  female 
compositors."    The  Revolution,  Oct.  8, 1868. 

9  Idem,  October,  1853. 
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reader.  Nevertheless,  the  Boston  Stereotype  Foundry  reported  that 
it  employed  three  young  ladies  to  read  proof,  and  paid  them  from  $3 
to  S5  per  week  for  9  hours  a  day.  A  woman  was  also  employed  as 
proof  rcitder  at  the  Bible  House,  at  $5  or  $6  a  week.' 

As  printers  women  were  employed  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  is 
generally  supposed.  Miss  Abbott  has  found  that  even  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  there  were  one  or  more  women  printers  in  eight  dif- 
ferent States — Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina — and, 
further,  that  these  women  were  both  compositors  and  worked  at  the 
press.^  Most  of  these  women,  like  the  nieces  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
in  Philadelphia,  appear'  to  have  been  engaged  in  independent  busi- 
nesa,  though  some  of  them  may  have  been  wage-earners.  From  the 
beginning  the  employment  of  women  has  been  much  more  common 
in  the  ''book  and  job''  branch  of  the  business  than  in  newspaper 
offices. 

In  1830  the  Boston  Courier  referred  to  the  employment  of  women 
as  printers  in  the  ''establishments  for  book  printing''  of  that  city 
as  "an  evil  of  recent  growth."  The  number  so  employed,  it  was 
said,  was  "sufficient  to  lessen  very  considerably  the  calls  for  journey- 
men and  to  dishearten  all  who,  as  apprentices,  were  ambitious  of 
distinguishing  themselves  as  faithful  and  skillful  printers."^  In  the 
same  year  Joseph  Tuckerman  asserted  that,  "in  consequence  of  the 
improved  machinery  which  is  now  used  in  printing,  and  by  the 
substitution  of  boys  and  girls  for  men  in  the  work  of  printing  offices, 
there  are  at  this  time,  or  within  the  past  sunmier  there  have  been, 
in  our  city,  between  two  and  three  hundred  journeymen  printers 
who  have  been  able  at  best  to  obtain  but  occasional  employment 
in  the  occupation  in  which  they  have  been  educated."**  In  1831,  too, 
the  editor  of  a  Boston  paper  estimated  that  200  women  were  employed 
in  printing  in  that  city.* 

Employment  in  printing  offices,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  at 
this  early  date  a  somewhat  important  occupation  for  women  in  New 
England.  It  was  mentioned  in  1834  by  the  women  strikers  at  Lynn 
as  a  possible  alternative  employment  to  shoe  binding,-^  and  a  strike 
of  printers  occurred  in  Boston  in  18"  5  on  account  of  the  employment 
of  women  in  setting  type.^    By  1836,  too,  a  committee  of  the  National 

o  Penny,  How  Women  Can  Make  Money,  pp.  30,  31. 
&  Abbott,  Women  in  Industry,  p.  246. 
c  Boston  Courier,  August  25,  1830. 

^  Tuckerman,  An  Essay  on  the  Wages  Paid  to  Females,  Philadelphia,  March  25, 
1830,  p.  13. 
«  Quoted  in  the  Banner  of  the  Constitution,  May  4, 1831. 
/  Lynn  Record,  January  8,  1834. 
g  History  of  Women  in  Trade  Unions,  Volume  X  of  this  report,  p.  46. 
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The  entrance  of  women  printera  into  newspaper  offices  was  usually, 
perhaps,  as  strike  breakers  and  often  at  lower  wages  than  were  paid 
men.  In  Boston  in  1864,  for  example,  at  the  time  of  a  printers' 
strike,  women  were  substituted  for  men  at  lower  wages."  In  1866, 
however,  when  the  Boston  Traveller  decided  to  reduce  wages,  it  was 
said  that  though  the  original  intention  had  been  to  so  reduce  that  the 
women  should  receive  less  than  the  men,  it  was  finally  decided  to 
reduce  both  alike.*  And  in  1870  it  was  reported  that  since  the 
strike  of  1864  women  had  been  employed  on  the  Boston  Transcript 
and  Traveller  on  full  hours  and  had  received  men's  wages,  averaging 
$18  per  week  earnings.*  The  women  printers  on  the  New  York 
World,  moreover,  who  were  originally  employed  as  strike  breakers,** 
and  of  whom  there  were  25  in  March,  1868,  were  paid  the  same  wages 
as  men,  40  cents  per  thousand  ems  for  day  work  and  50  cents  for 
night  work,  and  some  of  them  were  able  to  earn  from  $15  to  $20  per 
week,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  as  they  had  only  been  tried  for  three 
years,  they  were  in  experience  scarcely  out  of  the  period  that  with  a 
man  would  have  been  apprenticeship.*  Women,  however,  after  a 
three  years'  trial,  were  declared  by  the  World  not  to  be  as  good  as 
men,-^  and  were  finally  discharged  and  men  substituted.^  Usually, 
indeed,  in  such  cases  either  the  women  were  discharged  or  their 
wages  were  reduced. 

A  printers'  strike  in  Rochester,  too,  in  1864,  caused  the  employ- 
ment of  women  compositors.  But  in  this  case,  though  the  employers 
had  pledged  themselves  to  give  permanent  employment  to  the  girls, 
they  are  said  to  have  been  discharged  as  soon  as  men  could  be  pro- 
cured.* 

In  the  same  year  the  employment  of  one  female  printer  on  an 
Albany  paper  caused  a  strike  and  bitter  denunciation,  by  the  em- 
ployer concerned,  of  the  union  for  ** waging  warfare  upon  women 
who  are  driven  by  their  necessities  to  seek  employment  in  printing 
offices."  To  this  a  writer  in  Fincher's  Trades'  Review  repUed  that 
the  trouble  was  not  too  little  work  for  women,  but  too  much  work  and 
too  low  wages,  and  that  the  trade  unions  had  always  sympathized 
with  them  and  constituted  their  only  hope  of  relief.' 

°  Daily  Evening  Voice,  December  9, 1864.  In  one  establishment,  however,  accord- 
ing to  the  Voice,  when  the  girls  found  that  they  were  being  employed  at  a  25  per  cent 
reduction  from  the  wages  paid  even  men  "scabs,"  they  "refused  to  work  for  less  than 
the  men,  and  the  employer  in  his  strait  was  obliged  to  pay  them  equal  wages.'' 

ft  Idem,  January  5,  8,  1866. 

«  Woman's  Journal,  January  29,  1870. 

d  Workingman's  Advocate,  November  2,  1867. 

<The  Revolution,  March  19, 1868. 

/  Idem,  October  1,  1868. 

0  Idem,  October  8,  1868. 

*  Fincher's  Trades*  Review,  June  4, 1SG4, 

i  Idem,  May  7,  1864. 
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In  San  Francisco  women  were  substituted  for  men  as  compositors 
as  the  result  of  a  printers'  strike  in  1869.  In  January  of  that  year  it 
was  said  that  female  compositors  set  up  the  San  Francisco  Cali- 
fomian."  And  in  December,  1870,  there  were  reported  to  be  7 
female  compositors  on  the  San  Francisco  Call,  10  in  the  office  of  the 
''Woman's  Cooperative  Printing  Union,"  and  several  on  the  Pioneer, 
the  woman's  journal.* 

A  strike  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1869,  also  led  to  the  employment 
of  women  side  by  side  with  men  at  the  same  wages,  sometimes  $16  a 
week,  in  one  of  the  newspajyer  offices  of  that  city.* 

Strikes,  however,  were  not  the  only  cause  of  the  substitution  of 
women  for  men  as  printers.  The  comparative  cheapness  of  woman's 
work,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  was  a  powerful  factor.  When 
the  Western  Publishers'  Association  in  1864  passed  a  resolution  rec- 
ommending '^the  employment  of  female  help  whenever  it  can  be  done 
conveniently,"**  the  typographical  union  declared  that  the  pub- 
lishers favored  the  employment  of  women  merely  on  account  of  its 
economy,  and  urged  women  printers  not  to  work  for  lower  wages  than 
men.*  In  the  same  year,  however,  the  Western  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion estabUshed  a  school  in  Chicago  for  the  instruction  of  women, 
where  in  July  40  or  50  women  were  said  to  be  employed  at  $4  a  week. 
About  the  same  time  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the  Chicago  dailies 
boasted  that  he  had  ''placed  materials  in  remote  rooms  of  the  city 
and  secretly  instructed  girls  to  set  type."  ^  In  1869  the  employing 
printers  of  New  York  followed  the  example  of  the  Western  Publishers' 
Association  and  passed  a  resolution  "that  the  master  printers  of  this 
city,  recognizing  the  importance  of  female  labor  in  our  composing 
rooms,  do  agree  to  employ  females  as  compositors,"  upon  which 
the  Workingman's  Advocate,   in  conformity  with   the   trade-union 

a  The  Revolution,  January  28, 1869. 

6  Workingman's  Advocate,  December  10, 1870;  The  Revolution,  January  12, 1871. 

cThe  Revolution,  January  20,  1870. 

^  The  Printer,  Jnly,  1864.  At  a  printers'  convention  held  in  Springfield,  III.,  about 
1860,  resolutions  were  adopted  declaring  that  the  employment  of  women  as  composi- 
tors had  been  found  "a  decided  benefit  as  regards  moral  influence  and  steady  work, 
and  also  as  offering  better  wages  to  a  deserving  class,''  and  that  therefore  this  association 
recommended  "to  its  members  the  employment  of  females  whenever  practicable." 
(Dall,  Woman's  Right  to  Labor,  p.  92.) 

'Idem,  August,  1864. 

/  Fincher's  Trades'  Re\iew,  October  1, 1864.  A  writer  in  Fincher's  Trades*  Review, 
commenting  upon  the  competition  of  girls  introduced  by  this  school,  said:  ''The  thing 
has  been  tried  before,  and  the  boys  have  generally  managed  to  take  the  whole  of  them 
prisoners  in  a  single  campaign,  and  set  them  up  for  life  at  housekeeping.  That's  the 
tactics  for  such  emergencies.  Marry  'em  or  find  husbands  for  them."  (Fincher's 
Trades'  Review,  June  4,  1864.) 
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policy,  iLTged  the  women  to  demand  the  same  rate  of  pay  as  the  men 
whom  they  supplanted  had  received.' 

The  object  of  the  employers  was  undoubtedly  to  secure  cheaper 
and  more  docile  labor,  and  in  this  they  were  evidently  successful. 
In  November,  1865,  it  was  stated  that  the  men*  printers  were  to  be 
discharged  from  the  Boston  Courier  office  and  women  put  in  their 
places.  "The  compositors  of  the  Courier,"  said  the  Daily  Evening 
Voice,  "have  been  receiving  latterly,  since  they  were  'cut  down,' 
40  cents  a  thousand  ems;  the  girk  are  to  receive  but  25  cents  per 
thousand  'ems'  for  leaded  matter,  and  30  cents  for  solid  matter. 
♦  *  *  The  women,  *  *  *  by  this  scale  of  prices,  will  be  able 
to  earn  about  $7  a  week  by  working  10  hours  a  day  at  an  unhealthy 
trade,  which  breaks  down  most  printers  before  they  reach  the  middle 
age  of  life."*  Early  in  1866,  too,  another  Boston  daily  is  said  to 
have  discharged  its  men  printers  and  introduced  women.^  In  1869 
the  girls  employed  in  printing  offices  in  Boston  were  reported  to  earn 
$4  a  week.** 

In  1868  various  estimates  placed  the  number  of  women  compositors 
in  New  York  at  from  200  «  to  500.-^  At  first  they  had  been  paid,  it 
was  said,  the  same  wages  as  men,  from  40  to  50  cents  per  thousand 
ems,  but  at  that  time  they  received  only  from  25  to  45  cents,  the 
average  being  about  35  cents.  ^  Women  compositors  were  at  that 
time  employed  in  the  office  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  one  of  them, 
who  had  been  fifteen  years  at  the  business,  is  said  to  have  made,  at 
37  cents  a  thousand,  about  $18  a  week.  A  speaker  at  a  meeting  of 
the  women's  imion  in  New  York  in  1868  said  that  "in  many  printing 
offices,  both  in  this  city  and  in  Brooklyn,  many  ladies  were  getting 
30  cents  a  thousand."  ^  The  "Women's  New  York  Typographical 
Union,  No.  1,"  however,  established  as  its  scale  of  prices  40  cents 
per  thousand  ems,*  and  was  said  by  1869  to  have  raised  wages  in 
several  large  establishments,  notably  the  Independent,  which  had  in- 
creased the  pay  of  its  women  from  35  to  40  cents  per  thousand  ems.* 

o  Workingman's  Advocate,  Febniaiy  20,  1869. 

6  Daily  Evening  Voice,  November  16,  1865.  Fincher's  Trades'  Review  also  spoke 
of  the  opening  up  of  the  printing  trades  to  women  as  far  from  being  a  humanitarian 
measure,  one  which  subjected  girls  "to  torture,  trials,  and  temptations,  that  may 
prove  their  ruin  physically  and  morally."  (Fincher's  Trades'  Review,  October  1, 
1864.) 

cidem,  January  11,  1866. 

d  American  Workman,  May  1,  1869. 

«The  Revolution,  October  15,  1868. 

/Idem,  March  19,  1868. 

^Idem,  October  8,  1868. 

&  Idem,  March  18,  1869. 
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A  little  later,  however;  it  was  said  that  '*  the  female  compositors  em- 
ployed by  the  American  Tract  Society  of  New  York  have  petitioned 
for  the  same  rate  of  pay  as  the  men  receive."*  And  in  1871  there 
were  reported  to  be  in  New  York  about  200  "female  compositors," 
who  worked  "  by  the  piece,  at  prices  20  per  cent  lower  than  the  men."  • 
In  1875,  the  wages  of  women  compositors  were  said  to  be  30  cents 
per  thousand  ems  or  $10  a  week.  For  the  latter  fixed  sum  they 
were  expected  to  set  nearly  6,000  ems  per  day.^  It  is  evident  that 
women  worked  for  less  than  men,  and  this  fact  constantly  tended  to 
influence  employers  to  hire  women  printers. 

Machinery,  too,  had  some  influence  over  the  introduction  of 
women  printers.  In  1865  a  contest  between  the  Alden  typesetting 
machine  operated  by  two  women  and  a  compositor  from  the  New  York 
World  resulted  in  nearly  twice  as  many  ems  by  the  machine  as  by  the 
man.'  The  influence  of  the  machine,  however,  has  been  slight, 
partly  because  women  have  not  the  endurance  to  compete  with  men 
in  speed,  but  primarily  because  the  imion  has  controlled  the  machine. 

As  early  as  1865,  according  to  Mr.  Malcolm  Macleod,  organizer  of 
the  machinists'  union,  the  typesetting  in  many  printing  oflices  in  New 
York  was  done  principally  by  women,*  most  of  them,  it  was  later 
added,  from  New  England/  And  in  1870  women  compositors  were 
said  to  have  been  "for  years  successfully  employed  by  the  Harpers, 
and — with  the  exception  of  the  offices  of  the  daily  morning  papers, 
where  their  physical  education  has  not  left  them  the  strength  to  endure 
night  labor — ^in  nearly  all  the  book  and  paper  offices  in  the  city;  and 
the  work  that  they  are  able  to  do  equals  both  in  quantity  and  qual- 
ity that  done  by  men. "  9 

In  other  places,  too,  women  printers  began  to  be  employed.  Miss 
Susan  B.  Anthony  stated  in  October,  1868,  that  she  had  received  some 
14  appUcants  for  women  typesetters,  including  one  from  the  Orange 
(N.  J.)  Journal  for  a  forewoman  to  manage  the  office,  and  one  from 
the  Galveston  (Tex.)  Courier  for  six  compositors  and  one  forewoman.* 

<»Workingman*8  Advocate,  June  25,  1870;  The  Revolution,  July  28,  1870;  The 
Woman's  Journal,  Boston  and  Chicago,  June  11, 1870.  About  this  time  it  was  asserted 
that  the  large  religious  publishing  houses  generally  refused  to  employ  women  com- 
positoiB.    (The  American  Workman,  July  2,  1870.) 

&  American  Workman,  February  11,  1871.  Quoted  from  the  New  York  Star.  In 
1870  a  female  compositor  in  the  office  of  the  Bridgeport  Standard  is  said  to 
have  earned  more  at  a  piece  rate  than  any  of  the  half  dozen  men  who  set  type  in  the 
office.    (The  Woman's  Journal,  Boston  and  Chicago,  June  18,  1870.) 

c  Ames,  Sex  in  Industry,  1875,  p.  85. 

dThe  Printer,  July,  1865. 

«  Fincher's  Trades'  Review,  February  4,  1865. 

/  DaUy  Evening  Voice,  December  23,  1865. 

f  The  Revolution,  May  12,  1870. 

A  Idem,  October  29, 1868.    Miss  Anthony  was  editor  of  The  Revolution* 
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About  the  same  time  the  Woman's  Typographical  Union  of  New 
York  refused  the  request  of  a  Galveston,  Tex.,  editor,  for  a  number 
of  women  compositors,  on  the  ground  that  the  wages  offered  were  less 
than  the  established  price  in  that  city.'  A  little  later  there  were 
other  instances  of  the  employment  of  forewomen.  One  was  employed, 
for  instance;  in  this  capacity  on  the  Christian  Register  of  Boston  in 
1870,^  and  another  on  the  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette  in  1871.'  In 
the  latter  year  women  compositors  were  said  to  have  been  driven 
from  the  Chicago  Mail  by  the  men.^ 

In  entering  upon  the  printing  trade,  however,  women  were  con- 
tinually hampered  by  lack  of  training,  and  to  this  lack  must  be 
attributed,  in  part,  their  comparatively  low  wages.  It  was  early 
complained  that  women  were  not  allowed  to  learn  everything  con- 
nected with  the  business,  but  were  confined  to  setting  a  few  different 
kinds  of  type.  This,  it  was  said,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  their  low 
wages.'  And,  when  women  compositors  were  declared  by  the  New 
York  World  not  to  be  as  good  as  men,  the  women  replied  that  they 
would  be  as  good  if  they  were  allowed  to  serve  an  apprenticeship.^ 
About  the  same  time  a  speaker  at  a  meeting  of  the  Women's  Typo- 
graphical Union  of  New  York  said  that  women  did  not  expect  the 
same  wages,  as  they  ^'had  not  had  the  same  chance  to  learn  as  the 
men,  who  were  apprenticed  to  the  trade.''' 

In  Boston,  even,  where  women  had  long  been  emploj^d,  the  lack 
of  apprenticeship  was  spoken  of  as  a  handicap.  In  1865  the  city 
printing  of  Boston  is  said  to  have  been  obtained  by  an  employer 
who  secured  it  by  substituting  girls  and  boys  for  men.  ''We  would 
like  to  know,"  wrote  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Evening  Voice,  in  com- 
ment, '4f  the  city  government  of  Boston  will  be  satisfied  with  having 
their  work  botched  by  female  printers  who  serve  no  apprenticeship 
other  than  to  learn  the  position  of  type  in  a  case,  and  the  mechanical 
operation  of  standing  them  on  end?''^ 

Primarily,  in  order  to  supply  this  need  for  a  systematic  training 
for  women  printers,  the  Working  Women's  Association  of  New  York 
proposed  in  1868  to  establish  a  '*  female  printing  office,"  on  the  coop- 
erative plan.-^  The  next  year,  indeed,  there  was  a  Woman's  Coopera- 
tive Printing  Union  in  San  Francisco,  which  was  appealing  to  the 

o  Workingman's  Advocate,  November  7,  1868. 
&  American  Workman,  June  18,  1870. 
«  The  Revolution,  February  2,  1871. 
rf  Idem,  May  26,  1871. 

•  Idem,  March  19,  1868. 
/Idem,  October  1,  1868. 
9 Idem,  Octobers,  1868. 

*  Daily  Evening  Voice,  March  2, 1865. 
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public  to  buy  shares.  ''The  object  of  the  selling  shares/'  said  the 
San  Francisco  Mercury,^  ''is  to  obtain  capital  to  purchase  more  mate- 
rial, in  order  that  more  women  may  be  employed,  and  more  young 
girls  can  learn  typesetting.  Constant  applications  are  made  for 
positions,  which  must  be  rejected,  owing  not  to  want  of  work,  but 
to  want  of  type."^  It  is  not  known  what  was  accomplished  by  the 
San  Francisco  Union,  and  nothing  appears  to  have  been  done  in  New 
York. 

Early  in  1869,  however,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  at  the  time  of  a  strike 
of  Typographical  Union  No.  6,  of  New  York,  made  an  appeal  to  a 
meeting  of  employing  printers  for  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  schocd 
for  girls  in  the  art  of  typesetting.  "Give  us  the  means,"  she  wrote, 
"and  we  will  soon  give  you  competent  women  compositors."  Nat- 
urally "her  views  seemed  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  meeting."^ 
But,  also  naturally,  this  move  roused  the  anger  of  the  Typographical 
Union  against  Miss  Anthony.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
anything  further  was  done  in  New  York  at  this  time  in  the  direction 
of  founding  a  school  to  teach  women  typesetting. 

The  proportion  of  women  to  the  total  number  of  employees  engaged 
in  the  group  of  occupations  included  under  "printing  and  publishing" 
has,  however,  steadily  increased  since  1870,  when  it  was  9.1  per  cent, 
until  in  1900  it  was  17.6  per  cent,  and  in  1905,  20.3  per  cent.*  Not 
including  1,231  in  "Printing  and  publishing,  not  specified,"  in  1870, 
the  number  of  women  employed  increased  from  1,569  in  1870^  to 
37,614  in  1905.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  one  of  the  industries  in 
which  women  are  gaining  at  the  expense  of  men. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INDUSTRIES. 

In  many  other  manufacturing  industries  women  have  long  been 
employed.  As  early  as  1820, 361  women,  10,467  men, and  1,083  "boys 
and  girls"  were  reported  to  be  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  various 
metal  products,  not  including  clocks,  clock  cases,  and  watches, 
which  reported  23  women,  103  men,  and  7  "boys  and  girls."  There 
were  reported  also  under  lumber  and  woodworking  trades  36  women, 
2,360  men,  and  240  "boys  and  girls."  Fifty-six  women,  2,306 
men,  and  116  "boys  and  girls,"  moreover,  were  given  under  chemical 
industries;  4  women,  547  men,  and  121  "boys  and  girls"  under  clay 
and  pottery  industries,  not  including  glass;  and  79  women,  3,469 
men,  and  1,009  "boys  and  girls"  under  leather  industries,  not  includ- 

a  Quoted  in  The  Revolution,  September  2,  1869. 

&  An  earlier  notice  of  thb  ''union"  occurs  in  The  Revolution,  July  15, 1869. 
«The  Revolution,  February  4,  1868. 

<<  Bee  Table  XV,  p.258,  and  Special  Reports  of  the  Census  Office,  Manufactures, 
1905,  Part  I,  p.  Ixxxi. 
€  See  Table  XV,  p.  258,  footnote  a. 
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ing  boots  and  shoes.    No  women,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
employed  at  that  time  in  glass  works.' 

XSTAL  WOBKXBS. 

A  lai^  increase  in  the  proportion  of  women  employees  has  occurred 
siQce  1850^  in  the  manufacture  of  ^'metals  and  metal  products  other 
than  iron  and  steel.''  A  slight  increase  occurred  between  1890  and 
1905  in  the  group  "iron  and  steel,"  which  can  be  traced  to  the  divi- 
sion "steel  works  and  rolling  mills/'  and  is  probably  wholly  in  the  tin- 
plate  department,  where  women  work  at  separating  the  sheets  after 
the  pickling  process.  But  the  proportion  of  women  to  the  total  number 
of  employees  in  the  group  "metals  and  metal  products  other  than  iron 
and  steel"  increased  from  3.4  per  cent  in  1850  to  14.2  per  cent  iq  1905. 
Within  this  group  the  chief  industries  employing  women  are  the  man- 
ufacture of  jewelry,  in  which  the  proportion  of  women  employees 
increased  from  7.4  per  cent  in  1850  to  30.6  per  cent  in  1900,  and  the 
manufacture  of  watches,  in  which  the  proportion  of  women  increased 
from  14.8  per  cent  iq  1860  to  50.5  per  cent  in  1900.  There  was  a 
great  increase,  too,  from  2.9  per  cent  in  1850  to  22.7  per  cent  in  1900, 
in  the  proportion  of  women  employees  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  clocks.*' 

In  the  manufacture  of  metals  the  work  of  women  has  generally 
been  polishing,  filing,  soldering,  tending  the  lighter  forms  of  machin- 
ery, and  weighing  and  packing  the  lighter  articles.  Their  increase 
is  due  to  a  combination  of  labor-saving  machinery  and  minute  divi- 
sion of  labor. 

One  of  the  early  occupations  of  this  kind  in  which  women  were  said 
to  be  engaged  was  the  rubbing  of  type  in  order  to  smooth  it  after  it 
had  been  cast  in  a  mold.  The  type  was  rubbed  by  hand  on  a  flat 
stone.  Little  skill  was  required  and  the  work  was  very  monotonous. 
As  early  as  1831  the  type  and  stereotype  founders  of  Boston  employed 
83  men,  29  boys,  and  55  women.  The  wages  of  the  latter  were 
reported  to  be  from  42  to  50  cents  a  day.**  In  1851  women  type 
rubbers  in  New  York  were  said  to  be  paid  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per 
week.* 

Women  were  early  employed  in  polishing  metals  of  all  kinds,  and 
by  1868  there  were  enough  women  metal  burnishers  in  New  York  to 
form  a  "Female  Burnishers'  Association.  "^    In  1863  it  was  said  that 

a  American  State  Papers,  Finance,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  29-223,  291-297. 

&  See  Table  IX,  p.  250. 

c  See  Table  XVI,  p.  258. 

^  Executive  Documents,  Twenty-second  Congress,  first  session. 

cBums,  Life  in  New  York,  1851. 

/  Workingman's  Advocate,  June  13, 1868. 
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the  silver  burnishers  in  Philadelphia  received  a  cent  apiece  for  table- 
spoons, of  which  they  could  do  only  30  or  35  a  day,  making  about  $1.80 
per  week."  But  in  1868  the  New  York  metal  burmshers  complained 
that,  on  account  of  a  reduction  in  wages  of  30  to  45  per  cent  upon  all 
kinds  of  work,  they  were  able  to  make  only  from  $3  to  $10  a  week, 
whereas  they  had  formerly  made  from  $14  to  as  high  as  $20  a  week.* 
A  little  later  in  the  year  a  woman  metal  burnisher  said  at  a  meeting 
of  Working  Women's  Association  No.  2  of  New  York  that  she  could 
make  with  slow  work  $8  and  working  very  hard  $20  a  week.*  And 
in  1870  women  burnishers  in  New  York  were  said  to  receive  from 
$5  to  $17  a  week.^' 

As  early  as  1867  women  were  employed  by  one  gas  manufacturing 
establishment  in  New  York  on  the  finer  sorts  of  brass  filings.  But 
the  employer  in  this  case  objected  to  having  his  name  given  because 
he  thought  "his  male  operatives  would  desert  him  were  it  known  that 
a  part  of  their  work  is  now  done  by  women."* 

In  1867,  too,  the  Morse  Twist  Drill  and  Machine  Company  of  New 
Bedford  employed  24  female  machinists  in  filing  of  a  light  nature, 
tending  light  machines,  grinding  drills,  and  other  miscellaneous  tasks. 
This  was  said  to  be  *'a  new  branch  of  trade"  opened  "to  female 
labor."  The  women  were  employed  in  a  department  by  themselves 
and  were  said  to  earn  good  wages.-^  And  in  1870  Mrs.  Robert  Dale 
Owen  stated  in  an  address  before  "Sorosis"  that  "in  the  soldering  of 
tubes  for  steam  engines  and  the  like  there  is  great  scope  for  female 
labor,  and  young  girls  are  employed  to  bind  the  tubes  with  wire  pre- 
paratory to  the  soldering.  This  is  not  very  hard  work  and  is  very 
remunerative."^ 

In  1872,  moreover,  women  were  commonly  employed  in  weighing 
and  filing  coined  money  in  the  mints,^  and  in  the  manufacture  of  nails 
and  tacks.  In  a  nail  factory  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  in  that  year  "numer- 
ous women  and  children"  were  said  to  be  "usefully  employed." 
They  apparently  operated  machinery,  for  it  was  stated  that  a  girl 
running  a  machine  for  making  leather-headed  tacks  could  turn  out 
120,000  tacks  a  day.^  They  probably  also  sorted  and  packed  the 
nails  and  tacks  and  made  paper  boxes.     The  proportion  of  women  in 

a  Fincher's  Trades'  Review,  November  21,  1863. 

ft  Workingman's  Advocate,  June  13,  1868. 

cThe  Revolution,  October  1, 1868. 

d  The  Woman's  Journal,  Boston  and  Chicago,  February  26, 1870.  Quoted  from  the 
New  York  Evening  Post. 

«  Daily  Evening  Voice,  March  2, 1867.  From  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  New 
York  Working  Women's  Protective  Union. 

/Scientific  American,  January  26, 1867,  p.  62. 

9  The  Revolution,  March  24,  1870. 

*  Greeley  and  others.  Great  Industries  of  the  United  States,  1872,  p.  153. 

^Idena^pp.  1077,1078. 
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all  hardware  manufacture,  however,  declined  between  1850  and  1880. 
In  1850,  12.5  per  cent  of  the  employees  were  females,  and  in  1860, 
11.8  per  cent.  In  1870,  8.1  per  cent  were  women  and  9.5  per  cent 
children,  and  in  1880,  5.8  per  cent  were  women  and  9.3  per  cent  chil- 
dren.^ In  the  latter  year  it  was  said  that  women  were  employed 
chiefly  in  packing  the  smaller  articles  of  hardware,  and  sometimes 
also  in  tending  light  machinery  and  as  clerks  in  offices.^  In  1874 
women  brass  finishers  in  Connecticut  were  reported  to  receive  from 
$4.50  to  $10.50  per  week.* 

Watch  and  clock  making,  as  long  as  they  were  hand  trades,  requir- 
ing a  high  degree  of  skill,  were  carried  on  exclusively  by  men.  The 
introduction  of  women  was  originally  due  to  two  causes:  First,  the 
fact  that  the  industry  in  this  country  was  founded  on  the  basis  of  the 
interchangeabiUty  of  parts,  which  rendered  possible  and  desirable  the 
extensive  use  of  machinery  ^  and  the  minute  subdivision  of  labor; 
and,  second,  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  procuring  skilled  watch- 
makers. It  was  found  that  by  the  subdivision  of  labor  and  the 
employment  of  comparatively  simple  machinery  cheaper  and  less 
efficient  help  could  be  employed  to  advantage.  The  women  were 
generally  employed  in  the  lighter  work  and  in  running  the  simpler 
machines.  As  has  already  been  seen,  the  proportion  of  women 
employed  in  both  these  industries  has  increased  rapidly,  as  the  divi- 
sion of  labor  and  the  development  of  machinery  have  progressed. 

As  early  as  1853  a  writer  in  the  True  National  Democrat^  called 
attention  to  watch  and  clock  making  as  ^'admirably  adapted  to  the 
female  sex,"  and  about  the  same  time  women  began  to  be  employed 
in  this  industry.  The  Elgin  Watch  Factory,  which  was  founded  in 
1867,  employed  from  the  first  a  large  number  of  women.  On  March 
26,  1868,  indeed,  an  article  appeared  in  the  New  York  Tribune  which 
stated  that  of  the  250  employees  half  were  women,  chiefly  farmers' 
daughters  of  the  neighborhood.  They  received,  according  to  this 
article,  from  90  cents  to  $1.35  per  day,  while  the  men  earned  $2  per 
day  and  upward.*  It  was  not  stated,  however,  that  the  work  of  men 
and  women  was  of  the  same  character.     In  1872,  moreover,  both 

a  Tenth  Census,  1880,  Manufactures:  Special  Report  on  Manufacture  of  Hardware, 
Cutlery,  and  Edge  Tools,  p.  8. 

^  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor, 
1895,  p.  507. 

c  The  investigation  of  hand  and  machine  labor  in  1898  showed  that  while  under 
the  hand  method  only  4  operations  out  of  347  were  performed  by  females,  under  the 
machine  method  females  performed  or  assisted  in  performing  517  operations  out  of  881, 
or  58.68  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  (Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1898,  Hand  and  Machine  Labor,  Vol.  I,  p.  196.) 

d  Quoted  in  The  Una,  September,  1853. 

<  Quoted  in  the  Revolution,  April  9,  1868.  The  average  wages  of  WQBieQ  iQ  tho 
Elgin  Watch  Factory  in  1908  were  12.88  per  day. 
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sexes  were  employed  in  the  Howard  watch  factory  at  Roxbury,  Mass. 
The  women  tended  the  machines  which  made  the  screws,*  and,  doubt- 
less, did  other  work. 

As  to  the  employment  of  women  by  the  American  Watch  Company, 
the  Tenth  Census  (1880)  made  the  following  statement,  the  first  of 
the  two  paragraphs  being  quoted  from  the  report  of  Prof.  James  C. 
Watson  at  the  international  exhibition  of  1876: 

"There  are  many  important  operations  in  the  manufacture  of 
watches  by  this  method  where  the  delicate  manipulation  of  female 
hands  is  of  the  highest  consequence,  and  it  ought  to  be  mentioned 
here  that  for  this  labor  the  amount  of  wages  paid  by  the  company  is 
determined  by  the  skill  and  experience  required,  not  by  the  sex  of 
the  operative."* 

Upon  much  of  the  work  either  sex  might  be  employed,  but  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  note  some  of  the  items  of  work  upon  which  women 
are  usually  engaged,  viz,  the  cutting  and  setting  of  piUars,  the 
drilling  of  pin  and  screw  holes  in  plates,  the  cutting  of  the  teeth  of 
wheels  and  pinions,  the  leaf  polishing,  the  gilding,  the  making  of  hair- 
springs, the  setting  of  springs,  the  making  of  pivot  jewels  and  balance 
screws^  the  putting  of  movements  together,  and  the  fitting  in  of 
roller  jewels  and  jewel  pins.  Besides  the  machine  shop  and  general 
work  and  superintendence,  some  items  of  work  usually  performed  by 
men  are  the  punching  and  press  work,  the  brazing,  enameling,  firing, 
and  lettering  of  dials,  the  plate  turning,  fitting,  and  engravmg,  the 
fitting  of  wheels  and  pinions,  the  uprighting  and  end  shaking,  the 
stoning  and  oxidizing  prior  to  gilding,  the  rosette  turning,  cutting  of 
scape  wheels,  milling  of  pallets,  balance  making  and  hwdling,  and 
the  final  work  of  finishing  and  adjusting.*^ 

It  is  evident  that  by  1880,  when  women  constituted  36.4  per  cent 
of  the  employees  engaged  in  watch  making,  as  compared  with  14.8 
per  cent  twenty  years  earlier,*^  the  industry  had  practically  assumed 
its  present  form.  Since  that  date,  however,  women  have,  to  a  certain 
extent,  been  substituted  for  men  through  further  subdivisions  of  labor 
and  changes  in  methods.  The  process  of  assembling,  for  instance, 
which  was  for  years  almost  exclusively  men's  work  and  which  re- 
quired expert  watchmakers,  has  been  subdivided  and  in  part  assigned 
to  women.  This  change  was  made  at  a  comparatively  early  date  at 
Waltham,  but  was  not  effected  at  Elgin  until  the  strike  of  1897-98. 

WOOD,  CHSmCAL,  CLAT,  AND  eLASS  WOBKBBS. 

The  proportion  of  women  to  the  total  number  of  employees  in  the 
group  of  industries  ''lumber'and  its  remanufactures,"  was  precisely 
the  same  in  1850, 1870,  and  1905.^    In  the  manufacture  of  furniture, 

^  Greeley  and  others.  Great  Industries  of  the  United  States,  1872,  pp.  78,  79. 

^  Tenth  Census,  1880,  Manufactures:  Special  Report  on  Manufactures  of  Inter- 
changeable Mechanism,  p.  62. 

c  See  Table  XVI,  p.  258. 

^  See  Table  IX,  p.  250.  The  figuree  for  1850  were,  of  course,  for  all  females  em- 
ployed, including  girls  under  16. 

49450*'— S.  Doc.  645,  62-i--vOL  9 ^16 
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including  cabinetmakingy  repairing,  and  upholstering,  the  proportion 
of  women  appears  to  have  declined  from  7.3  per  cent  in  1850,  or  8.8 
per  cent  in  1870,  to  3.7  per  cent  in  1900."  This  decline  is  due  to  the 
use  of  machinery  and  other  labor-saving  devices  in  the  work  usually 
performed  by  women. 

Women  have  long  been  employed  in  various  ways  in  upholstering. 
In  the  days  of  hair-seated  furniture  they  prepared  the  hair,  and  even 
wove  the  haircloth.  Later  they  still  prepared  the  hair  cushions. 
As  early  *a8  1853  it  was  said  that  in  New  York  they  could  earn  from 
S3  to  S5  per  week  preparing  the  hair  for  the  seats  of  railroad  cars.^ 
And  in  1864  100  females  were  said  to  have  been  employed  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  in  putting  seats  in  cane-bottomed  chairs.^ 

Women  have  also  long  been  employed  in  considerable  numbers  in 
the  manufacture  of  chemicals.  In  1872,  in  an  establishment  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  where  cream  of  tartar  was  made,  it  was  said  that 
45  girls  and  8  men  were  employed.*  The  proportion  of  women  to 
the  total  number  of  employees  in  this  entire  group  of  industries,  how- 
ever, though  it  rose  to  14.1  per  cent  in  1900,  has  usually  been  under 
10  per  cent.*  The  proportion  of  women  has  increased  decidedly, 
however,  in  the  manufacture  of  druggists'  preparations  and  patent 
medicines.-^  Most  of  the  women  in  this  group  have  been  employed 
in  labeling  and  packing. 

The  proportion  of  women  to  the  total  number  of  employees  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  "clay,  glass,  and  stone  products,"  though 
small,  shows  a  decided  increase,  all  of  which  has  occurred  since  1880.^ 
This  increase  has  been  mainly  in  the  group  "pottery,  terra  cotta,  and 
fire-clay  products,''  in  which  the  proportion  of  women  employees 
increased  from  1.8  per  cent  in  1850  to  10.3  per  cent  in  1900,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass,  in  which  the  proportion  of  women  employees 
increased  from  1.7  per  cent  in  1850  to  6.7  per  cent  in  1900./ 

As  has  already  been  seen,  the  manufacturing  census  of  1820  did  not 
report  any  women  as  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  In  a 
description,  moreover,  of  the  Bethany  Glass  Factory,  at  Bethany, 
Pa.,  in  1829,  it  was  stated  that  40  men  and  8  boys  were  employed, 
but  women  were  not  mentioned.^  But  in  1830  it  was  said  that  the 
New  England  Glass  Bottle  Company  at  East  Cambridge,  Mass.,  em- 
ployed some  80  men  and  boys  and  about  a  dozen  girls.    The  latter 

«  See  Table  XVI,  p.  259.  The  documents  relative  to  the  manufactures  in  the  United 
States  (Executive  Documents,  Twenty-second  Congress,  first  session,  pp.  137,  147, 
293, 493)  showed  over  200  women  employed  in  chair  factories  in  Massachusetts  in  1831. 

b  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  June  29,  1853. 

c  Fincher's  Trades'  Review,  May  28,  1864. 

'  Greeley  and  others.  Great  Industries  of  the  United  States,  1872,  p.  1112. 

<  See  Table  IX,  p.  250. 

/8eeTablfrXVI,p.  268. 

^Hasard's  Reg^ister,  February  1829,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  185. 
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were  engaged  in  covering  with  willows  the  carboys,  demijohns,  etc.' 
The  Boston  and  Sandwich  Glass  Company  employed  in  1831,  more- 
over, about  130  men,  46  boys  under  16  years  of  age,  and  5  women. 
The  latter  were  engaged  in  painting  glass  and  were  paid  $1.20  per 
day.^  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  of  the  employment  of  any 
women  in  the  Dyottville  Glass  Works  near  Philadelphia  where,  in 
1833,  300  men  and  boys  were  employed.^  There  the  demijohns 
appear  to  have  been  covered  with  wicker  by  men,  with  boys  as 
apprentices.  In  1844,  however,  we  again  hear  of  women  in  the 
industry,  this  time  in  a  glass  factory  at  Pittsburg  where  the  demi- 
johns were  covered  by  girls ''  belonging  to  the  families  of  the  blowers."' 

In  1845  the  wages  of  women  glass  makers  are  reported  to  have 
been  44.8  cents  per  day,  in  1850,  55.7  cents  per  day,  and  in  1855,  59 
cents  per  day.* 

By  1880  women  and  children  were  employed  in  the  packing  and 
boys  in  the  gathering  of  glass,  especially  of  glassware.  Out  of  741 
females  over  15  years  of  age  in  that  year  employed  in  glass  works, 
513  were  employed  in  glassware  manufactories,  most  of  the  others 
being  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  green  glass.^ 

Since  1880,  however,  the  number  of  women  has  nearly  doubled  in 
each  decade,  and  they  have  come  to  be  largely  employed  in  the  fin- 
ishing and  decorating  departments  as  well  as  in  packing.  But 
between  1900  and  1905  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number 
of  women  and  children  employed  in  the  packing  and  finjghing  depart- 
ments and  an  increase  in  the  number  in  the  decorating  department. 
The  total  result  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  women 
employed  in  the  industry  but  an  increase  in  their  wages,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  decorators  are  higher  paid  than  the  packers  or  finishers.^ 

The  development  of  the  various  kinds  of  glass  manufacture,* 
especially  the  manufacture  of  light  and  fancy  articles,  together  with 
division  of  labor,  have  brought  women  into  the  glass  industry. 

a  Delaware  Free  Press,  May  8,  1830;  Mechanics'  Press,  Utica.  March  13,  1830. 
Quoted  from  the  Lowell  Journal. 

<>  Executive  Documents,  Twenty-second  Congress,  fint  sesnon,  Vol.  I,  p.  123. 

c  Boston  Courier,  May  6,  1833. 

<«The  New  World,  December  7,  1844. 

« Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor, 
1885,  pp.  283,  292,  and  299. 

/Tenth  Census,  1880,  Manufactures:  Special  Report  on  the  Manufacture  of  Glass,  by 
J.  D.  Weeks,  p.  5. 

9  Special  Reports  of  the  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Fart  III,  p.  838. 

A  In  1908  a  New  York  glass  worker  stated  that  in  one  establishment  in  that  city 
where  artrglass  lamp  shades  were  made  two  girls  were  employed  to  wrap  copper  foils 
around  the  glass,  and  added  that  they  entered  the  artrglass  trade  about  two  years  ago. 
In  New  York  City  they  entered  the  ^vering  room  (room  for  making  minonX  he  said, 
about  five  yeaii  before. 
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WOXXN  IN  OTHXB  INDU8TBIB8. 

Women  have  been  employed  in  many  other  industries.  The  num- 
ber engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  electric  apparatus  and  supplies 
increased  from  72  in  1880  to  6,158  in  1900,  and  from  5.7  per  cent 
of  all  the  employees  in  1880  to  15.1  per  cent  in  1900.  An  even 
more  remarkable  increase  in  the  proportion  of  women  employees  has 
occurred  in  the  making  of  soap  and  candles.  In  1850  women  con- 
stituted only  5.5  per  cent  <^f  the  persons  engaged  in  this  industry 
and  in  1900  21.8  per  cent.'  The  first  of  these  industries  (the  manu- 
facture of  electric  apparatus  and  supplies)  is,  however,  a  new  industry 
for  both  men  and  women,  and  consequently  the  women  employed 
have  not  displaced  men,  unless  it  be  considered  that  they  have  dis- 
placed potential  men.  The  making  of  soap  and  candles  is  an  indus- 
try which  formerly  belonged  primarily  to  women  as  part  of  the 
routine  of  maintaining  the  home ;  it  is  one  of  the  numerous  industries 
which,  when  carried  on  in  the  home  for  household  consumption,  has 
been  part  of  woman's  burden,  and  when  carried  on  for  sale  or  as  a 
wh6lesale  business  has  been  appropriated  by  man. 

In  1851  in  one  establishment  in  New  York,  out  of  30  hands  employed 
in  packing  soap,  20  were  girls.  The  business  of  fancy  soap  making 
and  the  preparation  of  perfumery  was  said  to  employ  in  that  year 
from  600  to  700  girls  in  New  York  City  and  from  3,000  to  5,000  in 
the  country.  In  the  city  the  average  wages  were  given  as  $4  a  week 
and  in  the  country  as  about  $3  a  week.*  In  1870  buckles  were 
said  to  be  made  mostly  by  women.  The  thick  wires  were  bent, 
according  to  a  description  given  by  Mrs.  Robert  Dale  Owen  before 
"Sorosis,"  by  machinery  and  were  worked  by  women  into  the 
required  form,  the  teeth  being  afterwards  sharpened  and  pointed.^ 

At  Newhallville,  Conn.,  in  1871,  300  girls  are  said  to  have  been 
engaged  in  making  rifle  cartridges.^  And  in  1872,  out  of  about  150 
hands  employed  by  the  American  Lead  Pencil  Company,  Hudson 
City,  N.  J.,  about  80  were  women.* 

The  saddlery  business  in  the  New  England  States,  like  the  manu- 
facture of  brushes  and  whips,  was  referred  to  in  1836  by  a  conmiittee 
of  the  National  Trades'  Union  as  '4n  a  certain  measure  governed  by 
females."^  And  in  1851  it  was  said  that  in  New  York  '*a  large 
number  of  females"  were  employed  at  very  fair  wages  in  the  manu- 
facture of  leather  goods.^     They  appear  to  have  been  engaged  in 

o  See  Table  XVI,  pp.  258,  259. 
^BuiDfi,  Life  in  New  York,  1851. 
cThe  Revolution,  March  24,  1870. 
<<Idem,  February  16,  1871. 

« Greeley  and  others,  Great  industries  of  the  United  States,  1872,  p.  737. 
/National  Laborer,  November  12,  1836.     Reprinted  in  Documentary  History  of 
American  Industrial  Society,  Vol.  VI,  p.  285. 
gBuTDB,  Life  in  New  York,  1851. 
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sewing  by  hand  the  lighter  materials.  It  was  many  years  later  before 
sewing  machines  were  used  in  the  business,  but  when,  about  1863,  the 
wax-thread  machine  began  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  harness  * 
it  was  doubtless  operated  by  men.  In  1871,  however,  a  ''lady" 
saddlery  and  harness  dealer  in  Chicago  is  said  to  have  employed  more 
than  a  hundred  women  upon  '^  blankets,  nets,  wraps,  etc."^  And  in 
1875  sewing  girls  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  leather  were  said  to 
make  S4  a  week  in  Kentucky  and  $9  a  week  in  California.^  In  the 
tanning  of  leather  the  introduction  of  machinery  has  recently  caused 
a  substitution  of  women  and  girls  for  men,  the  proportion  of  women 
to  the  total  number  of  employees  in  the  division  '^leather,  tanned, 
curried,  and  finished"  increasing  from  0.6  per  cent  in  1890  to  2.3  per 
cent  in  1900,  or  from  264  in  1890  to  1,173  in  1900,  an  increase  of 
344.3  per  cent.** 

In  the  manufacture  of  rubber  and  elastic  goods  a  large  proportion 
of  the  employees  have  always  been  women.  In  1850  females  consti- 
tuted 60.7  per  cent  of  all  the  workers  in  the  industry.  One  india 
rubber  factory  in  New  York  in  1853  is  said  to  have  employed  between 
200  and  250  hands,  about  120  of  whom  were  women.  The  hours  were 
from  7  a,  m.  to  6  p.  m.  and  wages  from  S2.50  to  $6  a  week  for  the  girls, 
boys,  and  apprentices,  and  from  $5  to  $12  a  week  for  the  men.  The 
young  women,  according  to  the  account,  were  employed  in  cutting 
the  rubber  into  garments  and  pressing  the  edges  together  to  form  the 
seams,  and  they  worked  in  laige  well-ventilated  and  well-lighted 
rooms.*  In  1860  the  proportion  of  women  employees  in  the  indus- 
try appears  to  have  decreased  to  35.2  per  cent,  and  it  has  fluctuated 
considerably  since  that  tiine,  but  has  always  remained  over  35  pei 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees. 

The  match  industry,  though  small  numerically  in  its  employment 
of  women,  is  important  because  of  the  danger,  which  it  has  always 
involved  in  this  country,  of  phosphorus  poisoning.  The  number  of 
women  employed,  according  to  the  census  figures,  increased  from 
540  in  1850  to  1 ,120  in  1880,  and  then  decreased  to  793  in  1900,  increas- 
ing again,  however,  to  1,248  in  1905.  Meanwhile  the  proportion  of 
women  to  the  total  number  of  employees  decreased  from  52.9  per 
cent  in  1850  to  38.7  per  cent  in  1900,^  but  rose  to  39.2  per  cent  in 
1905.^    The  introduction  of  improved  machinery  is  responsible  for 

«  Depew,  One  Hundred  Years  of  American  Commerce,  Vol.  II.  **The  Harness  and 
Saddlery  Trade/'  by  Albert  Morsback. 

ft  The  Revolution,  May  25,  1871. 

c  Young,  liabor  in  Europe  and  America,  1875,  p.  774.  (United  States  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  Treasury  Department.) 

'  Twelfth  Census,  Manufactures,  1900,  Part  I,  p.  cxxiy,  and  Part  III,  Selected  In- 
dustries^ pp.  713,  714. 

«  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  June  17,  1853. 

/See  Table  XVI,  p.  259. 

^Special  Reports  of  d^nsus  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  I,  p.  IS. 
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the  decrease.  Formerly  hand  work  was  used  in  most  of  the  processes, 
and  little  or  no  skill  was  required.  In  1866  a  conmiittee  of  the  Eight- 
Hour  League  and  Trades'  Assembly  of  Detroit  foimd  a  large  number 
of  girls,  many  of  them  not  over  10  and  some  even  as  young  as  7 
yearS|  employed  in  match  factories  in  that  city.  All  worked  by  the 
piece,  doubtless  packing  the  matches  in  boxes.  They  were  fined 
if  late,  but  were  obliged  to  stay  in  the  factories,  even  when  not 
employed,  to  be  ready  for  the  work  when  it  was  furnished.^  In 
1872  girls  were  generally  employed  to  box  matches  and  men  to  dip 
them.  The  Swift  and  Courtney  and  Beecher  Company  in  its  three 
estabUshments  was  said  to  employ  about  400  hands,  the  chief  por- 
tion of  whom  were  women  and  girls.  Machines  for  cutting  the  wood 
were  run  by  men.^  From  the  beginning  of  the  industry,  doubtless,  a 
larger  proportion  of  women  and  children  than  of  men  have  been 
engaged  in  work  which  has  subjected  them  to  the  danger  of 
'*phossy  jaw.''^ 

o  Daily  Evening  Voice,  May  3,  1866.    Quoted  from  the  Detroit  Daily  Union. 
^  Greeley  and  others,  Great  Industries  of  the  United  States,  1872,  pp.  1229, 1230. 
<'See  ''  Phosphorus  poisoning  in  the  match  industry  in  the  United  States,"  by  Dr. 
John  B.  Andrews,  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  86,  p.  33. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

TRADE  AND  TRAVSPOBTATIOV. 
GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

Though  the  number  of  women  engaged  in  the  manufacturing 
industries  is  still  far  greater  than  in  trade  and  transportation,  the  most 
rapid  increase  within  recent  years  has  occurred  in  the  latter  group  of 
industries.  In  1870  nearly  20  per  cent  of  all  the  females  10  yeass  of 
age  and  over  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  were  in  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  pursuits  and  only  1  per  cent  in  trade  and  transpor- 
tation, but  in  1900,  while  the  proportion  of  women  in  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  pursuits  had  increased  to  24.7  per  cent,  the  propor- 
tion in  trade  and  transportation  had  increased  to  9.4  per  cent."  The 
increase  of  women  in  trade  and  transportation  industries  was  more 
marked,  too,  among  native-bom  than  among  foreign-bom  women.* 
As  for  the  proportion  which  women  formed  of  the  total  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  trade  and  transportation,  this  increased  from  1.5 
per  cent  in  1870  to  10.1  per  cent  in  1900.* 

There  is  not  in  every  case  a  clear  line  of  distinction  between  occu- 
pations in  the  group  'Urade  and  transportation"  and  the  group 
''manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits."  Thus  most  of  the 
^'packers  and  shippers"  are  probably  employed  in  manufacturing 
establishments.  Many  of  the  occupations  classed  under  trade  and 
transportation  require  a  greater  degree  of  education,  skill,  or  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  than  is  usually  demanded  in  manufacturing  pur- 
suits, and  therefore  they  require  more  schooling,  and  seem  to  be  held 
in  better  social  repute.  In  this  sense  the  entrance  of  women  into 
them  may  perhaps  be  designated  as  an  industrial  advance;  although 
it  must  be  said  that  the  social  advantage  gained  is  by  no  means 
uniformly  accompanied  by  any  great  \mge  advantage. 

The  trade  and  transportation  industries  are  peculiar,  too,  in  that 
their  development  upon  a  large  scale  is  comparatively  recent,  having 
followed  in  the  train  of  the  commercial  expansion  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Just  as  wholesale  manufacture,  together 
with  its  handmaids,  machinery  and  division  of  labor,  caused  the 
industrial  revolution  and  brought  women  in  large  numbers  into  fac- 

a  See  Table  IV,  p.  246.        »  See  Table  V,  p.  246.        e  See  Table  XVtl,  p.  259. 
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lories,  so  wholesale  trade  for  widely  scattered  markets,  with  its 
handmaids — the  railroad,  the  steamship,  the  telegraph,  and  the  type- 
writer, has  caused  a  commercial  revolution  and  is  bringing  women 
in  increasingly  large  numbers  into  the  occupations  included  imder 
'^ trade  and  transportation.''  The  continual  overcrowding,  more- 
over, of  women's  occupations,  intensified  from  time  to  time  by  the 
invention  of  labor-saving  devices,  has  tended  to  accentuate  this 
movement,  the  end  of  which  is  not  yet  to  be  seen.  The  history  of 
the  employment  of  women  in  trade  and  transportation  is,  however, 
short  and  comparatively  well  known. 

This  group  of  occupations  has  been  divided  into  two  classes,  (A) 
those  in  which  the  majority  of  persons  engaged  are  probably  wage- 
earners,  and  (B)  those  in  which  the  majority  are  probably  engaged 
in  independent  business.  Of  the  latter  class  by  far  the  largest  num- 
ber of  women  are  ''merchants  and  dealers  (except  wholesale)"  and 
the  next  largest  are  "hucksters  and  peddlers.''  In  the  former  occu- 
pation the  proportion  of  women  has  increased,  but  in  the  latter  it 
has  decreased."  The  occupations  classed  under  B,  however,  do  not 
properly  form  part  of  this  study.  Of  those  in  class  A  the  most  im- 
portant, as  employing  the  largest  number  of  women,  are  the  first 
five  in  Table  XVII,  "saleswomen,"  "stenographers  and  type- 
writers," "clerks  and  copyists,"  "bookkeepers  and  accoimtants," 
and  "telegraph  and  telephone  operators." 

SALESWOMEN. 

One  of  the  favorite  remedies  proposed  by  Mathew  Carey  for  the 
low  wages  of  women  tailoresses  and  seamstresses  was  to  employ 
them  in  retail  shops,  for  which  employment,  he  said,  "they  are 
admirably  calculated."*  And  in  1835  the  United  States  Telegraph 
made  the  following  suggestion  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  work- 
ing women:  "Let  them  stand  behind  counters  and  attend  to  such 
parts  of  the  retail  trade  as  is  least  laborious.  Here  at  once  would 
be  a  great  source  of  employment,  which  would  tend  to  equalize 
wages,  and  in  other  respects  be  advantageous  to  the  public." <^  In 
1840,  however,  "few  if  any  females"  were  said  to  be  employed  as 
clerks  in  stores  in  this  country.**  - 

The  subject  was  again  taken  up  in  1845,  when  one  of  the 
speakers  at  a  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  working  women  of  New  York 

a  See  Table  XVII,  p.  259.  For  a  descriptioii  of  the  huckster  women  who  were  com- 
mon in  New  York  in  1845,  see  the  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  Sept.  13, 1845.  In  1851, 
too,  huckster  women  were  ^miliar  sights  on  the  business  streets  of  New  York.  See 
Bums,  Life  in  New  York,  1851. 

b  Carey,  Appeal  to  the  Wealthy  of  the  Land,  third  edition,  p.  33. 

c  United  States  Telegraph,  July  4, 18S$. 

<f  Mechanics'  and  Labourer's  Guide,  etc.,  to  the  United  States,  1840,  p.  256. 
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recommended,  according  to  the  New  York  Herald,*  that  the  work- 
ing women  memorialize  the  merchants  in  dry-goods  establishments  to 
employ  women.  She  stated,  too,  that  there  were  ''various  other 
branches  of  business  in  which  men  were  employed  for  which  females 
alone  were  suitable  and  intended,''  and  suggested  that  the  men  in 
these  occupations  ''go  out  to  the  fields  and  seek  their  Uvelihood  as 
men  ought  to  do  and  leave  the  females  their  legitimate  employment.'' 

The  employment  of  women  in  dry-goods  stores  was  also  advocated 
at  this  time  by  the  New  York  Sun  and  the  Tribune.  "Let  them 
send  committees  to  those  stores,"  said  the  Sun,  "in  which  women 
should  be  employed  and  are  not,  to  ask  dealers  to  dismiss  their  men 
to  manly  occupations  and  save  for  society  a  thousand  women  from 
want  and  temptation."*  The  Tribune  even  went  so*far  as  to  suggest 
a  boycott  of  those  shops  which  did  not  employ  women.  "All  our 
stores,"  it  said,  "mainly  visited  by  women  should  be  attended  by 
women.  It  is  a  shame  that  fine,  hearty  lads,  who  might  clear  their 
50  acres  each  of  western  forest  in  a  short  time,  and  have  a  house,  a 
farm,  a  wife,  and  boys  about  them  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  should 
be  hived  up  in  hot  salesrooms,  handing  down  tapes  and  ribbons,  and 
cramping  their  genius  over  chintzes  and  delaines.  They  should 
know  better;  but,  if  they  do  not,  our  women  of  intelligence  and 
means  should  take  compassion  on  their  less  fortunate  sisters  and 
for  their  sake  refuse  to  trade  where  they  can  not  be  waited  on  by 
females."*  Thus  was  the  principle  of  the  Consumers'  League,  re- 
cently used  to  protect  saleswomen  and  others  from  bad  working 
conditions,  originally  suggested  as  a  means  of  introducing  women 
into  the  very  positions  in  which  they  have  needed  that  protection. 

As  late  as  1851,  however,  there  were  few  shopwomen  in  New  York, 
and  the  time  when  they  should  be  employed  was  looked  forward 
to  as  the  millenium  of  the  working  woman.  A  shopgirl  was  referred 
to  by  one  writer  as  "more  fortunate  than  the  great  majority  of  her 
sex,"  and  the  picture  of  "the  strong  youth,  frittering  away  his 
strength  and  emasculating  his  manhood  behind  the  counters  of  our 
retail  shops"  was  pronounced  as  "sad  to  contemplate"  as  that  of 
the  woman  overtaxing  her  strength  by  working  14  or  18  hours  a 
day.*  A  Uttle  later  the  New  York  True  National  Democrat,  com- 
paring this  country  and  England  with  Europe  in  the  matter  of  the 
employment  of  women  in  stores,  stated  that  "50,000  retail  stores 
in  our  large  cities  and  towns  ought  to  afford  employment  and  good 
wages  for  100,000  women."*    About  the  same  time  the  New  York 

^  Quoted  in  Workingman's  Advocate,  March  8,  1845. 
»  New  York  DaUy  Tribune,  March  7,  1845. 
«Bum6,  Life  in  New  York,  1851. 
'Quoted  in  The  Una,  September,  1853. 
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Tribune,  later  joined  by  the  Times/  renewed  its  agitation  in  favor 
of  the  employment  of  saleswomen,  charging  that  'Hhe  effeminacy  of 
the  half-men  who  come  into  competition''  with  women  in  their 
narrow  range  of  occupations  was  one  of  the  causes  of  their  low  wages, 
and  advising  wealthy  women  to  'decline  to  buy  at  shops  and  stores 
waited  on  by  men."* 

For  some  reason,  however,  few  women  appear  to  have  been  emr 
ployed  in  stores  until  the  time  of  the  civil  war.  The  hours  of  work 
in  shops  in  New  York  in  1863  were  from  7  in  the  morning  until  at 
least  6  and  often  until  10  or  11  at  night,  with  half  or  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  for  dinner.*  During  and  immediately  after  the  war,  how- 
ever, the  agitation  in  favor  of  the  employ^ment  of  women  as  clerks 
in  stores  where  women  were  the  purchasers  was  renewed  by  Miss 
Anna  E.  Dickinson,^  the  Rev.  Henry  Morgan  of  Boston,*  and  others. 
In  1869  the  American  Artisan  spoke  of  the  precarious  status  of  dry- 
goods  clerks  '*who  occupy  places  *  *  *  that  should  be  filled 
by  female  clerks.  ''^  About  this  time  women  began  to  displace  men 
in  retail  shops  and  before  many  years  the  efficacy  of  such  employ- 
ment to  remedy  low  wages  and  long  hours  had  been  tested  by  ex- 
perience. 

By  all  of  these  early  advocates  of  the  saleswoman  as  opposed  to 
the  salesman  it  seems  to  have  been  assumed  that  when  women 
entered  the  stores  they  would  step,  so  to  speak,  into  the  shoes  of 
the  men  clerks  who  had  gone  'Uo  the  fields"  or  "out  west."  The 
factor  overlooked  by  them  was  that,  when  women  replace  men,  the 
standard  of  wages  in  the  occupation  tends  to  be  reduced  to  the  level 
of  women's  wages  in  other  occupations.  Once  women  were  intro- 
duO/cd  in  the  stores,  however,  not  only  did  this  tendency  become 
apparent,  but  the  work  soon  proved  itself  so  attractive,  as  compared 
with  other  women's  occupations,  that  the  pressure  of  numbers  served 
further  to  reduce  wages.  The  hours,  too,  though  they  have  been 
gradually  shortened,  have  always  been  long,  and  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  the  constant  standing,  which  had  been  required  of  men,  was 
injurious  to  women.  Other  evils,  too,  appeared.  The  history  of 
saleswomen,  then,  like  the  history  of  other  classes  of  working  women, 
early  becomes  a  story  of  hard  work,  long  hours,  and  low  wages. 

Even  in  1865,  when  employment  in  stores  was  still  being  urged 
as  a  desirable  outlet  for  women  from  the  sewing  and  other  congested 
trades,  complaint  was  made  of  the  competition  of  partly  supported 
girls.     *'In  agreement  with  the  testimony  of  a  lady,"  said  the  Daily 

a  IIunt'B  Merchant's  Magazine,  Vol.  XXXIII,  p.  766. 

^  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  June  24,  1853. 

c  Fincher'B  Trades'  Review.  November  21.  1863. 

dldcm,  March  11,  1865;  Daily  Evening  Voice,  April  8,  1865. 

«  Daily  Evening  Voice,  February  12,  1866. 

/American  Artisan,  August  4,  1869. 
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ETening  Voice,*  "a  gentleman  informed  us  that  he  knew  of  yoimg 
women,  whose  parents  had  ample  means  for  their  maintenance, 
now  employed  behind  the  counters  of  first-class  stores  for  very 
moderate  compensation,  while  others  in  the  same  employ  must  of 
necessity  endure  grievous  privations  and  self-denials,  because  the 
same  compensation  in  their  case  is  utterly  inadequate  to  their  proper 
support. " 

A  method  of  keeping  down  wages  was  to  hire  young  girls  to  be 
taught  the  business,  paying  them  little  or  nothing,  and  then  to  dis- 
chai^e  them  as  soon  as  they  began  to  expect  more  pay.  The 
Philadelphia  Saturday  Night  asserted  in  1866  that  in  almost  every 
retail  establishment  in  that  city  it  was  the  custom  to  procure  the 
services  of  a  young  girl  six  months  for  nothing  under  the  pretense 
of  teaching  her  the  business — though  she  was  a  useful  hand  at  the 
end  of  one  month — then  give  her  $2  a  week  for  six  months  and  S3  a 
week  the  second  year,  and  dischaige  her  the  third  year  to  make 
room  for  new  comers  who  cost  nothing.  It  was  said  $5  a  week 
was  the  highest  rate  paid  the  oldest  and  best  hands  in  the  majority 
of  stores.* 

In  New  York  wages  appear  to  have  been  somewhat  higher,  but 
the  hours  were  very  long.  A  saleswoman  in  a  first-class  dry  goods 
store  in  New  York  in  1868  testified  that  she  made  $7  a  week  working 
from  8  in  the  morning  until  9  at  night.*  Another  saleswoman 
said  she  worked  from  7  until  9  five  nights  a  week  and  on  Saturday 
from  7  until  11  for  $6  a  week.^  About  the  same  time  it  was  said 
that,  while  '*a  saleswoman  in  one  of  our  Broadway  stores  will  receive 
eight  or  ten  dollars  per  week  ♦  ♦  *  a  man,  at  the  same  counter, 
who  does  much  less  to  influence  trade,  receives  fifteen  or  twenty 
dollars.'^  <* 

Saleswomen  in  Boston  in  1869  are  said  to  have  received  from  $5 
to  $7  a  week,  only  the  cleverest  earning  the  latter  sum.  Unless  they 
lived  with  their  parents  the  cost  of  board  was  about  $5  a  week,  leav- 
ing, obviously,  for  the  more  poorly  paid,  nothing  for  clothing  or 
incidental  expenses  of  any  kind.  At  the  same  time  they  were 
required,  of  course,  to  dress  better  than  seamstresses  or  factory 
operatives.* 

Bj^  1870  the  saleswomen  of  New  York  were  sufficiently  numerous 
to  form  an  organization  for  the  purpose  of  self -protection,^  and  in 

o  Daily  Evening  Voice,  April  7,  1865. 

^  Quoted  in  the  Workingman's  Advocate,  September  8,  1866. 

cThe  Revolution,  October  1,  1868. 

d  Idem,  February  19,  1868. 

« Idem,  May  13,  1869.    Quoted  from  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

/Idem,  July  21,  and  August  4, 1870. 
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June  of  that  year  the  women  employed  in  stores  on  Sixth  and  Eighth 
avenues,  Grand  and  Catherine  streets  asked  the  aid  of  the  Clerks' 
Early  Closing  Association  in  inducing  their  employers  "to  follow 
the  example  of  the  Broadway  shopkeepers  and  close  their  establish- 
ments at  7  p.  m.  except  on  Saturday  evenings."  They  were  accus- 
tomed|  they  said,  to  stand  on  their  feet  continually,  not  being 
allowed  to  sit  down,  from  8  a.  m.  to  11  p.  m.'  It  appears  from  the 
accounts  that  the  employees  of  the  Broadway  shopkeepers  were 
mainly  men  and  had  secured  a  reduction  of  hours  through  the  Clerks' 
Early  Closing  Association. 

Even  before  this  time  the  physical  harm  to  women  of  long  standing 
behind  counters  began  to  attract  attention.  In  Philadelphia,  where 
more  girls  were  employed  than  in  any  other  city,  a  large  number  were 
said  to  be  suffering  from  diseases  induced  by  long  standing.  One 
employer  in  that  city,  however,  had  already  broken  through  the 
time-honored  rule  of  the  trade  and  allowed  his  girls  to  sit  down 
behind  the  counters.^  In  Boston,  too,  complaint  of  this  rule  arose  in 
1869.  Because  for  the  girls  to  sit  down,  said  a  writer  in  the  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser,**  would  make  trade  appear  dull,  they  were  required  to 
stand  from  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  with  the  exception  of  an  hour  for  dinner. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  constant  standing  position  was  probably  as 
injurious  as  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine.' 

In  New  York  where  the  same  excuse  was  made  for  compelling  sales- 
women to  stand  all  day,  viz,  that  if  they  were  seated  it  looked  as  if 
trade  were  dull,  it  was  suggested  that  the  names  of  all  employers  who 
forbade  standing  all  day  should  be  published  in  order  that  they  might 
be  patronized.* 

By  the  end  of  the  seventies  agitation  began  in  favor  of  legislation 
providing  that  saleswomen  should  be  furnished  seats  and  be  allowed 
to  use  them,  and  also  in  favor  of  laws  limiting  the  hours  of  labor.  The 
enactment  of  such  laws  and  the  growth  of  great  department  stores 
with  their  hundreds  of  working  women,  constitute  the  two  great 
changes  since  the  sixties  and  seventies  in  this  class  of  occupations. 
From  1880  to  1900,  though  the  number  of  saleswomen  increased  from 
7,462  to  142,265,  the  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  employees 
changed  only  from  23.1  to  23.3  per  cent.* 

STENOGRAPHERS,    TYPEWRTTERS,    CLERKS,    COPYISTS,    BOOKKEEP- 
ERS, AlfD  ACCOUNTANTS. 

Even  before  the  invention  of  the  typewriter  women  were  employed 
to  a  certain  extent  as  copyists.    In  1870,  for  instance,  they  are  said 

a  The  Revolution,  June  2, 1870.    American  Workman,  June  11, 1870. 
b  Penny,  Think  and  Act,  1869,  p.  57. 
c  Quoted  in  the  Revolution,  May  13, 1889. 

*  The  Revolution,  July  15,  1869. 

•  See  Table  XVII,  p.  259. 
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to  hATe  been  onploTed  in  Wftshingtcn  U>  copy  speedies  and  ollm^ 
documents  for-Membos  of  Congress,  and  in  otkef  cities  Uwreis 
employed  them  to  cqpj  briefs  and  Tarious  legal  documents.  In  Janu- 
aiT,  1871.  a  statem^it  appeared  in  tbe  ReTolution*  thai  many 
hiwyefs  in  the  city  would  be  willing  to  gire  work  to  competent  women 
copying  clerks  if  thdr  orders  could  be  filled  on  shcffi  notice.  It  was 
further  si^gested  that  8  or  10  women  clerks  should  combine  to  rent  an 
office  in  the  lower  part  ot  the  city  in  order  to  secure  this  business.  For 
this  work  women  were  paid  in  some  cases  from  3  to  4  cents  for  eTery 
hundred  wcnxls,  and  in  other  cases  from  8  to  31  cents  a  page,^ 

Though  women  were  said  to  be  sometimes  employed  to  write  from 
dictaticm  at  a  salary  <tf  about  $600  a  year,«  Uieir  first  experience 
as  stenographers  appears  to  have  been  in  the  transcribing  of  notes 
taken  by  men.  Tlius  in  1869  the  stenographer  <tf  the  surrogates' 
court,  New  Y<nrk,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Revolution  calling  attention 
to  ''phonographic  reporting"  as  an  industrial  field  open  to  women 
''in  which  the  pay 4s  remuneratiye,  but  into  which  they  do  not  seem 
much  inclined  to  enter.'*  For  several  months  past,  he  said,  he  had 
had  all  his  shorUiand  notes  taken  in  court  transcribed  by  a  girl,  to 
whom  he  had  paid  the  same  wages  as  to  a  man,  and  who  had  proved 
very  efficient.* 

As  long,  indeed,  as  the  use  of  stenographers  was  confined  to  court 
work  and  to  the  reporting  of  long  public  speeches — work  which  b  still 
generaUy  done  by  men — ^women  gained  little  foothold  in  the  business. 
As  industries,  however,  have  expanded  and  commerce  has  grown,  the 
tendency  toward  concentration  and  the  adoption  of  labor-saving 
devices  in  trade  as  well  as  in  manufacture  have  created  a  great  demand 
for  stenographers,  typewriters,  clerks,  and  copyists  for  ordinary  busi- 
ness work — a  demand  largely  filled  by  girls.  This  demand  aad 
supply  have  arisen  practicaUy  within  a  generation,  aad  a  new  and 
comparatively  promising  field  of  employment  has  been  opened  to 
women. 

Women  clerks  began  to  be  employed  about  the  same  time  or  even 
earlier  than  women  copyists.  In  1861  they  were  first  employed  in 
the  Treasury  Department  to  clip  or  trim  the  notes,  which  soon  after- 
wards was  done  by  machinery.  The  women,  however,  remained, 
doing  other  kinds  of  work,  and  graduaUy  their  numbers  increased — 
most  of  the  new  ones  being,  for  a  time,  war  widows  or  orphans.  By 
1866  they  had  proved  their  efficiency,  and  were  recognized  by  act  of 
Congress  and  their  salaries  were  fixed  at  $900  per  year.  Men  clerks  at 
that  time  received  from  $1,200  to  $1,800  a  year.     In  1870,  however, 

«  The  Revolution,  January  12,  1871. 

&  Penny,  How  Women  Can  Make  Money,  p.  U. 

« Idem,  p.  1. 

*  The  Revolutdon,  January  14,  1869. 
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Congress  legislated  that  women  clerks  should  be  graded  like  men  and 
should  receive  the  same  salaries.  As  late  as  1868,  however,  no  women 
were  employed  in  the  Congreasional  Library,  or  in  any  department 
except  the  Treasury,  Post-OflBce,  and  War.** 

As  bookkeepers  and  accountants  the  employment  of  women  was 
suggested  as  early  as  1845,  when  one  of  the  speakers  at  a  meeting 
held  in  behalf  of  the  working  women  of  New  York  stated  that 
'Hhere  were  hundreds  of  females  in  this  city  who  were  able  to  keep 
the  books  as  well  as  any  man  in  it."^  And  in  1853  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  True  National  Democrat  said  that,  "as  accountants  and 
bookkeepers,  females  would  stand  unrivaled."^ 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  sixties  that  women  began  to  gain  a 
foothold  in  this  occupation,  and  then  at  much  lower  salaries  than 
were  paid  to  men.  It  was  said,  for  instance,  in  1868,  that  when  a 
New  York  merchant  found  himself  in  need  of  a  bookkeeper  he  em- 
ployed a  woman  for  $500  a  year,  whereas  he  had  paid  her  predecessor, 
a  man,  $1,800.**  By  1870  several  women  were  said  to  be  employed 
as  bookkeepers  in  New  York  at  salaries  of  from  $16  to  $20  a  week.^ 
Another  writer  added,  however,  that  men  of  the  same  capacity  and 
acquirements  as  these  $16  to  $20  women  bookkeepers  would  demand 
from  $25  to  $40  per  week.  A 

Soon  afterwards  the  increased  demand  for  stenographers  and 
bookkeepers  caused  the  starting  of  business  schools  where  women 
could  receive  training  for  such  work.  In  1871  S.  S.  Packard  of  New 
York  offered  to  educate  50  young  women  free  for  business.^  Other 
schools  were  opened  to  women  and  at  first  gradually,  then  rapidly, 
they  entered  this  new  field  of  employment. 

In  1870  there  were  reported  to  be  employed  in  this  group  of  occu- 
pations, including  ''stenographers  and  typewriters,"  "clerks  and 
copyists,''  and  ''bookkeepers  and  accountants,''  only  9,982  women. 
In  1880  the  number  increased  to  28,698,  in  1890  to  168,808,  and  in 
1900  to  238,982.*  Meanwhile  the  proportion  which  women  formed  of 
the  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  these  occupations  rose  from 
3.3  per  cent  in  1870  to  5.7  per  cent  in  1880  and  to  16.9  per  cent  in  1890. 
In  1900,  75.7  per  cent  of  the  stenographers  and  typewriters,  12.9  per 

a  The  Revolution,  April  16,  1868. 

ft  Workingman's  Advocate,  March  8,  1845.  Quoted  from  the  New  York  Herald. 
Reprinted  in  Documentary  History  of  American  Industrial  Society,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  228. 

c  Quoted  in  The  Una,  September,  1853. 

t^The  Revolution,  February  19, 1868. 

« Woman's  Journal,  Boston  and  Chicago,  September  17,  1870.  Quoted  from  the 
Boston  Post. 

/The  Revolution,  October  20,  1870. 

Pldem,  February  23, 1871. 

&  See  Table  XVII,  p.  259.  The  j&gures  for  1870  and  1890  also  include  saleswomen,  of 
whom  there  were  7,462  in  1880  and  142,265  in  1900. 
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cent  of  the  clerks  and  copyists  and  28.6  per  cent  of  the  bookkeepers 
and  accountants  were  women.** 

TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE  0PEEAT0B8. 

As  tel^raph  operators  women  were  employed  almost,  if  not  quite, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  business.  In  1868  fifteen  young  women 
were  said  to  be  employed  in  one  office  in  New  York,*  and  later  in 
the  year  the  American  Tel^raph  Company  was  reported  to  have  in  its 
employment  about  80  female  operatives,  nearly  half  of  them  in  New 
York.  Their  salaries  varied  from  $30  to  $50  per  month,  while  male 
operators  received  an  average  of  $75  per  month  and  several  over  $100/ 
In  1870  the  salaries  of  women  telegraph  operators  were  reported  to 
be  from  $15  to  $20  per  week.^  But  in  1871  good  operators,  it  was 
said,  received  $30  a  month  and  first-class  operators  $70.* 

In  1869  Cooper  Union  of  New  York,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  established  a  free  school  for 
teaching  telegraphy  to  women.  This  was  said  to  have  been  the  first 
attempt  in  this  country  to  give  women  a  r^ular  training  as  telegraph 
operators.^  Thirteen  pupils  graduated  from  this  school  at  the  end 
of  one  term  in  1871.  Some  pupils,  it  was  said,  graduated  at  the  end 
of  three  months. 

By  1870  women  were  said  to  have  proved  **a  great  success"  as 
telegraph  operators.^  Even  in  San  Francisco  at  that  time  a  young 
woman  had  charge  of  one  of  the  Western  Union  branch  offices  and  a 
number  of  others  were  learning  to  operate  the  telegraph.*  And  in 
1871  two  women  telegraph  operators  of  New  York  built  a  city  tele- 
graph Une,  opened  offices  on  Broadway  and  in  other  places, ' '  purchased 
a  portion  of  the  Manhattan  Company's  wires,'*  and  started  out  to 
^'cooperate  with  all  the  opposition  lines.*'* 

From  1870  to  1900,  telephone  and  telegraph  operators  were  grouped 
together  in  the  census  reports  on  occupations.  The  number  of 
women  emplo^^ed  in  the  group  has  increased  enormously,  as  has 
also  the  per  cent  which  they  form  of  the  total  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  these  occupations.  In  1870  only  350  women  were 
reported,  and  in  1900,21,980.  Meanwhile  the  proportion  of  women, 
as  compared  with  the  total  number  of  persons  engaged,  increased 

oSw  Table  XVII,  p.  259. 

ft  The  Revolution,  July  30.  1868. 

cidom,  December  10,  1868. 

^^The  Woman's  Journal,  Boston  and  Chicago,  February  26,  September  17, 1870. 

«The  Revolution,  June  29,  1871. 

/  Idem,  February  18,  1869. 

0  Idem,  December  29,  1870. 

*  Idem,  September  8,  1870. 

Udem,  March  16,  1871. 

49450*— S.  Doc.  645,  62-1— vol  9 1^ 
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from  4.3  per  cent  to  29.3  per  cent.*  Since  1900,  two  special  reports 
on  the  telephone  and  telegraph  systems  of  the  United  States  have 
been  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  for  the  years  1902  and 
1907.  The  data  in  them  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  the  pre- 
ceding census  figures,  because  employees  are  classified  merely  as 
male  and  female,  with  no  distinction  as  to  age,  and  because  the 
number  of  operators  reported  is  an  average  for  the  specified  years, 
as  reported  by  the  companies,  while  the  data  from  1870  to  1900  are 
made  up  from  the  number  of  persons  who  indiyiduaUy  gave  their 
occupations  as  telephone  -and  telegraph  operators.  On  the  other 
hand,  telephone  operators  are  reported  separately,  and  it  at  once 
becomes  evident  that  the  great  increase  in  the  group,  telephone  and 
telegraph  operators,  is  in  the  number  of  female  telephone  operators; 
.for  in  1902  there  were  37,333  reported,  with  but  2,525  male  opera- 
tors, while  by  1907  the  number  of  female  operators  had  increased  to 
the  surprising  figure  of  76,638,  while  only  3,576  male  operators  were 
reported.^  Corresponding  figures  are  not  available  for  women 
telegraph  operators.  In  1902,  however,  the  commercial  companies 
employed  an  average  of  2,914  female  operators  and  10,179  male 
operators.  This  must  represent  a  considerable  increase  over  the 
number  in  earlier  years.^  In  the  same  year  the  railway  telegraph 
and  telephone  companies  reported  30,336  operators  and  dispatchers, 
but  did  not  report  as  to  sex.'  Undoubtedly  the  employees  in  this 
branch  of  telegraphy  are  largely  male. 

oSee  Tftble  XVII,  p.  259.    Girls  under  16  years  of  age  are  excluded. 

&  United  States  Census:  Special  Report  on  Telephones,  1907,  p.  71. 

« United  States  Census:  Special  Report  on  Telephones  and  Telegraphs,  1902,  p.  102. 

c^Idenii  p.  104. 
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TablI  I.— percentage  of  breadwinners  in  the  female  population  16  YEARS 
OF  AGE  AND  OVER,  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS,  1870,  1880,  1800,  AND  1900 

(The  flgures  for  1900.  1890.  and  1880  are  from  Special  Reports  of  the  Census  Office:  Statistics  of  Womeoat 
Work,  1900,  pa^e  131;  those  for  1870  are  derived  from  the  Ninth  Census,  1870:  Population  and  Sodal 
Statistics,  pages  670  and  719-765.] 


Geofoaphical  division. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

Continental  United  States 

14.7 

10.0 

19.0 

20.6 

North  Atlantic  Division 

16.1 
20.0 

9.2 
17.19 

9.3 

18.7 
21.4 
10.2 
18.1 
10.6 

22.4 
23.3 
14.4 
19.6 
15.4 

24.0 

South  Atlantic  Division 

25.0 

North  Central  Division 

16.2 

South  Central  Division 

20.8 

Western  Division 

16.8 

Table  II.-PERCENTAGE  OF  BREADWINNERS  IN  THE  FEMALE  POPULATION  15  YEARS 
OF  AGE  AND  OVER.  FOR  CONTINENTAL  UNITED  STATES,  CLASSIFIED  BY  AOB, 
RACE,  AND  NATIVITY,  1890  AND  1900. 

(From  Special  Reports  of  the  Census  Office:  Statistics  of  Women  at  Work,  1900,  page  21.] 


Race  and  nativity. 

15  to  24 

1  years. 

25  to  34  years. 

35  to  44  years. 

45  to  64  years. 

1890. 

1900. 
30.6 

1890. 

1900. 

1890. 

1900. 

1890. 

1900. 

All  classes 

29.0 

17.2 

19.9 

13.2 

15.6 

12.9 

14.7 

Native  white,  both  parents  native  . . . 
Native  white,  one  or  both  parents 

foreign-bom 

Foreign-bom  white 

Negro 

17.7 

35.0 
50.4 
45.3 
15.7 

20.1 

37.5 
48.9 
47.4 
14.6 

n.4 

19.2 
19.8 
37.4 
16.4 

13.9 

22.5 
19.8 
41.8 
15.2 

9.2 

12.1 
12.0 
37.0 
16.7 

11.6 

15.0 
13.0 
41.6 
16.2 

9.8 

10.9 
10.5 
37.8 
16.8 

11.5 

12.8 
11.7 
42.2 

IniSJEui  and  Mongolian 

17.9 

Race  and  nativity. 

65  to  64  years. 

65  years  and 
over. 

Age  unknown. 

Total. 

1890. 

1900. 

1890. 

1900. 

1890. 

1900. 

1890. 

1900. 

All  dasifes. .,.....,, 

12.0 

13.2 

8.3 

9.1 

90.8 

24.2 

18.9 

20.6 

Native  white,  both  parents  native  . . 
Native  white,  one  or  both  parents 
foreign-bom 

9.9 

10.7 

9.4 

37.2 

15.9 

11.2 

11.6 

9.8 

41.0 

17.6 

6.7 

7.2 

6.1 

26.2 

13.8 

7.8 

7.7 

6.2 

28.5 

13.6 

22.2 

31.1. 
37.5 
42.1 
19.9 

15.2 

25.1 

26.3 

38.3 

6.5 

12.4 

25.3 
19.8 
39.9 
16.2 

14.5 
25.4 

Foreisn-bom  white 

19.4 

Negro 

43.2 

Indian  and  Mongolian 

15.3 

Table  III.— PERCENTAGE  OF  BREADWINNERS  IN  THE  FEMALE  POPULATION  15  YEARS 
OF  AGE  AND  OVER  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  (AREA  OF  ENUMERATION),  CLASSI- 
FIED BY  RACE,  NATIVITY,  AND  MARITAL  CONDITION,  1890  AND  1900. 

[From  Special  Reports  of  the  Census  Office:  Statistics  of  Women  at  Work,  1900,  p.  22.] 


Race  and  nativity. 


All  classes. 


Native  white,  both  parents  native 

Native  white,  one  or  both  parents 

foreign-bom .v. .  ■ 

Foreign-bom  white 

Negro 

Indian  and  Mongolian 


Shigle. 


1890. 


40.5 


27.5 

44.4 

70.4 
59.3 
25.9 


1900. 


43.5 


31.4 

49.1 
09.4 
60.5 
18.8 


Married. 


1890. 


4.0 


2.2 

2.7 

3.0 

22.7 

&0 


190a 


6.6 


3.0 

3.1 

3.6 

26.0 

16.7 


Widowed. 


1890. 


29.3 


1900. 


31.5 


23.7 

30.3 
21.3 
62.6 
28.2 


26.1 

82.3 
20.7 
67.0 
30.0 


Divorced. 


1890. 


40.0 


42.6 

47.9 
44.8 
79.8 
(a) 


a  Per  cent  not  shown  where  base  Is  less  than  lOOi 


1900. 


55.3 


47.5 

52.9 
51.4 
82.2 
42.2 
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Table  IV.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  IN  EACH  OCCUPATION  GROUP  OF  FEMALES  10 
YEAR80F  AGE  AND  OVER  ENGAGED  IN  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL 
DIVISIONS,  1870,  1880,  1890,  AND  1900. 

[The  flgoras  and  peroeat&gesfor  1880, 1890,  and  1900  are  from  the  Twelfth  Census,  1900:  Special  Report 
on  Oocupations,i>ages  xcli,  xciil,  and  xcvi.  The  figures  for  1870  are  from  the  Ninth  Census,  1S70:  Popula- 
tion and  Social  Statistics,  pages  070, 671.] 


Occupation  groups  and  geographical 
divisions. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

Number. 
1,836,288 

Per 
cent. 

Nimiber. 

Per 
cent 

Number. 

Per 
cent. 

Number. 

Per 
cent. 

All  occupations: 

Continental  United  States 

100.0 

2,647,167 

100.0 

4,005,632 

100.0 

5,319,397 

100.0 

North  Atlantic  Division.! 

South  Atlantic  Division 

North  Central  Division 

South  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

686,838 
413,179 
342,155 
874,491 
20,625 

396,968 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

21.6 

976,675 
658,270 
637,090 
629,914 
45,206 

694,510 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

22.6 

1,428.419 
721,448 

1,014,347 
716,893 
124,426 

709,845 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

19.2 

1,844,310 
907.440 

1,397,531 
971,821 
198,295 

977,336 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

Agricultural  pursuits: 

Continental  United  Stetes 

18.4 

North  Atlantic  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division 

North  Central  Division 

South  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

2,689 
184,751 

6,296 

202,664 

568 

.4 

44.7 
1.8 

54.1 
2.8 

4,946 

264,009 

15,402 

309.039 

1,116 

177,266 

.5 
47.3 

2.9 
58.3 

2.5 

6.7 

20,674 
282,498 

81.821 

378,013 

6,839 

311,687 

1.4 
39.2 

8.1 
52.7 

5.5 

7.8 

34.683 
334.946 
100.019 
492,306 

15,382 

430.597 

1.9 
36.9 

7.2 
60.7 

7.8 

Professional  service:  a 

Continental  United  States 

8.1 

North  Atlantic  Division 

70,979 
13,141 
74,203 
12,444 
6,488 

1,181,300 

7.3 
2.4 

13.8 
2.3 

14.4 

44.6 

106,671 
25,570 

134,617 
27,349 
17,480 

1,667,651' 

7.5 
3.5 

13.3 
3.8 

14.1 

41.6 

141.025 
37,411 

178,961 
42.980 
30,220 

2,095,449 

7.6 

South  Atlantic  Division 

4.1 

North  Central  Division 

12.8 

South  Central  Division 

4.4 

Western  Division 

16.2 

Domestic  and  personal  service:  a 
Continental  United  States 

1.066,672 

68.1 

39.4 

North  Atlantic  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division 

North  Central  Division 

South  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

407,927 
200,544 
284,025 
158,174 
16.002 

18,608 

69.6 
48.6 
83.0 
42.2 
77.6 

1.0 

437,149 
228,064 
310,300 
181,602 
24,185 

63,058 

44.8 
40.8 
57.8 
34.3 
53.5 

2.4 

676.772 
309,634 
473,897 
247, 132 
60,216 

228,421 

40.4 
42.9 
46.7 
34.5 
48.4 

6.7 

601,717 
380,063 
597,258 
340,960 
85,436 

503.347 

37.6 
41.9 
42.7 
36.1 
43.1 

Trade  and  tran.sportation: 

Continental  United  States 

9.4 

North  Atlantic  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division 

North  Central  Division 

South  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

13.389 

1,923 

2.251 

974 

161 

353,960 

1.9 
.5 
.7 
.3 
.7 

19.3 

38,500 
6,757 

13.436 
3,171 
1,194 

631,034 

3.9 
1.2 
2.5 
.6 
2.6 

23.8 

115,477 

17,523 

74,976 

10.958 

9,487 

1,027,928 

8.1 
2.4 
7.4 
1.5 
7.6 

25.7 

238,023 
32,882 

181,047 
25,623 
25,772 

1.312,068 

12.9 
3.6 

13.0 
2.6 

13.0 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  pur- 
suits: 
ContinenUl  United  SUtes 

24.7 

North  Atlantic  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division 

North  Central  Division 

South  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

261,833 
25.961 
49,583 
12.679 

38.2 
6.3 

14.5 
3.4 

18.9 

425,102 
46.299 

123,749 
23.658 
12,226 

43.5 
8.3 

23.0 
4.5 

27.0 

606.825 
86,223 

249.036 
53.441 
30,403 

42.6 
12.0 
24.5 
7.5 
24.4 

738.862 

122.148 

340.246 

69.926 

41.486 

40.1 
13.5 
24.3 
7.2 
20.9 

' 

a  In  1870  the  classification  was  "Agriculture,"  "  Professional  and  personal  service."  "Trade  and  trans- 
portation," and  "Manufactures,  mechanical  and  mtntng  industries."  It  was  found  impracticable  to 
attempt  to  separate  those  employed  in  professional  service  from  those  employed  in  personal  and  domestic 
service,  and  the  table  therefore  for  that  year  embraces  under  the  heading  "Domestic  and  personal 
service  "  those  women  engaged  in  what  are  usually  Icnown  as  professions.  The  number  of  those  so  engaged 
is  insignificant  except  for  the  occupation  of  teacher,  which  includes  84.048  women,  out  of  the  total  of 
1..066,672  women  in  tne  combined  group,  or  4.6  per  cent  of  all  women  gainfully  employed. 

Table  V.— PER  CENT  IN  EACH  OCCUPATION  GROUP  OF  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN  BORN 
FEMALES,  10  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER,  ENGAGED  IN  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS,  1880, 
1890.  AND  1900. 

[From  the  Twelfth  Census,  1900:  Special  Report  on  Occupations,  page  cxc] 


Occupation  group. 

Native-bom. 

Foreign-bom. 

1880. 

1890.a 

1900« 

1880. 

1890.a 

1900. 

All  occupations 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Aericultural  pursuits 

26.7 
7.5 

41.4 
2.2 

22.2 

22.8 
9.1 

37.3 
6.0 

24.8 

21.1 

ai 

36.0 

9.9 

23.3 

1.6 
2.6 

00.6 
3.6 

31.9 

4.4 
2.6 

69.4 
4.5 

29.2 

4.7 

Professional  service 

2.9 

Domestic  and  personal  servioe 

63.3 

Trade  and  transportation 

7.2 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits. . . 

• 

31.  C 

a  Corrected  figures.   See  Twelfth  Census,  1900:  Special  Report  on  Occupations,  p.  Ixvi,  for  explanatfon- 


m  Special  Reports  of  tbeC«uiu  Offlo-  SUUaUia  of  Waueu  at  Work,  1000,  [)■(«  161.) 


a      i 

mm  ^  s 


ffis 


M         dl         H 

I  I  i 


h         N         N 


i     i 


'  L<m  tbaa  oo»-laQth  of  I  p«r  omt. 
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Table  Vn.— PER  CENT,  BY  CONJUGAL  CONDITION,  OP  PEMALES  TEN  YEARS  OF  AGE 
AND  OVER  ENGAGED  IN  SPEaPIED  OCCUPATIONS,  18g0  AND  1900.a 

[From  Twelfth  Census,  1900:  Special  Report  on  Oocupations.  page  ccxxii.J 


1890. 

1900. 

Oocapations. 

Single-a 

Mar- 

ried. 

Wid- 
owed. 

Di- 
vorced. 

Single.a 

Mar- 
ried. 

Wid- 
owed. 

16.1 

Di- 
vorced. 

All  oocoDatlons 

670  6 

612.9 

616.7 

60.9 

68.2 

14.5 

1.2 

Agricultural  pursuits 

650.1 

619.8 

629.8 

6.8 

46.8 

23.2 

29.0 

1.0 

Agricultural  laborers 

667.6 

9.0 

40.2 

87.9 

622.7 
13.0 
20.7 

&9 

69.4 
7&4 
37.4 

4.6 

6.4 
1.6 
1.7 

.6 

64.4 

9.1 

31.6 

87.5 

26.7 
16.6 
26.2 

7.4 

a3 

73.4 
40.1 

4.5 

.6 

Farmers,  planters,  and  overseers 

All  others  in  this  class  

1.9 
2.1 

ProfessioDal  service 

.6 

Musicians  and  teachers  of  music 

Teachers  and  prolsssors  in  colleges,  etc 
All  others  in  this  class 

8ao 

92.0 
64.0 

69.9 

11.9 

4.5 

2a9 

12.8 

6.9 

3.1 

13.7 

16.3 

1.2 

.4 

1.4 

1.0 

79.8 
92.2 
64.4 

64.2 

1^3 

4.5 

21.3 

15.4 

6.7 

Z9 

12.6 

18.8 

1.2 
.4 

1.7 

Domestic  and  personal  service. . 

1.6 

Boarding  and  lodging  house  keepers. . 
Housekeepers  and  stewardesses 

13.2 
49.1 

6a8 

33.6 
60.0 
81.6 
28.6 

82.2 

23.2 
1&2 
2&8 
31.6 
13.1 
8.2 
24.6 

7.4 

60.1 
33.4 
21.4 
33.2 
35.1 
9.6 
44.6 

9.7 

3.5 
2.3 
1.0 
1.6 
1.8 
.7 
2.4 

.7 

14.0 
69.5 
49.7 
30.1 
68.7 
78.9 
27.6 

86.6 

26.3 
12.3 
25.3 
83.3 
12.7 
9.4 
30.6 

6.8 

65.7 
25.7 
23.4 
34.2 
27.0 
10.6 
39.1 

7.0 

4.0 
2.6 

Laborers  Tnot  sneclfled) 

1.6 

liftundrBsses . . 

2.4 

Nurses  and  midwives 

1.6 

Servants  and  waitresses 

1.1 

All  others  in  this  class 

2.7 

Trade  and  transportation 

.7 

Bookkeepers  and  accountants 

Clerks  and  copyists 

92.6 
90.6 

25.9 
92.0 
92.0 
94.5 
90.5 
60.3 

79.0 

4.3 
4.6 

24.7 
4.5 
4.3 
2.4 
5.7 

16.5 

10.7 

2.6 
4.4 

48.2 
3.2 
3.3 
2.4 
3.2 

21.7 

9.4 

.5 
.6 

1.2 
.3 
.4 
.7 
.6 

1.5 

.9 

93.0 
90.2 

25.2 
92.3 
90.7 
95.0 
92.9 
<'i0.0 

77.7 

4.0 
4.9 

28.3 
4.3 
5.1 
2.4 
4.0 

18.3 

11.8 

2.6 
4.3 

44.7 

2.9 
3.6 
2.0 
2.6 
20.0 

9.4 

.6 
.6 

Merchants  and  dealers  (except  whole- 
sale)   

1.8 

PacVers  and  shippers 

.5 

Saleswomen. .  .TT 

.6 

Stenographers  and  tvpewriters 

Telegraph  and  telephone  operators . . . 
All  others  in  this  cUlss 

.6 

.6 

1.7 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical 
pursuits 

1.1 

Bookbinders 

94.6 
82.8 
94.0 
82.7 
74.9 
88.9 
90.3 
71.8 

90.1 
72.1 
87.3 
92.8 
79.8 

8a5 
7a  7 
86.3 
84.2 

2.3 
11.4 

3.0 
12.6 
12.1 

&6 

5.9 
17.3 

5.7 
10.0 
6.1 
4.6 
9.6 

10.2 

1&6 

9.2 

8.0 

2.9 
4.8 
2.1 
4.4 

11.6 
4.0 
3.2 
9.6 

3.5 

16.6 

6.1 

2.5 

10.0 

8.7 
6.5 
4.1 
7.3 

.2 

LO 

.3 

.3 

1.4 

.5 

.6 

1.3 

.7 
1.3 
.5 
.1 
.7 

.6 
.3 
.4 
.6 

93.4 

82.7 
93.7 
78.8 
60.1 
80.7 
88.7 
79.3 

90.2 
71.2 
86.8 
92.0 
80.3 

83.9 
76.0 
82.9 
81.0 

2.6 
11.6 

3.6 
1(13 
14.3 

6.6 

7.2 
12.1 

5.9 
10.7 
7.7 
6.2 
9.8 

9.8 
16.4 
IZ\ 
10.7 

3.7 
4.7 
2.4 
4.5 
14.8 
3.3 
3.6 
7.4 

3.1 
16.5 
&9 
2.5 
9.1 

5.8 
6.8 
4.4 

7.0 

.3 

Boot  and  shoe  makers  and  repairers. . 
Box  makers  (inper) .  .                     , 

1.0 
.3 

Cotton-mlU  onenitives 

.4 

Dressmakers 

1.8 

Hosiery  and  knitting-miU  operatives. . 
Metal  workers' . . 

.4 

.6 

MlUiners 

1.2 

Printers,   Uthc^raphers,   and  prpss- 
women 

.8 

Peamstresses . , , 

1.6 

Shirt,  collar,  and  cull  makers 

Silk-mill  operatives 

.6 
.3 

Tailoresses 

.8 

Textile-mill   operatives  (not  other- 
wise specified)  rf 

.5 

Tobacco  and  cigar  factory  operatives. 
Woolen-mill  operatives 

.8 
.6 

All  others  in  tnis  class 

.7 

o  Includes  unknown. 

6  Based  upon  corrected  figures.    See  Twelfth  Census,  1900:  Special  Report  on  Occupation.H,  p.  l.xvi,  for 
explanation, 
r  Includes  all  workers  in  iron  and  steel  and  other  metals. 
d  Includes  carpet-factory  operatives  and  other  textile-mill  operatives. 
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Table  VIII.-PER  CENT  OF  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  IN  ALL  MANU- 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES,  COMPARED  WITH  MEN  16  YEARS  AND  OVER  AND  WITH 
CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS,  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS. 

[From  tho  Twelfth  Census,  1900:  Manufactures,  Part  I.  page  cxxviil.  The  peroentaces  for  1850  and  1860 
are  from  the  Ninth  Census,  1870:  Industry  and  Wealth,  page  393,  and  relate  to  all  "Male  hands"  and 
all  "  Female  hands,"  as  no  distinction  of  age  was  made.] 


Per  cent  In  each  class  of  total 
for  each  division. 

Per  cent  In  each  divlsfon  of  total 
for  United  States. 

Geographical  divisions  and  ypAr. 

Men  16 

years  and 

over. 

Women 

16  years 

and  over. 

Children 

under  16 

years. 

Men  16 

years  and 

over. 

Women 

16  years 

and  over. 

Children 

under  16 

years. 

Total. 

United  States: 

1900 

77.4 
78.3 
73.9 
78.6 
79.3 
76.7 

69.9 
68.1 
65.0 
65.7 

74.4 
75.7 
70.1 
77.9 

80.7 
81.7 
81.3 
86.5 

83.2 
86.0 
85.1 
89.3 

89.8 
89.3 
92.1 
97.4 

83.8 
85.9 

88.4 
94.9 

19.4 
18.9 
19.4 
15.8 
20.7 
23.3 

27.5 
29.2 
28.6 
28.4 

22.5 
21.5 
23.0 
15.9 

12.7 

12.7 

9.9 

7.3 

14.5 

11.8 

8.8 

6.3 

8.1 
7.9 
3.7 
L5 

14.3 

12.1 

8.4 

3.2 

3.2 
2.8 
6.7 
5.6 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

400.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

1890 

100.0 

1880 

100.0 

1870 

100.0 

1860 

1850 

New  England  States: 

1900 

2.6 
2.7 
6.4 
5.9 

8.1 
2.8 
6.9 
6.2 

6.6 
5.6 
8.8 
6.2 

2.3 
2.2 
6.1 
4.4 

2.1 
2.8 
4.2 
LI 

L9 
2.0 
3.2 
L9 

16.1 
16.8 
20.8 
21.4 

35.8 
37.2 
39.5 
38.9 

12.9 

10.1 

9.0 

10.0 

29.8 
31.0 
27.3 
27.0 

2.5 
2.1 
L3 
LO 

2.9 
2.8 
2.1 
L7 

25.2 
29.8 
34.8 
46.3 

43.2 
43.7 
49.3 
89.6 

8.1 
6.5 
4.2 
4.2 

20.6 

17.6 

10.7 

9.5 

.9 
.8 
.2 
.1 

2.0 

LO 

.8 

.3 

14.9 
18.3 
82.7 
27.1 

36.3 
37.7 
43.5 
43.2 

25.5 
19.1 
10.8 
10.1 

20.2 
21.3 
21.5 
18.9 

L5 

L8 

.6 

.2 

L6 

L8 

.9 

.6 

17.8 

1890 

19.3 

1880 

23.7 

1870 

25.7 

Middle  States: 

1900 

37.3 

1890 

38.5 

1880 

41.7 

1870 

39.2 

Southern  States: 

1900 

12.3 

1890 

9.7 

1880 

8.2 

1870 

9.1 

Central  States: 

1900 

27.7 

1890 

28.2 

1880 

23.6 

1870 

23.8 

Western  States: 

1900 

2.2 

1890 

1.8 

1880 

LO 

1870 

.8 

Pacific  States: 

1900 

2.7 

1890 

2.6 

1880 

1.8 

1870 

L4 
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Table  IX.-AVERAOE  NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  WAGE-EARNERS  AND  PER  CENT  WHICH 
WOMEN  FORMED  OF  THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  WAGE-EARNERS,  BY  GROUPS  OF 
INDUSTRIES,  1850  TO  1905. 

[This  table  is  derived  from  the  Ninth  Ceiifius,  1870:  Industry  and  Wealth,  pages  304-108;  the  Twelfth  Cen- 
sus, 1900:  Manufactures.  Part  I,  pages  3-17,  and  the  Bpedal  Reports  of  Census  OflSoe:  Manufactures, 
1905.  Part  I,  page  Ixxviii.  The  fikures  for  1880  to  1905  are  for  "  Women  16  years  of  age  and  over,"  those 
for  1870  are  for  **  Females  above  15.''  while  those  for  1850  and  1860  are  for  all  "Female  hands,"  regard- 
less of  age.  The  form  of  inquiry  differed  somewhat  for  each  census  (see  Twelfth  Census.  1900:  Manu- 
factures, rart  I,  page  Ixi).  but  it  is  not  believed  that  these  differences  have  affected  materially  the  general 
results  as  here  given.  Though  the  industries  given,  1850,  1860,  and  1870,  however,  were  classified  with 
the  greatest  possible  care,  the  difference  in  the  nomenclature  OMd  at  the  different  periods  was  so  great 
that,  apart  from  the  untrustworthiness  of  the  early  census  figures,  the  results  can  be  considered  as 
only  roughly  indicative  of  the  facts.  The  figures  for  1905,  it  must  be  remembered,  however,  relate 
only  to  establishments  conducted  under  the  foctory  system.] 


Industry  groups. 


Total 

Textile  industries  a 

Clothing  industries  b 

Food  and  kindred  products 

Liquors  and  beverages 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Paper  and  printing 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products. . . . 

Lumber  and  its  remanuractures 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 

Clay,  glass,  and  stone  products 

Metals  and  metal  products  other  than 

iron  and  steel  c 

Vehicles  for  land  transportation 

Shipbuilding. 

Other  manufacturing  industries  <. . . 


1850. 


Number. 


225,298 


86,787 

115,459 

919 

63 

1,975 

7,027 

1,283 

2,310 

417 

787 

738 

58 

14 

7,471 


Per 
cent. 


23.3 


50.2 

49.5 

2.5 

.8 

13.9 

32.3 

1.7 

2.3 

4.4 

2.6 

3.4 
.4 
.1 

3.6 


1860. 


Number. 


270,897 


110,285 

121,164 

2,019 

46 

3,721 

11,443 

2,324 

3,539 

663 

937 

1,743 

188 

1 

12,824 


Per 
cent. 


20.7 


5.3 
4 


§ 


1870. 


Number. 


323,770 


53.4 

126,686 

45.0 

115,440 

4.0 

8,617 

.3 

89 

13.9 

7,794 

27.3 

18,425 

I.O 

5,050 

2.5 

6,771 

4.7 

2,093 

1.7 

1,344 

4,993 

218 

6 

26,244 


Per 
cent. 


15.8 


43.3 

37.9 

7.8 

.4 

16.3 

26.2 

L8 

2.3 

7.1 

L3 


8.4 
.3 

<») 
.5 


f 


1880. 


Number. 


531,639 


204,440 

203,698 

23,276 

131 

20,480 

20,762 

4,585 

7,008 

3,730 

2,213 

8,781 
391 


23,144 


Per 

cent. 


19.4 


44.8 

46.7 

16.5 

.3 

23.4 

24.9 

1.2 

2.2 

8.2 

1.7 

10.5 
.6 

(<«) 
6.3 


Industry  groups. 


Total 

Textile  industries  a 

Clothing  industries  & 

Food  and  kindred  products 

Liquors  and  beverages 

Tooacco  and  cigars 

Paper  and  printing 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products 

Lumber  and  its  remanuractures 

Chemicals  and  allied  x>roducts 

Clay,  glass,  and  stone  products 

Metads  and  metal  i;Hroducts  other  than 

iron  and  steel  e 

Vehicles  for  land  transportation 

Shipbuilding 

Other  maniuacturing  industries  < 


1890. 


Number. 


803,686 


258,383 

326,912 

49,021 

437 

36,419 

50,831 

7,804 

13,337 

8,649 

4,551 

15,370 

1,542 

9 

30,421 


Per 
cent. 


18.9 


47.6 
51.4 
19.7 

1.0 
29.7 
22.5 

1.5 

2.4 
11.3 

2.1 

12.6 
.7 

4.4 


1900. 


Number. 


1,029,296 


302,820 

401,437 

64,639 

1,095 

53,374 

73,922 

13,777 

13,678 

14,310 

9,336 

25,827 

2,239 

34 

52,808 


Per 
cent. 


19.4 


40.6 
55.9 
20.8 

1.7 
37.5 
24.8 

1.9 

2.5 
14.1 

3.8 

13.7 
.7 

5.9 


1905. 


Number. 


1,065,884 


341,784 
330,875 
79,804 
1,191 
66,301 
90,680 
18,510 
16,673 
20,491 
10,854 

29,488 

2,196 

65 

57,072 


Per 
cent. 


19.5 


44.4 

53.2 

22.5 

1.7 

41.6 

25.9 

2.2 

2.3 

9.7 

3.8 

14.2 
.6 
.1 

13.8 


a  This  is  not  the  census  group  "Textiles,''  as  given  in  the  Twelfth  Census,  1900:  Manufactures,  but 
includes  all  the  industries  of  that  group  with  the  exception  of  those  here  classified  under  "Clothing 
industries."    For  the  industries  included  see  Table  X. 

b  For  the  industries  included  in  this  group  see  Table  XI.  In  19a5  "Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking." 
"Millinery,  custom  work,"  "Boots  ana  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing"  and  "Dyeing  and  cleaning" 
were  omitted  as  not  carried  on  under  the  factory  svstem. 

e  «  Needles  and  pins"  and  "  Hooks  and  eyes,''  which  are  included  in  the  census  group,  are  here  omitted, 
as  they  are  included  in  "Clothing  industries." 

d  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

€  This  group  includes  all  industries  not  clis.sifled  in  the  other  groups,  but  is  not  the  same  as  the  census 
classification  "Miscellaneous  industries,"  which  includes  a  number  of  industries  here  classified  under 
"Clothing." 


TabLI  X— TKXTILE  INDUSTRIES:  AVERAGE  NUUBER  OF  WOUEN  WAOE-EARNEBS 
AND  PER  CENT  WHICH  WOMEN  FORKED  OF  TBE  TOTAL  NUUBER  OF  WAGE-EARN- 
EBS  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  ISM  TO  IflOO. 

(Thla  Is  noC  the  cengui  group  "TeitUca"  ■■  cIvcD  In  the  Twelfth  Ccdiib,  IMO:  llumbctuKs,  but 
Includes  all  the  luduatiio  oTlbat  RTOup  with  Ibe  eioaptka  o(  tbon  oomldered  In  the  next  seotkm  of 
"-'1  report  under  "Clottiliw  indiBUita."  The  OtureatrDm  ISn  to  ItDO  ue  tot  "Womeu,  16  jars  at 
uidDTer,"  whi]etlkDMiarlSJO*adlMOire(aT*U"PBiuleh«iida"ncvdlessalage.  The  amntaers 
[iloyedrrom  IgJOIoISTOBnugireiilDUwNlnthCeiuiia,  ISTD:  luduMry  and  We^th.  pw«  3M-Me, 
I.       . a. ^^ J ^ «._^. j_,,    Tbeper- 


onployed  From  IgJOIoISTOBnugireiilDUwNlnthCeiuiia,  ISTD:  luduMry  aoc 
and  Imm  ISSO  ID  1900  u  rivni  in  flie  Tmltth  Cnom,  IVOO;  HaDollKtum,  Put 


li>l«»uriTtninflieTinltthCeQnB,I«»;iranallKtum,I'ulI,uea3-l7.  Tbe 
■le  derived  Innn  fleuKa  then  KlTen.  The  form  o(  InqoliT  dUIsnl  sumewhal  hir 
■■■  "  "DO:  Uannbeturo,  Parti,  p.lzl},  bat  Itltna-  "  "  


■  In  ISTO  and  ISM  Includes  "Avnlnn  and  tenia"  and  "SaUi"  sepmtelr  anumeivted,  and  in  IMO 
Includes  "Awning  sad  sacking  bottcms    and  "SUla." 

1  IncliiUes  IS  esialilistaincQU  In  1890,  27  In  IMO,  and  33  Id  1870,  reported  u  "Bsgnlag,  Oax.  hemp,  and 
lute;"  64  In  DWnnil  37  In  ISHOrepoctod  aa  "  Rags,  other  than  iiaper.''  In  IMO  "Baas."  ''Bagglzig,  "Cot- 
ton boip."  aDd  "  filler  botn;"  oad  In  ISM,  "liaj^ging,  rope,  and  oordam,"  and  "SaU  bws." 

I  No  returns  for  1S70  and  IB-W.  "  Belts,  children's,''  In  ISW.  In  ISSO  there  were  10  "Ueii  IB  yean  aad 
over"  employed  in  one  tBlablislimeni,  but  no  women  or  children. 

'Includes  In  ISfO  "Carpets"  and  "Carpet  vesrln);;"  In  ISOO,  "Carpets;"  la  1870,  "Carpets other  than 
rag."    All  the  37  earpot  weavera  letumetl  In  18S0  were  males. 

'  ProbablylDcluded  under  "Carpets"  and  "Carpet  veavlDg"  hi  lUO  and  IgW, 

/  Not  eiven  in  1)170  or  1850.    "Cloth  Onlshlni"  In  ISflO. 

<  Not  given  In  !>t70  or  IBM.    "Horse  covers''^ln  18M. 

«  Includes  In  1860  "Conlue,"  "Cotton  oordace,"  and  hi  lUO  only  "Twine."  In  lUO  Is  In  part  iDoluded 
In  "Bagging,  rope.  andGordaee,"  which  Is  bere  Included  In  "Bags,  other  than  paper." 

<  In  iSoo^Mludca  971  ataliltshtnents  reported  as  "Cotton  goods"  and  SZ  as  "Cotton  Dnall  waica." 
"Cotton  small  wares"  In  1900  Includes  mlsmllaneous  tnuU  artidea  made  Irom  cotton  In  a  textile  mlU, 
such  IS  tape,  webbln);.  braids,  etc.    In  1!VI0,  "Cottons." 

(  No  reports  rerelved  lor  this  Industry  in  IS80. 
t  "Cotton  braid,  thn?ad.  lines,  twine,  and  yun"  In  1880. 
I  "Topes  and  binding"  and  "  Webbtaj"  In  18(0  and  only  "Webbing"  In  IMO. 

w  "Bleaching  and  dyclog"  In  187IK  "Dyelncand  bleaching,"  "Bntravlng,  calico"  and  "Satinet  print- 
ing" In  IMO;  and  "Dyers''^and"B]eadun«n<Idy«»"lnlSW. 

■  "Calico  printlnE"  la  ISW;  "Calico  piinlen"  In  18S0. 

>  NotglTen  In  1870  and  1430.    Fourteen  "Hale  hands"  reported  In  ISno,  but  no  "Eemale  hands." 
T  Not  given  In  1870  and  IMO. 

tin  "Flai  dressing"  in  18(0  there  were  116  "Halts"  but  no  "Female  hands"  reported.  The  returm 
were  kf  "Flax  dressen  and  spinners"  In  18S0. 
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Tabls  XL— CLOTHING  INDUSTRIES:  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  WAGE-EARNERS 
AND  PER  CENT  WHICH  WOMEN  FORMED  OF  THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  WAGE-EARN- 
ERS AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1850  TO  1900. 

[This  table  includes  nine  of  the  industries  given  ixLthe  Twelfth  Census.  1900:  Manufactures,  in  the 
group  "  Textiles,"  four  of  those  given  in  the  group  "  Leather  and  its  finished  products,"  eight  of  those 
dven  in  the  group  "  Miscellaneous  industries,"  and  five  of  those  given  in  the  group  **  Hand  trades." 
The  figures  from  1880  to  1900  are  for  *'  Women,  16  years  of  age  and  over,"  those  for  1870  for  *'  Females 
above  15,"  while  those  for  1850  and  1860  are  for  all  '*  Female  hands''  regardless  of  age.  The  numbers  em- 
ploved  from  1850  to  1870  are  as  eiven  in  the  Ninth  Census,  1870:  Industrv  and  Wealth,  pages  394-408, 
and  from  1880  to  1900  as  given  in  the  Twelfth  Census,  1900:  ManuftKStures.  Fart  I,  pages  3-17.  The  per- 
centages, too,  are  derived  from  figures  there  given.  The  form  of  inquiry  di^ed  somewhat  for  each 
census  (see  Twelfth  Census,  1900:  Manufactures,  Part  I,  page  Ixi).  but  it  is  not  believed  that  these 
difl^renoes  have  aflteted  materially  the  general  results  as  here  given.] 


Industries. 


Total. 


Clothing,  men's  o 

Clothing,  women's,  dress- 
making b 

Clothing,  women's,  llMtory 
product « 

Clothing,  children's 

Furnishing  goods,  men's  d.. 

Hats  and  caps,  not  includ- 
ing wool  hats  « 

Hat  and  cap  materials  / 

Wool  hats  0 

Millinery  and  lace  goods  *. . 

Millinery,  custom  work  i.. , 

Artificial  (leathers  and  flow- 
ers i 

Shirts 

Corsets  i 

Costumes 

Dyeing  and  cleanfaig 

Buttons 

Umbrellas  and  canes  < 

Umbrella  furniture 

Fur  goods  «• 

Furs,  dressed  « 

Gloves  and  mittens  o 

Boot  and  shoe,  cut  stock. . . 

Boot  and  shoe  findings  p . .. 

Boot  and  shoe  uppers 

Boots  and  shoes,  foctory 
product? 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom 
work  and  repairing 

Boots  and  shoes,  rubber 

Pooketbooks  r 


1850. 


1800. 


1870. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


115,450 


61,500 


327 
8,236 


3,468 
3,688 

372 

'"  '66 


621 
1,762 


430 
1,609 


15 


32,949 


161 


48.5 


63.7 


90.3 
54.1 


92.0 
95.3 

85.7 

66.1 


57.1 
6&4 


39.9 
83.0 


U.9 


31.3 


20.9 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


121,164 


72,968 
4,614 
4,860 

'"339 

4,243 
15 


967 


674 

1,410 

46 


797 
976 


43 


28,514 


397 


4&0 


63.6 

97.2 

84.6 

76.8 

36.1 
16.3 


87.8 


58.1 
7L9 
22.0 


6L6 
68.3 


13.0 


28.2 


Num- 
ber. 


115,440 


58,466 


10,247 
668 


6,301 
146J 


6,106 
1,114 


Per 
cent. 


37.9203,696 


64.8 


87.6 
88.2 


39.0 
14.4 


84.7 


2,981 
19 


V4v 

1,784 
236 


1,525 
2,894 


1,540 
19,113 


4a4l       293 


54.8 


67.2 
67.9 


49.6 
68.1 
40.8 


52.5 
7L3 


50.6 


14.1 


40.01 


1880. 


Num- 
b&r. 


Per 
cent. 


cKI,  <W4 


22,253 

*9,"666 

5,337 

355 

1,450 

5,248 


3,577 

22,186 

7,487 


499 
3,052 
1,859 


2,604 

5,249 

1,422 

652 

174 

25,122 

824 

1,984 

416 


46.7 


826,912 


50.4 


88.3 

85.'6 

31.0 
29.2 
26.7 
80.1 


82.4 
86.4 
85.1 


34.0 


5L6 


1890. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


96,077 

47,164 

25,913 

i6,'4i5 

9,205 

476 

1,121 

8,652 

16,457 

5,319 

25,563 

9,093 


1,618 


62.4     2,176 


2,924 


63.0 
68.2 
49.3 
43.5 
30.8 

22.6 

3.6 
42.6 
29.41 


3,020 

5,091 

1,738 

1,082 

604 

38,849 

405 


6L4 


44.2 

97.0 

66.2 

79.6 

35.5 
30.0 
32.0 
76.9 
96.4 

83.7 
8L9 
83.2 


40.5 
56.8 
48.6 


56.4 

LO 

62.2 

84.8 

49.1 
44.6 

20.8 

2.4 


1900. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


401,437 


80,874 

40,836 

56,866 

25,'283 

11,642 

549 

651 

14,035 

32,487 

4,192 
31,074 
11,006 


2,128 
4,131 
3,171 


4,280 
89 


66.9 


47.0 

80.6 

67.9 

83.'7 

37.0 
40.0 
30.9 
83.2 
97.6 

78.6 
80.7 
87.2 


39.2 
47.6 
65.7 


49.8 
9.8 


0,703  67.6 

2,212  85.9 

1,176  39.3 

34  13.3 


3,924  43.0 
4061  33.6' 


47,186 

126 

5,942 

596 


33.0 

L3 
41.3 
36,1 


0  Includes  22.134  establishments  in  1900  and  13,581  In  1800,  reported  as  ''Clothing,  men's,  custom  work, 
and  repairinf,'^  5.731  in  1900  and  4.867  In  1800  reported  as  "Ctothing,  men's,  flactorV  product,"  and  149  in 
1900,  and  200  In  1890  reported  as  ''Clothing,  men's,  ftetory  product,  buttonholes.''  Given  as  "Clothiers 
and  tailors"  in  1850. 

f>  No  reports  received  for  this  industry  in  1880.  Not  given  in  1870  or  1850.  "  Millinery  and  dressmaking " 
in  1860. 

e  "Clothing,  women's."  in  1870:  "Clothing,  ladies,"  in  1860;  not  given  in  1850. 

d  " Suspenders "  only  in  1960  and  1850.    Not  given  In  1870. 

« In  1900  Includes  171  establishments  reported  as  "Fur  hats,"  and  645  as  "Hats  and  caps,  not  Including 
fur  hats  and  wool  hats."    "  Hats  and  caps"  in  1870, 1860,  and  1850. 

/"Hat  materials"  in  1870;  "Hatters'  trimmings,"  "Hat  bodies,"  and  "Hat  tips"  In  1860;  not  given  in 
1850. 

g  Not  separately  given  in  1870,  I860,  or  1850.    Probably  included  under  the  general  title  "  Hats  and  raps." 

h  Includes  in  1870  "  MiUInerv; "  in  1860  "  Millinery  goods,"  "  Bead  work,"  and  "  Straw-bonnet  bleaching," 
and  in  1850  "Bonnets,  straw  orald,  etc." 

i  No  reports  received  for  this  Industry  in  1880.  Probably  Included  in  "Millinery,"  "Millinery  goods," 
etc.,  in  1870,  1860,  and  1850. 

J  Includes  in  1870  "Artificial  feathers,  flowers,  and  Ihilts,"  and  "Feathers,  cleaned,  dressed  and  dyed." 
Not  given  In  1860.    "  Artificial  flowers''  in  1850. 

t  ''Hoop  skirts  and  corsets"  In  1870;  not  given  in  1860. 

1  "Umbrellas and  parasols"  in  1860;  "Umbrellas"  in  1850. 

i»  Included  in  other  ciasslflcations  in  1880.    Not  given  in  1870,  I860,  or  1850. 

n  «  Furs"  in  1860;  "  Furriers"  in  1850.    The  census  gives  no  explanation  of  the  1880  figures. 

o  "Gloves"  In  1850. 

p"Boot  and  shoe  findings"  and  "Shoe  pegs"  In  1870;  "Shoe  findings,''  "Shoe  and  boot  tipe,"  and 

Shoe  strings"  in  1860;  "Shoe  pegs"  in  1850. 

9  "  Boots  and  shoes"  in  1870, 1860,  and  1850. 

r  "  Pocketbooks,  portemonnales,  and  wallets"  in  1860. 


u 
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H  CENSUS,  iseo  TO  igoo-CoDoludKl. 


».. 

inc. 

lero. 

1880. 

IMO. 

MOO. 

Hum- 

oent. 

b«r." 

S. 

■s- 

Pv 
oent. 

t- 

Per 

■s,- 

P«r 

"C- 

PfT 

T  KLO 
10  a.  6 
lU  M.S 

57  «.; 

E7  86.S 

207 

78.1 

zm  S4.J 

380   85.8 

Ml 

C.f 

1,011 

«8 

63.0 

<■  Inclada  "Necdla"  ud  "Plni,"  scpantf Ij  clTai  la  1880,  and  odIt  "Plna"  In  18S0. 
t  "Wigs  uid  h>lr  WDdc"  Id  1880;  "  wlji  and  curia"  [n  I88D. 

TUU  XU.-DOHEBTIC  AND  PBRSONAI,  BERVICB:  NtlHBER  OP  WOMEN  18  YEARS  OP 
AGE  AND  OVER  AND  PER  CENT  WHICH  WOMEN  fORHED  OF  TOTAL  NUIfBER  OF 
PBBBONS  GAINFULLY  BKPLOYBD,  IN  SPECIFIED  OCCUPATIONS  AT  BACH  CENSUS, 
U7DT0  1800. 

frbe  BcarBS  and  p 

Tw«BUi  Cenjiia, _^,._  — ,_.. , 

1870,  ud  tbe  Matlitlcs  from  whldi  tbe  puDenlaga  Id 
—  mm.  D "-"—,,  Part  n,  pa(!M  ci»-c»Ll 


M  tor  1800  nlata  ta 


!  flfOTM  to. 

„  1800.  iseo,  and  1870  includia  "  BouMkceptn  and  i 
Tba  Eleventb  Ceiuiu,  iseo:  PopulaUon,  Part  U,  n 

10  1890,1880,  and  l§70'liiciudea"BaI1enden"  and  "Saloaak«| 
Id  1880  and  1870  locludM  "  WatohmeD,  polkameD,  Breman,  eW. 
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Table  XIIL— FOOD  AND  KINDRED  PRODUCTS:  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  WAGE- 
EARNERS  AND  PER  CENT  WHICH  WOMEN  FORMED  OF  THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF 
WAGE-EARNERS  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1850  TO  1900. 

[This  table  include;  all  the  industries  in  the  group  "  Food  and  kindred  products"  and  in  the  group  '*  LiquorB 
and  beverages,"  as  given  in  the  Twelfth  Census,  1900:  Manufactures.  The  figures  for  1880  to  1900  are 
for  "Women,  16  years  of  age  and  over,"  those  for  1870  are  for"  Females  above  15,"  while  those  for  1850 
and  1860  are  for  all  "  Female  hands,"  regardless  of  age.  The  numbers  employed  from  1850  to  1870  are 
as  given  in  the  Ninth  Census,  1870:  Industry  and  Wealth,  pp.  394-406,  and  from  1880  to  1900  as  given  in 
the  Twelfth  Census,  1900:  Manufactures,  Part  I.  pages  3-1/.  The  percentages,  too,  are  derived  from 
figures  there  given.  The  form  of  inquiry  differed  somewhat  for  each  census  (see  Twelfth  Census,  1900: 
Manufactures,  Part  I,  page  Ixi),  but  it  is  not  believed  that  these  differences  have  affected  materially 
the  general  results  as  here  given.) 


Industries. 

1850. 

1860. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

4.0 
.3 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

7.8 
.4 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

19.7 
1.0 

Num- 
ber. 

Pel' 
cent. 

Tota. {Ei^Sori:: 

919 
53 

2.4 

.8 

2,019 
46 

8,617 
80 

23,276 
131 

16.5 
.3 

49,021 
437 

64,639 
1,095 

20.8 
1.7 

FOOD  AND   KTNDBED  PROD- 
UCTS. 

Bread  and  other   bakery 
products  o 

376 
12 

17 

12 
345 

6.6 

21.8 

50.0 

3,1 
19.9 

338 
4 

5 

58 
465 

5.2 

23.5 

25.0 

9.2 
19.9 

842 

1,279 

87 

100 

1,225 

51 

696 

6.0 

27.8 

43.7 

8.2 
21.0 
19.8 

28.5 

2,210 

1,330 

113 

438 
2,827 

9.8 

16.8 

50.7 

16.1 
28.8 

4,672 

725 

343 

941 

9,254 

58 

841 
150 

308 
1,150 

25,714 

5 

141 

11 

1,702 

1,585 

9 

1,011 

12.0 

5.8 

38.4 

25.0 
43.0 
20.6 

16.8 
29.6 

.6 
33.1 

51.7 

.3 

15.9 

4.2 

49.3 

44.3 

1.4 

2.3 

10,452 

1,053 

592 

2,809 

15,849 

130 

2,533 
573 

497 
2,619 

19,699 
22 
20 
65 

1,123 

3,081 

17.3 

Cheese,  butter,  and  con- 
densed milk  0 

8.1 

Chocolate  and  cocoa  prod- 
ucts c  

45,1 

Coffee  and  spice,  roasting 
and  irindinff  <* 

44.0 

Confectionery 

47.2 

Cordials  and  sirups  * 

35.9 

Fish,  canning  and  preserv- 
ing /...--- -- 

18.9 

Flavorins  extracts  o 

104 

42 
312 

15,463 

5 

46 

18 

27.8 

.1 
23.4 

48.5 

.4 

3.9 

3.0 

45,7 

Flouring    and    grist    mill 
products 

50 

.2 

56 
51 

.2 
30.7 

91 
386 

3,434 

.2 
32.8 

58.5 

1.8 

Food  Dreparations  * 

32.1 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  can- 
nlnR  ^nd  prwerviiw 

54.1 

Glucose 

.7 

Lard,  refined 

4.0 

Oleomargarine 

6.0 

Oysters,  canning  and  in^ 

40.4 

Pickles,*'  preserves,     and 
sauces  i 

86 

40.8 

121 

36.1 

230 
94 

24.7 
18.2 

45. 2 

Rice,  cleaning  and  polish- 
ing k 

213 
19 

48.2 
.4 

Slaughtering     and     meat 
packing,   not   including 
retail  butchering  < 

9 

.3 

202I 

2.4 

2,960 

4.8 

o "Bread,  crackers,  and  other  bakery  products"  in  1870;  "Bread  and  oraclcBrB''  in  1800;  and  "Baksrs" 
in  1850. 

b  Includes  113  establishments  in  1900  and  160  In  1800  reported  as  "Cheese  and  butter,  urban  dairy  prod- 
ucts;" 9,242  in  1900  and  4,552  in  1890  reported  as  "Cheese,  butter,  and  condensed  milk,  factory  product;" 
and  10  establishments  in  HKX)  reported  as  "  Butter,  reworking."  In  1870  and  1860  includes  also  "Cheese," 
1313 esublishments  in  1870  and  8  in  1850.  In  1860  includes  2  "Cheese"  and  1  " Milk,  condensed  '  estab- 
ludiments. 

e  "Chocolate"  in  1870  and  1850;  "Chocolate"  and  "Cocoa"  In  1860. 

d  Includes  in  1860  "Coffee  and  spices,  ground,"  "Coffee  and  spices,  essence  of,"  and  "Coffee  and  spices, 
roastinff,"  and  in  1850  "Coffee  and  spice,"  "Sptoe"  and  "Spice  mills." 

« Includes  in  1860  "Liquors,  cordials,"  "Sirups,  other  than  sorghum,"  and  "Sorghum  sirup."  No 
returns  in  1850.  In  1880  tnere  were  81  "Men,  16  veare  and  over"  in  16  establishments,  but  no  women  or 
children  returned.    In  1860  there  were  reported  50  "Male  hands"  but  no  " Female  hands." 

/  "  Fish,  cured  and  packed  "  and  "  Fish  and  oysters,  canned  "  in  1870.  Included  in  other  classifications 
in  1880.    No  returns  in  1850  and  1860. 

g  Includes  in  1870  only  "Mustard,  ground;"  in  1860  onlv  "Mustard;"  and  in  1850  only  "Vegetable  ex- 
tracts." No  females  were  reported  in  these  years;  in  1870  tnere  were  92  "  Males  above  16 '^and  2  "  Youths " 
in  15 establishments; in  1860, 17  "Males"  in 4 establishments,  and  in  1850, 71  "Males"  in  24 estoblishments. 

*  Includes  in  1870  "  Food  preparations,  animal,"  " Food  breparations.  vegetable,"  and  "Food  prepara- 
tions, vermicelli  and  macaroni;"  in  1860  "Rice  flour,"  "Hominy,"  "Pearl  barley, "and "Macaroni  and 
vermicelli: "  and  in  1850  there  were  no  returns. 

<  Included  in  other  classifications  in  1880. 

i  "  Preserves  and  sauces  "  in  1870;  "  Pickles  and  preserves  "  In  1860;  no  returns  in  1860. 

*"Rioe  cleaning"  in  1860;  "Rtee  mills"  In  1850;  In  1850  there  were  200  "  Male  hands"  reported  in  4 
establishments  but  no"  Female  hands";  no  returns  in  1870. 

i Includes  213  establishments  in  1900  and  249  in  1890  reported  as  "Sausage,"  578  in  1900  and  611  in  1890 
as  "Slau^tering  and  meat  packing,  wholesale," and  348  in  1900  and  507  in  1890  as  "Slauehtering,  whole- 
sale, notmcluding  meat  packing."  In  1870  "  Butchering,"  "Meat,  cured  and  packed  (not specified)/' 
"Meat,  packed,  beef,"  and  "Meat,  packed,  pork,"  and  in  1850  "  Pork  and  beef  packing."  The  figures  for 
1860  are  from  the  Twelfth  Census,  1900:  Manuftetures,  Part  III,  Special  Repmts  of  Selected  Industries, 
p.  3S7.  In  1880  there  were  26,113  "Men,  16  yeacs  and  over,"  and  1484  "Children  under  16,"  but  no  women 
reported. 


** 
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Table Xm.— FOOD  AND  KINDRED  PRODUCTS:  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  WAGE. 
EARNERS  AND  PER  CENT  WHICH  WOMEN  FORMED  OF  THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF 
WAGE-EARNERS  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1850  to  1900-Coiicluded. 


1850. 

I860. 

1870. 

1880. 

1800. 

1900. 

InditftriM. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

.7 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

oenU 

Num. 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

3.5 
5.9 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Sugar  and  molaases  refin- 
ing a^  , , 

12 

■ 

96 

7 

1.6 
.3 

246 
155 

426 
136 

2.6 

Vinttar  and  cider  ^ 

11 
790 

2.2 

ia7 

44 

3.5 

7.6 

ProvMonfl 

UQUOB8  AND  BEVERAGES. 

Bottling« 

1 

6 

84 

32 

1.1 
.1 
.3 

2.2 

58 

3 

250 

26 

1.9 
.1 

.8 
2.5 

136 
81 

504 

61 

4 

309 

1.8 

Liquors,  distilled  * 

Liauors.  malt  • 

23 
11 

.6 
.5 

14 
21 

4 

.2 

.3 

3.8 

10 
29 
57 
8 
27 

.2 
.1 

5.9 
.3 

1.0 

2.2 
1.3 

Liquors,  vinous 

5.2 

Malt/ 

.2 

Mineral  and  FDda  waters  g. 

19 

3.2 

7 

1.0 

16 

.7 

ioo 

1.7 

3.4 

a  Includes  in  1900  and  1880  "Sugar  and  molasses,  beet,"  which  in  1880  was  included  in  "All  other  Indus* 
tries."  In  1870  includes  "Sugar  and  molasses,  refined  cane,"  "Sugar  and  molasses,  beet  and  grape,"  and 
" Sugar  and  molasses,  sorghum."  In  1860  includes  "Sugar  and  molasses,"  " Su£ar  and  molasses,  refining," 
and  "MolasseSt  refined."  In  1880  there  were  6,182  men  16  years  and  over  and  25  children  under  16,  but 
no  women  leiwrted.  In  1870  there  were  also  3,797  women,  15,723  men,  and  1,779  children  reported  under 
"Sucar  and  molasses,  raw  cane."  In  1860  there  were  reported  as  employed  in  the  three  classes  given  3,510 
"Male  hands"  but  no  "  Female  hands."    The  figures  for  1850  were_given  under  "Suear  refiners." 

6  In  1870  includes  "Vinegar"  and  "Cider,"  separately  ^ven.  In  1860  includes  '^Vinegar,"  "Qder," 
and  "Cider  mfliwH  "    No  returns  for  1850 

e  In  1870  "  Bottling,  malt  liquors  and  mhieral  waters; "  in  1860  "  Liquors,  bottled; "  and  hi  1850  "Cider  bot- 
tUng."  No  rei)orts  received  for  this  industry  in  1880.  In  1860  there  were  50  and  in  1850  there  were  32 
"Male  hands"  but  no  "  Female  hands"  returned. 

d Includes  in  1860  "Liquors,  distiUed"  and  "Liquors,  rectified;"  in  1850  "Distilleries"  and  "Distil- 
leries  rectifvins." 

« In  1870  mcludes  also  "Small  beer."    " Breweries "  in  1850 . 

/  In  1890  there  were  3,328  "Men,  16  years  of  age  and  over,"  but  no  women  or  children  returned  from  202 
establishments;  in  1870, 1,634  "Male  hands  above  16''  and  6  "Youths"  but  no  women  returned  from  208 
establishments;  in  1860, 589  "Male  hands"  from  85  establishments;  and  in  1850, 73  male  "Maltsters"  Crom 
11  establishments. 

9  "Mineral  water"  In  1860  and  "Mineral  water  and  pop"  in  1850. 


Table  XI^^— TOBACCO :  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  WAGE-EARNERS  AND  PER 
CENT  WHICH  WOMEN  FORMED  OF  THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  WAGE-EARNERS  AT 
EACH  CENSUS,  1850  to  1900. 

|This  table  includes  simply  the  Industries  given  in  the  group  "Tobacco"  in  the  Twelfth  Census,  1900: 
Manufactures.  The  figures  from  1880  to  1900  are  for  "Women  16  years  of  age  and  over,"  those  for  1870 
are  for  "  Females  above  15,"  while  those  for  1850  and  1860  are  for  all  "  Female  hands,"  regardless  of  aee. 
The  numbera  employed  from  1850  to  1870areasgiven  In  the  Ninth  Census.  1870:  Industry  and  Wealtn, 
pp.  394-408,  andfrom  1880  to  1900  as  given  in  the  Twelfth  Census,  1900:  Manufactures,  Part  I,  pages  3-17. 
Tne percentages,  too,  are  derived  fh)m  figures  th?re  given.  The  form  of  Inquiry  differed  somewhat  for 
each  census  (see  Twelfth  Census,  1900:  Manufactures,  Part  I,  page  Ixi),  but  it  is  not  believed  that  these 
differences  have  affected  materially  the  general  results  as  here  given.] 


1850.               1860. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

Industries. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per  1  Num- 
cent.    ber. 

13. 9     3. 721 

Per 
loent. 

13.9 

15.9 
9.1 

Num- 
l)er. 

Per 
cent. 

16.3 

23.9 
10.7 

Num- 
ber. 

20.480 

Per 
cent. 

23  4 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

29.7 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Total 

1.976 

7.794 

36.419 

53.374 

37.5 
30.7 

.^2.0 

Tobacco:  Chewing,  smok- 
ing, and  snuff  <» 

1,975 

13.9 

2,900 
731 

6  4.860 
<i2,934 

10,776 

10,564 

24,214 

1,641 

35.5   11,590 

Tobacco:  Cigara  and  cigar* 
ettes  f 

9.108   17.1 
590   38.9 

27.8  37,762  36.5 

Tobacco:  Stemming  and  re* 
handling  f... 

1 
27.4      4.022    41.7 

..  .  „.        ^ 

o  "Tobacco  and  snuff"  In  1800;  " Tobacconists''  In  1850. 

6  The  Twelfth  Census,  1900:  Manufactures,  I'art  III.  wSelected  Industries,  page  660,  given  5,179. 

e  "Tobacco  and  cigars"  and  "Cigars"  In  1870;  "Cirars"  in  1860:  not  given  In  1850. 

d  The  Twelfth  Census,  1900:  Manufactures,  Part  III,  Selected  Industries,  page  645,  gives  2,615. 

<  Not  given  in  1850,  I860,  or  1870. 


_      _        _  WAGE-EARN. 

S  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  IBSO  U  ISOO. 


aiing  Industries  ol  1900,    The  flguifs  loi  1^ 


ISM  ODl  1880  are  tor  »U  "FamBls  huds," 
'         la  Uw  Nialh  Ceiuua.  IBTO: 


regardlfss  of  see.    The  number!  emploTed  from  ISM  to  1S70  an  u  given  la  Uw  Nlalh  ( 

lodustfT  and  Walth,  pafm  3M-«0§,  aud  Irani  ISSO  to  IROOu  glYCnln  theTwellili  Census, „_ 

facuires.  Part  I,  pages  S-17.  The  percentages,  loo.  are  derived  from  flpirw  there  given.  The  (brm  of 
mqTilry  diflered  »mevhat  for  earh  cvnsiu  (bm  TweltDi  Cnmit,  Itar,  Uacofarriiires,  Part  I,  pa«e  lil), 
but  It  t>  not  beliavad  Ibal  these  dlflerenoM  have  affected  materlall;  the  general  reaulti  as  hen  gtreo.) 


Iln  ISSO,  3  "Male  hands"  but  no  "Female  tUQds"  were  npoiiadDi]der"Dle>lDkwi." 

»"EnmTlnB"lnl8V0;  •' Engravers"  in  1860. 
("Lithography"  in  ISWaod  " Lithonaphen " la  lUO. 

^Included  In  other  claniflailloDS  In  ^80:  hi  18m  reported  as  "Pbotidltbographing  and  eoinvliu.'' 
tin  1§eo  includes  "Ifaps."  "Map  mounllag  and  eotatiDf,"  and  "Charts.  bTdrociwnlo."    ID  UW 
includes  only  "Maps." 

■  "  Tari "  in  IW);  not  glvsn  In  ISTOor  ISSa 

■  In  1890  Includes  567  BsUbllshmenU  reported  aa  "Paper"  and  SSu  "Pulp,  iraod;''ta  USD InahidMm 
rvporudas"  raper"  and  Mas  "Wood  pulp;""  Paper"  (nolspaclBed}  and  "Wood  pulp"  Id  ie7CS"Pq»" 

0  Inciiidrd  in  other  claraiflcalions  in  18S0:  not  glvan  In  ISTO.    Ooder 
"Mall -        ■    ■       ■  ■■  ...._.._  -^ 


alions  in  18S0:  not  glvan  In  ISTO.    Ooder  "OnunuDts,  pmer"  In  IMd.  1 
hands"  «ne  reported,  and  In  the  nine  rear  under  "  Valontlnea "  S  " Mala 

._._ ^"  were  reported. 

nsUB,  leco;  Hanulaotures,  Part  I,  Table  I.  pMB  U.    In  Table  I  of  the  same  report. 

Is  given  os  2.3AS,  but  this  does  not  Include  ''  Colbra  and  cufle,  paiper,"  whldi  hi  IWO 

■All  other  InduHrlea"  In  Table  I. 


vellth  Census,  IBCO;  HanuTaotures,  J'ait  I,  Table 
are  locladed 


-17 


■m: 

a"PhoK«rapbs"ltiI)iTOaiidlgeOanil"I>icu«iTK>trpfa"ln  laSO. 

^'tiidlsnibMrand  ejasiic  ROods"  In  1870:  "  India  rubber  gooda"  In  1860  and  1890. 

(IncliidesliilS70"8oapandcBndlea"and"C«nille»,adMiiMitiii8«nd*fti;"  iD  IB60"8o»pandcaiidliH," 
"Candles,  sdomuitjnc"  and  "Caodlea,  vax."  and  In  IttSO  "Chaodlen." 

d  Includea  Ln  J870  "FumiturB,  not  BpocLAadT*'  " Furniturfl.  chain,"  and  "  Upholstery; "  bi  1B60  "Fur- 
niture, cabinet,  school,  and  otlwr,"  "ITpbolaur;"  and  "WiUow  fumltuie  and  wUlow  ware,"  and  in  IgGO 
•'Cabinet  ware"  and  "Upholsterers." 

'  "Straw  goods"  in  ItJTO  and  istiO:  not  giTsn  In  U50. 

TlBII  XVII.— TRADE  AND  TRANSPORTATION:  NUllBER  OF  WOltEN  Ifl  YEARS  07  AOE 
AND  OVER  AND  PER  CENT  WHICH  WOUEN  PORHED  OF  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PER- 
SONS GAINFULLY  EUFLOYED  IN  SPECIFIED  OCCUPATIONS  AT  EACH  CXNBUB,  1810 
TO  1900, 

[The  flituiM  and  percentagea  lor  IMO  and  ISM  are  taken,  excmt  when  olherfriae  mentioned,  li 

Twellth  Census,  I90O;  Special  Report  on  Owupaltoi " .--■--- ,—  —!-. 

anil  the  statistics  fmm  which  the  perreatagea  ibrth 
Populalion,  Part  II,  pages  *lv-rvi.) 


im. 

U80. 

1B90.« 

1900. 

OcciipaUoDS. 

Nam- 

.Per 

Num. 

Pm 

Num. 

ber. 

Per 

Num. 
ber. 

Per 

i».m 

1.S 

►60,010 

3.3 

K3,aDJ 

&B 

181,1119 

T,«2 

49 

*30 

J3.I 
S.3 

I4!,»£ 

IS 

n,i80 

■7,063 

10,488 

3.433 

1,083 

'■a 

S70 

33,339 
3,793 

1 

3,344 

Slenographeis  and  trpsTllera  '. 

MO 
98 
21 

3.3 
4.3 

t«S,808 

s)t47 
4:863 

1,383 
•11 

m 

60 

19,480 
i.lM 

10.9 

16.3 
15.4 

18 

2.7 
LO 

if 

17 
3.8 

1:4 

Bookkwpets  sad  occountanis  '  . 
Telefnaph  and  telephone  opera- 

38.8 

tienecgera  and  ermnd  and  ofUce 

33 

* 

m 

LO 

DlaTmen,  hackmen,  teamsters. 

Porters  and  helpers  (in  stores, 

^•"^ 

G.4 

g 

6.651 

1.6 

.3 

B—Uerchanti  and  dealers  (eieepl 

'JiSi 

u 

133 

':J 

m 

1.3 

33 

17 

47 
1,473 

19 

Othw  persons  In  trade  lind  trans- 

»  The  Ifleven . . 

"  Trade  and  transportation 


Glided  in  "  BookteepcTs, 


9,  and  saleawoDun." 


4a  women  reported  as  enESKed  In  this  occupation  in  I 

4o  women,  but  1H,315  men  reported  in  Ihlj  00 ■'- 

n  1890, 1^,  and  1S7D  Includes  "  Merchants  ac 
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TUU  A.— SOKE  STRIKES  II 


■  complete  llatof  auch  strlka.  'Woolen  mtUa. 

ird.  /  From  14  to  t3  per  week. 

«diictlon.  P I  oeDt  pet  >-ud  (carpet  h- 


JUNE  AND  JULY,  ISJl. 

(Froni  Cuey'a  Selected  Eiteipt*,  v 


Ank^lei. 

i'" 

Cloib 

ten' 
prkM 

Coatsei  of  cloth: 

fj.no 

2^00 

., 

CoatseaoHstEnet: 

-r 

pongMsIlk: 

Douhle  breast. . . 


GLoKle  tireasl.. 

UoiibJB  hreiist 

Mte«  D(  OrcBsslsn,  bombticlte,  gn»  linen,  a 
Slniile  breast 


Breast  pockets  aiitiUe,  each  pockolei 

Double  breast,  extra 

Oolb  round  Jacketa: 
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Table  B.— PIECEWORK  RATES  ASKED  BY  THE  TAILORESSES  UNION,  ETC.-Cont'd. 


Articles. 


Satinet  roimd  jackets: 
Fine 


Second  quality 

Coatees  of  angola  or  linpn: 

Single  breast 

Double  breast 

With  breast  pockets  outside 

Pea  coats: 

Kersej'  or  cloth,  fine— 

W  ith  rulling  collars 

Standirij;  collars 

Second  quality— 

RoUmg  collars 

Standing  collars 

Baboon  jackets,  kersey  or  cloth: 

Standing  collars 

Rolling  collars 

Monkey  jackets: 

Kersey  or  cloth 

Lion  skin  or  coating 

Baboon  or  pea  jackets,  lion  skin  or  coating 

Round  jackets: 

Bombazine,  pongee,  silk,  or  merino  cloth- 
Single  breast 

Double  breast 

Circassian,  bambazette,  or  lasting- 
Single  breast 

Double  breast 

Bro^^-n  linen,  linen  and  cotton  drilling,  angola,  etc.— 

Single  breast 

Double  breast 

White  linen  and  white  jane — 

Single  breast 

Double  breast 

Beaverteen— 

Single  breast 

Double  breast 

Fustian,  negro  cloth,  etc.— 

Single  breast 

DouI)le  breast 

Cloth  for  navy  or  marines,  trimmed 

Coatees,  cloth  for  navy  or  marines 

Pantaloons: 

Common  coarse  cloth 

Common  satinet 

Fine  satinet 

Bombazine,  lined 

Merino  cloth  or  cassimere 

Merino  cloth,  plain 

Circassian  and  bombazette,  lined 

Circassian,  brown  linen  drilling,  cotton  drilling,  angola,  etc.,  coarse,  plain 

Fine  brown  drilline,  grass  linen,  nankeen,  cirousifui,  bombazette,  etc 

Beaverteen  or  fine  bang-up  cord 

Coarse  bang-up  cord 

Duck 

Duck,  1  seam  and  2  pockets 

Coarse  fustian  or  negro  satinet-. 

Drawers  of  all  descriptions 

Vests: 

Cloth,  velvet,  bombazine,  or  silk- 
Rolling  collar 

Standing  collar 

White  Marseilles  and  Valencia- 
Rolling  collars 

Standing  collars 

Coarse  swansdown,  worsted,  and  all  other  coarse  cotton  goods- 
Rolling  collars 

Standmg  collars 

Cloaks,  of  cloth: 

Without  cape,  plain  collar 

With  one  cape,  extra 

Each  additional  cape,  extra 

Corded  collar,  extra 

With  sleeves,  extra 

Cloaks  of  cam  Met: 

Without  cape,  plain  collar 

With  or  witnout  cape,  corded  collar 

Each  additional  cape,  extra 

Corded  collar,  extra 

Wiii^  or  side  welts 

with  sleeves 

Common  camblet,  plaid— 

Without  cape,  plain  collar 

W ith  or  without  cape,  plain  collar 


Tailor- 


prices. 


$1.25 
1.00 

l.fiO 
1.75 
2.00 


2.00 
1.75 

1.76 
1.50 

1.25 
1.50 

1.00 

.75 

1.00 


1.00 
1.25 

.75 
1.00 

.75 
.87 

.87 
.99 

1.00 
1.12 

.50 

.02 

1.00 

2.00 

.50 
.50 
.76 
1.00 
1.00 
.75 
.75 
.50 
.02 
.75 
.50 

.a? 

.25 
.25 

.18 


.75 
.62 

.75 


.02 
.50 

2.00 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.50 

1.25 


.25 

.25 

1.50 

1.02^ 

.75 


Cloth- 
iers' 
prices. 


} 


fa76 

.50 

1.25 
1.38 
1.50 


2.00 
1.50 

1.60 
1.00 

.88 
1.12 

.76 
.62 
.75 


.75 
1.00 

.60 
.63 


.63 

.63 
.75 

.60 
.63 

.38 

.50 
1.76 

.44 

.38 
.56 
.75 
.75 
.50 
.56 
.38 
.50 
.50 
.38 
.25 
.18 
.26 
.18 


.68 
.50 

.68 
.50 

.60 
.87 

1.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.38 


1.00 


1.12 
1.25 


.63 
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Table  C.-WAOES  OF  SEWING  WOMEN  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1863. 

[From  Fincher's  Trades'  Review,  Nov.  21, 1863.] 


Article  or  occupation. 


Shirtsfl 

Fine  shirts 

Flannel  shirts 

Overalls 

Large  cloaks 

Small  cloaks 

Capes 

Corsets 

Buttonholes  on  coats 

Dressmaking 

Linen  coats 

Vest  makers 

Sewing-machine  operators. 


Amount. 


SO.  60 
1.00 
ia04-  .06 
.50 
.40 
.25 
.35 


18-  .20 


.05 


Unit  of  work. 


Per  dozen. 

do.... 

Each 

Per  dozen. 

Each 

do.... 

Per  dozen. 


Each. 


Stitching  50  yards. 


Estimated 

weekly 

earnings. 


12.40 
'$i*i6^*32 


2L4a 
3.00 
aLlO 
2.50-3.00 
4.00 
3.00 

(ft) 
1.50-1.80 


a  In  some  establishments  if  a  button  was  left  off  a  shirt  25  cents  Wfeis  said  to  be  deducted  from  the  pay. 
^  Two  could  be  made  in  10  hours'  work,  but  the  girls  had  to  buy  their  own  thread  at  10  cents  a  spool, 
one  spool  being  enough  f6r  two  ooats. 

Table  D.— WAGES  OF  WOMEN  IN  NEW  YORK  IN  1863  AND  1866. 

[From  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Working  Women's  Protective  Union,  quoted  in  the  Daily 

Evening  Voice,  Mar.  2, 1867.] 


Occupation. 


Cloakmakers 

Shirtmakers'  operatives. 

Boys'  clothing 

Cuff  and  collar  operators 

Umbrella  sewers 

Burnishers 

Military  work 

Buttonhole  makers 

Dressmakers 

Fur  sewers 

Machine  operators 

Vest  makers 


$4.00 

$6.00-8.00 

4. 00-6. 00 

6.0O-7.00 

3.00 

3.00 

6.00-7.00 

5.00 

f  3.00-5.00 

(  8.00 

3.00-«.00 

5.0O-7.00 

2. 50-5. 00 


$8.00 

$7.00- aoo 

400-  5.00 
&0O-  9.0O 

5.00 
4.0O-5.00 
4.00-5.00 

3.00 
3.0O-5.00 
10.00 
4.00-  7.00 
7.0O-10.00 
4.00-  8.00 


Table  E.— WAGES  REPORTED  AS  PAID  INDIVIDUAL  WOMEN  IN  NEW  YORK  IN  1868. 

t  a  meeting  of  the  Workingwo 
The  Revolution,  Oct.  1, 1868.] 


[From  reports  given  by  the  women  at_a  meeting  of  the  Workingwomen's  Association,  No.  2,  as  given  in 

olu  ■       ~  


• 

Article  or  occupation. 

Price. 

Unit  of 
work. 

Estimated  weekly 
earnings. 

Hours. 

Ladies'  cloth  cloaks 

$2.00 
.22 

Each 

Per  dozen. 

$14.00 

3  96 

$5.00-  0.00 

4.50-  G  00 

7.20 

7.00 

7.00-14.00 

11.00 

13.00-14. 00 

7.0O-  8.00 

5.00 

aoo- 5  00 

1.80 

/                          6.00 

\                        10.00 

20.00 

la  00-12  00 

5.00 

5.0O-  6  00 

6.00 

T^ncA  <«ollars 

12 

Machine  operators 

10-14 

Fur  sewers i 

Mati's  flftnnftl  shirts^. , ,  - ,          , . 

.60 

Per  dozen. 

Dressmaker 

14 

Men's  silk  hats 



Men's  overcoats 

13 

Overcoat  maker 

Hoop  skirts 

13 

Vests !.*!."."..' 

.50 

Each 

Sewin?  flnishers 

10-14 

Men's  striped  shirts 

.15 

Per  dozen. 

Umbrella  makers 

1 
....,,, 1 

Parasol  maker 

Kid-clove  maker 

9 

Corset  maker 

1.00 

$0.04-  .05 

LOO 

Per  dozen. 
Per  hat... 
Each 

Straw-hat  sewer 

Babies'  embroidered  Jackets 
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Table  F.— WAGES  REPORTED  AS  PAID  INDIVIDUAL  WOMEN  IN  NEW  YORK  IN  1870. 

[Reported  by  "Shirley  Dare"  as  given  to  her  by  the  women  themselves,  New  York  Tribune,  Feb.  36 

1870.] 


Oocu];>ation. 

Wages 
per  week. 

Hours 
per  day. 

Tailoress 

t6.00 

6.00 

9.00 

6.00 

6.00 

8.00 

8.00 

6.00 

9.00 

7.00 

9.00 

9.00 

13.00 

15.00 

6.00 

7.50 

5.00 

6.00 

13.00 

&00 

13.00 

13.00 

7.50 

7.50 

8.00 

9 

Do 

10 

Seamstress 

Do 

10 

Do 

10 

Operator 

13 

Do 

8 

Do 

'10 

ODerator  on  coats 

10 

Cloak  maker 

10 

Drwsi  and  flo^'k  mak^r 

10 

Dressmaker ....,,   

10 

Do 

10 

Do 

10 

Lace  maker .  ,  .                 , .   , . , 

9 

Do 

10 

Pur  sewer 

10 

Feather  worker 

9 

Hat  trimmer 

13 

10 

Shoe  fitter 

10 

Do 

10 

Olove  sewer 

B 

Do 

8 

Do 

8 

Tablb  O.— NUMBER  OF  OIRLS  EMPLOYED  IN  BOOKBINDBRIES  OF  SPECIFIED  FIRMS 
IN  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  WITH  AVERAGE  HOURS  EMPLOYED  PER  DAY,  PIECEK 
WORK  RATES,  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS    1835. 

[From  the  Radical  Reformer  and  Workingman's  Advocate,  July  7, 1835,  p.  79 J 


Name  of  employer. 


DesUver,  Herse  &  Lindsay  a. 

Katee&Co.a 

Thomas  Clark 

Carpenter  6c  Simmons 

R.  P.  DesUvera 

B.GaskiU 

Jas.  Boyles 

J.  Locken 

E.W.Miltor 

D.Clarka 

C.  Petersa 

J.Snider 

J.  AR.  Edgar 

R.  W.  Pomroy 

Jas.  Crissey 

Geo.  W.  Menu  &  Son  a.. . . 

Carey,  Lea  6c  Co 

G.  P.  Story  e 

L.  Clark 


Awrage 
number 
of  girls 

em- 
ployed. 


30 

15 

5 

15 

10 

13 

30 

5 

6 

5 

7 

6 

4 

10 

5 

9 

4 


Piecework  rates— 


Per  100  sheets  8vo. 


Folding. 


fa03 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.03 
.01] 


I 


(^) 


.03 


i^) 


.03 


i^y 


.03 

.03 

.03 

.OU 

.Oli 

.02 


Stitching 


fa03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 


(«>) 


.03} 


.02 


i^) 


.03) 

.02 

.02 


Per  100  sheets  13mo. 
and  18mo. 


Avsnge 

earnings  per 

per  week. 


Folding.  Stitching. 


fa03t 
03 
03 
03 
03 
03 
03 


(«>) 

(«») 
C) 


o  Employ  one  or  more  girls  in  Jobbing,  who  are  paid  from  $3.50  to  $4  per  week  and  who  work  fh>m  8  to 
10  hours  per  day. 
f>  Paid  oy  the  week, 
c  Pays  3  cents  per  100  for  stitching  pamphlets,  800  of  which  is  a  good  day's  work. 
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Box  mftkers,  paper,  employment  of  women  as 247,248,257 

Brass  filine,  employment  of  women  in,  New  York  City,  1887 223 

Brass  flnisfaiers,  wages  of  women  employed  as,  Connecticut,  1874 224 

Breadwinners.    (See  Female  breadwinners;  Wage  earners.) 

Brockton,  Mass.,  early  employment  of  women  in  boot  and  shoe  making 168,109 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.: 

Compositors,  employment  of  women  as,  and  wages  paid,  1808 218 

Shoe  fitters,  wages  of ,  1871 173 

Washerwomen,  strike  of,  for  higher  wages,  1866 184 

"Broomstick "strikes in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1832 133 

Buckles,  employment  of  women  in  manulaoture  of 228 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . ,  wages  of  sewing  women  in, 1864 146 

Burnishers,  metal,  employment  of  women  as 222,223 

Buttons,  employment  of  women  in  manufacture  of 165.253 

C. 

California,  wages  of  women  employed  in  manulaoture  of  leather  in,  1875 220 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  employment  of  women  in  glass-bottle  factory  in,  1830 226,227 

Canning  and  preserving  fruits  and  vegetables,  employment  of  women  in 180,190 

Card-making  machinery ,  effect  of  introduction  of,  upon  employment  of  women 46 

Carpet  factory  operatives,  employment  of  women  as 247,251 

Cartridges,  rine,  employment  of  women  in  making,  Newhallville,  Conn.,  1871 228 

Causes  ofentranoe  of  women  into  industry 15-17 

Causes  of  ill  health  in  f^M!tories 102,103 

Chairs,  cane-bottomed,  employment  of  women  in  manufacture  of,  Poughkeepsie  N.  Y.,  1864 226 

Chemicals  and  allied  products,  employment  of  women  in  manufacture  of 221,226,250,258 

Chicago,  111.: 

Establishment  of  school  by  Western  Publishers'  Assodatlon  in,  for  instruction  of  women  in 

printing 217 

Meat  packing,  employment  of  women  in 190 

Saddtes  and  harness,  employment  of  women  in  manufacture  of,  1871 220 

Sewing  women,  wages  of. 161 

Children,  displacement  of  women  employed  as  spinners  by,  after  introduction  of  machinery 46, 47 

Cigar  mMcers: 

Bohemian  women  as,  employment  of 198,202,203,205 

Causes  ofemployment  of  women  as 198-201 

Employment  01  women  as 195-205 

Labor  conditions  of  women  employed  as 201-206 

Strike  of,  in  New  York  City.  1877 199,200.202 

Strike  of,  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,1885 206 

Strike  of.  In  St.  Louis,  Mo..  1879 199 

Strikes  of.  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  1860andl877 190 

Substitution  of  American  for  loreign  women  as 200,201 

Wages  of 204,206 

Cigars  and  tobacco.    (See  Tobacco  and  cigars. ) 
Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Printing  and  publishing,  employment  of  women  in 214,215 

Seamstresses  in,  wages  of,  1843..^................. j.-'-a ;: 1^ 

Sewing  women  of,  memorial  to  President  Lincoln  from,  regarding  Government  subcontract  sys- 
tem, 1865 - 154 

Strike  of  cigar  makers  in,  in  1860  and  1877 199 

Civil  War,effectof,  upon  employment  of  women 16,82.83 

Clay,  glass,  and  stone  products,  employment  of  women  in  manufacture  of 221 .  226, 227, 250, 268 

Clerks  and  ccpyists,  employment  of  women  as 238,239,247,248,250 

Cleveiand,  Ohio,  employment  of  women  in  cigar  factories  in 200 

Clock  and  watch  making,  employment  of  women  in 224,225,258 

Clothing  industry: 

Army  clothing,  manufacture  of,  by  women  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1839 122 

Conditions  in,  during  nineteenth  century 117,118 

Contract  system  ha 117,151-156 

Cooperation  of  women  in 118 

Custom  work  In 116,119 

Division  of  labor  In,  effect  of 115,116 

Employment  of  women  in 19,20,113-174.250,253,254,200-263 

Eviu  01  employment  of  women  in.  remedies  for 118 

Government  work  and  subcontract  system  in 151-156 

Home  work  in 116, 117 

Movement  of,  through  home,  shop,  and  factory 155 

Number  of  women  wage  earners  in,  and  per  cent  which  women  form  of  total  number  of  wage 

earners,  1850-1900 253,254 

Overstrain  in,  due  to  piece  payment 117 

Philanthropic  efforts  to  aid  women  in 118,119 

Piece  pa3rment  hi 117 

Ready-made,  early  labor  conditions  in 120-133 

Ready-made,  growth  of.  after  introduction  of  sewing  machine 115,142,143 

Ready-made,  labor  conditions  In,  between  1835  and  1856 134-142 

Ready-made,  unemployment  in,  in  early  part  of  nineteenth  century 126 

Sewhie  machine,  effect  of,  upon 115, 142, 143 

Sweatine  system  in 110,117,123-142 

Wages  or  women  hi,  in  New  York  City,  1863  and  1866 262 

Wholesale  trade,  development  of 120-122 

Collars  and  cuffs,  employment  of  women  in  manufacture  of 164,165 

Commercial  travelers,  employment  of  women  as 259 

Compositors,  employment  of  women  as 213-221 

Conditions  of  labor.     (See  Labor  conditions.) 

Confectionery,  employment  of  women  in  manufacture  of 190,191,947,166 
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Absences  from  work,  rales  of  textile  factorios  regarding 97 

Age  groups,  per  cent  of  female  breadwinners  15  years  of  age  and  over  in  specified,  by  race  and  nativity. 

IgWandlSoo 245 

Agents,  employment  of  women  as 247,259 

Agricultural  pursuits: 

Employment  of  women  in 18, 246-248 

Numt)er  and  per  cent  of  females  10  years  of  age  and  over  In,  bv  geographical  divisions.  1R7(V-1900.      246 
Per  cent  of  females  15  years  of  age  and  over  in,  and  In  specified  occupations  in,  by  race  and  nativ- 
ity. 1890  and  1900 247 

Per  cent  of  females  10  years  of  age  and  over  in,  by  nativity,  188O-1900 246 

Per  cent  of  females  10  years  of  age  and  over  of  each  conjugal  condition,  by  occupations,  1S90  and 

1900 248 

Allegheny,  Pa.,  strilces  for  reduction  of  hours  by  cotton-mill  employees  In,  1845 70 

Americans,  employment  of.  in  textile  mills 81-83 

Amesbury  Milb,  Mass.,  strike  of  textile  factory  girls  in,  against  increase  In  number  of  looms  ope- 
rated by  one  person,  1836 109 

Amusements,  rules  of  textile  factories  regarding 98, 99 

Apprenticeship  in  sowing  trades 117 

Army  clothing,  manufacture  of,  by  women  In  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1839 122 

Artificial  flowers  and  feathers,  employment  of  women  in  manufacture  of 159, 253 

Attendance  at  public  worship,  rules  of  textile  factories  regarding 98 

Attitude  of  public  toward  employment  of  women 13-16, 38, 30 

Awnings,  tents,  and  sails,  employment  of  women  in  manufacture  of 251 

B. 

Bags,  other  than  paper,  employment  of  women  In  manufacture  of 62,251 

Bags,  paper,  employment  of  women  in  manufacture  of 257 

Baltimore,  Md.: 

Impartial  Humane  Society  of 126, 131 

Ready-made  clothing  industry  in,  conditions  of  employment  in 126, 127 

Bankers,  employment  or  women  as 2S9 

Barbers  and  naiV  dressers,  employment  of  women  as 347, 254 

Bartenders,  employment  of  women  as 254 

Bethany,  Pa.,  employment  of  women  In  manu&Krtore  of  glass  in,  1829 226 

Bethlehem,  Pa. .  parly  manufacture  of  textiles  in 45 

Beverlv,  Mass.,  early  cotton  manufacture  in 37, 46, 48, 49 

Blacklisting  in  textile  factories 69, 70, 94-96 

Boarding  and  lodging  house  keepers,  employment  of  women  as 247.248.254 

Boarding  houses,  factory,  in  textile  industry,  and  price  of  board 84-88 

Boatmen  and  sailors,  employment  of  women  as 259 

Bohemian  women,  employment  of,  in  cigar  making 198, 202. 203, 205 

Bookbinderies  of  specified  firms  in  Philaaelphia,  Pa.,  girls  employed  in,  average  hours  per  day.  piece- 
work rates,  and  average  weekly  earnings,  1836 263 

Bookbinders,  employment  of  women  as 209-211 .  247, 248, 257, 263 

Bookkeepers  and  accountants,  employment  of  women  as 240,247.248,259 

Boot  ana  shoe  making: 

Changes  in  relative  number  of  men  and  women  employed  in 116 

Employment  of  women  in 116, 167-174. 247, 248, 253 

Number  of  women  wage  earners  in,  and  per  oent  which  women  form  of  total  number  of  wage 

earners,  1850-1900 253 

Sewing  machines,  effect  of,  upon 171-173 

Boots  and  shoes.    (See  also  Clothing  industry.) 
Boston.  Mass.: 

Bookbinders,  employment  of  women  as , 209-21 1 

Cigar  makers,  employment  of  women  as,  1871 198. 204, 205 

Clothing  industry,  rcadv-made,  early  conditions  of  employment  in 120. 125, 126 

Domest  ics,  employment  of  women  as,  1847 182 

Dry  goods  stores,  employment  of  women  In,  1869 237, 238 

Oarden  homesteads  in.  petition  of  working  women  for  establishment  of,  1869 22, 23 

Glass  factory,  employment  of  women  in.  1831 227 

TIand  cards'for  combing  cotton  and  wool,  early  employment  of  women  in  manufacture  of 45 

Hats  and  caps,  employment  of  women  in  manufacture  of,  1871  and  1872 162 

House  of  Inaustry 119 

Paper-box  makers  In,  wages  of.  1869 208 

Printing  and  publishing,  employment  of  women  in 213, 214, 216. 218, 220 

8cru))>ilng  women  and  charwomen  in,  wages  of,  1S69 185 

Sewing  women  in,  employment  and  wages  of 134,145,146,148-150,154 

Straw  goods,  employment  of  women  in  manufacture  of,  1S34, 1835  and  1869 158 

Textile  manufactures  in,  early  effort  to  encourage 40 

Tvpe  foundries  in,  early  employment  and  wages  of  women  in 222 

W'asherwomen  in,  wages  of,  1869 -184 
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Ellicott  Mills,  Md.,  strike  in  textile  tacitory  at,  agaizist  locking  in  employees  during  working  hours 

and  against  reduction  of  wages,  1S29 99,100 

Employment  of  women: 

Attitude  of  the  public  toward 13-15,38,39 

Expulsion  of  spna«  of 17-20 

In  ractories,  opposition  to,  in  1836 14,39 

In  industry,  early 37 

Increase  in 12 

Rules  of  textile  factories  regarding 94-100 

Engltih.  employment  of ,  in  textile  factories 81-83 

Eniraying  and  lithoeraphing,  employment  of  women  in 257 

Enuance  of  women  Into  industry,  causes  of 15-17 

P. 

Factory  and  home  work 20,21 

Factory  system: 

Boardine  houses,  factory,  in  textile  industry 84-88 

Boot  ana  shoe  making  undu*,  employment  of  women  in 170-174 

Cigar-making  industry,  effect  of  internal-revenue  tax  upon  factory  system  in 199 

Clothing  industry,  movement  of,  through  the  home,  shop,  and  factory 155 

Evils  of. 2S.39, 118,203 

Health,  effect  of  Cftctory  labor  upon 100-108,203,204 

Prejudice  against,  in  Massachusetts,  early  efforts  to  overcome 79 ,  80 

Textile-factory  rules 94-100 

Textile  industries 50-62 

Fall  River,  Mass.: 

Cotton  factories  In ,  em  ployment  of  women  in 53 

Strike  of  women  weavers  m.  asainst  reduction  of  wages,  1874 76 

Textile  factories  in,  hours  of  labor  in 63,71,72 

Fancy  articles,  employment  of  women  in  manufacture  of 258 

Farmers,  planters,  and  overseers,  employment  of  women  as : 248 

Female  breadwinners: 

Number  and  per  cent  of,  10  years  of  age  and  over,  in  each  occupation  group,  by  geographical 

divisions.  1870-1900 240 

Per  cent  of.  among  female  population,  1870  and  1900 12 

Per  cent  of,  15  years  of  age  and  over,  in  specified  occupations  and  occupation  groups,  by  race 

andnativitj,  1890  and  1900 247 

Per  cent  of,  m  female  population  15  years  of  age  and  over,  by  race,  nativity,  and  marital  con- 
dition, 1890  and  1900 245 

Per  cent  of,  of  each  conjugal  condition,  10  years  of  age  and  over,  in  specified  occupations,  1890  and 

1900 248 

Per  cent  of,  of  total  female  population  15  years  of  age  and  over,  by  age,  race,  and  nativity,  1890 

and  1900 216 

Per  cent  of,  of  total  female  population  16  years  of  age  and  over,  by  geographical  divisions,  ISTIK 

1900 24:> 

Percent  of,  16  years  of  am  and  over,  in  all  manu&cturing  Industries,  compared  with  men  16  years 

of  age  and  over  and  with  children  under  16  years  by  geographical  divisions,  1870-1900 249 

Per  cent  of,  10  years  of  age  and  over,  in  each  occupation  group,  by  nativity,  1880-1900 346 

Female  breadwinners.    (See  also  Wage  earners,  women.) 

Female  Burnishers  Association.  New  York,  1868 222 

Female  Hospitable  Society,  Philadelphia  Pa 131,132 

Fines,  rule  of  textile  factories  regarding 97 

Fishkill,  N.  Y.  employment  of  women  in  cotton  factories  In 62 

Food  and  kindred  products  employment  of  women  in  manufacture  of 20, 187-191. 250, 255, 256 

Foreign-born  females  10  years  oiage  and  over  in  classified  occupation  groups,  per  cent  of.  1S80-1900. .      246 

Foreigners,  employment  of,  in  textile  factories  of  New  England 81-83 

Foremen  and  overseers,  employment  of  women  as 259 

French  Canadians,  employment  of,  in  textile  mills 82,83 

Fur  and  fur  goods,  employment  of  women  in  manufacture  of 253 

Furniture,  employment  of  women  in  manufactuxe  of 225, 226, 259 

G. 

Gambling,  rules  of  textile  foctories  regarding 98 

Garden  homesteads,  petition  of  working  women  of  Boston,  Mass.,  for  establishment  of.  1869 22, 23 

Garment  trades: 

Hand  work  in 119-142 

Machine  work  in 142-155 

Georgia,  early  efforts  to  encourage  textile  manufactures  in 41 

Germans,  employment  of,  in  textile  factories 81-83 

Girls  employed  in  bookbinderies  of  specified  firms  in  Philadoiphia.  Pa.,averagi',  hours  per  day,  piece- 
work rates,  and  average  weekly  earnings,  1835 363 

Glass  manu^turo,  employment  of  women  in 226, 227, 258 

Glove  makers,  employment  of  women  as 165, 166, 247, 253, 262, 263 

Gold  and  silver  workers,  employment  of  women  as 247 

Government  employees,  employment  of  women  as 238-240 

Government  work  and  the  subcontract  system  in  the  clothing  industry 151-155 

Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  strike  in  textile  foctories  of.  for  reduction  of  hours.  1861 71 

H. 

Hair-cloth  weaving,  employment  of  women  in 62 

Hah"  cushions,  employment  of  women  In  preparing,  in  New  York  City 226 

Hah"  worlc.  employment  of  women  In IS4 

Hand  cards  for  combing  cotton  and  wool,  manufacture  of  in  early  period 45 

Hand  knit  ting  during  colonial  period 43 

Hand  labor  in  cotton  industry 37,43, 44,55 

Hand  work  in  the  garment  trades 119-142 

Handicraft  and  home-work  period  in  textile  industries 39-46 
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Handicraft  or  custom  work  in  clothing  trades 119 

Hardware  manufacture,  employment  of  women  In 224 

Harness  and  saddle  making,  employment  of  women  in 228,229 

Hartford.  Conn.,  early  manufacture  of  textiles  in 46 

Hats  and  caps,  employment  of  women  in  manufiacture  of 150-162,247,253,283 

Haverhill,  llass.,  early  manufacture  of  textiles  in 44 

Health,  effect  of  factory  labor  upon 100-108, 203, 2M 

History  of  labor  condi tions 20-32 

Home  and  factory  work 20, 21 

Home,  shop,  and  factory,  movement  of  clothing  industry  through  the 155 

Home  work: 

Boot  and  shoe  industry 167-170 

Change  from,  to  factory  labor,  effect  of  upon  hours 23 

Cigar  making  and  tobacco  industry 196-203 

Qothing  industry 116,117 

Manufocture  of  hand  cards  for  combing  cotton  and  wool,  in  early  period 45 

Nonwage-eaming,  decrease  in 12 

Textile  industries,  in  early  period 42, 43 

Home  work  and  handicraft  period  in  textile  industries 39-46 

Hosiery  and  knitting  mill  operatives,  emplovment  of  women  as 59.  GO.  247, 248. 252 

Hospital  for  textile  factory  operatives  established  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  1839 99 

Hotel  keepers,  employment  of  women  as 247, 254 

Hours  of  labor: 

Average  per  day,  piecework  rates,  and  average  weekly  earnings  of  girls  employed  in  book  binderies 

of  specified  firms  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1835 263 

Book  binding,  women  employed  in 210.263 

Cigar  making ,  women  employed  in 206 

Cotton  Cactones 62-73 

Effect  of  excessive,  upon  health  of  factory  employees 103-106 

In  early  part  of  nineteenth  century 23 

Printing,  women  employed  in 212, 218 

Reduction  of,  in  textile  iTactories.  historv  of  efforts  for 67-73 

Repwt  of  New  England  Association  of  Farmers,  Mechanics,  and  Workingmen  as  to,  in  foctories. 

IS32 65.06 

Saleswomen 236-238 

Textile  factories 62-73 

House  of  Industrv,  Boston,  Mass 119 

Housekeepers  and  stewardesses,  employment  of  women  as 247. 248. 254 

Hucksters  and  peddlers,  employment  of  women  as 259 

Hudson  City,  N.  J. ,  employment  of  women  in  manufacture  of  lead  pencils,  1872 228 

L 

Illiteracy  of  cotton-mill  operatives 88,89 

Immigrants,  employment  of,  as  cigar  makers 198, 201 ,  202. 206 

Imm<val  conduct,  rules  of  textile  factories  regarding 98 

Impartial  Humane  Society,  Baltimore,  Md 131 

Industrial  depressions,  effect  of,  upon  employment  of  women 16. 17 

Industrial  education  and  efficiency  of  women 30-32 

Industries,  misoellaneous  manufacturing,  average  number  of  women  wage-earners  in,  and  per  cent 

which  women  form  of  total  number  or  wage^amers,  1850-1900 258, 259 

industry,  entrance  of  women  into,  causes  of 15-17 

industry,  first  employment  of  women  in 37 

intensity  of  labor  in  textile  indi'stry,  increase  in 70. 77. 108-111 

pitemaHnevenue  tax.  effect  of.  upon  factory  system  in  cigar  making 199 

Irish,  employment  of,  in  textile  factories 81-83 

iron  and  steel  and  their  products,  employment  of  women  in  manufacture  of 250 

J. 

Janitors  and  sextons,  employment  of  women  as 247.254 

Jewelry,  employment  of  women  in  manufacture  of 258 

Johnstown,  N.  Y. .  manufacture  of  gloves  in 165, 106 

Jute  and  Jute  goods,  employment  of  women  in  manufacture  of , 61 ,  252 

K. 

Kentucky,  wages  of  women  emplojred 
Knitting,  nana,  during  colonial  period 

L. 

Labor  conditions: 

Cigar  makers ,  women  employed  as 201  -205 

Clothing  industry,  ready-made 120-142 

Division  of  labor  as  a  cause  for  the  entrance  of  women  into  industry 13 

Domestic  servants 178-183 

Effect  of  scarcity  of  labor  upon  employment  of  women 16 

History  of 20-32 

Sewing  women  after  introduction  of  sewine  machine 144-151 

Textile  factories,  increase  in  intenjiity  of  labor  in 106-111 

Textile  factories,  labor  supply  in 79-81 

Tobacco,  women  employed  in  manufacture  of 201-205 

Laborers  not  specified ,  employment  of  women  as 185, 247, 2iS,  254 

Lace  goods,  employment  of  women  in  manufacture  of 156, 157 

Laundrssses.  employment  of  women  as 183. 184, 247, 248, 254 

Lawrence  Mass: 

Intensity  of  labor  in  textile  factories  of,  increase  in 106, 100 

Reductionof  hours  of  labor  In,  1856 71 

Leather  goods,  employment  of  women  in  manufactora  of 221,228,229 
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Metal  products,  not  including  elocks,  dock  cases,  and  walcbes,  earty  emptojrment  of  woman  in 

manofKtaie  of 221 

Metal  workers,  employmenC  of  women  as 221-22S,MS.2S0 

Middlemen  in  aewuig  industry,  complaints  against,  1387 152,153 

MOlinen,  employment  of  women  as 137.156-150,247,248,253,263 

Mints,  employment  of  women  in 223 

Mold,  introduction  of  the,  in  cigar  making  and  its  effect  upon  the  employment  of  women 1S8. 199 

Mount  Vernon,  Oliio,  strike  of  printers  a^inst  employment  of  women  in.  1864 215 

Mole  and  throstle  (ring)  q^nning,  relative  importance  of.  as  affecting  employ  meat  of  women 53 

Musicians  and  teachers  in  music,  employment  Of  women  as 248 

N. 

Nails  and  tacks,  employment  of  women  in  manuftkctuie  of 233 

Nashua,  N.H.,  strike  ofcotton  operatives  against  working ''by  candlelight,"  1^16 66 

National  Labor  Union,  attitude  of,  toward  women's  work 26.27.30 

National  Trades'  Union,  attitude  of,  upon  employment  of  women 14, 17.26.28,29 

National  Union  Congress,  attitude  of,  toward  employment  of  female  lab<H',  1867 29,30 

Nationality,  changes  in,  of— 

Domestic  servants 178 

Teztile-factorv  employees 81-83 

Native-born  females  10  years  of  aee  and  over  in  classified  occupation  groups,  per  cent  of,  1S8O-1900. .      246 

NeedJes  and  pins,  employment  of  women  in  msnulac ture  of 254 

Nets  and  seines,  empfoymoit  of  women  in  manufacture  of 252 

New  Bedftvd.  Mass.,  employment  of  women  as  machinists  in,  1867 223 

NewburypcMt,  Mass.,employment<rf  women  in  wool  manufacture  in 58 

New  En^snd: 

Association  oi  Fanners.  Mechanics,  and  Worklngmen,  rqx>rt  of,  as  to  hours  of  labor  in  factories, 

1832 65,66 

Button  makers  in,  wages  of 165 

Qotliing  trade,  wholesale,  development  of 120-122 

Cotton  manufacture  in,  decrease  m  proportion  of  women  employed  in,  since  1875 58 

Domestic  servants  in.  effect  of  cotton  factories  on  wages  of 170 

Health  of  textile-factory  employees  in lOC-108 

Hours  of  labor  in  cotton  factories  in.  1831-1847 63.64 

Intensity  of  labor  in  textile  factories  of,  increase  in 108-111 

Littiucy  of  cotUm-mill  operatives  in 88.80 

Nationality  of  textile-factory  employees  in.  changes  in 81-83 

Printing  and  publishing  in,  employment  of  women  in 213-221 

Rules  dT  textile  factories  in 94-100 

Saddlery  busin  as  in,  emplovment  of  women  in 228 

Straw  good s,  employment  of  women  in  mannfscture  of 157-150 

Textile  manufacture  in.  employment  of  women  in 37-111 

Tobacco,  manufacture  of,  tiome  work  of  women  employed  in 201.202 

Waees  in  texUle  factories  of 74-76 

NewhaUville,  Conn.,  employment  of  women  in  making  rifle  cartridges  in,  1871 228 

New  Hampshire: 

Blacklisting  in  textile  factories  in GO 

Cotton  industry  in,  employees  in.  by  sex.  andjper  cent  of  women  employed,  1831 55 

Cotton-miU  employees  in,  average  wages  of ,  1831 74 

Hours  of  labor  in  textile  factories  in 63-65 

Passage  of  lO-hour  law  in.  1847 60 

Rules  of  textile  factories  in 94-99 

Mew  Jersey: 

Cotton  industry  In,  employees  in,  by  sex.  andper  cent  of  women  employed.  1831 55 

Cotton-miU  emptoyees  in,  average  wages  of ,  1831 74 

Hours  of  labor  of  women  in  textile  factories  in,  1835 68 

Passage  of  10-hour  law  in.  1851 60 

Strikes  of  cotton-mill  emplojrees  in,  for  enforcement  of  laws  relating  to  hours,  1845  and  1867 70 

Newmarket.  N.  IT .,  employment  of  women  in  cotton  factories  in 52 

New  York  City: 

Artificial  flowers,  employment  of  women  In  the  manufacture  ot,  and  wages  paid,  1845 150 

Bookbinders,  employment  of  women  as 209-211 

Brass  filing,  employment  of  women  in.  1867 223 

Cigar  factories,  conditions  in.  1870 204 

Cigar  factories,  employment  of  women  and  girls  in,  1878 200 

Ci^  makers,  Bohemian  women,  1860 196 

Cigar  makers,  strikes  of.  1877 199.200.202 

Cigar  makers,  wages  of  women 204 .  205 

C^^rs,  tenement-bouse  manufacture  of '. 203 

Clothing  industry  in.  ready-made,  conditions  of  employment  in 120, 124, 125 

Clothing  industrv,  w^^  of  women  in,  1863  and  1^ 262 

Confectionery  establishments,  waives  of  women  omploysd  In,  1870 191 

Cotton  industry,  average  wages  of  employees  in,  1831 74 

Cotton  industry,  employees  In,  by  sex.  and  per  cent  of  women  employed,  1831 55 

Domestic  servants,  wages  of 179. 180 

Dry-goods  stores,  employment  of  women  in 235-238 

Female  labor  in,  results  of  an  investigation  of,  1845 22 

Hair-cloth  weaving,  employment  of  women  In 62 

Hair  cushions,  employment  of  women  i  n  preparing 226 

Hats  and  caps,  wages  of  women  employed  in  manufacture  of .  1845-1871 160-162 

India  rubber,  employment  of  women  in  manufacture  of.  1853 229 

Laundresses,  waeesof,  1851 184 

Leather  goods  employment  of  women  in  manufacture  of,  1851 228.229 

MIn>  and  print  coloring,  employment  of  women  in 208,209 

Mead  burnishers,  employment  of  women  as 222,223 

MUUners,  wages  of.  1845 156 

Nones,  wages  of,  1868 ,     185 
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Society  of 119,129,130 

men,  effect  of  contract  system  on  wages  of,  1863 151.152 

men  employed  on  Qovemment  work,  1864  and  1866 153,154 

men,  wages  of,  1863 145,262 

trs,  early  employment  of  women  as 167,169 

ITS,  strike  of ,  1836 21 

lisners,  wages  of  women  employed  as,  1863 223 

Is,  manufacture  of,  employment  of  women  in,  1858 158 

tories,  employment  of  women  in 37,38,41,48.63,95 

efforts  to  aid  women  in  clothing  industry 118.119 

employment  of  women  in 269 

.  in  the  cloth  in^  industry 117 

!8  asked  by  Taiioresses'  Union  of  New  York,  and  rates  offered  by  a  small  nixmbor  of 

Olors,  June  and  July,  1831 280.261 

98,  average  hours _per  day,  and  average  weekly  earnings  of  girls  employed  in  book- 
jpecifled  firms  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1835 263 

idustry,  ready-made,  condition  of  employment  in 127 

ry,  employment  of  women  in,  1844 227 

U  employees,  strike  of,  against  reduction  of  wages  without  reduction  Of  hours,  1867. ...       70 

Ipwrs  in  stores,  etc.,  employment  of  women  as 259 

Wtfes  of  sewing  women  in,  1865 146 

mployment  of  women  in  manufacture  of 250.258 

N .  Y .,  employment  of  women  in  making  cane-bottomed  chairs,  1864 226 

eriodoH,  in  cotton  industry 37,60 

nn  in  textile  factories 97 

mployment  of  wo  nen  as 212 

nuUhing: 

Ut  of  women  in 212-221,247,248,257,258 

sent  of  school  for  instruction  of  women  in,  by  Western  Publishers'  Association 217 

nrioe: 

I  proportion  of  women  employed  in,  during  nineteenth  ceutury 18 

Mtper  cent  of  females  10  years  of  age  and  over  in,  by  geographical  divisions,  1870-1900. .      246 
'feoialea  15  years  of  age  and  over,  in  specified  occupations  under,  bv  race  and  nativity, 

1900 247 

ftanaleB  10  years  of  age  and  over  in,  by  nativity,  1880-1900 246 

t  females  10  years  of  age  and  over  of  each  conjugal  condition,  in  specified  occupations 

W)  and  1900 248 

m|ri03rment  of  women  as 2 1 2 .  213 

m  employment  of  women  as,  1854 196 

anmcture  In,  at  beginning  of  nineteenth  century 47. 48. 60 

irtar  facto^,  employment  of  women  in,  1872 228 

I  of  teKtUfr-iactory  operatives  at,  cmd  results  of  fire,  1S(}6 100 

jBty  of  Philadelphia,  Pa 119,129.130 

B. 

rliji 

t  tanale  breadwinners  in  female  population  16  years  of  age  and  over  by,  and  by  age, 

1900 SIS 

'tanale  breadwinners  in  female  population  15  years  of  age  and  over  by,  and  by  marital 

IL  1880  and  1900 245 

nmale  breadwinners  15  years  of  age  and  over  in  specified  occupations  by,  1890  and  1900.     247 
lothtne  industry: 

ir  eondittons  in 120-18S 

,  aftw  IntToductlon  of  sewing  machine 116, 142. 143 

dttlons  to,  between  1835  and  1855 134-142 

loms  of  labor  in  textile  factories,  history  of  efforts  for 67-78 

HBOf  women's  work  proposed  by  Mathew  Carey 28 

Instry,  employees  in,  by  sex,  and  per  cent  of  women  employed,  1831 65 

Q  employees,  average  wages  of,  1831 74 

H  employees,  literacy  of 88 

Bemplovees,  strikes  for  reduction  of  hours  by,  1881-1865 71 

hnrment  of  women  in  manufacture  of,  1832 157 

KMioar  lawln,  1853 69 

derifli,  hours  of  labor  of  women  In,  1832 63,66 

kcture.  substitution  of  women  for  men  In 61 

T.,  strikes  to: 

trato,1886 206 

WH 215 

istio  d^XKis,  employment  of  women  to  manufacture  of 229, 247, 259 

itartories 94-100 

S. 

■Mn  making,  employment  of  women  In 228, 220 

Hbnen,  employment  of  women  as 2S9 

idrlke  of  cigar  makers  In,  1879 199 

«loyment  of  women  In  cigar  factories  In 200, 206 

9ymentof 234-238,247,248,259 

ployment  of  women  as 254 

^a«8  0f,  1809 184 

101,  to  1869  and  substitution  of  women  for  men 217 

atois,  emplojrment  of  women  as 241 

rOrativo  Union  of 
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Paper-box  maldiig,  employment  of  women  In 207,208 

Parasol  and  umbrella  sewers,  strike  of,  and  formation  of  union,  1870 164 

Printing  and  publishing,  employment  of  women  in 212-214. 217-221 

Sewing  women,  wages  or 134-142, 145-150, 262, 2ti3 

Soap  making  and  packing,  employment  of  women  In,  1851 22S 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  American  Manufactures,  1789 41 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Faithful  Domestic  Servants,  1826-1830 177, 178 

Straw  goods,  employment  of  women  in  manufacture  of,  and  wages  paid,  1845 15S 

Tailors,  strikes  of.  1819  and  1833 120 

Telegraph  operators,  employment  of  women  as 241 

Textile  manulactures,  early  efforts  to  encourage 41 

Tobacco,  home  work  of  women  employed  in  manufacture  of 201-2C4 

Umbrella  sewers,  wages  of,  1836-1870 162-1(.4 

Working  Women's  Protective  Union 17,25, UO 

Norristown,  Pa.,  strike  of  textile-factory  operatives  In,  against  reduction  of  wages,  1836 lOi) 

Nurses  and  midwlves,  employment  of  women  as 185  247. 248, 254 

O. 

Occupations  of  women: 

Aiisumed  by  men 13 

At  beginning  of  nineteenth  century 17 

Changes  in 12-20 

In  colonial  times 12 

Number  and  per  cent  of  females  10  yeare  of  age  uid  over  in  classified  groups,  by  geographical 

divisions,  1870-1900 246 

Per  cent  in  classified  groups,  of  native  and  fOTeign-born  females  10  years  of  age  and  over,  1880-1900.  240 
Per  cent  of  females  15  yeara  of  age  and  over  in  specified  occupations,  by  race  and  nativity ,  1890  and 

1900 247 

Per  cent  of  females  10  years  of  age  and  over  of  each  conjugal  condition,  in  specified  occupations, 

1890andl900 248 

Oilcloth,  employment  of  women  in  manufacture  ci 252 

Opposition  to  em  ployment  of  women  in  fact<Hles 1 4 ,  39 

Orgaoiication  of  women  in  clothing  industry 118 

Overstrain  in  clothing  industry  oue  to  piece  payment 117 

Overtime  in  textile  factories  of  New  England 66,67 

P. 

Packers  and  shippera,  employment  of  women  as 247. 248, 259 

Paper  and  printing  industry,  employment  of  women  in 205-221 .  250. 257, 25S 

Paper  and  pulp  nml  operatives,  employment  of  women  as 206, 207, 247 

I*aper  bags,  employment  of  women  in  manufacture  of 257 

Paper-box  makers,  employment  of  women  as 207. 208, 247. 257 

Parasols,  employment  of  women  in  manufacture  of 162-164. 202 

Paterson,  N.  J.: 

Cotton  factories,  employment  of  women  in hi 

Cotton-mill  employees,  strikes  for  reduction  of  hours  by,  1845 70 

Cotton  sail  dues,  early  manufacture  of 49 

Textile  factories,  hours  of  labor  of  women  in,  1835 63 

Pawtucket,  R.  I.: 

Cigar  factories,  emplojrment  of  women  in ,  1876 200 

Textiles,  early  manufacture  of 44 

Pencils.leacI,  employment  of  women  in  manufacture  of ,  Hudson  City,  N.  J.,  1872 228 

Pennsylvania: 

Cotton  industry ,  employees  in,  by  sex,  andper  cent  of  women  employed  ,1831 55 

Cotton-mill  employees,  average  wages  of,  1831 74 

Cotton-mUl  employees,  strikes  of,  for  enforcement  of  laws  relating  to  hours,  1845  and  1867 70 

Domestic  servants,  early  wages  of 179,  \W 

Paper  makine,  early  employment  of  women  in 20(> 

Passat  of  10-hour  law  in,  1848 <"»9 

Bocietv  for  the  Encouragement  of  Manufactures  and  Useful  Arts,  1788 41 

Textile  factories,  hours  of  labor  of  women  in,  1833 t^i 

Textile  factories,  rules  of 95 

Textile  manufactures,  early  efforts  to  encourage 41 

Tobacco,  home  work  of  women  employed  in  manufacture  of 201 .  202 

Pennsylvania.     (See  alto  Philadelphia;  Pittsburg. ) 
Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

Armv  clothing,  manufacture  of,  by  women,  1839 122 

Bookbinderies  of  specified  firms,  girls  employed  in,  average  hours  per  day,  piece-work  rates,  and 

average  weekly  earnings,  1835 263 

Bookbinders,  wages  of,  1829 209.210 

Boot  and  shoe  making,  employment  of  women  in,  1858 171 

Broomstick  strikes,  18.32 13.3 

Cap  makers,  strike  ot,  for  increase  of  wages,  1843 l»il 

Cap  makers,  wages  of,  1858 K'2 

Ciear  makers,  employment  of  women  as,  1870  and  1871 198 

Cigars,  early  manufacture  of 197 

Clothing  industry,  ready-made,  conditions  of  employment  in 12.3. 124 

Drvgoods  stores 'employment  of  women  in 2.38 

Female  HospiUble  Society 131.132 

Glass  factory,  emfdoyment  of  women  In,  1833 227 

Hosiery,  employment  of  women  in  manufacture  of 59,  tiO 

Laundresses,  earl  v  wages  of 184 

Map  and  print  coloring,  employment  of  women  in 209 

Paper-box  making,  employment  of  women  in 207, 208 

Printing  and  publishing,  employment  of  women  in 212, 214, 215 
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Fbltodelpbla,  Pa.— Concluded.  ^^i^^'- 

FrovideatSoviely  of 119.129.130 

Sewing  woincn.eiTeit  of  contract  system  on  wages  (tf,  18r>3 i'l.l.*»2 

Sewinx  women  «!iiplo veil  on  Government  work,  1864  and  1865 ]o).  154 

Sewing  women,  wai:e>  of,  Lvi-J ll.i.3(«2 

Shoe  binufr.>.euriy  employment  of  women  as lo7.  ItW 

Shoe  binders,  striie  of,  JsiO 21 

Silver  bm  ubhf rs.  wa^'t-.-;  of  women  employed  as.  1S63 2"-*  J 

Straw  goods.  iMani:fi'!.iri.»  ..•;.  employmeni  of  women  in,  1SS8 \s^ 

Textile  faiiorii's.  employment  of  wcinen  in 37,38, 41, 49. C3. 95 

PhUanthrupic  eiloris  lo  am  women  in  clothing  industry ll-^.  I19 

Photography.  employi:;en:  of  women  in 259 

Piece  pannent  in  the  ilo'.hi'Ji:  industry 117 

Plecewof  k  rates  ao^ed  by  l  ui.oresses'  Union  of  New  York,  and  rates  ofTered  by  a  small  nixmb«r  of 

employing  tailor>,  June  an^i  July.  ISJl 2fi0.261 

PlKework  rates.  avera;:e  lumrs  per  dav.  and  averace  weekly  earnings  of  girls  employed  in  book- 

Underies  of  specified  lirn.s  in  Philadc-li»hia,  Pa.,  lS3o 263 

Pittsburg.  I'a.: 

Clothing  industry,  reajy-made,  condition  of  emploj'ment  in 127 

Glass  factory,  employnicnt  of  women  in.  1M4 227 

Textile^mili'  em  |.loyoes.  sirike  of,  a^oi'ist  reduction  of  wages  without  reduction  of  hours,  1S67 70 

and  helpers  in  stores,  etc.,  employment  of  women  as 259 

Portland,  Me.,  wanes  of  5ie\*  imj  wonien  in,  1^6o 146 

Fottenr.  etc.,  emplo>Tneni  of  women  in  mantifoctun*  of 250.258 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y'.,  employment  of  women  in  making  cane^bottomed  chairs,  1S64 226 

Power  loom.  perifH.l  of,  in  cotton  industry 37.50 

Premium  system  in  textile  foi-torles 97 

Praw  feeders.  emTilovment  of  mo  nen  as 212 

Printing  and  publishing: 

Emplovment  of  women  in 212-221.247,248.257,258 

EsUbllshment  of  school  for  instniction  of  women  In,  by  Western  Publishers'  Association 217 

PiOfeBsional  service: 

Increa^  in  proport ion  of  women  employeil  in,  during  nineteenth  century 18 

Number  and  per  cen'  of  female*;  10  years' of  ape  and  over  in,  by  neopraphii'al  divisions.  1S7O-190O. .      240 
Percent  of  females  1.')  years  of  age  and  over,  in  specifle^l  occupations  imdor.  hv  nve  and  nativity, 

18  H)  and  1900 ! '. 247 

Per  cent  of  females  10  ye.jr?  of  age  and  over  in,  by  nativity.  18S-)-1900 246 

Per  cent  of  females  loVeiirs  of  age  and  over  of  each  conjugal  coniliiion.  in  specified  ocnipatlons 

under.  H*9ti  and  lOtX).' 248 

Proof  readers,  emploj-ment  of  women  as 212. 213 

Provldenee,  R.  I.: 

Cigar  makers,  employment  of  women  a«!.  iv>4 198 

Cotton  manufacture  in.  at  >»eeinninij  of  rtneleenth  century 47.48.50 

Cream  of  tartar  factory,  em  ployrneht  of  women  in.  IS?2 226 

Locking-in  of  textile-factory  openitives  at,  cmd  results  of  fire.  1^  w; 100 

Provident  8oclety  of  Philadelphia,  Pa 119,129.130 

B. 

and  nativity: 
Per  cent  of  female  breadwinners  in  female  population  15  years  of  age  and  over  by,  and  by  age, 

1S9()  and  liWO 

Per  cent  of  female  brearl  winners  in  female  population  15  vears  of  age  and  over  bv.  and  by  marital 

condition  l«90and  I'^X) *. ." 24S 

Percent  offemalelirealwinners  13  yearsofageandoverinspeciQed  occupations  by,  1890and  19U0.      247 

Beadv-mado  clothin'.'  indi:<frv: 

]forl y  lal)or  cond  it  ions  in 120-18S 

Growth  of.  fifter  intnKliiction  of  sewing  machine 115,142.143 

Labor  conditions  In,  between  ls.'i5and  1855 134-142 

Reduction  of  hours  of  labor  in  textile  factorial,  history  of  efforts  for 67-73 

Remedy  for  evils  of  women's  work  proposed  by  Mathew  Carey 28 

Rhode  Island: 

Cotton  industry,  employees  in,  by  sex,  and  per  cent  of  women  employed,  1831 65 

Cotton-mill  employees,  average  wages  of,  1831 74 

Cotton-mill  em  jiloyees.  lil«'racy  of 88 

Cotton-mill  employees,  strikes  for  re«luction  of  hours  by,  ISfil-lSTo 71 

Lace,  employmeni  of  women  in  manufacture  of,  1S.T2 157 

Passage  of  10-hour  law  in.  1R5.J 00 

Textile  factories,  hours  of  labor  of  women  In.  1W2 63,65 

Ribbon  manufacttire.  snb'Jtitution  of  women  for  men  in 61 

Rochester,  \.  Y  .  .strikes  In: 

Clear  makers  in.  1S85 206 

Printers,  lsG4 216 

Rubber  and  cia<;iic  coods.  employment  of  women  in  manufacture  of 229.247,259 

Rules  of  textile  factories 94-100 

S. 

Saddle  and  himess  maklnir.  employment  of  women  In 228, 230 

Bailors  and  iKKitni'-n.  employment  of  women  as 250 

8t.  LouLs,  Mo.,  strlko  of  <'l.::ir  makers  In,  1879 190 

Palcm,  ?ifass.,  employment  of  women  In  cigar  lactorlos  in 200,205 

Saleswomen,  cm plo vmont  of 234-238, 247, 248, 250 

SaloonkeeiK'rs,  employment  of  women  as 254 

San  FrinrLsco.  ("al.: 

Laijn«lnv«»-.'?.  waws  of.  isr,9 184 

I'rlnters,  strike  of.  in  ISiiO  and  subrtitiitlon  of  women  for  men 217 

Tcle.iiraph  oiw-ntors,  <*inployment  of  women  as ^ 241 

Women's  roo|K.>rativi3  Union  of. •• 
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laurea,  BitltBtlaDfK  labor  leclsUtiOD  for 338 

Knneat  of  •ramau  u 177-183,117,  MB,  3M 
[oij  at  wnplarment  of  vonwD  In lU-171 

EnectatupoD  bootiDdaboa  maklnf  Indntlrr 171-17) 

Edectof,  upon  clathlnE  tntdoi 1U,1U-IU 

Btwlng  Indea: 

Apprenllwsblp  „ 

ComplBlnlaigBkDMpiliwa  tor  OoTecDmeiit  work  tn,  ISM. 

Eniploynipntot '- 

UemoilBl  from 

Uovem^t  al,  irom  thehama  to  tbe  lactorruid  workiliap... 

SUpbuildLig,  emidoTiDaDt  of  womeo  In 

Shut,  vtOti,  mod  eaO  nukan,  amplDyizwnt  o[ 

SIkoddv,  empktrnioDi  ol  woi —  ' ■■-■■■ 

Bboa Unden. *Mke ol.ln  II 
Shoe  ailen,  wuaa  ol,  Brook 

Bboaniaklnfr,  ame' 

Shop  and  IscUiry, 
Sick,  tan  ot.  nibs 

Silk  cloth,  euly  man oliic lure  ■  __ _ 

Silk-mill  aperallvas,  tmployinent  ol  women  u ^ G0,el,!47,2W,2fiZ 

SmoklDiaiidusaotaplrltuDusUquon,  rulnrcgardlnit.  In  textile  hctorln gg,9g 

Soap  and  landlas,  emplaymCDt  (U  womeD  In  manulactnraol. 2211.  ZGCI 

Sourca  of  tba  report 3J-M 

Splnnen.  hlalory  of  employment  ol  women  u 13,37-54 

Spfrllaoiu  Uquora  and  SDioklnr,  rulea  reKu-dlng,  In  textile  toctorla. un  gg 

SprlnxBeld.  Ben.: 

Cotton  (actflrtes.emplgyjnenl  or  women  in s2 

Btindlnii.  pbyalcal  ef 


Brooklyn,  N,Y„  1871 ""'.['."'.'.'.''["      H 

■-' '- 110. 187-174,  M7,  MS,  3! 


emplaye«,  employment  of 
and  type 


id  lypewrii 

....eleclrotyr 

imployment  e 

»ay  employeea,  e 

ikeni.  fmploymei 


„., ,,^ , ui and  cUldjen,  1877... 

„,. 3fB,  BooheBier.  N.        '  — 

Clear  mak ere.  St.  Loub,  lIo.,ioi» 

Co  non-mill  employees.  Allegheny,  Pa.,  I84S.  (or  reduction  of  houn 

Cotlon-mlll  employees,  Maasacbusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  tor  reductloti  of  lioura.  1861-1865... 

Co1ton-mlllemp1oye«8,N«ehuB,N.nw»lnjl  working  "by  land WlKht."lS4H 

Collon-mtll  employeea,  Newleneyand  PeonaylTtnla,  ibrenforcemetUDflawsielallnf-tohoi 

184S  and  1867. 

ParasolandumbreriBsewersandforraatlonDf  onion.  New  York  City.  1870 

Fretf  reedera  In  Oovernmenl  PrlnLlng  Offlra,  1883.  lor  Increase  In  wai!a !!!!"!!! 

Prinlere,  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio.  BKoiiut  eraploymenl  o(  women.  LRM 

Prfntera,  I'hLndelphla,  /'a..  IRM.  on  account  ol  employment  of  women 

Prlntera,  Rochester.  N.Y.,ieiM,  and  employment  ol  women  TOraposltora 

PrinletB.  San  Francl'wo,  Cal..  IhM.  and  substitution  of  women  tor  men 

Prlniera.  Worreiler,  Ma-a..  and  employment  of  women 

Bhoeblndere.  Lynn,  Mass.,  isat 

8bo*hhideni,  Philiidelphia.  Pa,.  1S38. 

Tailors,  New  York  City,  1810  and  1833 

Te^lle-factory  emplovew.  aealnst  reduction  In  waj[es.  ISM-ISTS 

TeTflUMM'tary  empToyeai.  Ameabury  If  lib,  If  aai.,  tealnat  Incmaa  to  number  of  hwnu  opera 

Te.Tmo-laciory  employees.  DoT«,  N.  H.,  lMe...'.'.'.'.'.'.".".'.'.'.'.','.',','.'.*."J,'.'.'.";**JJ.'.'.".'."^;^'," 
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BtrUcM— CoDCladed. 

Textlle-factorj  employees,  Elltootta  Mills,  Md..  1829.  against  locking  In  employees  dm'ing  work- 
ing hours  and  against  reduction  of  wages 99. 100 

Textile-factory  employees,  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  for  reduction  of  hours.  1861 71 

Textile-factory  employees,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  against  reduction  of  wages  without  reduction  of  hours, 

1S67 70 

Textile-factory  employees,  Salisbury  Corporation  and  Amesbury  Flannel  Mills.  Massachusetts. 

1852 82 

Textile-factory  employees.  Woonaocket,  R.  I.,  1853  and  1865 72 

Washerwomen,  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  1866 184 

Women  weavers,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  against  reduction  of  wages,  1S74 76 

Women  weavers,  NorristoWn,  Pa.,  against  reduction  of  wages.  1830 109 

Subcontract  system  and  Oovemment  work  in  the  clothing  industry 151-155 

Subcontract  system  in  ready-made  clothing  industry,  introduction  of 143 

Sweating  system  in  clothing  industry 116.117,123-142 

T. 

Tailoressc!^  and  seamstresses: 

Effect  of  industrial  depression  of  1837  upon 16,17 

Employment  of 115-155, 217, 24«.2.'>3. 260-263 

Wages  and  conditions  of 134-142, 262,263 

Ttf  oresses  and  seamstresses.    (See  aim  Clothing  industry;  Seamstresses^ 

Tmiloresses'  Union  of  !^ew  York,  piecework  rates  asked  by,  and  rates  olrared  by  a  small  number  of 

employing  tailors,  June  and  July,  1831 260,261 

Tailoring  business,  en  trance  of  women  in 120-123 

Tailors,  strikes  of.  In  New  York  City.  1819  and  1833 120 

Tardiness,  rules  of  textile  factories  r^arding 97 

Taunton,  Mass..  employment  of  women  in  manufacture  of  nails  in,  1872 223 

Teachers  and  professors  in  colleges,  employment  of  women  as 247. 248 

Telegraph  and  telephone  operators,  employment  of  women  as 241. 242, 247, 248. 259 

Tenement  houses,  manufacture  of  cigars  in 202, 203 

Textile  manufactures: 

Attitude  of  public  toward  employment  of  women  in 38, 39 

Average  number  of  women  wage  earners  in,  and  per  cent  which  women  form  of  total  number  of 

wape  earners,  1850-1900 251 

BlackllstipR  in 09.70.94-96 

Boarding  houses,  factory,  and  price  of  board 84-88 

Dumtion  of  employment  of  factory  operatives  in 101 

Earlv  elTorts  lo  encoi inure 39-41 

Employment  of  women  in 19-2 1,35- 11 1,247, 24**. 2.'>0-252 

Factory  system  in 50-62 

Forei^nors  in,  employment  of h  1-83 

Home  work  and  handicraft  period  in "9-4«J 

Ilours  of  labor  in  factories «*2-73 

Labor  sn  pply  in 79-81 

Movement  from  home  work  to  factory  work  In 20.21 

Nationality  of  woricers  in sl-83 

Overt ime  in  ffutorii»5s Ui, 67 

Premiu ni  s vst em  in 97 

Rules  of  fartorif^s 94-100 

Pavings  of  female  emnlovee<?  in 77-79 

i^lrikes  of  om|.loyce.s  in.'. f.0, 70-72, 76, 82, 99, 100. 10.)  260 

Wages  in 73-79 

Throstle  (ring)  arid  mule  s-pinninc.  relative  iinport.irt-e  of.  a.s  alTeftlng  employment  of  women 53 

Tobacco  and  cip-ir  niarujfat  tnre: 

Average  minder  of  womon  wm^o  e:\rners  in.  ainl  ixt  cent  which  women  form  of  the  total  number 

of  watje  canicis,  IWO-I'J^X) 256 

F. mploy men t  of  wumon  in 20, 195-205. 247. 24S. 200. 256 

Trade  and  lrans|K)ri;itlon: 

Employment  o.'  wcnon  in IS, 231-242. 24r>-24S, 259 

Number  and  jwr  (■••nt  of  females  10  years  of  atjo  an<l  over  in.  by  geographical  divisions.  1870-1900.      246 
Nimiber  of  women  \vat?e  tvmeri  in,  and  per  cent  which  women  form  of  total  number  of  wage 

earnen?,  I.<<7(>-  1'k)0 253 

Per  cent  of  females  1')  v^ars  of  aee  and  over  in.  and  in  specified  occupations  under,  by  race  and 

nali\ily.  IS'iOand  V.m 247 

Per  cctii  of  females  10  years  of  a*::''  and  over  in.  hv  nativity.  Isso-  '0<X) 246 

Per  ci'Ui  oi  iOmales  1:)  vears  of  aj^e  and  over  of  ea^'h  conjiu'il  condition,  i)y  o«x*upatior.s.  \sM)  and 

UnV) ; 24S 

Trade  unions,  women's,  elfci-t  of,  upon  the  standard  of  wages U 

Training  of  women  as  printers 217,220 

Troy,  S.  Y.: 

Collars  and  ciilTs.  mannf:ictnre  of.  employment  of  women  in 164.  Hw 

Laundry  workers.  wac:cs  an<l  hours  oi.  dnrinR  early  sixties Isl 

Tnuk  store'systcrn  in  textile  mills  of  I'enusylvani.i  and  Mtv;sachu setts 7.5 

TuberculoNis  anion V'  texlile-faetory  pirls 10.' 

Type  loundries  in  Boston,  Mjiss.,  early  employment  and  wage:;  of  women  in 222 

U. 

Umbrellas,  employment  of  women  in  manufacture  of 1(;2  lf)4  2r>i,2\,2 

Unemployment . ." 21 , 23-27. 126 

UnfT)ns.  womtu'v.  cfTKt  of,  upon  tlie  standard  of  waj.'es 11 

Uphol'teri'i:',  oMiiilfn  nK'iit  of  wonu-n  in 226 

UphoKsterlm:  materials,  employisent  of  women  in  manufacture  of C2.252 

UiiL-a,  N.  Y.,  wa^es  of  sewing  women  In,  ISCO 14tf 
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V.  Vsige, 


Vehicles  for  land  tnuisportatlon,  emplojment  of  women  in  maoufMsture  of 250 

Ventilation  In  cotton  factories 102,103 

Vermont: 

Cotton-mill  employees,  average  wa^  of ,  1831 74 

Ck>tton-miU  employees,  by  sex,  and  per  cent  of  women  employed,  1831 65 

Virginia: 

Cotton-mill  employees,  average  wages  of ,  1831 74 

Cotton-mill  employees,  by  sex,  and  per  cent  of  women  employed,  1831 55 

Early  efforts  to  encourage  textUe  manufactures  in A 40 

W. 

Wage  earners,  women,  average  number  of,  and  per  cent  which  women  fbrmed  of  the  total  number 
of  wage  earners  in  specified  occupations  in: 

Cl^hing  industries,  1870-1900 253,264 

Domestic  and  personal  service,  1850-1900 254 

Food  and  kindred  products,  manufacture  of,  1&6O-1900 255,256 

Miscellaneous  industries,  1850-1900 258,26© 

Paper  and  printing  industries,  1860-1900 257,258 

Textile  industries,  1850-1900 261,252 

Tobacco  and  cigar  manufacture,  1850-1900 256 

Trade  and  transportation,  1870-1900 269 

Wage  earners,  women,  average  number  of,  and  per  cent  which  women  formed  of  the  total  number  of 
wage  earners,  siunmary  of ,  bv  zroups  of  industries,  1850-1006 260 

Wage  earners.    {See  also  Female  breadwinners.) 

\^aces* 

And  hours  of  labor  in  early  part  of  nineteenth  century 21 

And  unemployment 23-27 

Artificial  flowers,  women  employed  in  manufacture  of 160 

Bookbinding,  women  employed  in 209-211,268 

Bookkeepers,  women  employed  as 240 

Boot  ana  shoe  making,  women  employed  in lGO-174 

Brass  finishers,  women  employed  as,  Connecticut,  1874 224 

Button  makers 166 

Cigar  makers 204,205 

Clerks 239 

Clothing  Industry 123-154,260-263 

Confectionery,  women  employed  in  manufacture  of 191 
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DePABTMENT  of  COMMISRGB  AND  LaBOR, 

Office  of  the  Secretabt, 
Waahingtan^  December  2^  1910. 
Snt:  In  partial  complianoe  ^ith  the  Senate  resolution  of  May  26, 
1910,  I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  showing  the  results  of  a 
study  of  women  in  trade  unions  in  tiie  United  States. 

This  report  has  just  been  completed  and  is  the  tentii  section  avail- 
able for  transmittal  of  the  larger  report  on  the  investigation  carried 
on  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January  29, 1907, 
which  provided  "  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  investigate  and  report  on  the 
industrial,  social,  moral,  educational,  and  physical  condition  of  woman 
and  child  workers  in  the  United  States  wherever  employed,  with 
special  reference  to  their  age,  hours  of  labor,  term  of  employment, 
health,  illiteracy,  sanitary  and  other  conditions  surrounding  their 
occupation,  and  the  means  employed  icft  the  protection  of  their 
health,  person,  and  morals." 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  general  report  are  being  completed 
as  rapidly  as  possible  and  will  each  be  transmitted  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment. 

Respectfully,  Benj.  S.  Cable, 

Acting  Secretary* 
Hon.  James  S.  Sherman, 

President  of  the  Senate^  Washington^  D.  O. 


Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Labor, 
Washington^  December  jS,  1910. 
Snt :  I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  Volume  X  of  the  Report  on  Woman 
and  Child  Wage-Earners  in  the  United  States,  which  relates  to  the 
history  of  women  in  trade  unions.  This  is  the  tenth  section  trans- 
mitted of  the  report  of  the  general  investigation  into  the  condition 
of  woman  and  child  workers  in  the  United  States,  carried  on  in  com- 
pliance with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January  29, 1907. 
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PART  I. 

HISTORY  OF  WOMEN  IN  TRADE  UNIONS, 
1825  THROUGH  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  LABOR. 

BY  JOHN  B.  ANDREWS,  PH.  D. 


CHAPTER  L 


INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMMARY. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

nrrBODircTioN  aitd  stthmabt. 

Organization  among  working  women,  contrary  to  the  general 
impression,  is  not  new.  Women,  from  the  beginning  of  the  trade- 
union  movement  in  this  country,  have  occupied  an  important  place 
in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor.  For  eighty  years  and  over  women 
wage-earners  in  America  have  formed  trade  unions  and  gone  on 
strike  for  shortef  hours,  better  pay,  and  improved  conditions.  The 
American  labor  movement  had  its  real  beginning  about  the  year 
1825.  In  that  same  year  the  tailoresses  of  New  York  formed  a 
union. 

The  history  of  women  in  trade  unions  may  be  divided  conveniently 
into  four  periods:  (1)  The  beginnings  of  organization,  extending 
from  1825  to  about  1840;  (2)  the  development  of  associations  inter- 
ested in  labor  reform,  including  the  beginnings  of  legislative  activity. 
1840  to  1860;  (8)  the  sustained  development  of  pure  trade  unions  and 
the  rise  of  the  struggle  over  the  suffrage,  1860  to  1880;  and  (4)  the 
impress  and  educative  influence  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  1881  to 
date;  and  the  present  development  under  the  predominant  leadership 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  principal  sources  for  this  study  of  the  early  history  of  organ- 
ization among  working  women  are  the  daily  newspapers  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  pamphlets  and  labor  papers  located  through 
the  search  set  up  by  the  American  Bureau  of  Lidustrial  Research. 
The  most  important  labor  papers  are  the  Mechanics'  Free  Press, 
Philadelphia,  1828  to  1831;  the  Working  Man's  Advocate,  New 
York,  1829  and  1830;  the  Man,  New  York,  1834  and  1835;  the 
National  Laborer,  Philadelphia,  1836  and  1837;  the  Working  Man's 
Advocate,  New  York,  1844  and  1846;  the  Awl,  Lynn,  1844  and  1846; 
the  Voice  of  Industry,  Lowell,  1846  to  1847;  Fincher's  Trades'  Re- 
view, Philadelphia,  1863  to  1866;  the  Daily  Evening  Voice,  Boston, 
1864  to  1867 ;  the  Revolution,  New  York,  1868  to  1871 ;  the  American 
Workman,  Boston,  1868  to  1872;  and  the  Workingman's  Advocate, 
Chicago,  1864  to  1877.  Scattered  here  and  there  through  hundreds 
of  volumes  of  these  papers  are  to  be  found  occasional  references  to 
the  activity  of  women  as  trade  unionists.  These  references,  supple- 
mented by  letters  and  personal  interviews,  constitute  the  basis  for 
the  history  as  written  in  the  following  pages. 
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12  HISTOBT  or  WOMSK  IK  TBABB  UKIOKS. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  state  definitely  that  organization 
among  working  women  began  in  any  particular  year,  but  certainly 
it  is  true  that  women  wage-earners  attracted  little  attention  on  ac- 
count of  organized  activity  before  the  year  1825. 

Beginning  about  that  time  women  have  gradually  found  places  for 
themselves  in  industrial  life.  The  increased  introduction  of  women 
into  industry  has  resulted  in  problems  more  or  leas  peculiar  to  women 
wage  earners,  and  since  1825  they  have  formed  special  organizations 
in  an  effort  to  meet  thdr  own  needs.  ¥tom  that  time  to  tiie  present 
tminonism  among  women  has  steadily  increased  in  importance. 

The  first  women  to  enter  factory  employment  were  native  Ameri- 
cans, and  since  the  greater  part  of  machine  labor  was  then  found  in 
cotton  mills  the  women  unionists  of  the  first  period  were  largely  New 
England  girls,  generally  the  daughters  of  farmers.  One  of  the 
first  important  strikes  among  cotton-mill  girls  occurred  at  Dover, 
N.  H.,  in  1826,  and  involved  between  300  and  400  women.  Six  years 
later  800  women  were  on  a  strike  at  the  same  place,  and  by  means  of 
a  trade  mnon  resisted  f  (h*  some  time  a  reduction  of  wages.  The 
Dover  difficulties  furnished  examples  of  most  of  the  trade-uni<m 
problems  and  tactics  familiar  to  labor  unionists  to-day.  Against 
reduction  of  wages,  monthly  payments,  and  exasperating  rules  the 
Dovsr  girls  furnished  organized  resistance,  and  gave  expression  to 
their  complaints  by  means  of  street  parades,  protest  meetings,  pla- 
cards, poetry,  and  widely  published  resolutions.  They  appointed 
committees  to  secure  the  support  of  workers  in  other  towns,  and  raised 
funds  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  strikers.  When  employers  ad- 
vertised for  workers  to  take  the  places  of  the  strikers  the  women 
strikers  answered  in  turn  through  the  columns  of  the  newspapers. 

Other  strikes  of  interest  occurred  in  the  cotton  mills  of  Lowell 
where,  in  1834,  800  girls  went  on  strike  under  the  leadership  of  one 
of  the  factory  girls  of  Dover,  and  again  in  1836,  through  the  Factory 
Girls'  Association  of  2,500  members,  they  protested  most  vigorously 
against  an  advance  in  the  price  of  board,  which  amounted  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  12^  per  cent  in  wagea  In  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  in  Norristown 
and  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  cotton-mill  girls  organized  in  a  similar 
way,  and  from  1828  to  1836  there  were  a  number  of  important  strikes 
directed  by  organizations  of  women.  In  Philadelphia  in  1836  there 
were  several  unions  composed  partly  of  men  and  partly  of  wom^i. 
Moreover,  one  society  made  up  entirely  of  women  and  conducted  on 
pure  trade-uniim  principles  boasted  a  membership  of  nearly  400. 

The  tailoresses  and  seamstresses  from  1825  on  formed  numerous 
societies  and  they  organized  strikes  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore.  In  New  York  in  1831  the  United  Tailoresses'  Society 
drew  up  an  elaborate  bill  of  prices  which  it  submitted  through  a 
committee  to  the  employers'  association.  v  a  group  of  1,400 
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needlewomen  the  leaders  of  this  earlj  union  conducted  a  strike  of 
several  weeks'  duration.  In  Baltimore  the  tailoresses  secured  the 
active  cooperation  of  the  men  of  the  trade,  but  soon  drifted  into  coop- 
eration as  a  remedy  for  low  wages.  In  Philadelphia  in  1835,  under 
the  sympathetic  guidance  of  Mathew  Carey^  the  tailoresses  and  seam- 
stresses united  with  the  women  of  other  trades  in  forming  the 
Female  Improvement  Society,  with  committees  representing  each 
branch  of  ^nployment.  A  biU  of  prices  was  agreed  upcm  and  slight 
advances  in  wages  were  secured.  This  union  was  apparently  the  first 
city  federation  of  waking  women's  organizations. 

The  umbrella  sewers  and  the  bookbinders  of  New  York  formed  at 
least  temporary  organizations  in  this  early  period,  but  they  were  not 
strong  enough  to  wield  much  influence.  The  shoe  workers  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  also  formed  unioiis  of  some  importance,  but 
it  was  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  that  they  were  most  active  and  furnished  the 
best  examples  of  trade  unionism.  In  1833  the  women  shoe  binders 
of  Lynn  to  the  number  of  about  1,000  organized.  They  agreed  to 
pay  quarterly  dues  amounting  to  50  cents  a  year  and  to  abide  by  the 
union  scale  of  prices,  which  was  soon  adopted  by  the  employers.  A 
few  months  later,  however,  the  union  had  declined  in  influence. 
Three-fourths  of  the  original  members  had  dropped  out  of  the 
organization,  either  by  nonpayment  of  dues  or  in  order  to  accept 
lower  prices  for  binding  shoes.  The  organization  of  women  workers 
in  the  early  period  was  experimental,  and  it  required  the  experienoe 
and  education  of  later  years  to  furnish  the  discipline  necessary  tar 
sustained  trade-union  activity. 

The  second  period  (1840  to  1860)  is  characterized  by  the  organ- 
ization of  ^ labor  reform"  associations  composed  chiefly  of  textile 
mill  girls,  but  including  also  representatives  of  the  cap  makers,  shoe- 
makers^ and  tailoresses  and  seamstresses.  These  associations  were 
educational  in  character  to  an  imusual  degree  and  reflected  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  humanitarianism  which  in  that  period  was  a  strong 
feature  of  our  national  life.  But  they  (organized  a  number  of  suc- 
cessful strikes,  increased  wages,  shortened  the  work  day,  and  were 
successful  in  agitating  for  protective  legislation.  Unions  of  this 
kind  existed  in  Lowell,  Manchester,  Dover,  Fall  Biver,  and  New 
York,  and  furnished  the  machinery  for  the  expression  of  trade-union 
sentiment  during  this  period.  They  marked  the  height  of  organiza- 
tion among  cotton-mill  girls,  and  Lowell  was  the  center  for  this 
organization  activity. 

The  leader  of  the  Lowell  union,  Sarah  Bagley,  had  worked  ten 
years  in  the  cotton  mills  of  New  England.  She  was  the  most  promi- 
nent organizer  of  women  wage-earners  during  this  second  period  and 
represented  her  local  at  several  national  conventions.  In  1845  the 
Lowell  Female  Labor  Befoim  Association,  of  which  she  was  presi- 
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dent,  had  between  400  and  500  members,  and  in  fhat  year  secured 
thousands  of  signatures  of  factory  operatives  to  a  petition  to  the 
legislature  for  the  ten-hour  day.  Not  satisfied  with  this  it  sent  dele- 
gates to  Boston  to  urge  the  question  before  a  legislative  committee  at 
the  statehouse.  Stung  by  the  indifference  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  who  chanced  to  be  the  representative  in  the  legislature 
from  the  Lowell  district,  the  association  published  scathing  resolu- 
tions, and  a  few  months  later  secured  his  defeat  at  the  polls.  In  spite 
of  many  discouragements  the  agitation  was  continued,  and  this  union 
of  working  women  did  much  to  push  Massachusetts  to  the  front  in 
labor  legislation. 

In  1845,  too,  the  Lowell  union  leaders  organized  a  similar  associa- 
tion at  Manchester,  and  later,  through  the  regular  newspapers  as  well 
as  through  their  own  weekly  paper — ^the  Voice  of  Industry — ^they 
extended  their  campaign  throughout  New  England.  Social  gather- 
ings kept  up  the  interest  in  the  organization  and  attracted  working 
people  fnnn  surrounding  factory  towns,  who  listened  to  the  labor 
speeches,  songs,  and  poems,  and  then  returned  home  to  spread  more 
widely  the  gospel  of  labor  reform. 

In  1846  this  union  sent  its  secretary,  Huldah  J.  Stone,  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  New  England  Workingmen's  Association,  of  which  she 
was  elected  secretary.  In  the  following  year  this  local  union  en- 
larged its  scope  to  include  the  features  of  a  benefit  society,  and 
through  Miss  Stone  was  represented  at  the  New  England  Labor  Re- 
form League. 

The  Manchester  Association  had  an  active  membership  of  about 
800.  In  the  interest  of  the  ten-hour  system  the  members  of  this 
union  prepared  huge  petitions  and  presented  them  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Legislature,  which  in  1847  enacted  the  first  ten-hour  law  in  this 
country.  In  Fall  River  and  in  Dover  the  women's  unions  passed 
resolutions  and  were  represented  in  important  conventions,  but  little 
is  known  of  their  local  activities. 

Aside  from  these  New  England  unions  the  principal  organization 
movement  of  the  period  was  in  New  York,  where  the  Female  Indus- 
trial Association  was  organized  in  1845.  This  union  was  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  trade,  but  included  representatives  from 
the  tailoresses,  seamstresses,  crimpers,  book  folders  and  stitchers, 
fringe  and  lace  makers,  and  others.  In  Philadelphia  the  work  of 
the  female  labor  reformers  took  a  cooperative  turn.  The  leaders 
furnished  courses  of  lectures  on. the  labor  question,  sent  delegates  to 
the  national  labor  congresses,  and  carried  on  an  effective  educational 
campaign. 

In  the  third  period  (1860  to  1880)  the  organization  of  working 
women  was  principally  among  the  cigar  makers,  tailoresses  and 
seamstresses,  umbrdla  sewer-  makers,  textile  workers,  printers, 
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burnishers,  laundresses,  and  shoe  workers.  During  this  period  there 
were  more  than  30  national  trade  unions,  but  women  were  admitted 
to  but  2  of  them,  viz,  the  international  unions  of  printers  and  cigar- 
makers.  The  women  shoe  workers,  however,  formed  a  national 
trade  union  of  their  own,  known  as  the  Daughters  of  St.  Crispin. 
The  general  organizations  of  labor  which  admitted  women  to  mem- 
bership were  the  National  Labor  Union,  the  International  Work- 
ingmen's  Association,  and  the  Eight  Hour  Leagues.  Cooperative 
and  protective  associations  were  also  formed  in  the  principal  indus- 
trial centers.  But  the  genuine  trade-union  organizations  of  women 
bent  upon  improvement  in  wages,  hours,  and  factory  conditions 
were,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  National  Union  of  Shoe 
Workers,  confined  chiefly  to  local  unions  of  the  various  trades. 

Women  cigar  makers  came  into  the  trade  in  large  numbers  during 
this  third  period  and  quickly  found  places  for  themselves,  either  as 
members  of  men's  unions  or  in  special  local  societies  of  tiieir  own. 
In  Providence  the  female  cigar  makers  were  separately  organized  on 
an  effective  trade-union  basis  as  early  as  1864.  The  greatest  member- 
ship and  union  strength,  however,  was  developed  among  the  women 
cigar  makers  of  New  York  City,  where  after  1867,  as  a  result  of  the 
Austro-Prussian  war,  which  destroyed  the  tobacco  factories  of 
Bohemia,  more  than  one-half  of  the  members  of  the  trade  were 
women. 

The  tailoresses  and  seamstresses  were  unable,  on  account  of  the 
entrance  into  the  trade  of  many  thousands  of  "war  widows,"  who 
swelled  the  supply  far  beyond  the  demand,  to  form  any  very  effective 
organizations  during  this  period.  In  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati, 
Detroit,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  New  York,  and  Boston  temporary 
unions  were  formed  largely  through  the  efforts  of  sympathetic 
outsiders,  but  these  organizations  drifted  almost  immediately  into 
schemes  for  cooperative  manufacture,  which  in  turn  met  with  but 
temporary  success.  . 

The  burnishers  of  Brooklyn  furnished,  in  1868,  a  solitary  example  ot 
unionism  among,  the  women  in  tiiat  trade.  In  1869  a  union  of  female 
cap  makers  in  New  York  prosecuted  a  successful  strike  in  28  shops 
of  that  city.  The  umbrella  sewers'  union,  of  New  York,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  numbered  800  members,  and  a  few  years  later  so  im- 
pressed an  English  woman  who  investigated  its  work  that  she  re- 
turned to  London  and  devoted  her  time  and  talents  to  the  building 
up  of  similar  associations  among  the  working  girls  of  various  trades. 

The  textile  mill  girls,  weakened  in  cooperative  spirit  by  the  influx 
of  thousands  of  Irish  immigrants  of  lower  standards,  who  came  in 
after  the  industrial  depression  of  1849,  scarcely  found  it  possible  to 
organize  at  all  during  this  period.  They  joined  in  a  number  of 
strikes,  most  of  which  failed,  and  they  won  the  sympathy  of  many 
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and  the  first  women's  union  formed  under  the  order  was  composed 
of  representatives  of  a  single  trade.  Of  all  tiie  women's  trades  rep- 
resented in  the  organization  (and  every  conceivable  branch  of  indus- 
try was  included)  the  shoe  workers  were  most  prominent  and  the  best 
paid.  Many  of  them  had  been  trained  for  united  action  under  the 
Daughters  of  St.  Crispin,  and  they  were  strongly  influenced,  too,  by 
the  male  leadership  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  which  was  drawn  to  no 
small  degree  from  the  shoemakers'  craft. 

The  first  women's  local  assembly  under  the  Knights  of  Labor  was 
organized  in  September,  1881.  Several  new  unions  were  added 
during  the  following  year,  and  the  number  increased  steadily  until 
May,  1886,  when  27  locals  composed  entirely  of  women  were  added 
during  a  single  month.  Then  the  decline  began  and  during  the  next 
half  dozen  years  practically  the  whole  strength  of  female  unionism 
under  the  Knights  of  Labor  disappeared.  In  1888  the  total  female 
membership  was  estimated  at  less  than  12,000.  Two  years  earlier, 
during  a  period  of  eighteen  months,  more  than  that  number  of  women 
were  enrolled  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  alone.  Massachusetts, 
however,  furnished  about  one-seventh  of  the  total  membership  of  the 
order,  and  in  Massachusetts  there  was  but  one  woman  unionist  for 
every  seven  organized  men.  With  due  allowance  for  preponderance 
of  woman  in  the  Bay  State  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  total  member- 
ship of  women  in  the  Knights  of  Labor  ever  exceeded  60,000. 

The  recent  historv  of  women's  unions,  under  the  dominant  leader- 
ship  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  is  treated  in  detail  in  a 
separate  study. 

From  this  study  of  the  history  of  women  in  trade  unions,  begin- 
ning in  1825  and  extending  down  to  the  present  year,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  avoid  the  following  conclusions: 

Women's  unions,  until  the  last  generation  at  least,  have  been 
ephemeral  in  character.  They  have  usually  been  organized  in  time 
of  strikes,  and  frequently  they  have  disappeared  upon  the  settlement 
of  the  industrial  disputes  which  called  them  into  being. 

The  women's  unions,  moreover,  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  those 
of  the  men,  have  been  developed  and  influenced  by  leadership  from 
without  the  ranks  of  the  wage-earners.  This  external  leadership  has 
often  furnished  elements  of  weakness  to  the  pure  trade-union  move- 
ment among  women,  but  it  has  also  furnished  necessary  support  as 
unselfish  and  inspiring  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  annals  of 
the  development  of  our  industrial  or  political  democracy. 

External  leadership  has  often  been  necessary  in  furnishing  initial 
direction  and  financial  support.  It  has  frequently  induced  and  sus- 
tained the  movement  until  a  growing  sense  of  independence  and  an 
understanding  of  personal  rights  enabled  the  women  wage-earners 

49450**— S.  Doc.  ©46,  61-2,  vol  10 2 
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to  act  together  on  their  own  account.  On  the  other  hand,  external 
leadership  has  often  worked  injury  to  the  trade-union  women  by 
drawing  them  away  from  plans  for  immediate  advantages,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  more  remote  and  less  tangible  schemes  for  universal 
reform. 

To  the  organizer  of  women  into  trade  unions  is  furnished  all  of 
the  common  obstacles  familiar  to  the  organizer  of  male  wage-earners, 
including  shortsighted  individual  self-interest,  ignorance,  poverty, 
indifference,  and  lack  of  cooperative  training.  But  to  the  organizer 
of  women  is  added  another  and  most  disconcerting  problem.  When 
men  marry  they  usually  become  more  definitely  attached  to  the  trade 
and  to  the  community  and  to  their  labor  union.  Women  as  a  rule 
drop  out  of  the  trade  and  out  of  the  union  when  marriage  takes  them 
out  of  the  struggle  for  economic  independence. 

In  spite  of  peculiar  obstacles,  however,  women  in  trade  unions 
have  succeeded  in  resisting  unfavorable  conditions.  They  have  by 
trade-union  methods  won  occasional  strikes  for  a  shorter  workday. 
Wages  have  been  maintained  or  even  raised  at  times.  The  condi- 
tions of  work  have  been  improved.  But  in  the  history  of  working 
women's  organizations  through  the  sixty-five  years  preceding  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  greatest  success  in  securing  per- 
manent improvement  has  appai^ntly  not  come  through  the  agency 
of  tiie  strike,  necessary  as  that  weapon  may  be  at  times  to  compel 
the  attention  of  indifferent  or  selfish  employers.  The  greatest  result 
shown  by  the  history  of  the  trade-union  movement  among  women,  so 
for  as  discovered  in  this  investigation,  has  been  in  the  direction  of  a 
united  stand  for  protective  legislation.  In  this  campaign  for  pro- 
tective legislation  the  trade  unions  of  women  have  been  most  effective 
agencies  for  educating  and  organizing  the  working  women. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

BEOINNINOS  OF  OBOANIZATIOH,  1825  TO  1840. 

GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

The  first  period  in  American  trade  unionism  begins  practically 
with  the  year  1825  and  extends  to  1840.  It  was  a  period  of  experi- 
ment, of  temporary  successes,  of  humanitarian  awakenings,  of  new 
agitations.  The  year  1825  marked  the  beginning  of  the  first  extensive 
strikes  for  the  ten-hour  day.  In  1827,  in  Philadelphia,  the  first  city 
federation  of  labor,  the  Mechanics'  Union  of  Trade  Associations,  was 
organized.  In  January  of  the  following  year  the  first  wage-earners' 
paper,  the  Mechanics'  Free  Press,  was  established  in  Philadelphia. 
At  the  same  time  in  the  same  city  the  first  labor  party  was  formed. 
In  New  York,  in  1834,  the  first  national  trade  union  was  organized, 
and  for  three  years  it  brought  together  in  annual  convention  the 
scattered  representatives  of  organized  labor,  until  the  panic  of  1837 
brought  the  movement  to  an  abrupt  close.  But  in  the  meantime  trade 
unionism  had  induced  many  reforms.  Among  the  questions  dis- 
cussed were  popular  education,  public  lands,  prison  labor,  immigra- 
tion, and  child  labor.  Another  problem,  the  position  and  influence 
of  women  in  industry,  was  already  pressing  for  solution.  The  labor 
of  women  had  become  an  important  feature  in  industrial  life,  and 
with  the  beginning  of  the  general  trade-union  movement  organiza- 
tions of  female  wage-earners  were  formed. 

STRIKES  AND  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Indications  of  protective  organization  among  the  tailoresses  of 
New  York  are  found  as  early  as  April,  1825.  («)  Newspapers  of  other 
cities,  commenting  upon  this  effort  of  the  young  women  tailoresses, 
predicted  that  their  meetings  would  result  in  a  "  turn-out  for  higher 
wages."  (*)  But  the  novelty  of  the  situation  at  that  time  was  plainly 
reflected  in  the  editorial  exclamation:  "What  next!  " 

At  this  time  the  work  of  women  in  factories  was  confined  almost 
entirely  to  cotton  mills,  and  the  possibilities  for  dramatic  situations 
where  hundreds  of  young  women  were  crowded  together  during  the 
long  hours  of  the  day  did  not  fail  to  furnish  "  riot "  stories  for  the 

•  Evening  Post,  New  York,  April  12,  1825. 
^Freeman's  Journal,  Philadelphia,  AprU  19,  1825. 
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press.  The  cotton-mill  girls,  while  less  successful  in  their  strikes 
and  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  labor  organizations,  greatly  outnum- 
bered their  sisters  who  in  more  quiet  and  isolated  fashion  made 
their  living  by  sewing  clothing,  mnbrellas,  books,  and  shoes. 

COTTON-KILL  OPEKATIYES. 

The  ^rls  in  the  cotton  factories  in  those  days  were  recruited  largely 
from  the  daughters  of  native  New  England  professional  and  farmer 
folk.  Many  of  them  taught  school  during  part  of  the  year.  They 
felt  and  displayed  thoroughly  developed  signs  of  independence.  But 
the  sight  of  women  working  in  factories  and  living  in  boarding 
houses  was  new,  even  to  New  England.  When  they  went  on  a  strike 
and  at  a  signal  from  their  leader  poured  out  through  the  factory 
doors  and  marched  a  thousand  strong,  singing  and  shouting,  through 
the  streets  of  quiet  New  England  towns,  they  caused  astonishment. 
Their  speeches  and  resolutions  and  carefully  drafted  trade-union  con- 
stitutions also  caused  astonishment. 

Since  the  cotton  industry  has  been  preeminently  the  historic  one 
for  American  working  women,  and  since  the  contemporary  news- 
paper notices  reflect  with  unusual  clearness  the  early  development  of 
organized  activity  among  the  women  in  the  cotton  mills,  the  study  of 
the  early  organizations  of  the  various  kinds  of  sewing  women  is  post- 
poned for  the  present  in  order  to  trace  the  history  of  the  earliest 
women's  unions  in  the  cotton  factories. 

It  was  not  until  1828  that  the  movement  assumed  proportions 
sufficiently  large  or  spectacular  to  attract  the  general  notice  of  ordi- 
nary daily  newspapers.  In  July,  1828,  there  was  a  strike  in  the  cot- 
ton factories  of  Paterson,  N.  J.  The  various  newspaper  accounts  of 
this  disturbance  vary  somewhat  in  details,  but  from  reports  sent  in 
by  employers  and  published  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,(«)  it  is 
apparent  that  the  difficulty  arose  over  a  change  in  the  dinner  hour 
from  12  to  1  o'clock.  The  employers  argued  that  this  change  would 
add  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  factory  children,  owing  to  a 
more  equal  division  of  time  between  their  meals.  The  children, 
apparently  including  a  large  number  of  girls,  disliked  the  new  ar- 
rangement and  promptly  marched  out  at  12  o'clock,  "huzzaing." 
Encouraged  by  their  parents  and  guardians  they  turned  the  after- 
noon into  an  unexpected  half  holiday.  The  next  morning  found  the 
strike  extended  to  carpenters,  masons,  and  machinists  in  a  general 
demand  for  a  ten-hour  day.(^) 

•  July  29,  August  1,  6,  and  8,  1828,  and  Poulson's  American  Dally  Advertiser, 
August  4,  1828. 

^  Mechanics*  Free  Press,  Philadelphia,  August  2, 1828,  and  Poulson's  American 
DaUy  Advertiser,  August  4,  1828. 
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The  employers  then  united  and  determined  to  '^  teach  the  children 
the  necessity  of  civility  and  obedience."  In  about  a  week  the  children 
returned  to  work  "perfectly  docile  and  apparently  sorry  for  their 
conduct."  In  the  meantime  great  excitement  was  caused  by  rumors 
that  the  employers  had  sent  to  Newark  for  a  company  of  militia  to 
protect  their  buildings  and  machinery.  Free-trade  papers  were  de- 
lighted and  held  the  protective  tariff  system  responsible  for  this  intro- 
duction into  our  country  of  "  riot  and  disorder,"  then  painfully  com- 
mon in  the  manufacturing  centers  of  England. 

As  soon  as  quiet  had  been  restored  the  employers  restablished  the 
hour  of  12  for  dinner,  but  discharged  the  ringleaders  of  the  strike. 

DOVER,  N.  H. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  (1828),  there  was  a  strike  of  cotton- 
mill  operatives  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  which  involved  three  or  four  hundred 
girls  and  women.  This  strike,  according  to  one  indignant  writer 
in  the  Mechanics'  Free  Press,  (*»)  "  formed  the  subject  of  a  squib,  prob- 
ably for  half  the  newspapers  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  The  circum- 
stance of  three  or  four  hundred  girls  or  women  marching  out  of  their 
factory  in  a  procession  and  firing  off  a  lot  of  gimpowder,  and  the 
facetious  advertisement  of  the  factory  agent  for  two  or  three  hundred 
better  behaved  women  made,  altogether,  a  comical  story  quite  worth 
telling." 

Another  Philadelphia  paper  (*)  said:  "The  late  strike  and  grand 
public  march  of  the  female  operatives  in  New  Hampshire  exhibit 
the  Yankee  sex  in  a  new  and  unexpected  light.  By  and  by  the  gov- 
ernor may  have  to  call  out  the  militia  to  prevent  a  gynecocracy." 
Few  papers  gave  the  reasons  for  the  turnout,  but  it  is  apparent  that 
trouble  came  on  account  of  an  attempt  to  enforce  several  new  factory 
regulations.  These  "obnoxious  regulations"  were  seven  in  number, 
and  on  account  of  the  light  they  throw  upon  early  complaints  of 
women  factory  workers,  are  here  quoted  in  full : 

First.  No  person  will  be  admitted  within  the  yard,  except  on  busi- 
ness, without  permission  from  an  agent. 

Second.  The  bell  to  call  the  people  to  their  work  will  be  rung  five 
minutes  and  tolled  five  minutes;  at  the  last  stroke  the  entrance  will 
be  closed  and  a  fee  of  12^  cents  exacted  of  anyone  for  whom  it  may 
be  opened. 

Third.  No  person  can  be  allowed  to  leave  work  without  permission 
from  their  overseer. 

No  talking  can  be  permitted  while  at  work,  except  on  business. 

Spirituous  liquor,  smoking,  nor  any  kind  of  amusement  will  be 
allowed  in  the  workshops,  yards,  or  factories. 

•January  17,  1829. 

^  National  Gazette,  January  7,  1829. 
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Fourth.  To  preserve  the  present  high  character  of  our  profesrion 
and  give  the  enemies  of  domestic  manufactures  no  cause  of  exulta- 
tion, a  strictly  moral  conduct  is  required  from  everyone.  Gambling, 
drinking,  or  any  other  debaucheries  will  procure  the  inmiediate  and 
disgracerul  dismissal  of  the  individual. 

Fifth.  Self-respect,  it  is  expected,  will  induce  everyone  to  be  as 
constant  in  attendance  on  some  place  of  divine  worship  as  circum- 
stances will  permit. 

Sixth.  All  those  that  faithfully  perform  their  duty,  have  pre- 
vented as  far  as  possible  the  waste  or  destruction  of  the  company's 
Sroperty,  and  wish  to  leave  their  employ  may,  by  giving  fourteen 
ays'  notice  of  their  intention,  receive  a  certificate  that  they  are 
regularly  discharged  at  their  own  request. 

Seventh.  Those  who  take  jobs  will  be  considered  as  overseers  of 
the  persons  employed  by  them,  and  subject  to  these  rules. 

The  agent  is  desirous  of  cultivating  the  most  friendly  feeling 
among  all  the  members  of  this  establishment,  and  while  on  the  one 
hand  a  rigid  attention  to  duty  and  observance  of  these  regulations 
and  any  other  that  may  be  found  necessary  to  establish,  which  do  not 
affect  their  rights  as  citizens,  will  be  rec^uired,  he  assures  the  indi- 
viduals under  his  charge  that  it  will  give  him  pleasure  to  be  of 
service  to  them.  (®) 

The  second  of  these  regulations,  imposing  a  fine  upon  those  who 
might  be  delayed  even  one  moment  in  getting  to  work  in  the  morning, 
and  the  sixth,  with  its  suggestion  of  a  possible  black  list,  were  the 
ones  most  distasteful  to  these  Dover  factory  girls.  Male  newspaper 
writers,  however,  cast  aspersions  against  the  supposed  loquacity  of 
all  members  of  the  opposite  sex  and  led  the  public  to  believe  that  the 
opposition  of  the  factory  girls  was  entirely  directed  against  the 
clause  in  the  third  resolution,  which  placed  an  injunction  upon  their 
right  to  talk. 

Inscriptions  and  placards  and  even  bits  of  poetry  were  directed 
against  employers  by  these  early  women  strikers.  One  New  York 
paper  particularly  emphasized  this  feature  in  an  account  stating  that 
"  The  aggrieved  female  '  operatives '  paraded  the  town  in  the  re- 
ceived manner,  with  flags  and  inscriptions;  but,  being  soon  made  sen- 
sible of  their  folly,  returned,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  their  work."(*) 
To  which  another  writer,  apparently  in  sympathy  with  the  working 
women,  retorted  with  reference  to  these  employers :  "  What  Spartan 
mothers  will  their  factory  girls  make  who  have  been  trained  to  sink 
all  the  rights  of  human  nature  to  qualify  them  to  watch  a  cotton 
thread." (^)     It  was  apparently  in  reference  to  this  strike  that  Seth 

•  Mechanics'  Free  Press,  January  17,  1829 ;  Paulson's  American  Daily  Adver- 
tiser, January  6,  1829;  Boston  Commercial  Gazette,  January  5,  1829;  and  Free 
Trade  Advocate,  January  31,  1829. 

*New  York  American,  January  5,  1829. 

••*  Mallet,"  in  Mechanics'  Free  Press,  January  17,  1829. 
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Luther,  quoting  John  Quincy  Adams,  exclaimed :  "  How  delightful 
to  live  in  '  a  principality  of  the  destitute,  a  palace  of  the  poor!' "(«) 
That  the  factory  girls  themselves  had  no  mind  for  such  submission 
is  apparent.  They  voiced  their  defiant  protests  in  no  uncertain 
words.  When  prose  seemed  unsatisfactory,  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
indulge  in  poetry.  "Equally  stirring  and  equally  essential  in  the 
properly  conducted  strike  of  the  day,"  says  one  writer,  "  was  the 
verse."  That  it  lent  itself  most  readily  to  the  needs  of  the  hour  at 
the  time  of  the  Dover  strike  is  apparent  from  the  question:  Who 
among  the  Dover  girls  could — 

Ever  bear, 

The  shocking  fate  of  slaves  to  share?  (^) 

A  second  strike  among  the  cotton- factory  girls  of  Dover  occurred 
during  February  and  March,  1834.  It  was  caused  by  a  reduction  of 
wages  and  involved  800  women.  ('^)  The  New  York  Transcript  (*)  as- 
serted that  the  girls  had  formed  a  trade  union  for  mutual  support,  in 
spite  of  the  "  conditions  on  which  help  is  hired  by  the  Cocheco  Manu- 
facturing Company."  This  firm  on  February  28,  1834,  advertised 
for  "  five  hundred  females."  One  condition  required  applicants  to 
sign  an  agreement  to  work  for  such  wages  "  as  the  company  may  see 
fit  to  pay  and  be  subject  to  the  fines  imposed  by  the  company."  (•) 
Other  clauses  bound  them  to  accept  monthly  payments  of  wages  and 
to  forfeit  two  weeks'  pay  if  they  left  their  employment  without  first 
giving  a  fortnight's  notice  and  securing  the  permission  of  an  agent 
of  the  company. 

The  most  significant  requirement,  however,  was  as  follows:  "We 
also  agree  not  to  be  engaged  in  any  combination  whereby  the  work 
may  be  impeded  or  the  company's  interest  in  any  work  injured;  if 
we  do,  we  agree  to  forfeit  to  the  use  of  the  company  the  amount  of 
wages  that  may  be  due  to  us  at  the  time."(«)  This  effort  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  trade  unionism  among  the  women  is  the  first  instance 
of  which  we  have  record  where  employers  forced  upon  women  em- 
ployees the  dreaded  "  ironclad  oath."  Its  use  at  this  early  date  indi- 
cates that  working  women  had  made  much  greater  progress  toward 
organization  than  has  been  generally  supposed. 

To  the  advertisements  of  the  company  announcing  employment  for 
"  five  hundred  females  "  the  strikers  replied  next  day  as  follows : 

Girls  on  hand. — There  are  now  five  hundred  of  us  in  the  town  of 
Dover,  who  are  now  at  work  for  ourselves,  but  might  possibly  answer 
the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  "  Cocheco  Manufacturing  Company,  at 

o  Setb  Luther,  Address  to  the  Workingmen,  first  edition,  1882,  ^  17. 

*  Boston  Transcript,  March  6,  1834. 

<>  Boston  Courier,  March  5,  1834. 

«  March  13,  1834. 

«The  Man,  New  York,  March  11,  1834. 
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Dover,  N.  H.,"  excepting  that  we  will  not  consent  to  work  at  the 
reduced  tariff  of  wages  to  take  place  on  the  15th  of  March  instant, 
or  even  one  mill  less  than  the  wages  lately  given.  We  would  |u8t 
say  to  our  sex  in  the  country  that  we  are  not  to  live  here  long  with- 
out plenty  of  work. 

A  New  York  daily  trade-union  paper,  in  republishing  this  mani- 
festo, added : 

We  beseech  the  farmers  of  our  country  not  to  permit  their  daugh- 
ters to  go  into  the  mUls  at  all,  in  any  place  under  the  present  regula- 
tions, if  they  value  the  life  and  health  of  their  children.  (•) 

The  Dover  factory  girls  on  this  occasion,  probably  chastened  by 
public  disapproval  of  their  conduct  of  five  years  before,  "  instead  of 
forming  processions  and  parading  the  streets,  to  the  amusement  of  a 
crowd  of  gaping  idlers,  confined  themselves  for  the  most  part  within 
their  respective  boarding  houses."  (^)  They  did  hold  in  the  court- 
house, however,  probably  on  March  1,  a  meeting  composed  of  between 
600  and  700  girls,  and  unanimously  adopted  a  series  of  strong  reso- 
lutions. In  these  resolutions  they  declared  they  would  never  con- 
sent to  work  at  the  reduced  wages,  and  viewed  "  with  feelings  of 
indignation "  the  efforts  of  their  employers  to  place  upon  those 
least  able  to  bear  it  the  effect  of  the  "  unusual  pressure  of  the  time." 
Many  of  them,  they  said,  were  far  from  home,  parents,  and  friends, 
and  only  by  strict  economy  and  untiring  industry  had  they  been 
able  to  lay  up  anything. 

In  two  concluding  resolutions  they  expressed  their  feeling  toward 
their  employers  and  the  unfriendly  newspapers.  "  We  view,"  they 
said,  "  both  the  ungenerous  accusation  of  our  effecting  '  riotous  com- 
binations'  and  the  poor  compliment  of  our  being  'otherwise  respect- 
able' with  like  feelings  of  contempt,  and  consider  them  both  as  in 
the  last  degree  insulting  to  the  daughters  of  freemen.  However 
freely  the  epithet  of  '  factory  slaves '  may  be  bestowed  upon  us,  we 
will  never  deserve  it  by  a  base  and  cringing  submission  to  proud 
wealth  or  haughty  insolence."  (<^) 

They  voted  to  raise  a  fund  to  defray  the  expenses  of  those  who  did 
not  have  the  means  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  12  to  communicate  the  result  of  the  meeting  to  the  girls 
employed  in  the  factories  at  Great  Falls,  Newmarket,  and  Lowell. 
Finally,  they  arranged  to  have  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  pub- 
lished in  the  Dover  Gazette  and  New  Hampshire  Globe  "  and  in  all 
other  papers  printed  in  this  State  whose  editors  are  opposed  to  the 
system  of  slavery  attempted  to  be  established  in  our  manufacturing 
establishments."  ( <') 

•The  Man,  March  11,  1834. 

*  Dover  (N.  H.)  Gazette,  p  Man,  March  8,  1834. 

•The  Man,  March  8,  1834. 
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liOWELL,  MASS. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  Lowell  factory  women  had  a 
permanent  organization  during  this  period,  but  the  New  York  Tran- 
script (•)  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  it  was  in  imitation  of  the 
Lowell  example  that  the  Dover  girls  went  out  on  strike  and  formed 
a  trade  union  in  1834.  It  is  known,  too,  that  in  March,  1834, "  a  large 
number  of  females  engaged  in  productive  employments"  in  Lowell 
assembled  to  listen  to  an  address  by  the  editor  of  the  New  England 
Artizan,  New  England's  leading  trade-union  paper,  who  urged  or- 
ganization for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  eight-hour  day.(*) 

The  first  strike  of  Lowell  cotton-mill  women  of  which  we  have 
record  occurred  in  February,  1834.  It  was  caused  by  the  annomice- 
ment  of  a  15  per  cent  reduction  in  wages — affecting  mainly  the 
women— to  take  place  on  the  1st  of  March.  («)  Said  the  Lowell  Jour- 
nal:(') 

It  was  proposed  some  time  since  to  make  a  very  small  reduction 
in  the  wages  of  all  the  hands  on  the  first  of  March,  and  notices  to 
that  effect  were  posted  in  the  mills.  This  caused  much  grumbling 
among  the  girls,  and  though  it  was  intended  to  reduce  gradually,  the 
directors  thought  better,  m  consequence  of  the  untimely  discontent, 
to  make  the  whole  reduction,  that  might  be  necessary  in  any  event,  at 
once,  and  save  all  future  controversy,  leaving  everyone  to  go  or  stay 
at  the  reduced  prices.  The  girls  resented  this  reduction  and  they 
held  several  meetings  or  caucuses,  at  which  a  young  woman  presided, 
who  took  an  active  part  in  persuading  her  associates  to  give  notice 
that  they  should  quit  the  mills  and  to  induce  them  to  "  make  a  run  " 
on  the  Lowell  bank  and  the  savings  bank,(«)  which  they  did. 

On  Friday  morning  the  young  woman  (^  referred  to  was  dismissed 
by  the  agent  from  her  place  in  the  mill  where  she  worked,  and  on 
leaving  the  office,  after  receiving  "  a  bill  of  her  time,"  as  the  phrase 
is,  waved  her  calash  in  the  air  as  a  signal  to  the  others,  who  were 
watching  from  the  windows,  when  they  immediately  "  struck  "  and 
assembled  around  her  in  despite  of  the  overseers. 

The  number  soon  increased  to  nearly  eight  hundred.  A  procession 
was  formed  and  they  marched  about  the  town,  to  the  amusement  of 
a  mob  of  idlers  and  boys.  ♦  ♦  ♦  We  are  told  that  one  of  the  lead- 
ers mounted  a  stump  and  made  a  flaming  Mary  WoUstonecraft  speech 
on  the  rights  of  women  and  the  iniouities  of  the  "monied  aristoc- 
racy," which  produced  a  powerful  effect  on  her  auditors,  and  they 
determined  to ''  have  their  own  way,  if  they  died  for  it."  The  Lowell 
Journal  of  Saturday  is  silent  on  the  subject,  from  which  we  are  dis- 

«  March  13,  1834.  • 

^The  Man,  March  26,  1834,  p.  117,  quoted  from  New  England  Artizan. 
^The  Man,  February  20,  1834,  quoted  from  Boston  Transcript 
<  Quoted  in  Essex  Tribune,  February  22,  1834. 

*The  LtOweU  banks  were  obliged  to  send  to  Boston  for  specie. — The  Man, 
February  22.  1834. 
f  She  organized  the  women  striken  at  Dover  a  few  days  earlier. 
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posed  to  believe  that  the  reports  current  in  this  city  are  exaggerated, 
although  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  principal  facts  as  stated.  («) 

The  number  on  strike  is  here  given  as  "  nearly  eight  hundred,"  but 
three  days  later  The  Man  (N.  Y.)  reported  that  2,000  girls  had 
turned  out  at  Lowell,  and  that  "more  have  given  notice  that  they 
shall  leave  on  the  1st  of  March  unless  their  reasonable  demands  are 
acceded  to."(*) 

On  Saturday,  the  second  day  of  the  strike,  the  following  procla- 
mation was  issued  by  the  striking  women : 

Issued  by  the  ladies  who  were  lately  employed  in  the  factories  at 
Lowelt  to  their  associates^  they  having  left  their  former  enhploy- 
ment  in  consequence  of  the  proposed  reduction  in  their  wages  from 
12  to  25  per  cent^  to  taJce  effect  on  the  first  of  March. 

Union  is  power. — Our  present  object  is  to  have  union  and  exer- 
tion, and  we  remain  in  possession  of  our  own  unquestionable  rights. 
We  circulate  this  paper,  wishing  to  obtain  the  names .  of  all  who 
imbibe  the  spirit  of  our  patriotic  ancestors,  who  preferred  privation 
to  bonda^  and  parted  with  all  that  renders  life  aesirable — and  even 
life  itself— to  produce  independence  for  their  children.  The  oppress- 
ing hand  of  avarice  would  enslave  us,  and  to  gain  their  object  they 
very  gravely  tell  us  of  the  pressure  of  the  times ;  this  we  are  already 
sensible  of  and  deplore  it.  If  any  are  in  want  of  assistance,  the 
ladies  will  be  compassionate  and  assist  them,  but  we  prefer  to  have 
the  disposing  of  our  charities  in  our  own  hands,  and,  as  we  are  free, 
we  would  remain  in  possession  of  what  kind  Providence  has  bestowed 
upon  us,  and  remain  daughters  of  freemen  still. 

All  who  patronize  this  eflFort  we  wish  to  have  discontinue  their 
labor  until  terms  of  reconciliation  are  made. 

Resolved^  That  we  will  not  go  back  into  the  mills  to  work  unless 
our  wages  are  continued  to  us  as  they  have  been. 

Resolved^  That  none  of  us  will  go  back  unless  they  receive  us  all 
as  one. 

Resolved^  That  if  any  have  not  money  enough  to  carry  them  home 
that  they  shall  be  supplied. 

Let  oppression  shrug  her  shoulders. 

And  a  haughty  tyrant  frown. 
And  little  upstart  Ignorance 

In  mockery  look  down. 
Yet  I  value  not  the  feeble  threats 

Of  Tories  in  disguise, 
While  the  flag  of  Indoi)cndonce 

O'er  our  noble  nation  flies. («) 

According  to  the  Lowell  Journal, (**)  however,  the  next  day — 

became  a  day  of  repentance  to  many,  and  they  would  p^ladly  have 
returned  to  their  business  but  for  a  pledge,  cunningly  devised,  that 

•  The  Man,  February  20,  1834,  and  Boston  Transcript,  February  17,  1834. 
•The  Man,  February  23,  1834,  p.  19. 

^The  Man,  February  22,  1834,  and  Bostor  ~        ^xipt,  February  18,  1834. 
Also  quoted  in  New  York  Sun,  March  20  ai 
'Quoted  in  Bnez  Trlbuneb  Febmary  22, 
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each  who  did  so  should  forfeit  $5  to  the  rebels.  The  Sabbath 
afforded  opportunity  for  a  little  more  cool  reflection,  and  on  Monday 
morning  a  large  concourse,  attended  by  a  parcel  of  idle  men  and 
boys,  heard  another  speech  on  the  hill  near  the  Stone  Hotel,  which 
was  followed  by  a  well-timed  prayer,  and  a  judicious  exhortation 
from  a  clergyman  of  the  Methodist  persuasion.  The  result  of  the 
whole  matter  is,  that  a  few  of  the  ringleaders  are  refused  entrance 
into  the  mills,  and  most  of  the  disaffected,  having  learned  the  truth, 
and  becoming  sensible  of  the  wicked  misrepresentations  of  which  they 
had  nearly  oeen  the  victims,  are  returning  to  their  work,  ready  to 
take  a  diminished  price,  and  continue  to  labor  at  wages  which  will 
give  them  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  dollars  per  week 
more  than  their  board. 

The  rumors  of  this  strike  attracted  to  the  Lowell  mills  a  large 
number  of  girls  from  the  surrounding  country,  who  were  glad  to 
"come  and  share  in  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  this  place,"  to  again 
quote  the  Lowell  Journal,  (•)  The  women  strikers  were  severely 
criticized  by  the  newspapers  generally.  The  editor  of  the  Boston 
Courier  (^)  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  girls  ought  to  be 
thankful  to  be  employed  at  all.  Their  wages,  however,  according 
to  another  paper, (^)  rarely  exceeded  $2.50  a  week.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  paid  only  $1.26  a  week  for  board.  The  wages, 
even  as  reduced,  were  said  to  be  more  than  the  girls  could  get  in  any 
other  occupation  in  New  England.  (*) 

It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  the  girls  of  Lowell  consid- 
ered the  reduction  in  wages  only  one  of  their  grievances.  A  con- 
temporary traveler,  in  writing  of  "  combinations,"  said :  "  The  young 
ladies  of  Lowell  have  declared  they  will  no  longer  submit  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  cotton  lord."(«)  One  of  the  girls,  too,  turned  upon 
their  accusers  and  said : 

We  do  not  estimate  our  liberty  by  dollars  and  cents;  consequently 
it  was  not  the  reduction  of  wages  alone  which  caused  the  excitement, 
but  that  haughty,  overbearing  disposition,  that  purse-proud  insolence, 
which  was  Ijpcoming  more  and  more  apparent.  We  beseech  them 
not  to  asperse  our  characters  or  stigmatize  us  as  disorderly  persons.  (^) 

In  October,  1836,  the  Lowell  girls  struck  again,  this  time  against 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  board,  which  amounted  to  a  reduction  of 
12^  per  cent  in  wages.  (^)  Thirteen  years  before  this,  when  the  mills 
were  first  put  into  operation  in  Lowell,  in  1823,  the  corporations 
provided  boarding  houses  and  made  it  a  condition  of  the  lease  that 

«  Quoted  in  Essex  Tribune,  February  22,  1S84. 

»  March  13,  1834. 

*^  The  Trades  Union,  quoted  In  The  Man,  March  4,  1834. 

*  Essex  Tribune,  February  22,  1834,  quoted  from  Lowell  Journal. 

•  Abdy,  Journal  of  Residence  and  Tour  in  the  U.  S.,  Iiondon,  1835,  p.  800. 
^The  Man,  March  20,  1834. 

PThe  Star  (Lowell),  from  Transcript,  October  8,  1886w  x. 
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no  more  than  $1.26  a  week  should  be  charged  for  the  board  of  a 
female.  Meanwhile  the  cost  of  provisions  had  advanced,  and  many 
boarding-house  keepers,  the  tenants  of  the  corporations,  were  ruined 
by  this  restriction.  These  tenants  complained  bitterly,  and  the  mill 
owners,  endeavoring  to  remedy  the  matter,  "removed  the  restric- 
tions so  far  as  to  allow  the  housekeepers  to  charge  each  female  $1.37^ 
a  week  for  her  board,  and  authorize  the  housekeepers  to  deduct  out 
of  rents,  which  would  be  due  to  the  corporations,  12^  cents  more,  thus 
making  the  pay  for  board  $1.50  a  week.  (•)  "Against  this  rise  in  the 
price  of  board  the  female  operatives  are  now  remonstrating,"  said 
the  Lowell  Courier.  "  We  believe,"  the  Courier  adds,  "  there  is  but 
one  opinion  and  that  is  that  the  turn-outs  are  wrong  and  their  em- 
ployers right."  («) 

The  Lynn  Record  (*)  took  exception  to  this  a  few  days  later. 
"  These  ladies,"  said  the  editor,  "  have  been  imposed  upon  egregiously 
by  the  aristocratic  and  oflfensive  employers,  assuming  to  be  their  lords 
and  masters  and  dictating  to  them  not  only  what  they  shall  eat  and 
drink  and  wherewithal  they  shall  be  clothed,  but  when  they  shall  eat, 
drink,  and  sleep,  and  how  much  they  shall  pay  for  it."  During  the 
strike  1,200  or  1,500  Lowell  girls  marched  through  the  streets, 
singing : 

Oh !  isn't  it  a  pity  that  such  a  pretty  girl  as  I 
Should  be  sent  to  the  factory  to  pine  away  and  die? 
Oh!  I  can  not  be  a  slare; 
I  will  not  be  a  slave. 
For  I'm  so  fond  of  liberty 
That  I  can  not  be  a  8laTe.(«) 

"The  Factory  Girls'  Association"  numbered  2,500  members.  It 
adopted  resolutions  declaring  that  it  would  not  receive  communica- 
tions from  the  manufacturers,  except  through  the  officers  of  the  union, 
and  that  no  communication  containing  a  proscription  of  any  officer 
or  member  of  the  union  would  be  received  at  all.  "As  our  fathers 
resisted  unto  blood  the  lordly  avarice  of  the  British  miffistry,  so  we, 
their  daughters,  never  will  wear  the  yoke  which  has  been  prepared 

for  us."(*) 

Before  the  end  of  the  month,  however,  the  girls  had  been  defeated, 
"being  fairly  starved  out,"  according  to  the  New  York  Era,(«)  and 
had  "  for  the  most  part  resumed  their  former  avocations."  "  But 
to  prevent  a  similar  recurrence,"  said  the  Committee  on  Female 
Labor,  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Trades  Union,  in 

•  Lowell  Courier,  quoted  in  Boston  Courier,  October  7,  1836. 
»  October  12,  1836. 

«  Robinson,  H.  H.,  Loom  and  Spindle,  p.  84. 

•  Norwich  Advocate,  quoted  in  National  Laborer,  October  29,  1836. 

•  Quoted  in  National  Laborer,  October 
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the  following  month,  ^Hhey  should  immediately  adopt  energetic 
measures,  in  the  construction  of  societies  to  support  each  other."  (^) 

PATER80N,   N.  J. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  an  early  strike  among  the  cotton-mill 
operatives  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  in  the  summer  of  1828.  In  August, 
1835,  there  was  another  strike.  While  the  former  was  for  the  ten- 
hour  day,  the  second  involved  the  workers  in  20  cotton  mills  of 
Paterson  for  a  reduction  in  hours  from  thirteen  and  one-half  to 
eleven  per  day.(^)  A  circular  issued  by  the  parents  and  guardians 
of  the  children  involved  in  the  strike  gives  additional  causes,  includ- 
ing the  "  store-order  system,"  excessive  fines,  and  extra  work  with- 
out extra  pay.(*^)  It  was  reported  that  this  strike  involved  as  many 
as  1,500  children  from  8  to  18  years  of  age,  who  had  been  working 
regularly  thirteen  hours  a  day.(*) 

Whether  there  was  a  regular  organization  among  the  operatives  at 
Paterson  does  not  appear,  but  men,  women,  and  children  were  on 
a  strike  together.  The  Working  Man's  Advocate  quotes  from  the 
Paterson  Courier,  "  the  organ  of  the  factory  lords,"  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  owing  to  the  number  of  those  on  strike  who  have  per- 
manently left  the  neighborhood,  "  the  inducement  of  a  certainty 
of  constant  and  profitable  employment  offers  itself  to  respectable 
young  women  to  remove  here."(«) 

By  August  24,  many  of  the  hands  had  resumed  work  "on  ttie 
bosses'  terms;  that  is,  twelve  hours  per  day  five  days  of  the  week, 
and  nine  hours  on  the  Saturday,"  wrote  a  representative  of  the  strik- 
ers. "  But,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,"  he  added,  "  there  are  about  one- 
third  still  standing  out  for  the  eleven  hours  per  day."(«) 

A  further  quotation  from  the  Paterson  Courier  shows  that  the 
strike  had  then  lasted  six  weeks  and  had  cost  a  loss  in  wages  of 
$24,000,  or  $4,000  a  week.  "  Had  the  Paterson  operatives  given  due 
notice  of  their  strike,  and  struck  for  ten  hours  a  day  instead  of 
eleven,  we  fully  believe  they  would  have  been  sustained,"  said  the 
Working  Man's  Advocate,  («)  then  the  leading  champion  of  the  ten- 
hour  day.  Nevertheless,  the  result  of  the  strike  was  a  reduction  from 
thirteen  and  a  half  hours  to  twelve  hours  for  five  days,  and  nine  on 
Saturday.  (•) 

•  Proceedings  National  Trades  Union,  in  National  Laborer,  November  12, 1836. 
^  Seth  Lutber,  Address  to  tbe  Workingnien  of  New  England,  8d  edition,  p.  42. 
«  Thomas  Brothers :  United  States  of  North  America  as  they  are ;  not  as  thej 

are  Generally  Described:  Being  a  Cure  for  Radicalism,  London,  1840;  pp.  242- 
243.    Circular,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  1885. 
<  St  Louis  Commercial  Bulletin,  August  24,  1835. 

•  Working  Man's  Advocate,  New  York,  August  29, 1835. 
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PHILADELPHIA    (mANATUNK),  PA. 

Manayunk,  from  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  a 
cotton  manufacturing  village  in  Philadelphia  County,  tributary  to 
the  city.  It  has  been  since  1828  the  scene  of  much  labor  agitation, 
and  as  early  as  1833  we  find  evidence  of  efforts  to  organize  the 
women.  In  August  of  that  year  an  address  was  issued  (•)  by  the 
"Manayunk  Working  People's  Committee,"  appealing  for  better 
conditions  for  men,  women,  and  children.  In  May,  1834,  two  women 
and  three  men  were  appointed  on  a  committee  to  draft  resolutions 
at  a  meeting  of  the  "  working  people,  formerly  in  the  employ  of  the 
Schuylkill  Factory  Company,  at  Manayunk." (*) 

Long  hours  and  a  proposed  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  wages,  were 
the  chief  causes  of  complaint  named  by  the  Working  People's  Com- 
mittee in  the  summer  of  1833.  And  the  hours  were  long.  "  From  5 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  sunset,  being  fourteen  hours  and  a  half, 
with  an  intermission  of  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  an  hour  for  din- 
ner, leaving  thirteen  hours  of  hard  labor,"  was  the  custom  of  the  time. 

Wages,  they  complained,  were  already  too  low,  since  it  required  the 
earnings  of  all  the  family  ("  save  only  one  small  girl  to  take  care  of 
the  house  and  provide  meals,")  to  supply  absolute  wants.  (<^) 

"The  female  part  of  the  hands  employed  in  the  factories,"  said 
the  men,  "  were  subject  to  the  same  burthens  "  as  their  husbands  and 
brothers.  Without  the  least  allowance  for  their  sex  or  age,  it  was 
claimed,  they  were  compelled  by  the  employers  to  "labor  and  suffer" 
as  the  men  did,  while  those  who  had  grown  to  womanhood  could 
barely  support  themselves  by  their  industry.  (<^) 

The  immediate  result  of  this  early  Philadelphia  struggle  to  main- 
tain wages  and  to  secure  shorter  hours  is  unknown,  but  the  movement 
developed,  and  later  in  the  same  year  formed  the  basis  for  the  trade 
unions  of  Pennsvlvania.  Evidentlv  here  as  elsewhere  the  initiative  in 
organization  was  taken  by  the  men,  who  furnished  the  momentum 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  regular  processes  of  imionism,  while  the 
women,  except  in  time  of  unusual  excitement,  took  only  a  passive  part 
in  the  movement. 

Another  Manayunk  strike  in  the  spring  of  1834  also  involved  both 
men  and  women.  Early  in  March  the  employers  at  the  Schuylkill 
factory  gave  notice  that  on  the  22d  they  would  close  the  factory; 
but  on  the  10th  they  offered  to  continue  indefinitely  if  the  hands 
would  accept  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent.  The  whole  force  walked  out. 
Five  weeks  later,  when  the  factory  agent  called  them  together  and 

«PennsylvaDlan,  August  28,   1833. 
» Ibid.,  May  9,  1834. 
•  Ibid.,  August  28,  1833. 
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offered  to  "  run  the  machinery  "  if  they  would  "  attend  at  a  reduction 
of  15  per  cent,"  they  would  not  consent  to  be  reduced  1  cent,  "  except- 
ing one  individual,  who  was  willing  to  let  her  family  (consisting  of 
six)  work  at  the  15  per  cent  discount,*' 

On  April  14  "  the  hands  formerly  in  the  employ  of  the  Schuyllrill 
factory  "  met  at  the  Citizens'  Hotel,  and  a  committee  of  two  women 
and  three  men  drafted  resolutions  pledging  the  strikers  to  remain 
steadfast  in  their  purpose  to  sustain  each  other,  and  to  hold  "  beneath 
contempt  "  any  man  or  woman  who  would  go  to  work  in  that  factory 
at  the  reduced  prices.  (•) 

In  the  meantime  they  had  sent  a  committee  to  collect  money  in 
Philadelphia  for  the  support  of  the  women  and  children,  many  of 
them  ''  widows  and  orphans  who  had  been  unable  to  save  anything 
from  their  miserable  earnings."  according  to  the  Philadelphia  Trades 
Union.  (^)     The  strike  continued. 

Near  the  close  of  the  month  the  company  advertised  for  "fifteen 
families,"  offering  "  liberal  wages,"  («)  and  again,  early  in  the  follow- 
ing month,  the  strikers  sent  a  committee  as  far  as  New  York  to  collect 
further  subscriptions.  (*)  And  there  were  other  evidences  of  struggle. 
On  May  7,  1834,  the  strikers  held  a  mass  meeting  to  protest  against 
"  the  unusual  and,  as  we  believe,  unlawful  appearance  of  an  armed 
peace  officer,  apparently  called  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  a  few 
children  going  to  and  from  their  work."(«) 

Conditions  were  decidedly  unfavorable  for  the  success  of  this 
strike.  Factories  were  closing  down  on  all  sides  on  account  of  the 
high  price  of  cotton.  Moreover,  this  particular  company  was  strug- 
gling against  great  odds,  and  offered  as  one  excuse  for  reducing  wages 
the  assertion  that  competitors  had  better  machinery.  The  strikers, 
however,  on  this  point,  passed  a  resolution  pledging  themselves  to 
advance  to  the  company  the  proposed  reduction  of  25  per  cent  in 
wages,  to  be  invested  in  needed  improvements  and  secured  to  them 
by  a  mortpjage  on  the  property.  (•)  But  at  the  same  time  the  meeting 
emphasized  the  desirability  of  securing  work  elsewhere  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  "  toiling  from  the  dawn  of  the  day  till  the  shade  of  night 
for  that  which  will  not  procure  a  sufficiency  to  support  nature." («) 

The  definite  results  of  this  strike  are  unknown.  One  year  later. 
John  Ferrel,  the  most  prominent  labor  leader  of  Philadelphia,  wrote 
to  Seth  Luther,  the  foremost  labor  champion  in  Boston,  saying: 

<^  Tlie  Man,  April  22,  1834,  from  tbe  Philadelphia  Trades  Union. 
»  The  Man,  April  15,  1834. 
« Ibid.,  May  29,  1834. 

*  Ibid..  May  8,  1834. 

•  Pennsylvanlan,  May  9,  1884. 

40450"— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  10 8 
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"  The  female  laborers  are  about  forming  soci^ies  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  rude  grasp  of  avarice;  even  the  oppressed  females 
and  children  employed  in  cotton  mills  in  Manayunk  (those  brutaliz- 
ing emporiums  of  human  misery)  have  caught  the  spark  of  freedom's 
fire,  and  are  now  on  strike  for  the  hours."(«)  Again  in  1836  it  is 
recorded  that  the  females  in  some  of  the  factories  in  Manayunk  had 
struck  for  higher  wages.  (*) 

N0BBI8T0WN,  PA. 

In  September,  1836,  the  "  female  operatives,"  apparently  weavers, 
employed  in  the  factory  of  Samuel  Jamison  at  Norristown,  also 
near  Philadelphia,  went  on  a  strike,  complaining  that  they  had  "  for 
a  long  time  been  laboring  under  many  grievances,"  which  were 
increasing.  The  chief  specific  complaint  was  that  the  length  of  the 
"  cut "  was  being  increased,  and  that  they  "  knew  not  what  length 
they  were  weaving."  The  price  of  the  cut,  too,  had  been  reduced 
from  24  to  19  cents.  (*^)  On  September  21  a  meeting  was  held  of  the 
"  female  operatives  in  the  factory  of  Samuel  Jamison,  and  other 
citizens  of  the  borough  of  Norristown."  (*^)  The  officers  of  this  meet- 
ing were  all  men,  but  the  business  of  the  evening  related  directly 
to  the  strike  of  the  female  operatives,  and  the  final  resolution  called 
for  an  adjourned  meeting  of  "  those  who  are  in  favor  of  forming  an 
association  for  their  mutual  benefit."  On  the  same  day  the  matter 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Philadelphia  Trades  Union, (*') 
and  on  October  5  this  city  central  organization  received  a  letter 
from  the  Norristown  Trade  Association  requesting  admittance. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  visit  the  association  and  it  was  after- 
wards admitted. 

As  late  as  October  8  the  women  were  still  on  a  strike,  and  another 
meeting  in  their  behalf  was  held — again  officered  by  men.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  raise  funds,  and  manufacturer  Jamison  was 
condemned  for  his  course  "  in  confining  his  labor  exclusively  to 
females,  thereby  reversing  the  laws  of  nature."  A  resolution  was 
also  passed  condemning  his  efforts  to  induce  some  of  the  females  to 
resume  their  employ  at  the  former  prices  through  the  offer  of  an 
additional  loom,  "  that  they  may  make  up,  by  increased  labor,  what 
they  lose  in  prices."(*)  Power-loom  weavers  were  "advised  against 
coming  to  seok  emplojTnent "  while  the  strike  continued. (*) 

At  that  time  the  workingmen  of  Philadelphia  were  as  strongly 
organized  in  proportion  to  the  population  as  they  are  to-day,  and 

«The  Man,  June  29,  1.S85. 

»  National  I^iboror,  Philadelphia,  May  7,  1836. 

«  Ibid.,  Septomher  24,  1836. 

*  Ibid.,  October  22.  1836. 

•  Jbld.,  November  5,  1836, 
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when  the  National  Trades  Union  held  its  third  annual  convention  in 
November,  1836,  one  of  the  most  important  committees  reported  on 
female  labor.  "  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia,"  said  this  committee,  "  a 
society  of  female  operatives  exists,  numbering  near  four  hundred, 
governed  on  the  same  principles  as  the  other  trade  societies,  which,  in 
time,  no  doubt  will  effectuate  much  good ;  and  two  or  three  other  soci- 
eties are  composed  in  part  by  females  who  have  received  a  proportion- 
ate benefit  with  the  males.  Many  means  might  be  adopted  to  bring 
females  into  societies,  but  until  it  is  done  they  have  little  hope  of 
redress."  (") 
A  writer  in  the  National  Laborer  (*)  at  this  time  said: 

If  the  productive  laborer  received  his  just  dues,  and  every  man 
engaged  in  useful  labor  was  properly  remunerated,  the  female  por- 
tion of  their  families  would  not  need  to  leave  their  homes  and  domes- 
tic duties  to  earn  their  own  subsistence;  their  children  would  not 
go  uneducated  into  their  apprenticeship;  we  should  have  few  deserv- 
ing poor,  for  each  family  would  be  enabled  to  maintain  the  disabled 
and  mfirm  among  its  connections  comfortably,  and  with  no  degrada- 
tion to  the  unfortunate  members.  ♦  ♦  *  But  how  are  prices  to 
be  raised?  The  employer  will  not  voluntarily  do  it,  and  if  the 
females  unite — horror!  how  the  aristocracy  rail — anarchists,  agrari- 
ans, and  disturbers  of  the  peace  are  the  epithets  cast  upon  them  and 
all  working  people  who  belong  to  unions.  But  we  believe  the  female 
operatives  would  materially  better  their  condition  by  forming  a 
trades  union. 

STRIKES    ELSEWHERE. 

Other  strikes  and  ephemeral  unicms  of  women  employed  in  cotton 
factories  are  recorded  in  the  early  newspapers.  Early  in  May,  1829, 
for  example,  60  female  weavers  left  their  employ  at  Taunton  on 
account  of  an  attempted  reduction  of  wages,  and  three  factories  were 
partially  closed  down  in  consequence.  (^) 

In  1834,  especially,  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  strikes  of 
females  in  New  England  factories,  (*)  and  at  Exeter  the  girls  who  had 
"  worked  till  eight  for  pay  until  half  past  seven,"  secured  "  a  promise 
that  the  foreman's  watch  should  be  regulated."  (*^) 

The  Boston  Evening  Transcript  of  March  25,  1836,  contains  the 
following  paragraph : 

The  factory  girls  of  Amesbury  have  had  a  flare-up,  and  turned 
out.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  girls  were  told  they  must  tend  two  looms  in  future, 
♦  *  *  without  any  advance  of  wages.  ♦  *  *  They  proceeded 
to  the  Baptist  vestry,  chose  officers,  and  passed  resolutions,  pledging 

•  National  laborer,  November  12,  1836. 
*Ibid.,  January  14,  1837. 

^Paulson's  American  Daily  Advertiser,  May  12,  1S29;  National  Oaaette,  May 
11,  1829;  and  Boston  Columbian  Ceiitinel.  May  9,  1829. 

*  New  York  Transcript,  March  28,  1834. 

«  New  York  American,  December  6, 1834^  quoted  from  BMiex  News-Lettec. 
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themselyes,  under  a  forfeiture  of  $5,  that  they  would  not  go  back 
without  all.  The  agent  finding  them  determined  to  persevere,  sent 
a  written  notice  that  they  might  come  back ! 

I'here  were  several  other  strikes  of  cotton  mill  girls  in  this  early 
period,  for  example,  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  October,  1836,  and  at 
Chester  Creek,  Pa.,  in  the  same  month,  but,  judging  from  a  systematic 
study  of  contemporary  records,  it  is  believed  that  in  the  foregoing 
accounts  mention  has  been  made  of  practically  all  of  the  early  at- 
tempts to  organize  factory  women  in  the  cotton  industry. 

TAIL0BESSE8  AND  SEAMSTRESSES. 

The  peculiar  conditions  under  which  tailoresses  and  seamstresses 
work  have  resulted  in  periodical  protests  and  newspaper  publicity 
from  the  year  1825  to  the  present  day.  The  evils  of  sweat-shop  labor 
have  appealed  not  only  to  the  poorly  paid.  Garments  made  under 
insanitary  conditions  have  led  to  popular  agitation  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  health.  This  twofold  agitation  for  higher  wages  and 
sanitary  conditions  began  with  the  development  of  the  sweat-shop 
system,  and  usually  the  two  purposes  of  agitation  have  been  insep- 
arable. 

NEW   YORK,   N.   Y. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  tailoresses  of  New  York  were 
holding  meetings  as  early  as  April,  1825.  Again,  in  February,  1831, 
we  read  that  ''the  tailoresses  of  New  York  have  lately  clubbed  to- 
gether for  self-protection  against  the  inevitable  consequences  of  re- 
duced and  inadequate  wages."  (")  The  secretary  of  their  organization, 
Mrs.  Lavinia  Waight,  made  a  speech  asserting  that  females  are  gen- 
erally oppressed  and  complaining  that  "they  are  incapacitated  for 
the  duties  of  legislation." (*»)  In  fact,  she  seems  to  have  made  a  real 
declaration  of  "  woman's  wrongs,"  which  the  Boston  Transcript  criti- 
cizes as  "  clamorous  and  unfeminine  declarations  of  personal  rights, 
which  it  is  obvious  a  wise  Providence  never  destined  her  to  ex- 
ercise." («) 

"  They  can  undoubtedly  effect  much  by  honest  combination,  which 
they  would  never  have  realized  whilst  acting  in  an  independent  and 
mutually  irresponsible  condition,"  wrote  this  editor.  "  But,"  he  adds, 
"  when  they  came  together  they  should  have  left  the  bitterness  of 
their  spirit  at  home,  to  quarrel,  if  it  would  so  be,  with  their  scissors 
and  pincushions,  their  tape  and  foot  stoves." (<») 

"VMiether  a  strike  accompanied  the  formation  of  this  union  is  not 
known,  but  four  months  later,  in  June,  1831,  the  United  Tailoresses' 
Society  went  on  strike  for  an  elaborate  list  of  prices,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  resolution  of  the  union  in  the  following  month  together 

•Boston  TranBcript,  February  22,  1S31. 
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with  a  list  made  up  by  some  of  the  clothiera.  It  was  currently  re- 
ported that  this  strike  involved  1,600  women  and  that  they  remained 
out  for  at  least  four  or  five  weeks,  and  probably  longer.  (•) 

On  June  11  the  Working  Man's  Advocate  published  an  article  "  To 
Tailoresses,"  signed  "A  Friend  of  Justice,"  urging  "  every  member 
of  the  society  "  to  "  exert  herself  to  increase  its  numbers  "  and  proph- 
esying that  if  harmony  and  cooperation  could  be  preserved  the 
tailoresses  would  succeed  in  their  object  The  same  article  advocated 
the  establishment  of  a  cooperative  shop  by  the  society  and  showed 
that  such  a  shop  could  afford  to  sell  goods  at  prices  considerably  lower 
than  those  of  the  merchant  tailor.  The  article  closed  with  an  appeal 
to  "  those  females  who  work  for  low  wages,  merely  for  amusement, 
or  to  obtain  articles  of  luxury,  or  finery,  but  are  not  dependent  on 
their  labor  for  a  living,  to  dispense  with  such  things  for  a  season 
for  the  sake  of  humanity,"  "  or  at  least,"  it  added,  "  suspend  your 
labors  until  such  labors  will  command  an  equivalent  that  will  sup- 
port life."(») 

On  July  20  a  meeting  of  the  United  Tailoresses'  Society,  Louisa  M, 
Mitchel,  secretary,  was  held  at  Congress  Hall  at  which  it  was  re- 
solved that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions,  that 
"  the  society  steadfastly  adhere  to  their  own  bill  of  prices,"  and  that 
"  a  committee  of  three  (^)  be  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  secretary  of 
the  employers'  society  and  inform  him  of  their  determination  to 
discontinue  their  work  until  their  bill  is  adopted."  (*) 

The  New  York  Era(')  rec(»nmended  organization  to  the  seam- 
stresses of  that  city  in  October,  1836,  saying  that  their  condition  would 
^^  never  be  ameliorated  until  they  cooperate  together  and  Sfystematize 
a  union  and  cooperative  combination,  where  the  junction  of  their 
interests  and  the  knowledge  of  their  rights  would  enable  them  to 
struggle  with  confidence  for  a  fair  participation  of  the  profits  which 
result  from  their  labors."  In  graphic  language  the  helpless  con- 
dition of  the  isolated  woman  in  bargaining  with  her  employer  was 
portrayed. 

In  1836  there  was  a  tailoresses'  and  seamstresses'  benevolent  society 
which  held  a  meeting  at  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  on  December  28, 

«  Carey's  Select  E^cerpta,  vol.  4,  pp.  11,  12.  This  is  a  collection  of  abont  100 
volumes  of  newspaper  clippings  made  by  Mathew  Carey  and  is  now  in  ttie  Ridg- 
way  Branch  of  the  library  Company,  Philadelphia.  Unfortunately  the  clip- 
pings are  not  dated  nor  are  the  names  given  of  the  papers  from  which  they  were 
extracted. 

^  Working  Man's  Advocate,  New  York,  June  11,  1831,  quoted  from  New  York 
Daily  Sentinel. 

^The  committee  appointed  included  the  president,  Mrs.  Phoebe  Scott,  Mrs. 
Eliza  Trulin,  and  Mrs.  Lydabach. 

*  Carey's  Select  Excerpta,  vol.  4,  pp.  4-10. 

•  Quoted  in  th«  National  Laborer,  October  29, 18M» 
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but  this  seems  to  have  been  purely  a  charitable  affair  conducted 
entirely  by  men.  The  mayor  of  New  York  presided  at  the  meeting 
and  the  name  of  John  Jacob  Astor  appears  among  '^  the  gentlemen  " 
who  ^^  have  united  in  commending  the  objects  of  the  meeting  to  the 
favorable  attention  of  the  public."  (•) 

There  was  another  meeting  of  tailoresses  and  seamstresses  in  June. 
1837,  (*)  but  this  also  was  doubtless  of  a  charitable  nature.  The  Her- 
ald in  announcing  this  meeting  refers  to  its  own  aid  in  raising  money 
for  the  women  and  to  the  misuse  of  the  same.(^) 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

As  a  result,  doubtless,  of  the  general  agitation  among  the  laboring 
people  of  that  city,  the  seamstresses  and  tailoresses  of  Baltimore 
formed  an  organization  in  September,  1833.  The  first  meeting  ap- 
pears to  have  been  that  of  "  the  working  women  of  Fells  Point, 
engaged  in  obtaining  a  livelihood  by  the  use  of  the  needle." (*')  At 
this  meeting  the  following  resolutions,  signed  by  President  Eleanora 
Wherett  and  Secretary  Mary  T.  Ennis,  were  passed : 

Resolved^  That  in  view  of  the  very  low  prices  which  we  at  present 
are  obtaining  for  work  done  by  us  we  determine  to  strike  for  an 
increased  rate  of  wages. 

Resolved^  That  we  most  strenuously  advise  and  request  all  those 
in  the  same  avocation  with  ourselves,  throughout  the  city,  to  call 
meetings  immediately  for  the  purpose  of  cooperation  with  us  in  the 
present  attempt  to  establish  such  a  bill  of  wages  as  shall  remunerate 
us  for  our  labor. 

Resolved^  That  more  effectually  to  accomplish  our  purpose,  we 
enter  into  a  positive  agreement  to  take  out  no  work  from  the  shops 
until  proper  rates  shall  be  established. 

Resolved^  That  we  appoint  and  recommend  that  delegates  bo  ap- 
pointed by  other  meetings  of  the  working  women  in  our  line  to  meet 
in  convention  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  hereafter  designated. 

Five  women  were  duly  appointed  as  delegates,  and  a  few  days 
later  an  "  appeal "  was  issued  "  to  tailoresses  and  seamstresses  in  gen- 
eral." (*)  This  appeal  was  the  official  call  for  the  general  meeting 
"  to  be  held  in  the  room  over  the  Bazaar  on  Friday  evening,  20th  in- 
stant, at  3  o'clock."  The  document  is  signed  by  Susan  L.  Stansbury, 
and  declares :  "  We  know  of  no  method  so  likely  to  procure  us  relief 
as  that  which  has  of  late  been  successfully  practiced  by  the  mechanics 
of  this  city."  No  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  convention  is  avail- 
able, but  ten  days  later  an  adjourned  meeting  was  held  at  which  the 

sewing  women  determined  upon  an  immediate  cessation  of  work 
^^■—  ^■— ^— 

«New  York  Evening  Post,  December  28,  1836. 

*  New  York  Weekly  Herald,  June  3,  1837. 

0  Baltimore  Republican  /^nd  Commercial  Advertiser,  September  14, 18S3. 

<  Ibid.,  September  20,  1838. 
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after  the  Ist  day  of  October.  In  addition  to  this  they  drew  up  a 
new  bill  of  prices,  adopted  a  constituticm  and  by-laws,  and  formed  a 
permanent  organization  by  the  election  of  officers.  Susannah  L. 
Stansbury  was  elected  president  and  Hannah  Moran  secretary. 
They  requested  Mr.  Jacob  Daley  to  serve  as  permanent  treasurer, 
and  citizens  friendly  to  the  cause  ware  asked  to  pay  to  him  thdr 
donations.  (<*) 

On  the  following  day  the  journeymen  tailors  of  Baltimore  issued 
a  call  for  a  special  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  women 
in  their  stand  for  higher  wages.  (^)  The  women's  organization  was 
called  the  Female  Union  Society  of  Tailoresses  and  Seamstresses. (<') 
The  result  of  the  strike  and  the  further  work  of  the  Female  Union 
Society  are  unknown. 

Early  in  1835  another  organization,  apparently  philanthropic  in 
nature,  worked  under  the  name  United  Seamstresses'  Society  of  Balti- 
more. (*)  And  in  September  of  the  same  year  the  announcement  is 
made  that  the  seamstresses  have  formed  the  "United  Men  and 
Women's  Trading  Society  "  and  have  appealed  to  the  clergy  of  the 
city  to  speak  for  their  cause.  (•)  One  month  later  it  is  announced 
that  Mr.  Booth  will  perform  one  evening  for  the  benefit  of  the 
seamstresses'  society.  (^ 

PHIUU>ELPHIA,  PA. 

Mathew  Carey  began  in  1828  to  agitate  for  better  wages  for  the 
working  women  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  not  until  18^,  however,  that 
much  more  than  a  pamphlet  and  newspaper  agitation  was  attempted. 
On  June  20  of  that  year  a  committee  of  18  w(Hnen(')  organized  a 
large  meeting  of  Philadelphia  working  women,  including  tailoresses, 
seamstresses,  binders,  folders,  milliners,  stock  makers,  corset  makers, 
mantua  makers,  etc.(*)  At  the  request  of  the  committee,  Mathew 
Carey  presided,  and  Dr.  A.  C.  Draper  delivered  the  address.  From 
three  to  five  hundred  women  were  present  and  formed  an  association 
called  the  Female  Improvement  Society  for  the  City  and  County 
of  Philadelphia,  with  committees  representing  each  branch  of  em- 
ployment. (*)     These  committees  were  instructed  to  meet  and  form  a 

«  Baltimore  Republican  and  Commercial  Advertiasr,  S^tember  80  and  Octobw 
8,  1833. 

^  Ibid.,  October  2,  1833. 
« Ibid.,  October  3,  1833. 

*  Ibid..  January  1,  and  April  24,  1835. 

*  Ibid.,  September  14,  1835. 
f  Ibid.,  October  15,  1835. 

^  Pennsylvanian,  Jane  20,  1835. 

*  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commiseioiier  of  IjafKyr,  p^.  727,  728,  quoted 
from  Pennsylvania  Labor  Bureau  Report,  1880-81,  p.  265. 

*  Baltimore  Republican  and  Oommercial  AdTertiser,  Jima  9K»  1885,  and  Oarej'a 
Select  Excerpta,  vol.  13,  pp.  182-184. 
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scale  of  prices.  (*)  At  a  later  meeting,  likewise  presided  oyer  by 
Mathew  Carey,  reports  were  received  and  a  special  conunittee  was 
appointed  to  submit  the  increased  bill  of  wages  to  the  employers 
and  to  publish  in  the  newspapers  lists  of  those  who  would  and  those 
who  would  not  grant  the  advance.  Another  committee  was  instructed 
to  send  to  the  Secretary  of  War  a  protest  against  the  low  prices  paid 
for  making  army  clothing.  (^)  The  Commercial  Bulletin,  in  referring 
to  this  situation,  said :  ^'  This  is  indeed  a  case  in  which  stripes  should 
be  legalized.^  (*) 

Most,  of  the  employers  seem  to  have  granted  a  slight  advance  in 
wages,  and  nothing  further  is  heard  of  the  Female  Improvement 
Society,  which  was  practically  a  city  federation  of  working  women's 
organizations — ^the  first  of  its  kind. 

mCBBSLLA  SEWE&8. 
NEW   YORK,  N.   Y. 

In  November,  1836,  there  was  a  strike  in  New  York,  involving 
perhaps  a  hundred  women  employed  as  lunbrella  sewers.  These 
women  worked  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  a  day  '*'  in  some  extensive 
manufactories  of  umbrellas,"  and  walked  out  when  their  employers 
reduced  wages  from  14  to  10  cents  on  each  umbrella.  (*)  "  In  this 
case  we  decidedly  approve  the  turn  out,"  said  the  Public  Ledger. 
"  Turning  out,  if  peaceably  conducted,  is  perfectly  legal,  and  often 
necessary,  especially  among  female  laborers." 

The  result  of  this  strike  is  unknown,  and  there  is  no  definite  record 
of  further  organization  among  umbrella  sewers  at  this  early  date, 
but  a  generation  later  the  umbrella  sewers  of  New  York  furnished 
an  object  lesson  in  trade  unionism. 

BOOXBIHBEBS. 
NEW  YORK,   N.   Y. 

The  women  bookbinders  of  New  York  formed  a  union  and  went 
on  a  strike  in  June,  1835.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
of  June  23,  under  the  caption  "  Broomstick  strikes,"  said,  ''  The 
females  employed  in  some  if  not  all  the  bookbinding  establishments 
of  this  city  struck  for  higher  wages  yesterday."  The  same  article 
asserted  that  Mathew  Carey  had  "  taken  the  lead  in  what  threatens 
to  be  a  general  strike  of  the  females  in  Philadelphia,"  and  that  he, 
with  the  cooperation  of  The  Man,  in  New  York,  was  responsible 

•The  Man,  Jnne  24,  1835,  quoted  from  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
»  National  Gazette,  June  90,  1835. 
•  Quoted  in  the  Galena  AdTertiser,  August  20,  1885. 
<PabUc  Ledger,  Philadelphia,  r  X,  183a. 
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for  "  this  business."  An  employer,  signing  himself  "A  Bookbinder," 
furnished  half  a  column  for  the  same  paper  on  the  following  day.(*) 
He  had  for  some  years  past  employed  from  30  to  60  women. 
"  Wages,"  he  said,  "  were  dependent  upon  industry,  and  the  most 
industrious  were  not  on  strike."  But  the  master  bookbinders,  at  a 
meeting  the  same  day,  deprecated  the  course  of  those  who  paid  "  less 
than  $3  a  week."('') 

But  the  striking  women  succeeded  in  attracting  considerable  atten- 
tion, and  two  weeks  later,  on  July  8,  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Association  of  Journeymen  Bookbinders,  information  was 
communicated  that  the  females  connected  with  the  business  were 
at  present  endeavoring  to  better  their  conditon  by  making  a  small 
advance  in  their  list  of  prices.  (•)  Resolutions  were  adopted  support- 
ing the  action  of  the  Female  Book  Union  Association  in  endeavoring 
to  secure  this  advance  in  wages  and  pledging  the  Journeymen  Book- 
binders' Society  to  use  all  honorable  means  to  sustain  them  in  their 
present  difficulties.  The  result  of  this  strike  and  ttie  subsequent  his- 
tory of  the  union  are  unknown. 

SHOE  BINDEBa 
LYNN,  MASS. 

Lynn,  Mass.,  for  several  generations  the  center  of  the  shoe  trade, 
furnishes  an  early  example  of  a  woman's  trade  union.  On  December 
30,  1838,  the  woman  shoe  binders  of  Lynn,  to  the  number  of  about 
1,000,  met  at  the  Friends  Meetinghouse  and  organized  "  The  Female 
Society  of  Lynn  and  Vicinity  for  the  Protection  and  Promotion  of 
Female  Industry." 

The  Lynn  Record,  (')  in  commenting  upon  this  trade  union  of 
women,  said : 

We  ought  here  to  state  that  shoe  binding  in  this  town  is  an  em- 
ployment in  which  nearly  all  the  female  population  of  the  town  is 
more  or  less  engaged.  Ladies  do  not  feel  themselves  degraded  by 
this,  any  more  than  by  any  other  kind  of  needlework.  The  shoe 
manufacturers,  or  bosses,  as  they  are  technically  called,  are  the  shoe 
merchants  or  shoe  dealers  who  purchase  the  materials  in  large  quan- 
tities, employ  many  males  and  females  in  the  various  branches  of 
manufacture,  and  sell  the  article  by  wholesale. 

These  women  workers  knew  practically  nothing  about  factory  life 
from  actual  experience.  They  received  at  their  own  doors,  from  the 
"  bosses' "  delivery  wagon,  a  quantity  of  unfinished  materials,  which 
they  sewed  by  hand  in  their  own  homes.    The  work  was  done  by 

« Journal  of  Commerce,  June  24,  1836. 
^Radical  Reformer,  Philadelphia,  July  4,  1888. 
^  New  York  Erening  Post*  July  10,  1886. 
'January  1,  1834. 
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the  piece,  and  in  those  days  nearly  every  home  in  a  New  England 
shoe  town  furnished  one  or  more  subjects  for  the  picture  of — 

Hannah,  sitting  in  the  window,  binding  shoes. 

Their  grievances  against  the  bosses  then  were  naturally  not  com- 
plaints of  poor  light,  insufficient  heat,  or  even  long  hours.  Their 
principal  grievance  was  one  of  insufficient  pay  for  each  piece  of  work 
sewed  and  turned  back  to  the  manufacturers.  They  complained  that 
at  the  prices  usually  paid  they  could  by  long  hours  and  diligent  ap- 
plication earn  scarcely  enough  to  supply  themselves  with  the  most 
ordinary  necessaries  of  life. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  women  widely  scattered  throughout  a 
city  of  only  about  7,000  population,  as  were  the  women  of  Lynn  in 
1833,  would  not  have  lightly  braved  the  interested  opposition  of  the 
"  bosses  "  and  the  prejudice  of  the  time  against  public  activity  of 
women  in  order  to  form  a  female  shoe  binders  union.  In  fact,  in  the 
pi-eamble  to  their  constitution  they  specifically  state  that  while  their 
earnings  have  been  reduced  the  business  of  their  employers  has  im- 
proved, enabling  them  to  increase  in  wealth.    They  further  say: 

Under  these  circumstances,  driven  by  necessity  to  seek  relief,  a 
large  number  of  females  from  this  and  the  neighboring  towns,  many 
of  whom  have  families  as  well  as  themselves  dependent  upon  their 
industry  for  support,  and  impressed  with  the  belief  that  women  as 
well  as  men  have  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which  is  the  right 
at  all  times  of  "  peaceably  assembling  to  consult  upon  the  conunon 
good,"  have  assembled  accordingly,  at  the  Friends  Meetinghouse  in 
Lynn,  this  30th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1833,  and  after  a  general 
interchange  of  sentiments  and  views  have 

Resolved^  That  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  protect  female  industry, 
to  assist  the  needy,  to  regulate  prices  of  their  own  work,  and  to  estao- 
lish  a  uniformity  of  such  prices,  as  well  as  to  form  other  salutary 
regulations  from  time  to  time  relating  to  their  common  welfare,  it 
is  necessary  to  form  a  society,  and  they  do  accordingly  hereby  form 
themselves  into  a  society.  (<*) 

The  constitution  of  this  organization,  so  far  as  known,  is  unique 
among  the  early  records  of  women's  trade  unions,  and  is  here  re- 
printed in  full  to  indicate  the  strikingly  modern  impression  given  by 
the  study  of  early  women's  organizations: 

Abticle  1.  This  society  shall  be  called  '*The  Female  Society  of  Lynn  and 
Vlcinltj  for  the  Protection  and  Promotion  of  Female  Industry." 

Art.  2.  The  officers  of  the  society  shall  consist  of  a  president,  four  vice-presi- 
dents, a  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  a  standing  committee  of  12. 

Art.  3.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  —  day  of  Sep- 
tember for  the  choice  of  officers  and  the  transaction  of  other  business,  and  also 
(including  the  above)  four  quarterly  meetings  held  on  the  —  day  of  December, 
March,  June,  and  September  of  each  and  every  year  to  regulate  prices  and 
transact  business. 

Art.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  standing  committee  to  relieve  the  wants  of 
Buch  members  of  the  society  as  may  be  in  \y\t^\T  estimation  fit  subjects  of 
charity,  from  time  to  time,  from  the  funds. 


*Lynn  Record,  Jan 
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Abt.  5.  The  prices  of  the  different  kinds  of  shoe  binding  shall  be  regulated 
at  the  quarterly  meetings  and  a  list  of  them  be  made  out  and  signed  by  the 
committee. 

Abt.  6.  Each  member  shall  pay  12^  cents  quarterly  toward  the  funds. 

Abt.  7.  The  constitution  may  be  altered  at  any  annual  meeting  by  a  majority, 
or  at  any  quarterly  meeting  by  three-fonrths  present. 

Abt.  8.  Fifty  members  shall  be  necessary  to  form  a  quorum  at  any  annual  or 
quarterly  meeting  for  doing  business,  though  a  less  number  may  adjourn. 

Art.  9.  The  regular  meetings  and  any  other  that  may  be  deemed  necessary 
shall  be  called  by  the  president  and  secretary  or  by  any  10  members  by  pub- 
lishing the  same  in  each  of  the  newspai)ers  in  this  town  and  Marblehead,  nam- 
ing the  time  and  place. 

Art.  10.  The  constitution  and  table  of  prices  sliall  be  signed  by  all  the  mem- 
bers, and  every  member  shall  conform  to  the  regulations  and  prices  from  time 
to  time  adopted,  and  any  member  de\iating  tlierefrom  shall  be  liable  to  a  vote 
of  censure  and  of  expulsion  if  deemed  pro(ier. 

This  society  included  women  from  Lynn  and  the  neighboring 
towns,  but  two  days  later,  on  New  Year's  Day,  1834,  "  a  respectable 
number  of -females"  of  Saugus,  "encouraged  by  the  example  of  the 
ladies  of  Lynn,"  met  at  the  Methodist  meetinghouse  to  consider  the 
best  means  of  raising  prices  for  shoe  binding.  They  resolved  unani- 
mously to  form  themselves  into  a  society  similar  to  the  one  at  Lynn. 
With  very  little  variation  they  agreed  to  abide  by  the  Lynn  scale  of 
prices,  and  about  125  gave  their  names  as  members  of  the  new  union. 
Most  of  the  employers  agreed  to  give  the  prices  required.  The  officers 
of  the  union  were  all  women.  (")  Having  gained  their  demands  it  is 
likely  that  the  society  ceased  to  exist,  as  nothing  further  is  known  of 
its  subsequent  activities. 

But  the  Lynn  society  fought  on  for  several  months,  with  the 
loyal  support  of  the  Men's  Cordwainers  Uniwi.  The  men  held  a 
meeting  on  the  evening  of  January  1,  1834,  appointed  a  committee 
of  16  to  solicit  funds  to  aid  the  ladies'  society,  and  resolved  that  after 
January  3  they  would  not  work  for  any  shoe  manufacturer  who  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  regulations  made  by  the  shoe  binders.  They 
further  urged  all  others  engaged  in  making  shoes  in  Lynn  and  adjoin- 
ing towns  to  join  them  in  the  boycott. 

A  writer  signing  himself  "A  Common  Manufacturer  "(*)  admitted 
that  the  shoe  binders  had  received  less  pay  in  proportion  to  the 
work  turned  out  than  the  other  workers  on  shoes,  and  condemned  the 
custom  of  paying  women  in  store  orders  instead  of  money.  "  But," 
he  added,  "  it  would  be  a  sad  thing,  if  by  our  own  folly  we  should 
invite  a  competition  from  other  towns  to  manufacture  shoes  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  and  take  the  business  from  us."  The  women's  union 
answered  this  argument  in  an  address  publi^ed  in  the  Lynn  Record 
of  January  8.  "  We  can  only  say,"  they  replied,  "  that  we  regard  the 
w^elfare  of  the  town  as  highly  as  anyone  can  do;  and  that  we  con- 


o  President,  Sarah  Dampney;  Tlce^presidents,  Martha  Hawkes  and  Jemina 
Foster;  secretary,  Eliza  Roots;  treasurer,  Harriett  NenrtialL — (Lynn  Record, 
January  8,  1834.) 

^  Essex  Tribune,  January  4,  1834. 
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sider  it  to  consist,  not  in  the  aggrandizement  of  a  few  individuals, 
but  in  the  general  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  industrious  and 
laboring  classes."  They  also  charged  that  the  employers  had  com- 
bined against  the  shoe  binders,  and  had  agreed  upon  a  ntaximum 
price  for  the  work. 

On  March  4  this  "  Female  Society  of  Lynn  and  Vicinity  ^  held  its 
quarterly  meeting,  and  it  was  announced  (*»)  that  most  of  their  prices 
for  binding  shoes  had  been  cheerfully  complied  with  by  the  manu- 
facturers. "  We  have  always  believed,"  now  said  the  Lynn  Record, 
^^  that  tlie  late  regulation  of  prices  by  the  females,  if  adhered  to  in 
good  faith,  would  be  of  advantage  to  all  parties." 

About  the  same  time  it  was  announced  that  the  Lynn  Female 
Society  had  appointed  two  men  to  represent  them  at  the  Boston 
Trades  Union,  or  central  organization.  (^) 

The  society  seems  to  have  been  successful  in  gaining  its  demands, 
and  probably  on  account  of  this  very  success  it  soon  afterwards  began 
to  break  up.  Shortly  after  the  date  of  the  second  quarterly  meeting 
an  address  to  the  members  of  the  union  published  the  fact  that  the 
organization  was  in  a  desperate  condition.    This  address  begins: 

Ladies :  The  present  state  of  this  society  calls  for  our  serious  and 
candid  attention ;  it  seems  that  but  little  regard  is  paid  to  the  rules 
and  regulations;  that  they  have  been  broken  and  disregarded  by 
many  of  its  members,  who  have  taken  work  under  price.  (*') 

After  a  spirited  appeal  to  the  membership  to  be  loyal  to  the  society, 
the  statement  is  made  that  more  than  three-quarters  who  first  signed 
its  constitution  had  broken  it,  either  by  accepting  less  than  the  union 
scale  of  prices  or  by  nonpayment  of  dues.  Resolutions  to  strengthen 
the  union  were  adopted  on  June  9,  and,  after  making  plans  to  ascer- 
tain its  own  strength,  the  society  adjourned  to  meet  again  in  two 
weeks.    It  is  highly  probable  that  it  went  to  pieces  soon  afterwards. 

NEW   YORK,    N.  Y. 

The  New  York  female  shoe  binders  formed  at  least  a  temporary 
combination  early  in  June,  1835,  and  went  on  strike  for  an  increase 
from  6  to  8  shillings  per  dozen  for  binding  "southern  slippers." 
The  grievance  leading  up  to  this  demaYid  was  the  failure  of  many 
employers  to  pay  even  the  former  scale,  which,  it  was  said,  did  not 
enable  the  women  to  earn  on  an  average  over  44  cents  per  day  after 
finding  silk,  thread,  and  needles.  (*)  The  result  of  the  strike  is 
unknown. 

•  Lsmn  Record,  March  12,  1834. 

»  Boston  Ck>urier,  March  11,  1834;  The  Bian,  March  12,  1834. 

«  Jjynn  Record,  Jnne  18,  1834. 

'The  Man,  June  19,  183S. 
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PHILADELPHIA^  PA. 

The  women  shoe  binders  and  corders  of  Philadelphia  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  400  («)  went  on  strike  in  March,  1836.  They  asked  a  slight 
increase  in  wages.  ( ^)  The  men's  society  was  on  strike  at  the  same  time 
for  a  similar  purpose,  and  much  of  the  appeal  of  the  latter  to  the 
public  was  based  on  "  the  detestable  machinations  of  the  employers  ^ 
to  crush  the  ladies'  "Association  of  Shoe  Binders  and  Corders." (^) 
They  resolved,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  women  were  not  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Trades  Union,  to  take  the  women  under  their 
protection,  as  they  said,  "to  flourish  or  sink''  with  them.  They 
appointed  a  committee  to  receive  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  women 
and  urged  "  mechanics  and  workingmen  and  all  others  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  female  operatives  "  to  use  their  influence 
among  their  relatives  and  friends  to  induce  them  to  "  cease  working 
at  shoe  binding  or  cording  for  such  as  refuse  to  give  the  advanced 
wages,  and  also  to  urge  them  to  join  their  sisters  in  the  holy  cause  of 
bettering  their  condition.  (*) 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  struggle  was  a  communication  from 
the  venerable  Mathew  Carey,  reiterating  his  condemnation  of  the 
low  wages  of  women  and  inclosing  $10  in  aid  of  the  "laudable  ob- 
ject." («)  Strike  aid  to  the  amount  of  over  $200  was  acknowledged 
the  same  week.(«) 

Mention  of  this  strike  was  made  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
May  in  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  "  the  female  operatives  of  Chester 
Creek,"  held  in  Rockdale,  when  $22.26  was  sent  to  the  aid  of  the 
female  shoe  binders  of  Philadelphia.  (')  One  month  later  a  meeting 
of  the  " Female  Boot  and  Shoe  Binders'  Society"  was  called  for  the 
15th  of  June  with  the  announcement  that  "the  printed  constitu- 
tion was  ready  for  delivery."  All  females  working  on  shoe  bind- 
ing were  cordially  invited  to  come  forward  and  join  this  "  large  and 
growing  society.'- (^) 

ATTITUDE  OF  MEN  ONIONISTS  TOWARD  THE  WORK  AlfD  ORGANIZA^ 

TIOJNf  OF  WOMEN. 

The  attitude  of  men  trade  imionists  toward  the  work  and  organiza- 
tion of  working  women  during  this  initial  period  depended  upon  the 
firmness  with  which  women  were  established  in  the  trades.  Where 
women  were  just  beginning  to  enter  the  various  trades  in  competition 
with  men,  they  met  the  open  opposition  of  the  men ;  but  when  women 
were  once  established  as  permanent  factors  in  any  given  trade,  the 

o  National  Laborer,  April  30,  1836.  •  Pennsylvanlan,  May  2,  1836. 

*  Ibid.,  March  26,  1836.  f  National  laborer,  May  7,  1836. 

opennsylyanian,  March  28,  1836.  ^Ibld.,  June  11,  1896. 
« NaUonal  Laborer,  April  2,  1836. 
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men  encouraged  them  to  organize  to  prevent  the  lowering  of  wage 
standards. 

The  journeymen  tailors  of  New  York  as  early  as  1819  went  on 
strike  to  prevent  the  master  tailors  from  employing  women ;(»)  and  in 
1835  the  master  tailors  of  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  St.  Louis  com- 
plained through  a  public  address  that  the  journeymen  tailors  of  those 
cities  had  for  years  refused  to  work  for  those  who  gave  any  work 
to  females.  (^)  One  New  York  paper  chronicled  a  strike  of  the  tailors' 
society  against  an  employer  "because  he  employed  a  female." (^) 

The  New  York  Trades  Union,  however,  treated  the  striking  women 
bookbinders  with  "great  gallantry,"  according  to  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  "  and  sent  them  a  present  to  sust^iin  them  in  the  '  struggle 
for  their  rights.'  (*)  But  in  Boston,  during  the  same  summer  of 
1835,  the  men  "  most  ungallantly  turned  out  for  the  purpose  of  driv- 
ing the  girls  from  the  business  of  setting  types." (*') 

In  the  shoe  trade  the  women  apparently  competed  less  directly  with 
the  men  and  were  firmly  established  in  their  department  of  the 
work.  At  a  national  convention  of  cordwainers  held  in  New  York 
early  in  March,  1836,  it  was  resolved:  "That  this  convention  do 
hereby  recommend  to  the  different  societies  herein  represented  the 
propriety  of  encouraging  the  formation  of  societies  of  the  females 
working  at  boot  and  shoe  binding  and  cording  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  their  wages." (*^) 

Women  workers  in  the  cotton  mills  also  had  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  the  men  unionists.  At  the  third  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Trades  Union  in  October,  1836,  resolutions  were 
adopted  deeply  regretting  the  inability  of  the  females  employed  in 
/  the  Lowell  factories  to  maintain  their  rights  and  viewing  their  con- 
duct as  highly  meritorious  and  deserving  of  the  approbation  of  the 
working  people  of  the  United  States.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  communicate  the  above  sentiments  to  the  women's  union  at  Lowell, 
and  unions  throughout  the  United  States  were  earnestly  recom- 
mended "  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  aid  either  by  money  or  otherwise 
the  females  "  who  were  "  standing  out  against  the  oppression  of  these 
soulless  employers."  (0 

The  New  Englajid  conventions  of  "  farmers,  mechanics,  and  other 
workingmen  "  in  1832  and  1833  (^)  wore  political  assemblies  and  looked 

•Boston  Columbian  Centinel,  April  24,  1819. 

^  Ck)niniorclal  Bulletin,  St  I>oul8,  December  18,  1835,  and  Boston  Ck)urier, 
January  13,  183G. 

^New  York  American,  June  15,  1836. 

*  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  August  1,  1835. 

•National  Laborer,  April  2,  1836. 

t  Ibid.,  November  5,  1836. 

^Carey's  Select  Excen^ta.  vol.  4,  pp.  435--I43;  New  England  Workingmen's 
CJonvention  Proceedings,  1833 ;  and  Pamphlet  ir  "  Atlienieuai« 
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upon  the  regulation  of  the  work  of  women  in  the  trades  as  a  problem 
for  State  legislation.  But  the  Philadelphia  Trades  Union,  in  1835, 
issued  a  "letter  of  reannmendation,"  in  which  they  warned  their 
friends  against  the  schemes  of  men  who  were  pretending  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  females  by  "  multiplying  descriptions  of  labor '' 
for  them. 
This  letter  says: 

Oppose  this  with  all  your  mind  and  with  all  your  strength,  for  it 
will  prove  our  ruin.  We  must  strive  to  obtain  sufficient  remunera- 
tion for  our  labor  to  keep  the  wives  and  daughters  and  sisters  of  our 
people  at  home.  *  *  *  Avoid  by  every  means  the  bringing  of 
female  labor  into  competition  with  ours.  That  cormorant  capital 
will  have  every  man,  woman,  and  child  to  toil ;  but  let  us  exert  our 
faculties  to  oppose  its  designs,  and  the  altars  of  freedom  may  yet 
stand !  Look  to  your  women,  for  on  their  morality,  character,  and 
influence  rest  the  last  hope  of  Christianity.  («) 

At  least  one  newspaper  (^)  of  the  time  grew  very  indignant  over 
this  "  dictation  and  oppression  of  the  most  unpitied  portion  of  the 
community,"  and  announced  that  the  trades  unions  were  declaring 
war  against  the  women. 

The  New  York  Mercury (^)  said  the  trade  unions  were  preventing 
"  helpless  women  "  from  earning  a  living,  and  that  children  were 
"  driven  from  the  labor  by  which  they  earn  a  scanty  pittance  for  their 
sick  mothers  or  helpless  brothers  and  sisters." 

The  reverse  of  this  sentiment  is  found  in  the  report  of  a  banquet 
given  one  year  later  by  the  Philadelphia  trade  unionists  to  Ely 
Moore,  the  first  president  of  the  New  York  Trades  Union,  and 
labor's  first  Congressman.  Upon  this  occasion  one  of  the  toasts  was 
to  "  The  female  operatives.  Noble  auxiliaries  in  the  cause  of  equal 
rights.  They  have  maintained  their  rights,  when  the  blush  of  shame 
could  not  mantle  the  cheek  of  their  hardened  oppressors."  (*) 

Most  important  of  all  was  the  attitude  of  the  National  Trades 
Union,  which  at  its  third  annual  convention  in  1836  represented  seven 
city  federations  of  labor.  A  special  committee  on  female  labor  re- 
ported with  reference  to  "  the  injurious  tendencies  the  introduction 
of  the  female  system  has  upon  the  male  operatives,"  and  taking  only 
the  58  societies  composing  the  Philadelphia  city  federation  of  labor 
or  trade  union,  found  that  24  of  the  58  were  "  seriously  affected  by 
female  labor  to  the  impoverishing  of  whole  families,  and  benefit  of 
none  but  the  employers." ('^)  The  same  committee  through  the  same 
convention  recommended  to  the  different  unions  the  propriety  of  as- 
sisting with  advice  and  influence  the  female  operatives  throughout 

oPennsylvanian,  Anpnst  11,  1835. 

^UQltetl  States  Telegraph,  August  19,  1835. 

«  February  25,  1836. 

^  National  Laborer,  July  9,  1888. 

^  Ibid.,  X^ovember  1^  1880, 
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the  United  Stmtes.(o)    Two  suggestions  were  developed  from  this 
idea.    Said  the  committee: 

All  those  trades  affected  by  female  labor  could  n^ulate  their  laws 
in  such  way  as  to  admit  those  females  in  their  society  so  that  in  case 
of  difficulty  they  would  be  goremed  by  their  laws  and  receire  their 
support;  or  raise  the  society  of  females  and  make  one  au^iary  to 
the  other.  («) 

Both  suggestions  were  incorporated  in  a  resolution  urging  the 
formation  of  female  societies  to  secure  a  just  remuneration  for  female 
labor,  and  to  prerent  the  "  ruinous  competition  which  now  exists  by 
the  labor  of  females  being  brought  into  competition  with  that  of 
males."(») 

These  suggestions,  however,  were  regarded  by  the  committee  as 
mere  temporary  expedients.  "We  must  first  curb  the  excess  before 
we  destroy  the  evil,"  they  said.  It  appears  from  labor  speeches  of 
the  time  that  they  hoped  women  would  ultimately  be  employed  only 
in  the  home.  In  answer  to  the  question  whether,  if  deprived  of  their 
present  occupations,  women  could  be  usefully  employed,  the  above 
committee  replied: 

Not  without  a  corresponding  change  in  society,  which  must  be  pro- 
duced by  the  extension  of  knowledge  and  education.  In  the  early 
a^  we  find  that  the  women  were  usefully,  healthily,  and  indus- 
triously employed,  although  differently  engaged  from  their  present 
occupations;  and  if  in  those  early  days  a  sufficiency  of  labor  was 
found,  as  a  matter  of  course,  at  the  present  day,  with  the  increased 
demand,  a  sufficiency  can  be  had  in  the  family  of  everyone.  («) 

William  English,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Trades  Assembly, 
in  a  Fourth  of  July  oration  before  his  organization  in  1835,  said : 

You  can  not  recede  from  labor  all  at  once,  for  then  you  would  have 
no  means  of  subsistence ;  but  you  can  form  societies  of  those  who  work 
at  the  same  business;  and  all  those  societies  can  form  a  female  trades' 
union,  and  a  formidable  one  it  would  be,  too.  When  that  is  done  you 
can  raise  the  wages  of  your  several  productions,  and  thus  live  on  less 
labor;  then  raise  again,  so  that  half  the  labor  now  performed  will 
suffice  to  live  upon,  and  the  less  you  do  the  more  there  will  be  for  the 
men  to  do,  and  the  better  they  will  be  paid  for  doing  it,  and,  ulti- 
mately, vou  will  be  what  you  ought  to  be.  free  from  the  performance 
of  that  Kind  of  labor  which  was  desimea  for  man  alone  to  perform. 

Then  will  you  who  are  wives  be  able  to  devote  your  time  to  your 
families  and  your  homes;  then  will  you  be  able  to  attend  to  the  culti- 
vation of  your  mind,  and  impart  virtuous  instruction  to  your  chil- 
dren; then  will  you  be  able  to  appreciate  the  value  and  realize  the 
blessings  of  the  connubial  state. 

And  you  who  are  unmarried  can  then  enjoy  those  innocent  amuse- 
ments and  recreations  so  essential  to  health,  and  qualify  yourselves 
for  the  more  sober  duties  of  wives,  mothers,  and  matrons. (<>) 

•NatlODal  Laborer,  Novpmhpr  12,  1836. 

*  Ibid,  November  5,  ^ 

0  Radical  Reformer  \ 
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A  committee  on  ^^  female  labor "  was  appointed  in  1886  to  report 
at  the  next  convention,  which,  however,  was  never  held. 

In  February,  1839,  according  to  contemporary  accounts,  (^)  a  ^4arge 
and  respectable  meeting  "  was  held  in  Philadelphia  to  protest  against 
the  evils  of  the  factory  system.  The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

Resolved^  That  some  wholesome  law  should  be  passed,  which  will 
prevent  the  taking  of  females  as  apprentices  in  factories,  as  the 
future  welfare  of  our  country  depends  much  upon  the  virtue  and  in- 
telligence of  the  female  character. 

Resolved^  That  the  factory  system  ought  to  undergo  thorough 
examination,  as  it  is  believed  that  the  youthful  sons  and  daughters 
of  freemen  are  compelled  to  endure  a  servitude  degrading  to  the 
American  character. 

The  dawn  of  the  era  of  social  investigations  was  at  hand.  It  was 
ushered  in  through  the  demand  for  the  facts  concerning  the  con- 
dition of  women  and  children  in  industry.  From  the  beginning, 
coupled  with  this  demand  for  the  facts,  there  has  been  the  hope  that 
conditions  might  be  improved  through  protective  legislation. 

o  Public  I^edger,  Philadelphia,  February  21, 1839. 
49450"— S.  Doc.  G45.  61-2,  vol  10 4 
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CHAPTER  in. 

OXOANIZATION  AMONG  WOKEING  WOMEN,  1840  TO  1860. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

The  period  1840  to  1860  in  the  American  labor  movement  is 
cleariy  differentiated  from  the  eariier  period,  as  well  as  from  the 
periods  which  follow  it,  by  the  preponderance  of  a  somewhat  vague 
but  highly  humanitarian  spirit.  It  was  preeminently  the  age  of  lofty 
enthusiasms.  Ideal  conceptions  of  social  ojrder  found  expression 
through  the  Americanization  by  Brisbane  of  the  French  philosophy 
of  Fourier.  Mechanical  "  phalanxes  "  took  on  the  form  of  pleasing 
pictures  of  community  life  through  the  glowing  descriptions  of  lead- 
ing writers  and  speakers  of  that  day.  George  Ripley,  Greorge  William 
Curtis,  Charles  A.  Dana,  and  Margaret  Fuller  joined  in  the  delights 
and  in  singing  the  praises  of  the  most  famous  of  these  experiments — 
the  fairy-like  frolic  of  Brook  Farm.  Horace  Greeley  furnished  the 
most  influential  vehicle  for  the  popular  expression  of  this  reform 
by  fostering  it  through  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Tribune  and 
by  much  writing  and  speaking  in  the  name  of  socialism.  It  was  in 
1840,  too,  that  Emerson  wrote  to  Carlyle :  "  We  are  all  a  little  wild 
here  yfith  numberless  projects  of  social  reform.  Not  a  reading  man 
but  has  a  draft  of  a  new  community  in  his  waistcoat  pocket."  And 
Hawthorne  tells  us  in  his  romantic  account  of  the  community  in 
which  he,  too,  was  personally  interested:  "It  was  a  period  when 
science  was  bringing  forward,  anew,  a  hoard  of  facts  and  imperfect 
theories  that  had  partially  won  credence  in  earlier  times,  but  which 
modem  science  had  swept  away  as  rubbish.  These  things  were 
now  tossed  up  again  out  of  the  surging  ocean  of  human  thought 
and  experience." 

.  The  effect  of  these  unusual  stirrings  of  heart  and  brain  upon  the 
social  philosophy  of  the  men  of  that  time  is  still  very  noticeable. 
Gray-haired  men  still  live  who  hark  back  to  those  days  of  their 
Youthful  enthusiasms  and  recount  one  dream  after  another  in  a  train 
of  glorious  reminiscences. 

But  running  through  and  underneath  this  wave  of  social  idealism 
was  a  strong  current  of  more  matter-of-fact,  more  practical,  more 
prosaic,  working-class  cooperation.  Trade  unionism  was  not  strong 
during  this  period,  but  it  was  getting  a  foothold  and  laying  sure 
foundations  for  later  development. 
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SKETCH  OF  GENERAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 
NEW  ENGLAND  WOKXINOICEN'S  ASSOCIATION,  1845  AND  1846. 

The  earliest  of  the  general  organizations  of  this  period  for  the 
purpose  of  coordinating  the  efforts  of  local  unions  and  individual 
reformers  was  the  New  England  Workingmen's  Association.  After 
a  preliminary  gathering  at  Lowell  in  March  the  first  annual  meeting 
was  held  in  Boston  on  the  28th  of  May,  1845.  Delegates — about  20 
men  and  10  women — came  from  various  reform  and  trade  organiza- 
tions throughout  New  England  and  New  York.  The  leading  spirits 
in  the  convention  were  Fourierists  of  Brook  Farm  fame,  including 
Charles  A.  Dana  and  Albert  Brisbane.  There  were  several  trade 
unionists  among  them,  including  Sarah  G.  Bagley,  representing  800 
women  of  the  Female  Labor  Reform  Association  of  Lowell,  and 
Ruby  C.  Hatch,  of  Fall  River.  Both  served  on  important  commit- 
tees, and  the  former  was  elected  corresponding  secretary.  She  was 
also  appointed  as  a  delegate  to  attend  the  convention  which,  in  New 
York,  in  the  following  October,  developed  into  a  preliminary  meet- 
ing to  the  series  of  national  industrial  congresses,  which  for  ten 
years  brought  together  in  annual  conferences  the  leading  lights  in 
industrial  reform. 

In  the  same  year  another  meeting  of  the  New  England  Working- 
men's  Association  was  held  in  a  grove  at  Woburn  on  July  4,  at  whidi 
assembled  about  2,000  delegates  from  Lowell,  Boston,  and  Lynn  to 
listen  to  addresses  by  Miss  Bagley  of  Lowell,  Albert  Brisbane  of 
New  York,  and  others.  Miss  Bagley  in  her  address  said  she  had 
served  a  ten  years'  apprenticeship  in  the  mills,  and,  speaking  from 
actual  knowledge,  paid  her  respects  to  the  Lowell  Offering,  which 
she  declared  was  not  the  voice  of  the  operatives,  but  gave  a  false  rep- 
resentation as  to  the  truth.  It  was  controlled  by  the  manufacturing 
interest,  she  said,  to  give  a  gloss  to  their  inhumanity,  and  anything 
calling  in  question  the  factory  system  or  vindicating  the  operatives' 
rights  was  rejected.  (<») 

At  another  convention,  held  in  Fall  River  on  September  11,  Miss 
Bagley  again  represented  the  woman's  union  of  Lowell,  while  Miss 
Mary  Reed,  a  factory  girl  of  Fall  River,  addressed  the  meeting  upon 
the  evils  of  long  hours  and  the  factory  system. (^) 

At  an  adjourned  meeting,  held  at  Manchester  on  March  25,  1846, 
Miss  Huldah  J.  Stone,  of  the  Lowell  Female  Labor  Reform  Associa- 
tion, was  elected  secretary,  with  a  man  as  assistant  secretary.  At  the 
last  convention  held  under  this  name,  at  Nashua  on  September  17, 
1846,  Miss  Stone  was  made  a  member  of  the  business  committee  and 

•  Voice  of  Industry.  LoweU,  July  10,  1846 ;  The  Awl.  Lynn.  July  19,  1S45. 

*  Voice  of  Industry,  September  18,  1845. 
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also  served  upon  the  committee  which  drew  up  the  revised  constitu- 
tion and  changed  the  name  of  the  organization  to  "  The  New  Eng- 
land Labor  Reform  League." 

FEW  EHOLAin)  LABOR  RE70R1C  LEAOTTE,  1846  AHB  1847. 

The  dropping  of  the  name  New  England  Workingmen's  Associa- 
tion at  Nashua  in  September,  1846,  was  probably  a  direct  result  of 
the  increasing  activity  of  working  women.  The  new  name.  New 
England  Labor  Reform  League,  was  much  more  fitting  for  an 
organization  that  attempted  to  federate  the  various  local  unions, 
among  which  there  were  now  several  female  labor  reform  associa- 
tions. 

The  Nashua  convention  reelected  Miss  Huldah  J.  Stone,  of  Lowell, 
as  recording  secretary,  and  Mrs.  C.  N.  M.  Quimby  and  Miss  Mary 
Emerson,  of  Lowell,  with  five  men,  were  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors.  A  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
their  official  organ,  the  Voice  of  Industry,  included  Mrs.  Quimby,  of 
Lowell,  the  Misses  Eastman  and  Lovejoy  and  Mrs.  Davis,  of  Man- 
chester, and  eight  men. 

Resolutions  were  presented  denouncing  the  "  corporate  factory 
system  "  and  "  the  iniquitous  conspiracy  between  agents  and  direc- 
tors by  which  they  libel  the  character  of  virtuous  girls,  sending  their 
names  to  the  black  list  of  other  corporations  and  depriving  them  of 
employment  in  other  places."  They  further  declared  that  "the 
fourteen-hour  system  of  labor  adopted  in  our  American  factories, 
the  short  time  (half  an  hour)  allowed  for  meals,  and  the  number  of 
operatives  crowded  into  the  same  sleeping  apartments  in  factory 
boarding  houses  were  compelling  the  operatives  to  violate  the  laws 
of  health.  They  resolved:  "That  ten  hours  should  be  declared  by 
the  legislature  to  constitute  a  legal  day's  work."(«)  Ten  delegates, 
including  three  women — Miss  Eastman,  Miss  Stone,  and  Miss  Bag- 
ley — were  chosen  to  attend  the  National  Reform  Convention  at  Wor- 
cester. 

At  the  Boston  convention,  January  17, 1847,  Miss  Stone,  of  Lowell, 
acted  as  secretary,  and  Miss  Eastman,  of  Manchester,  served  on  the 
resolutions  committee.  Both  submitted  reports  from  their  local 
unions  and  entered  actively  into  the  work  of  the  convention.  The 
question  of  Negro  slavery,  the  problem  which  a  few  years  later  ab- 
sorbed all  other  reform  movements,  came  up  at  this  meeting  and 
found  expression  in  strong  resolutions.  But  other  resolutions  de- 
claring that  "  the  evils  which  oppress  and  burden  the  men  and  women 
of  New  England  arise  from  a  vicious  social  organization  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
and  that  we  look  for  no  radical  and  permanent  change  for  the  better 


•Voice  of  Industry,  October  2,  1840. 
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until  there  is  a  fair  and  general  distribution  of  the  profits  of 
labor,"  (*)  won  equal  consideration.  Miss  Stone,  of  Lowell,  was 
reelected  recording  secretary,  and  Miss  Ursula  Lovejoy,  of  Man- 
chester, and  Miss  Mary  Emerson,  of  Lowell,  were  included,  with  five 
men,  on  the  board  of  directors. 

On  March  30,  1847,  a  convention  was  held  in  Lowell,  and  a 
pamphlet  containing  an  address  on  the  condition  of  labor  was  read. 
Mrs.  Townsend,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  strongly  urged  the  circulation 
of  this  pamphlet  on  the  ground  that  ^Mt  contained  truths  whidi 
should  be  understood  and  adopted."  Furthermore,  a  long  communi- 
cation from  a  factory  girl,  complaining  that  her  sex  was  '^  subject  to 
all  the  evils  of  poverty  "  and  declaring,  in  reply  to  Doctor  Tewkes- 
bury, that  girls  did  not  like  to  work  in  factories,  but  were  afraid  to 
complain  to  strangers,  was  favorably  received  and  ordered  to  be 
published.  (^) 

At  the  Dover  convention,  in  July,  1847,  Miss  Eastman  was  called 
to  act  as  secretary  and  Miss  Bumham  read  the  report  of  the  Dover 
local  union.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  "  to  discuss  subjects 
relating  to  a  better  state  of  things  among  working  men  and  women  " 
and  a  female  operative  said  she  hoped  the  principles  of  the  league 
would  extend  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  factory  girls 
directly,  for  the  men  would  seek  redress  through  the  ballot  box.  She 
wished  the  members  of  the  legislature  might  be  mill  operatives  a  few 
weeks,  occupy  their  rooms,  and  eat  at  their  tables.  "  Then,"  she  said, 
"  they  would  know  why  1,000  of  us  ask  them  to  protect  us."(<^) 

NATIONAL  INDTrST&IAL  CONOKESSES,  1846  TO  1855. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  organization  which  had  its  birth 
in  New  York  in  October,  1845,  and  which  extended  in  a  series  of 
annual  congresses  until  1856,  was  held  in  Boston  in  June,  1846. 

The  members  of  the  National  Industrial  Congress,  according  to 
the  constitution,  were  elected  annually  "  by  bodies  or  associations  of 
men  or  women  "  who  would  subscribe  to  the  principles  of  the  organi- 
zation. Delegates  were  "elected  by  associations  consisting  each  of 
five  or  more  persons  and  less  than  fifty,  male  and  female,  above  the 
age  of  18  years,  every  such  association  being  entitled  to  one  repre- 
sentative." (*) 

At  the  second  annual  congress,  in  June,  1847,  Mrs.  Fannie  Lee 
Townsend,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  the  only  woman  present,  was  ad- 
mitted to  a  seat  as  an  honorary  member.  She  was  a  faithful  attend- 
ant upon  the  various  sessions  and  introduced  and  vigorously  de* 

«  Voice  of  Industry,  February  19,  1847. 
» Ibid.,  April  23,  1847. 

•  Ibid.,  July  80,  1847. 

*  Ibid.,  Februrary  26,  1847. 
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fended  resolutions  favorable  to  the  rights  of  women.  At  the  end  of 
the  seventh  day  she  thanked  the  delegates  for  their  "liberality ''  in 
allowing  her  a  seat  and  congratulated  the  congress  upon  its  position 
taken  in  defense  of  woman's  rights.  (•) 

Almost  from  the  beginning  the  national  industrial  congresses 
were  absorbed  in  the  land  question.  A  few  years  later  they  were 
completely  submerged  by  the  wave  of  slavery  agitation,  and  conse- 
quently have  little  significance  in  a  study  of  the  organization  of 
working  women. 

STRIKES  AND  LOCAL  ORGANIZATION  BEGINNINGS. 

Local  organizations  of  similar  character  existed  in  New  York  and 
the  principal  industrial  centers.  They  were  made  up  of  delegates 
from  rather  loosely  drawn  together  local  unions  of  working  men  and 
women,  directed  partly  by  sympathetic  leaders  from  without  the 
ranks  of  the  workers.  The/5e  local  organizations  were  strongest  in  the 
textile  towns,  and,  in  fact,  this  period  witnessed  the  most  successful 
stage  of  independent  trade-union  organization  among  the  women  of 
the  textile  mills.  In  this  industry  agitation  and  organization  began 
again  shortly  after  the  resumption  of  regular  operations  that  had 
been  temporarily  slackened  or  suspended  during  the  years  imme- 
diately following  the  financial  panic  of  1837.  The  movement  died 
in  the  late  forties,  when  the  New  England  girls  were  supplanted  by 
Irish  immigrants  of  lower  economic  standards. 

Other  trades  in  which  women  organized  during  this  period  were 
represented  by  the  cap  makers,  shoemakers,  and  tailoreeses  and 
seamstresses. 

Female  compositors  won  the  enmity  of  the  male  printers  and  were 
denied  admission  to  the  typographical  unions  because  they  were 
often  introduced  into  the  trade  as  strike  breakers.  As  late  as  1856 
the  Boston  Typographical  Union  (No.  13)  (*)  considered,  although  it 
did  not  pass,  a  resolution  stating:  ^'  That  this  society  discountenances 
any  member  working  in  any  office  that  employs  female  compositors, 
and  that  any  member  found  doing  so  be  discharged  from  the  society.** 

Two  years  earlier,  in  conformity  with  a  resolve  of  the  printers' 
union  of  Philadelphia,  the  journejrmen  ^nployed  on  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  Register  went  on  strike  because  women  were  employed.  About 
the  same  time  it  developed  that  in  another  establishment  the  printers 
had  signed  an  agreement  never  to  work  with  or  to  instruct  women.  (•) 

•Voice  of  Industry,  July  2,  1847. 

*  History  of  Trade  Unionism  Among  Women  In  Boston,  p.  10.  (A  pamphlet 
of  83  pages  published  by  the  Woman's  Trade  Union  League  of  Massachusetts, 
no  date.) 

^  Dall,  Woman's  Right  to  Labor,  p.  68,  and  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Indus- 
trial Statistics  of  Pemuiylyania,  1880-81,  p.  276. 
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tahokesses  and  seamstkesses. 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

In  the  summer  of  1844  the  tailoresses  and  seamstresses  of  Boston 
went  on  strike  against  a  reduction  of  wages.  The  Boston  Times,  in 
giving  a  report  of  a  meeting  on  July  12,  said : 

The  spacious  building  of  the  Marlboro  Chapel — the  largest  place 
for  an  auditory  in  the  city — ^was  thronged  to  overflowing  last  even- 
ing, on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  seamstresses  and  tailoresses, 
to  consider  the  subject  of  their  reduced  wages,  in  connection  with 
the  proceeding  of  the  journeymen  tailors  of  Boston.  It  was  a 
most  animated  and  glorious  gathering  and  the  greatest  demonstra- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  rights  or  the  laboring  men  and  women  who  are 
oppressed  and  groimd  down  to  the  dust  by  their  cruel  oppressors 
among  us  that  has  yet  been  made.  The  body  of  the  house  was 
crowded  with  the  ladies,  while  the  rear  of  the  desk  and  the  galleries 
were  occupied  by  the  sturdy  mechanics  and  operatives  of  our  city.  (•) 

To  the  Boston  Times  the  mere  presence  of  so  great  a  number  of 
women  appearing  before  the  public  and  petitioning  and  consulting 
for  a  redress  of  grievances  was  sufficient  evidence  that  there  was  great 
suffering  and  injustice  somewhere.  But  the  report  cites  numerous 
specific  instances  of  suffering  among  the  women,  who,  it  was  claimed, 
did  fully  half  of  the  work  of  the  trade  in  Boston.  A  typical  case 
from  the  long  list  is  as  follows:  "Mary  Mannid,  3  Battery  street, 
works  for  George  Simmons,  Oak  Hall ;  makes  pants  for  25  cents  per 
pair,  and  makes  one  pair  in  a  day,  which  amounts  to  $1.60  per  week." 

These  examples  of  hardship  aroused  great  interest,  and  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  unanimously  passed  by  the  journeymen  tailors 
present  and  assented  to  by  a  universal  show  of  hands  by  the  ladies : 

Resolved.  That  we  solicit  the  assistance  of  the  ladies,  the  seam- 
stresses and  tailoresses  of  the  city,  in  the  undertaking  *  *  *  to 
secure  a  fair  compensation,  and  that  they  be  invited  to  raise  a  com- 
mittee who  shall  confer  with  the  assodiation  of  journeymen  tailors 
upon  the  subject  of  their  common  oppression  and  wrongs. 

On  the  evening  of  September  29  Faneuil  Hall  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  another  meeting  of  Boston  tailors,  tailoresses,  and  seam- 
stresses who,  according  to  the  Boston  Times,  thought  it  expedient 
to  meet  in  the  old  cradle  of  liberty  and  strike  another  blow  for  the 
rights  of  common  humanity.  "  The  galleries  were  thronged  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  seats  with  a  living  panorama  of  the  fair  sex, 
who,  to  their  praise  be  it  said,  obtain  their  livelihood  by  honest 
industry."  (*)  These  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  working 
women  seem  to  have  been  successful,  and  were  regarded  with  special 

•Quoted  in  The  People's  Paper  (Cincinnati),  Sentpiuber  22,  1844,  and  quoted 
in  the  Workingman's  Advocate  (New  York)  A'  4. 

*  Quoted  in  People's  Paper  (Cincinnati),  C 
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approval  because  they  were  recognized  as  efforts  to  obtain  a  just 
compensation  by  '^  appeals  and  facts  addressed  to  the  sober  sense  of 
the  community." 

Again,  in  the  summer  of  1849,  similar  meetings  were  held  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  with  the  galleries  filled  with  ladies  interested  in  the 
trade.  The  strike  was  again  for  higher  wages,  and  the  chief  com- 
plaints were  directed  against  the  -^^  ready-made  "  houses.  The  mer- 
chant tailors  were,  in  this  case,  friendly  to  the  movement.  (•) 

NEWBUROH,   N.   Y. 

In  commenting  on  a  strike  of  the  seamstresses  of  Newburgh,  the 
Lowell  Voice  of  Industry  on  November  7,  1846,  said :  "  We  hope  the 
rebellion  will  sweep  over  the  whole  country.  It  is  the  clamor  of 
virtuous  industry,  and  it  will  be  heeded.  Shame  upon  man  when 
weak  and  friendless  women  are  compelled  to  appear  before  the  pub- 
lic and  give  tongue  to  their  wrongs." 

NEW   YORK,  N.  Y. 

• 

A  mass  meeting  of  the  New  York  seamstresses  was  announced 
early  in  September,  1846.  It  was  reported  that  these  women  were 
obliged  to  make  shirts  at  4  cents  apiece,  while  agents  of  debauchery 
circulated  among  them  with  offers  of  ease  and  plenty.  "  This  is 
what  makes  us  so  radical,"  explained  the  Boston  Chronotype.  "  This 
is  what  makes  us  want  to  see  rich  men  hoeing  com  and  rich  ladies  at 
the  washtub."(») 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1851  an  attempt  to  relieve  the  necessities 
of  some  6,000  shirt  sewers  in  the  city  of  New  York  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Shirt  Sewers'  Cooperative  Union.  A  permanent  depot 
was  established  on  the  second  floor  at  No.  9  Henry  street,  where  an 
attempt  was  made  to  divide  the  employer's  profits  among  the  em- 
ployed by  bringing  producer  and  consumer  together  for  purposes  of 
mutual  aid  and  profit.  The  board  of  managers  consisted  of  four 
women,  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  cooperation,  but 
too  poor  to  advertise  the  business.  They  made  pathetic  appeals  for 
support  through  letters  addressed  to  the  public  and  printed  in  such 
newspapers  as  would  give  them  a  hearing.  They  implored  the  public 
to  remember  that  thousands  of  these  women  were  "  sewing  at  once, 
with  a  double  stitch,  a  shroud  as  well  as  a  shirt."  Many  of  these, 
they  said,  were  young  and  friendless  orphans;  others  were  widows, 
depending  upon  the  needle  for  the  support  of  helpless  children.    They 

•Extract  from  Boston  Cbronotype,  In  New  York  Weekly  Tribune,  August 
29.  1849. 

*  Quoted  In  Voice  of  Industry,  September  4,  18461 
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pictured  defenseless  girls  wrestling  with  poverty,  hunger,  and  tempta- 
tion, until  dire  necessity  forces  sad  and  fearful  alternatives  upon  them. 
The  appeal  was  made  insistent  upon  every  occasion,  and  every  device 
was  used  to  arouse  the  sympathy  of  those  who  might  contribute. 
Through  the  daily  metropolitan  press  they  cried : 

Oh,  men,  with  sisters  dear; 

Oh,  men,  with  mothers  and  wives; 
It  is  not  linen  you're  wearing  out. 
It's  human  creatures'  lives.  (^) 

And  the  appeal  was  heard.  A  public  meeting  was  called  at  the 
request  of  certain  of  the  needlewomen.  Astounding  disclosures  of 
prices  were  made  to  the  public.  Fimds  were  collected.  A  store  was 
taken.  A  directress  was  appointed.  Business  was  firmly  estab- 
lished. In  spite  of  the  pessimistic  predictions  of  manufacturers  and 
business  men  (*)  the  venture  was  continued,  and  two  years  later,  with 
headquarters  in  Bleecker  street,  («)  was  regarded  as  "  among  the  suc- 
cessful combinative  efforts  at  work  in  this  city.** 

CAP  ICAXEKS. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

In  September,  1843,  the  girls  employed  in  making  caps  in  Phila- 
delphia declared  they  could  make  on  ordinary  work  only  37  cents  a 
day  and  struck  for  higher  wages.  (') 

SHOE  W0KKEE8. 
LYNN,  MASS. 

In  July,  1844,  the  Men's  Cordwainers'  Society  of  Lynn,  during  a 
conflict  witii  the  shoe  manufacturers,  invited  the  women  shoe  workers 
to  attend  its  meetings.  ^^  That  is  just  what  is  wanted,"  exclaimed  the 
Essex  County  Whig.  "The  presence  of  woman  will  aid  the  cause 
more  than  anything  else.  They  are  interested  in  this  movement  and 
should  be  represented  at  the  meetings."  (•)  But  throughout  this 
period  the  women  shoe  workers  of  Lynn  seem  to  have  been  less  active 
in  organization  movements  than  they  were  fifteen  years  earlier. 

NEW   YORK,  N.   Y. 

A  union  of  German  women  shoe  workers  was  organized  in  January, 
1869,  and  affiliated  with  the  General  Labor  Union  of  New  York  City. 

•New  York  Daily  Tribune,  July  31.  1861. 

*  Ibid.,  September  11, 1851. 

•  Ibid.,  June  8,  1863. 

•Public  Ledger,  September  6,  1^^     Report  of  Pennsylvania  Labor  Bureau, 
1880-81,  p.  269. 
•The  Awl  (Lynn),  July  17,  :> 
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The  object  of  the  union,  according  to  Die  Sociale  Republik,(«)  was 
the  mutual  support  of  its  members  in  maintaining  and  increasing 
their  wages.    They  also  aided  each  other  in  securing  work. 

TEXTILE  W0EKEK8. 
CHICOPEE,  MASS. 

In  May,  1843,  the  female  operatives  in  the  cotton  mills  of  Chicopee, 
Mass.,  struck  against  an  increase  of  work  without  an  increase  of  pay, 
but  they  soon  returned  to  work.    Their  demands  were  not  granted.  (•) 

Again,  in  April,  1868,  the  female  weavers  and  other  mill  employees 
struck  against  a  reduction  of  wages.  The  strike  lasted  two  weeks, 
with  threats  of  rioting,  which  was  prevented  by  the  police,  and  the 
girls  went  back  to  work  on  the  corporation's  terms.  (•) 

PITTSBURO  AND   ALL£0HENY,  PA. 

In  the  fall  of  1843  there  was  a  strike  "  for  hours  ^  among  the  girls 
in  the  cotton  mills  of  Pittsburg.  (*)  They  had  previously  been  out 
for  higher  wages  and  against  the  store-order  system,  but  this  time  their 
objection  was  to  an  increase  of  one  hour  per  day  without  extra  pay. 
Previous  to  this  they  had  worked  "  from  5  in  the  morning  till  a 
quarter  of  7  in  the  evening  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  quit  work  on  Saturdays  at 
4  o'clock."  But  they  now  rebelled  against  an  extension  of  working 
time  without  an  increase  in  wages.  "About  forty  of  the  girls  at  the 
Hope  struck,  and  then  proceeded  to  Blackstone's,  when  a  part  of  the 
hands  turned  out  with  them,  and  forming  themselves  in  procession 
they  proceeded  to  the  Union,  where  a  few  of  the  hands  also  turned 
out  ♦  ♦  ♦  But  the  girls  and  boys  were  refused  after  visiting  all 
the  factories  and  endeavoring  to  persuade  the  hands  of  the  different 
ones  to  join  them." 

In  the  summer  of  1844  the  factory  girls  across  the  river  in  Alle- 
gheny quit  work  rather  than  submit  to  a  reduction  of  wages.  (•)  And 
again,  on  September  15,  1845,  the  operatives  in  five  cotton  mills  in 
Allegheny  struck  for  a  ten-hour  day.  There  were  some  riotous  dem- 
onstrations during  the  early  days  of  the  strike,  but  on  October  20 
work  was  resumed,  with  the  understanding  that  agitation  for  the  ten- 
hour  system  might  continue  without  interference,  and  that  the  em- 
ployers would  grant  the  demand  when  it  had  been  complied  witii  in 
other  sections  of  the  country.  (0 


«  January  16,  1859. 

^New  York  State  Mechanic  (Albany),  May  18,  1843.    Pittsburg  8un. 
^^  Lowell  Journal  and  (Courier,  April  9,  1858,  and  Lowell  Daily  Citizen  and 
News,  April  9  and  22,  1858. 
'People's  Paper  (Cincinnati),  November  2,  1848. 
•Working?  Man's  Advocate  (New  Yorls),  August  17,  1844. 
f  New  Yorii  Daily  Tribune,  October  24  and  October  81, 1845. 
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The  Pittsburg  Aeriel  published  an  account  of  a  ^gathering  of 
6,000  of  the  pretty  girls  and  bone  and  sinew  of  Allegheny  city  and 
Pittsburg  "  held  in  Allegheny  late  in  Septonber.  A  large  number  of 
those  present  were  females,  and  a  committee  to  consist  of  three  ladies 
and  three  gentlemen  from  each  ward  in  the  two  cities  was  appoint^ 
to  solicit  funds  to  support  the  striking  operatives.  A  mass  procession 
of  the  operatives  of  the  two  cities  was  organized  a  few  evenings  later 
and  attracted  much  attention. 

The  Pittsburg  Spirit  of  the  Age  said : 

For  the  last  few  days  the  effort  made  by  the  factory  girls  to  intro- 
duce the  "  ten-hour  system  "  has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of 
discussion.  ♦  ♦  ♦  "We  will  suppose  that  these  factory  girls  aver- 
age $2.50  per  week  in  their  earnings,  and  that  is  but  a  rair  estimate. 
*  *  *  At  the  end  of  the  week  they  find  they  have  been  at  work 
seventy-two  hours  and  that  they  have  $2.50  as  pay !  ♦  ♦  ♦  But 
the  girls  do  not  demand  an  increase  of  compensation ;  they  only  ask 
a  little  more  time  for  themselves,  and  this  is  refused !  («) 

"On  Monday  last,  at  the  ringing  of  the  bells,"  said  a  writer  in 
Young  America,  (^)  "  the  greater  portion  of  the  poor  girls  went  reluc- 
tantly back  to  the  factories  to  work  twelve  full  hours  as  before.  We 
pitied  them,  poor  things,  as  they  went  so  despondently  through  the 
gloomy  gates,  with  their  bonnets  drawn  down  over  their  faces  as  if 
ashamed  to  be  seen." 

The  Boston  Post  and  the  Olive  Branch  expressed  themselves  in  no 
uncertain  terms  on  the  unsuccessful  outcome  of  this  strike.  "  Their 
employers,  in  petty  spite,  have  increased  the  hours  of  labor,"  said  the 
former,  while  the  latter  exclaimed:  "Surely  if  any  fires  in  the 
prison  house  of  the  damned  burn  with  redoubled  heat,  they  will  be 
reserved  for  the  especial  punishment  of  such  oppressors  and  enemies 
of  their  kind."(-) 

One  of  the  leaders  of  this  strike,  in  a  letter  in  the  Pittsburg  Spirit 
of  Liberty,  said : 

We  have  been  asked  whether  we  do  not  intend  to  give  up  the  effort 
to  introduce  the  ten-hour  system,  since  the  operatives  have  returned 
to  work  on  the  old  terms.  Certainly  not.  *  ♦  ♦  We  have  made 
arrangements  for  continuing  the  warfare  by  meetings,  associations, 
etc.,  a  correspondence  will  be  opened  with  the  operatives  eastward, 
a  publication  devoted  to  the  cause  is  projected,  and  we  have  received 
the  first  number  of  a  monthly  tract  commenced  by  the  Lowell  opera- 
tives since  the  strike  took  place  here.  The  manufacturers  will  not 
risk  another  five  weeks'  suspension  for  a  slight  consideration.  They 
have  lost  three  hundred  and  forty  hours  by  the  suspension — more  than 
half  a  year's  loss,  at  two  hours  per  day.(<') 

« Quoted  in  Voice  of  Industry  (Ix)well),  October  2.  1845;  New  York  Dally 
Tribune,  October  14,  24,  and  31, 1845,  and  The  H^  November  8,  1846. 

*  November  16,  1846. 

«  Quoted  in  the  Voice  of  Industry,  October  ! 
'  Quoted  in  the  Voice  of  Industry,  Noyemti 
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This  strike  philosophy  was  a  natural  evolution  of  the  time.  All 
requests  of  the  western  workers  for  improved  conditions  were  met 
by  the  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  employers  with  the  supposedly  final 
statement  that  they  were  powerless  to  reduce  hours  or  raise  wages  on 
account  of  the  still  less  favorable  conditions  of  employment  in  New 
England.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  the  factory  girls  west  of  the 
mountains.  They  began  to  ask  their  sisters  in  New  England  to 
join  with  them  in  the  interest  of  the  common  struggle  for  shorter 
hours.  As  a  result  of  their  agitation  the  factory  girls  of  Manchester 
in  mass  meeting  resolved  to  cooperate  with  their  sisters  at  Pittsburg 
and  Allegheny,  and  concurred  in  the  proposal  "  to  declare  their  inde- 
pendence of  the  oppressive  manufacturing  power"  on  July  4,  1846, 
unless  the  ten-hour  system  was  adopted.  («)  Funds  were  raised  and 
conventions  were  held  to  further  this  purpose.  (*) 

Another  effort  to  enforce  the  ten- hour  law  caused  2,000  operatives 
to  stop  work  in  seven  cotton  factories  of  Allegheny  on  July  4, 1848.  (^) 
The  strike  lasted  until  August  28.  when  the  operatives  went  back  to 
work  on  the  ten -hour  system,  but  with  a  16  per  cent  reduction  in 
wages.  (*')  Two  weeks  later,  on  September  12,  the  operatives  of  tiie 
Hope  Mill  struck  for  the  ten-hour  day  with  previous  rate  of  pay. 
This  latter  strike  was  amicably  adjusted  within  a  few  days,  but  dur- 
ing the  former  strike  feeling  ran  high  and  tiiere  was  rioting,  which 
resulted  in  several  attacks  on  the  mills.  A  large  number  of  the 
strikers  were  arrested.  Thirteen  were  found  guilty  and  four  were 
acquitted.  The  Pittsburg  Commercial  Journal,  of  October  31,  men- 
tioned the  names  of  five  women,  several  men, "  and  a  hundred  others,*' 
who  had  been  indicted  for  participating  in  the  riots  against  the 
Pennsylvania  Cotton  Mill  of  Allegheny  (•)  during  the  summer. 

This  strike  created  much  excitement  around  Pittsburg  and  at- 
tracted wide  attention.  The  strikers  believed  thst  at  last  they  had 
the  law  on  their  side  and  that  they  were  justified  in  going  to  unusual 
lengths  to  prevent  its  violation.  The  law  upon  which  tiiey  based  their 
hopes  went  into  effect  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  declared  th^t  no  one 
engaged  in  the  cotton  factories  should  be  "  holden  or  required  "  to 
work  more  than  ten  hours  a  day  without  a  special  contract.  With 
this  understanding  they  determined  to  work  no  longer  than  the  hours 
designated.  But  the  Pittsburg  employers  promptly  closed  their  fac- 
tories against  any  who  refused  to  work  under  the  twelve-hour  sys- 

•  Voice  of  Industry,  December  19, 1846. 
>  Ibid.,  December  11,  1845. 

«  Dally  Tribune,  New  York,  August  1,  1848,  and  Pennsylvania  Labor  Bureau 
Rei)ort,  1880^81,  p.  732. 
<«  Daily  Tribune,  New  York,  August  28,  1848. 

•  Quoted  in  New  York  Weekly  Tribune,  November  9,  1848b 
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tern,  and  widely  advertised  that  they  would  keep  them  closed  or 
move  the  machinery  out  of  the  State.  (*) 

Several  weeks  passed,  and  then  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  about 
100  operatives  agreed  to  work  twelve  hours.  In  the  words  of  the 
Pittsburg  Conunerdal  Journal,  ^  The  factory  opened,  steam  was  got 
up,  and  the  machinery  started.''  The  reporter's  account  of  what 
next  happened  is  so  vivid  that  it  will  bear  repeating: 

We  visited  the  scene  of  excitement  at  about  12  o'clock,  M.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
A  dense  mass  of  men,  women,  and  children  were  collected  around 
the  front  mte  of  the  factory — facing  toward  the  Allegheny — with 
the  avowed  intention  of  taking  summary  vengeance  on  the  delin- 

Suents  who  had  gone  to  work,  so  soon  as  they  should  get  out  for 
inner. 

Tired  of  waiting,  and  their  passions  constantly  becoming  more 
excited — demonstrations  toward  breaking  open  the  gate  were  at  last 
made. 

An  axe  was  {)rocured,  and  a  woman  seizing  hold  of  it  commenced 
hewing  away  with  true  Amazonian  vehemence  and  vigor. 

The  gate  was  of  pine,  and  would  soon  have  yielded  to  the  ener- 
getic exertions  of  this  young  woman  but  for  the  protection  afforded 
by  an  iron  bar,  which  we  were  told  secured  it  on  the  inside. 

She  at  length  desisted,  wearied  with  the  labor,  and  a  man  took  the 
axe  and  threw  it  over  the  fence  into  the  yard  of  the  factory.    ♦     ♦     ♦ 

At  this  juncture,  a  loud  shout  on  Isabella  street  announced  the 
occurrence  of  a  new  subject  for  excitement  in  that  quarter.     *     ♦     ♦ 

A  portion  of  the  crowd  remaining,  as  if  to  guard  the  main  gate, 

the  greater  number  of  them  immediately  proceeded  to  the  new  scene 

of  action.    The  whole  street    *     ♦     *     was  soon  densely  thronged. 
«     «     « 

Suddenly  a  cry  arose  that  several  women  and  children  had  been 
scalded  from  the  engine  room,  and  yells  of  vengeance  were  heard  on 
all  sides.    ♦     ♦    * 

As  if  by  common  consent,  a  rush  was  made  to  storm  the  factory. 
A  platoon  of  women  were  in  front  as  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope,  followed 
by  a  storming  party  of  men,  who  kept  up  a  continuous  cheer  as  the 
whole  column  moved  on  to  the  assault. 

The  scene  at  this  moment  was  exciting  in  the  extreme.  The  girls 
in  front  acted  for  the  time  as  pioneers  and  commenced  tearing  away 
the  boards  from  the  fence  so  as  to  make  a  breach,  through  which  their 
storpiing  columns  could  enter. 

Protected  by  a  hurricane  of  brickbats,  mud,  and  stones,  these  war- 
riors made  great  progress,  and  in  a  short  time  a  breach  was  made, 
which  the  general  in  command  (whoever  he  was)  pronounced  prac- 
ticable. "  Now,  men !"  "  hurra  I"  "  ffivc  'em  h — 11 !"  and  yells  utterly 
indescribable  by  any  combination  or  letters,  announced  the  onset  upon 
this  second  Molina  del  Rey. 

The  sheriff  of  the  county,  John  Forsyth,  esq.;  the  owners  of  the 
mill,  clerks,  and  a  detachment  of  the  Allegheny  police  were  inside, 
and  they  prepared  manfully  to  resist  the  attack. 

Placing  themselves  opposite  the  breach  they  awaited  the  charge. 


Pittsburg  MomI  \  1848. 
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One  moment  of  calm  preceded  the  bursting  of  the  storm,  and  then 
a  general  volley  of  brickbats  and  bludgeons  commenced  the  grand 
movement  of  the  day. 

The  authorities  made  a  gallant  stand,  but  in  vain.  In  a  minute 
they  began  to  waver,  and  finally  broke  and  retired  from  the  dis- 
astrous encounter.     *     *     ♦ 

The  scene  of  uproar  and  confusion  inside  the  yard  now  baffled 
description. 

Stones  and  brickbats  were  flying  in  every  direction  and  the  windows 
in  that  part  of  the  building  were  soon  entirely  destroyed.     ♦     *     ♦ 

At  this  juncture  it  is  said  a  man,  who  was  on  the  fence,  reached 
and  struck  a  girl  with  a  stick.  In  an  instant  the  man  was  surrounded, 
and  although  he  attempted  escape  he  was  very  badly  bruised  ana 
beaten.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  battle  was  now  over.  No  further  resistance  was  attempted, 
and  the  insurgents  held  undisputed  sway  over  the  captured  fortress; 
the  works  were  silenced,  the  machinery  stopped,  and  "Warsaw 
was  conquered." 

The  operatives  who  had  been  employed  abandoned  their  work. 

At  this  moment  a  woman  raised  on  the  point  of  a  pole  a  hat,  which 
it  was  alleged  had  been  captured  from  Mr.  Kennedy,  one  of  the 
owners,  who  was  present  with  the  sheriff  when  he  attempted  to  resist 
the  storming  party.  Loud  cheers  greeted  this  trophy  of  vie- 
to^     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

We  left  the  ground  about  3  o'clock,  when  it  appeared  that  the 
operatives  had  completely  triumphed.  The  sherin  had  abandoned 
the  ground,  as  had  also  the  police.  The  factory  appeared  to  be  com- 
pletely in  the  power  of  the  operatives,  and  they  haa  it  all  their  own 
way.    ♦    ♦     ♦ 

We  offer  no  comments  upon  the  proceedings  of  vesterday.(»)  Our 
whole  duty  is  discharged  when  we  state  the  facts  of  the  case.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

Toward  the  end  of  August  all  of  the  factories  except  one  were  in 
partial  operation  on  the  ten-hour  system,  but  with  a  corresponding 
reduction  of  one-sixth  in  wages.  (*)  The  persistence  of  the  women 
workers,  however,  is  indicated  in  an  item  in  the  Commercial  Journal 
three  days  later.  "A  large  number  of  the  female,  operatives  in  the 
Allegheny  cotton  factories,"  said  this  paper,  "  decline  to  go  to  work 
under  the  ten-hour  system,  unless  at  the  same  wages  as  under  the 
twelve  hours."  But  this  last  point  was  abandoned  later.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  ten-hour  day  was  regarded  as  "  Victory  No.  1 "  by  the  girls, 
who  predicted  that  wages  would  be  raised  to  the  twelve-hour  rate 
"  after  the  next  legislature  perfects  the  law  and  the  manufacturers 
discover  that  they  can  afford  it."  {^) 

NASHUA,   N.   H. 

In  September,  1846,  most  of  the  girls  in  two  rooms  of  the  mills  of 
the  Nashua  corporation  "  turned  out  at  lighting-up  time  and  refused 


«  Pittsburg  Dally  Ck)mmerclal  Joomal«  Aogoflt  1, 1848. 

ft  Ibid.,  August  26,  1S4S. 

c  Pittsburg  Morning  Post,  Augast  26, 1848. 

49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2.  vol 
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PATBRSON,  N.  J. 

The  legislature  of  New  Jersey  passed  a  ten-hour  law  which  went 
into  effect  during  the  first  week  in  July,  1851.  This  law  provided 
that  no  more  than  ten  hours  should  be  worked  in  manufactories,  and, 
while  the  employees  refused  to  work  over  ten  hours,  their  employers 
insisted  just  as  strenuously  upon  reducing  wages  accordingly.  At 
Paterson  there  was  an  extensive  strike,  which  was  compromised  by 
the  employers  a  few  days  later.  The  pay  of  women  was  still  about 
$1.50  to  $2.50  a  week.  The  employers  used  the  argument  that  in 
the  New  England  States  the  operatives  were  required  to  work 
twelve  and  one-half  to  fourteen  hours,  while  in  Paterson  the  mill 
hands  for  about  fifteen  years  had  worked  only  eleven  and  one-half 
hours.  "Under  such  a  state  of  things,"  declared  the  employers, 
"the  manufacturers  of  New  Jersey  must  be  sacrificed;  there  is  no 
help  for  them."(«)  In  reply  to  this  the  working  people,  in  a  great 
mass  meeting  on  July  15,  resolved  that  ten  hours  should  be  established 
as  a  day's  labor  for  the  women  and  children  in  the  cotton  mills,  and 
found  tiiat  the  ten-hour  law  was  "  in  conformity  with  the  moral  and 
physical  well-being  of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  should  be 
sustained."  They  regretted  that  legislation  on  the  subject  was  not 
uniform  for  the  whole  country,  but  still  felt  it  a  common  duty  to 
sustain  the  law,  which  they  hailed  as  marking  a  new  era  in  New 
Jersey  legislation.  (*) 

GLOUCESTER,   N.   J, 

The  experience  at  Paterson  was  duplicated  at  Gloucester  and  other 
mill  towns  in  New  Jersey  during  the  summer  of  1851.  Early  in 
July  a  mass  meeting  of  upward  of  2,000  people,  one-half  of  them 
young  women  employees  of  the  Gloucester  corporation,  which  had 
i-efused  to  comply  with  the  law  that  no  minor  should  be  worked  more 
than  ten  hours,  assembled  and  adopted  resolutions.  They  appointed 
a  committee  to  negotiate  with  the  corporation,  and  resolved  to  rely 
upon  the  firmness  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  to 
stand  or  fall  by  them  "  in  the  advocacy  of  just  rights  in  the  name  of 
God  and  man."(<^) 

Other  meetings  were  held  at  Gloucester,  and  as  late  as  August  12 
the  New  York  Daily  Tribune  printed  an  account  of  a  meeting  of 
these  women  strikers  at  which  Miss  Ella  Orr  presided  and  Miss 
Mary  Hathaway  acted  as  secretary.  The  proceedings  were  spirited, 
and  after  speeches  by  Miss  Orr  and  others  resolutions  were  adopted 
reiterating  the  determination  of  the  girls  not  to  submit  to  "  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law." 

«  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  July  11  and  14,  1851. 

»  Ibid..  July  18,  1851. 

«  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  July  14,  185L 
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overrule  the  dictates  of  public  health,  the  claims  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture, and  of  social  relaxation  and  enjoyment — ^to  undermine  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  laboring  class  and  visit  diseases  and  deformity  on 
generations  yet  unborn? 

"  Complaints  of  legislative  intermeddling  with  private  concerns 
and  engagements — vociferations  that  labor  can  take  care  of  itself  and 
needs  no  help  from  legislation — that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
will  adjust  this  matter,"  aroused  Editor  Greeley  to  protest.  "To 
talk  of  the  freedom  of  labor,  the  policy  of  leaving  it  to  make  its  own 
bargains,  etc.,"  cried  this  able  writer,  "  when  the  fact  is  that  a  man 
who  has  a  family  to  support  and  a  house  hired  for  the  year  is  told : 
'  If  you  will  work  thirteen  hours  per  day,  or  as  many  as  we  think  fit, 
you  can  stay;  if  not,  you  can  have  your  walking  papers;  and  well  you 
know  that  no  one  else  hereabouts  will  hire  you ' — is  it  not  most 
egregious  flummery?" 

FAUi  RIVER,   MASS. 

In  February  1848,  about  800  Fall  River  operatives  were  idle  as  a 
result  of  a  strike  of  the  weavers  in  several  cotton  mills  against  a 
reduction  of  wages.  After  a  struggle  of  about  three  weeks,  accom- 
panied by  considerable  rioting,  the  operatives,  including  a  large 
number  of  women,  went  back  to  work  defeated.  (•) 

In  November,  1860,  a  strike  of  much  greater  magnitude  occurred 
in  Fall  River  as  a  result  of  a  proposed  reduction  of  wages.  This 
difficulty  caused  widespread  suffering  and  much  discussion.  Four 
months  after  the  beginning  of  the  trouble,  in  March,  1851,  the 
strikers  began  the  publication  of  a  small  paper  called  The  Trade 
Union  and  Fall  River  Weavers'  Journal.  The  paper  lived  but  a 
short  time,  and  its  suspension  marked  the  temporary  decline  of  union- 
ism in  Fall  River. 

00H0E8,  N.  T. 

In  September,  1849,  the  girl  Operatives  in  the  cotton  mills  at 
Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  went  on  strike  against  a  reduction  in  pay.(*)  A  writer 
from  Lansingburg  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Tribune  of  October  8, 
exclaimed :  "  Noble  girls !  they  have  taken  the  right  course,  and  may 
that  spirit  prevail  wherever  the  iron  rod  of  oppression  is  lifted. 
May  they  show  that  though  England  can  gfind  down  the  poor  oper- 
ative into  the  dust,  and  make  the  fair  sex  worse  than  Africa's  slave, 
it  can  not  be  done  in  America."  To  this  sentiment,  editor  Greeley 
replied:  "We  have  no  faith  in  strikes."  But  the  Albany  Knicker- 
bocker said :  "  Our  citizens  will  sympathize  with  the  factory  girls." 

0  Boston  Journal,  February  8,  28,  and  28,  1848,  and  Eleventh  Massachusetts 
Labor  Report,  p.  6. 

»New  York  Daily  Tribune,  September  8»  1840,  and  New  York  Weekly  Trib- 
une, October  8,  1849. 
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from  their  employers  that  no  objection  would  be  raised  against  a 
continuance  of  the  ten-hour  agitation,  and  that  when  employers  else- 
where adopted  the  ten-hour  system  the  Pittsburg  manufacturers 
would  do  likewise. 

Encouraged  by  this  promise  the  girls  of  western  Pennsylvania 
wrote  to  the  girls  of  New  England,  asking  their  aid.  The  girls  of 
Lowell  and  of  Manchester  responded,  and  together  they  framed 
their  declaration  of  independence,  and  resolved  to  work  but  ten  hours 
a  day  after  July  4,  1846.  But  again  they  were  disappointed  by  the 
manufacturers,  who  fell  back  upon  their  "  undoubted  right "  to  run 
their  factories  as  many  hours  as  they  pleased. 

Against  this  stand  of  the  employers  the  working  women,  even  when 
organized,  could  offer  no  effective  protest.  But  they  turned  for  one 
final  effort  to  seek  through  legislation  the  protection  thus  denied 
them.  First  one  State  and  then  another  yielded  to  their  requests  for 
ten-hour  legislation.  New  Hampshire  led  the  procession,  in  1847. 
But  into  the  statute  was  drafted  a  clause  which  permitted  employers 
to  hire  for  more  than  ten  hours  by  special  contract.  Three  days 
before  the  law  went  into  effect.  New  Hampshire  employers  submitted 
such  special  contracts  to  their  employees,  giving  them  the  option 
of  working  more  than  ten  hours  or  not  working  at  all.  Strike  after 
strike  proved  to  the  employees  the  uselessness  of  resistance 

The  Pennsylvania  legislature  granted  a  ten-hour  law  the  follow- 
ing year.  It  contained  a  similar  "  saving  clause."  The  New  Jersey 
legislature  enacted  a  ten-hour  measure  in  1851,  with  the  same  result. 
In  every  case  the  lawmakers  but  "held  a  promise  to  the  ear  to  break 
it  to  the  hope,"  and  the  women  were  again  disappointed.  Their 
employers  in  each  State,  since  the  laws  were  not  enacted  at  the  same 
time  in  every  State,  fell  back  upon  the  now  classic  claim  that  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  as  interpreted  by  the  operatives  would  drive 
their  industry  from  the  State.  In  Pittsburg  during  the  strike  pre- 
cipitated in  an  effort  to  enforce  the  ten-hour  law  the  cotton  manu- 
facturers talked  and  wrote  rather  hopefully  of  withdrawing  from 
Pennsylvania  to  establish  a  "  western  Lowell "  somewhere  in  Virginia. 
They  declared  that  they  would  cordially  concur  in  the  ten-hour  sys- 
tem if  that  system  were  made  universal  in  its  application,  but  that 
they  would  not  and  could  not  prosecute  their  business  in  the  face  of  a 
provision  of  law  that  afforded  their  rivals  in  trade  so  great  an 
advantage.  "The  mills  must  and  will  remain  suspended,"  they  said, 
"  until  we  are  placed  on  a  common  platform  with  the  other  States."  (") 

On  this  basis  the  ten-hour  laws  were  made  ineffective.  As  a  pro- 
tection to  both  laborers  and  manufacturers  there  was  recognized  the 
need  of  more  careful  and  more  uniform  labor  legislation. 

•Pittsburg  Ck>mniercial  Journal,  August  3,  IS^Sb 
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FBMALB  LABOR  RBFORM  ASSOCUTIONS. 

The  preceding  account  of  half-organized  strikes  and  ephemeral 
unions  furnishes  only  the  background  for  the  activities  of  the 
women  workers  of  this  period.  Closely  connected  with  the  efforts 
of  textile  factory  operatives  to  improve  the  conditions  of  their  em- 
ployment through  strikes  and  public  agitation,  was  the  development 
of  female  labor  reform  associations.  These  organizations,  while 
somewhat  general  in  nature,  drew  their  membership  almost  entirely 
from  the  textile-mill  girls.  Lowell  was  the  center  for  this  organiza- 
tion activity. 

LOWELL,  XA88. 

The  date  of  organization  of  the  Lowell  Female  Labor  Beform 
Association  was  January,  1845,  and  it  apparently  came  into  existence 
as  a  result  of  the  agitation  for  shorter  hours  and  higher  wages  that 
accompanied  the  strikes  of  cotton-mill  operatives  in  the  early  forties. 
In  the  middle  of  March,  1845,  this  woman's  union  held  a  fair  on  the 
evening  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  New  England  Workingmen's 
Convention  at  Lowell,  to  raise  funds  to  aid  that  association.  (•) 
Three  months  later,  through  one  of  their  delegates.  Miss  Sarah  G. 
Bagley,  they  presented  to  the  Boston  convention  of  the  same  associa- 
tion, "  a  splendid  and  appropriate  banner."  (*) 

Miss  Bagley,  who  had  worked  for  ten  years  in  the  cotton  factories 
of  Lowell,  (^)  was  a  woman  of  unusual  charm  and  ability.  She  had 
witnessed  the  growth  of  the  factory  system  and  with  first-hand 
knowledge  of  its  evils  had  joined  with  her  sister  workers  in  efforts  to 
improve  conditions.  In  various  ways  she  directed  the  movements  of 
the  female  operatives  in  Lowell,  and  in  1845  she  was  president  of  the 
Lowell  Female  Reform  Association.  As  a  delegate  from  this  local 
union  to  the  first  annual  convention  of  the  New  England  Working- 
men's  Association  in  Boston  in  May  of  that  year  she  said :  "  For  the 
last  half  a  century,  it  has  been  deemed  a  violation  of  woman's  sphere 
to  appear  before  the  public  as  a  speaker;  but  when  our  rights  are 
trampled  upon  and  we  appeal  in  vain  to  legislators,  what  shall  we 
do  but  appeal  to  the  people  ?(*) 

In  her  official  report  to  the  convention  she  gave  the  membership  of 
the  union  at  Lowell  as  between  four  and  five  hundred.  "  But  this 
we  consider  a  small  part  of  the  work  which  has  been  accomplished," 
she  said.    "  Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  workingmen's  convention 

<»  Working  Man's  Advocate  (New  York),  March  15,  1845,  and  Young  America, 
April  26,  1845. 

*  Voice  of  Industry  (Lowell),  May  29,  1845. 

<^  Voice  of  Industry  (Lowell),  July  10,  1845,  and  The  Awl  (Lynn),  July  19, 
184fi. 

*  Voice  of  Industry,  June  5,  1845. 
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at  Lowell  our  numbers  have  been  daily  increasing,  our  meetings 
generally  well  attended,  and  the  real  zeal  of  the  friends  of  equal 
ri^ts  and  justice  has  kindled  anew.  The  humble  efforts  of  a  few 
females  could  not  be  expected  to  move  the  world  in  a  day.  But, 
God  be  praised !  we  have  moved  the  minds  of  the  community  to  think 
and  to  speak  on  the  subject  This  is  truly  encouraging.  For  when 
we  can  arouse  the  minds  of  men  and  women  to  a  sense  of  their  own 
individual  rights,  and  cause  them  to  think  for  themselves,  then  will 
they  begin  to  act  for  themselves  !"(•) 

The  preamble  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  on  the  first  Tuesday 
in  January,  1846,  set  forth  the  temper  of  this  association.    It  said: 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  throw  off  the  shackles  which  are 
binding  us  in  ignorance  and  servitude  and  which  prevent  us  from 
rising  to  that  scale  of  being  for  which  Grod  designed  us.    With  the 

E resent  system  of  labor  it  is  impossible.  There  must  be  reasonable 
ours  for  manual  labor  and  a  just  portion  of  time  allowed  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  mental  and  moral  faculties,  and  no  other  way  can 
the  great  work  be  accomplished.  It  is  evident  that  with  the  present 
system  of  labor  the  minds  of  the  mass  must  remain  uncultivated, 
their  morals  unimproved.  Shall  we,  operatives  of  America,  the  land 
where  democracy  claims  to  be  the  principle  by  which  we  live  and  by 
which  we  are  governed,  see  the  evn  daily  increasing  which  separates 
more  widely  and  more  effectually  the  favored  few  and  the  unfortunate 
many  without  one  exertion  to  stajr  the  progress?  God  forbid!  Let 
the  aaughters  of  New  England  kmdle  the  spark  of  philanthropy  on 
every  heart  till  its  brightness  shall  fill  the  whole  eartn !  (^) 

The  constitution  of  this  Lowell  Female  Labor  Eeform  Association 
provided  for  the  election  of  a  president,  two  vice-presidents,  a  secre- 
tary, a  treasurer,  and  a  board  of  eight  directors.  Article  8  provided 
that  "Any  person  signing  this  constitution  shall  literally  pledge  her- 
self to  labor  actively  for  reform  in  the  present  system  of  labor." 
Article  9  outlined  the  policy  of  the  union  as  follows:  "  The  members 
of  this  association  disapprove  of  all  hostile  measures,  strikes,  and 
turn-outs  until  all  pacific  measures  prove  abortive,  and  then  that  it  is 
the  imperious  duty  of  everyone  to  assert  and  maintain  that  inde- 
pendence which  our  brave  ancestors  bequeathed  us  and  sealed  with 
their  blood."(«') 

The  officers  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  1846,  were: 
Sarah  G.  Bagley,  president;  Hannah  C.  Tarlton  and  Mary  Emerson, 
vice  presidents;  Huldah  J.  Stone,  recording  secretary;  Sarah  A. 
Young,  corresponding  secretary;  Mary  A.  K.  Tarlton.  treasurer; 
and  a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  Climenta  Butler,  Mi?s  Oilman, 
Abbey  Kemp,  Catherine  Maxey,  Mary  J.  Robinson,  Eliza  J.  Simp- 
son, Eliabeth  L.  True,  and  Elmira  B.  Stone. (^) 

•  Voice  of  InduBtry,  June  3  *  Ibid.,  February  27,  1846. 
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The  Lowell  union  had  already  accomplished  much  in  the  work  of 
propaganda.  Not  satisfied  with  securing  thousands  of  signatures  of 
factory  operatives,  who  petitioned  the  legislature  for  a  10-hour  day, 
prominent  members  of  the  union,  including  Miss  Bagley,  had  gone 
before  the  Massachusetts  legislative  committee  early  in  1845  and 
testified  as  to  the  conditions  in  textile  mills.  (')  This  was  the  first 
American  governmental  investigation  of  labor  conditions,  and  it  was 
due  almost  solely  to  the  petitions  of  the  working  women.  They  then 
complained  of  long  hours  of  work,  insufficient  time  for  meals,  and 
bad  air,  and  although  they  did  not  at  the  time  win  all  they  asked, 
these  organized  working  women  were  more  influential  than  any  other 
group  of  people  in  creating  a  public  sentiment  that  from  that  time  to 
this  has  made  Massachusetts  take  the  lead  in  protective  legislation. 

In  July,  1845,  the  secretary.  Miss  Huldah  J.  JStone,  had  been  ap- 
pointed regular  correspondenttothe  Voice  of  Industry.  (^)  About  the 
same  time  the  union  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  and  expose 
false  statements  published  in  newspapers  concerning  the  factory  op- 
eratives. "  The  press  takes  every  occasion  to  slander  our  efforts  and 
ridicule  our  operations,"  said  the  president  of  the  union  in  her  report 
at  the  Fall  River  convention  of  the  New  England  Workingmen's  As- 
sociation in  September,  1845.  This,  however,  they  regarded  as  an 
indication  that  their  labors  had  not  been  entirely  in  vain — that  their 
influence  was  felt  and  feared.  "  Our  light  has  not  gone  out  on  the 
altar,  nor  our  exertions  abated,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  we 
mean  to  fight  on  till  a  complete  victory  crowns  our  efforts,"  said 
these  women  leaders  in  labor  reform.  {^) 

The  Lowell  union  succeeded  in  continuing  this  systematic  effort  to 
influence  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  factory  girls.  By  newspaper 
articles,  by  "factory  tracts,"  by  public  speeches,  and  by  personal 
correspondence  the  officials  kept  their  work  before  the  public.  In 
November,  1845,  George  H.  Evans,  secretary  of  the  National  Indus- 
trial Convention  lately  organized  in  New  York,  in  replying  to  an 
inquiry  from  the  delegate  from  the  Lowell  association,  said :  "  I  trust 
the  machinery  is  now  in  operation  that  will  emancipate  the  daughters 
of  this  Republic  from  the  humiliating  servitude,  to  which,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  our  sex,  they  are  now  subjected  in  our  cities  and  fact 017 
districts ;  and  as  instruments  '  in  aid  of  this  glorious  cause,'  I  have  no 
doubt  the  national  reformers  of  New  York  will  aid  in  the  circula- 
tion of  your  '  factory  tracts.'  "(*) 

And  in  their  work  of  publicity  they  did  not  hesitate  to  call  public 
men  to  account  for  assailing  or  ignoring  their  movement.    For  in- 

•Vox  PopuU,  Lowell,  March  28,  1&15.  <^Ibid.,  September  18,  1845. 

»  Voice  of  Industry,  July  31,  1845.  *  Ibid.,  November  21,  1845. 
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stance,  at  a  meeting  of  the  union  on  April  1,  1845,  they  expressed, 
and  later  published,  resolutions  of  indignation  concerning  the  action 
of  the  committee  on  hours  of  labor  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature. 
Miss  Bagley  sarcastically  suggested  that  in  the  association's  next 
petition  they  ask  the  legislature  to  extend  to  the  operatives  the  same 
protection  given  to  animals  and  declared  their  condition  would  be 
greatly  improved.  Members  of  the  union  charged  that  the  members 
of  the  committee  in  the  legislature  had  been  guilty  of  the  grossest 
dishonesty  in  withholding  from  the  legislature  all  the  most  important 
facts  in  the  defense  made  by  the  union's  delegates,  and  that  they 
therefore  regarded  them  as  "  mere  corporate  machines."  The  follow- 
ing typical  resolution  was  introduced  by  Miss  Eliza  K.  Heminway 
and  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved^  That  the  Female  Labor  Keform  Association  deeply  de- 
plore the  lack  of  independence,  honesty,  and  humanity  in  the  com- 
mittee to  whom  were  referred  sundry  petitions  relative  to  the  hours 
of  labor,  especialljr  in  the  chairman  oi  that  committee;  and  as  he  is 
merely  a  corporation  machine,  or  tool,  we  will  use  our  best  endeavors 
and  influence  to  keep  him  in  the  "City  of  Spindles,"  where  he 
belong,  and  not  trouble  Boston  folks  with  him.(*) 

That  they  did  not  labor  in  vain  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  in 
November  of  the  same  year  they  unanimously  adopted  the  following 
resolution  and  secured  its  publication  in  the  newspapers : 

Resolved.  That  the  membei*s  of  this  association  tender  their  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  to  the  voters  of  Lowell  for  consigning  William 
Schouler  to  the  obscurity  he  so  justly  deserves  for  treating  so  un- 
centlemanly  the  defense  made  by  the  delegates  of  this  association 
before  the  special  committee  of  the  legislature,  to  whom  was  referred 
petitions  for  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor,  of  which  he  was 
chairman.  (^) 

The  working  women  of  Lowell  extended  their  propaganda  work 
to  other  parts  of  New  England.  In  December,  1845,  several  members 
of  the  Lowell  union  attended  a  mass  meeting  of  the  factory  opera- 
tives of  Manchester,  where  "Miss  Bagley,  of  Lowell,  presented  a 
constitution  for  their  acceptance,  accompanied  with  some  remarks, 
characterized  throughout  for  their  candor,  truthfulness,  and  beauty, 
and  evidently  made  a  powerful  impression.  The  constitution  was 
adopted  and  the  necessary  officers  chosen  with  energy  and  dis- 
patch." (<^) 

Thus  the  members  of  the  Lowell  union  were  personally  extending 
their  influence  to  other  cities.  But  they  did  not  stop  there.  The 
spirit  of  organization  was  kept  alive,  and  further  work  encouraged. 
Shortly  after  the  Manchester  local  had  been  established  the  Man- 

•  Voice  of  Industry.  January  9,  1846.  « Ibid.,  December  19,  1845. 

*  Ibid.,  November  28,  1840. 
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Chester  Democrat  published  a  ^'  Letter  to  the  operatives  of  Manches- 
ter, from  the  secretary  of  the  Lowell  Female  Labor  Reform  Asso- 
ciation." It  was  an  appeal  to  their  "  sisters  in  the  cause  of  human 
improvement "  to  continue  to  investigate  the  subject  of  labor  reform, 
and  to  take  such  efficient  measures  as  might  assist  in  accomplishing 
their  great  object — ^"  the  elevation  and  promotion  of  the  real  pro- 
ducers of  our  country  to  that  station  and  standing  in  society  which 
they  were  by  a  beneficient  God  designed  to  occupy !  " 
Said  this  union  to  its  neighbor: 

Too  long  have  the  virtuous  poor  been  looked  down  upon  as  a  lower 
race  of  beings,  while  vice  and  crime  of  the  darkest  hue  rolled  in 
luxury  and  splendor  through  our  streets.  Too  long  have  our  females 
been  treated  like  as  many  senseless  automatons  m  the  kitchens  of 
the  purse-proud  aristocrats  of  our  Republic — and  as  a  part  of  the 
machinery  in  our  manufacturing  towns.  *  *  *  It  is  now  for  the 
workingmen  and  working  women  of  these  United  States  to  say 
whether  this  state  of  society  which  debases  the  masses  to  a  level 
with  the  serfs  of  the  old  countries  shall  continue;  or  whether  a  new 
and  brighter  era  shall  dawn.  To  eflfect  this  glorious  work  of  reform 
we  believe  a  complete  union  among  the  worthy  toilers  and  spinners 
of  our  own  nation,  so  as  to  have  a  concert  oi  action,  is  all  that  is 
requisite.  By  organizing  associations  and  keeping  up  a  correspond- 
ence throughout  the  country,  and  arousing  the  public  mind  to  a  just 
sense  of  the  claims  of  humanity  we  hope  to  roll  on  the  great  tide  of 
reformation  until  from  every  fertile  vale  and  towering  hill  the 
response  shall  be  echoed  and  reechoed:  Freedom — Freedom  for  all! 

We  shall  be  extremely  happy  to  correspond  with  you  and  meet  with 
you  in  your  meetings  as  often  as  possible. 

Yours  until  death  in  the  cause  of  labor  reform.  (•) 

Beginning  at  this  time,  the  Lowell  Voice  of  Industry,  the  leading 
New  England  labor  weekly  of  this  period,  published  for  several 
months  a  "Female  department,"  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  Lowell  Female  Labor  Reform  Association,  and  supported  by 
contributions  from  the  operatives  of  Lowell  and  other  manufactur- 
ing towns.  A  little  later  the  women  of  the  Lowell  union  purchased 
the  press  and  type  of  the  Voice  of  Industry  and  continued  the  paper 
in  the  interests  of  labor  reform. 

The  social  side  of  labor  unionism  was  not  ignored  by  the  women 
workers  of  Lowell.  Evidence  of  this  is  found  in  newspaper  notices 
of  "  gatherings  "  held  from  time  to  time.  One  of  these  was  on  St. 
Valentine's  Day,  1846,  at  the  City  Hall.  The  annoimcement  said: 
"  Eminent  and  distinguished  speakers  will  be  present  from  abroad," 
and  promised  other  entertainment,  with  a  band  of  music,  and  a 
"  rich  treat  of  fruits  and  other  eatables."  The  proceeds  were  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  cause  of  labor  reform,  and  friends  from  Boston, 

•Quoted  in  Voice  of  Industry,  December  27,  1846 
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Lynn,  Wobum,  Fitchburg,  Worcester,  Waltham,  Andover,  Newton, 
Manchester,  etc.,  were  invited.  (*) 

This  ^^  social  gathering  "  was  a  great  success.  One  of  the  features 
was  the  sale  of  copies  of  The  Valentine  Offering,  which  was  issued 
for  the  occasion,  with  poems,  articles,  and  special  appeals  to  those 
whom  these  factory  girls  hoped  to  interest  in  industrial  reform.  The 
principal  address  of  the  evening  was  by  Editor  Potter,  of  the  Man- 
chester Democrat,  who  spoke  at  length  upon  the  system  of  factory 
labor  and  the  prospects  of  securing  the  ten-hour  day.  Other  speakers 
came  from  Watertown  and  Boston.  (*) 

A  "  May  party  "  at  the  City  Hall  was  another  occasion  for  bringing 
speakers  from  out  of  town,  including  the  Rev.  William  H.  Chan- 
ning  and  John  Allen,  while  the  "Rogers  family''  and  "Bond's 
Brass  Band  "  furnished  the  musia 

Encouraged  by  these  ventures,  other  similar  means  of  reaching 
the  public  ear  were  provided  by  the  Lowell  working  women.  They 
established,  for  example,  an  "  Industrial  Reform  Lyceum,"  and  se- 
cured, for  the  benefit  of  all  who  would  hear,  the  best  speakers  in  the 
country  on  subjects  dealing  with  the  labor  reform  movement. 

By  personal  representation  the  Lowell  union  extended  its  influence 
still  farther.  It  sent  delegates  to  the  conventions  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Workingmen's  Association,  and  at  each  session  they  attracted 
favorable  attention.  It  sent  Secretary  Huldah  J.  Stone  as  delegate 
to  the  Manchester  convention  in  March,  1846,  and  she  was  elected 
secretary  of  that  body.  She  was  also  appointed  on  the  resolutions 
committee  with  four  men,  including  Seth  Luther,  who  introduced  a 
ten-hour  resolution  as  "  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  welfare  and 
future  progress  of  the  workingmen  and  women." (*') 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1846  the  "  Massachusetts  Corporation,"  at 
Lowell,  proposed  to  have  each  weaver  tend  four  instead  of  three 
looms  and  reduce  the  wages  1  cent  on  a  piece.  But  the  women  workers 
held  a  special  meeting,  drew  up  a  pledge,  and  adopted  resolutions. 
They  resolved  that  they  would  not  tend  a  fourth  loom  (except  to 
oblige  each  other)  unless  they  received  the  same  pay  per  piece  as 
on  three,  and  that  they  would  use  their  influence  to  prevent  others 
from  pursuing  a  course  which  they  declared  had  always  had  a  tend- 
ency to  reduce  their  wages.  To  this  they  most  solemnly  pledged 
themselves  and  signed  their  names.  Then  they  further  resolved  that 
any  woman  who  gave  her  name  and  then  violated  the  pledge  should 
have  her  name  published  in  the  Voice  of  Industry  as  a  traitor,  and 
should  receive  the  scorn  and  reproach  of  her  associates.    Practically 

•Voice  of  Industry,  January  30,  1846. 
» Ibid.,  February  20,  1S46. 

•True  Worklngman,  November  22,  1845,  and  January  31,  1846;  Voico  of 
Industry.  April  3  and  10,  1846. 
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every  job  weaver  working  for  the  corporation  signed  and  kept  the 
pledge  inviolate.  The  success  of  this  form  of  "  protective  industry  " 
acted  as  a  great  impetus  to  further  organization.  (•) 

Late  in  May,  1846,  the  Lowell  union  elected  four  women  dele- 
gates, Mary  Emerson,  Sarah  G.  Bagley,  M.  A.  K.  Tarlton,  and 
Huldah  J.  Stone,  to  represent  it  at  the  first  meeting  in  Boston  of  the 
National  Industrial  Congress. 

In  the  fall  of  1846,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Lowell  union  broke 
down  under  the  strain  of  work  in  the  mills,  and  made  a  tour  of  the 
factory  towns  to  arouse  interest  in  labor  reform.  She  found  many 
who  complained  bitterly  of  the  long  hours,  but  few  who  had  ever 
really  considered  improvement  possible.  Some  ridiculed,  censured, 
and  opposed  her.  Many  who  worked  fourteen  hours  in  overheated 
factories  could  see  no  advantage  in  establishing  the  ten-hour  day. 
One  declined  to  join  the  labor  association,  saying:  "Oh,  I  belong 
to  no  religious  society,  and  never  attend  class  meetings  of  any 
kind."(») 

After  two  years  of  continuous  activity,  the  Lowell  union,  at  the 
annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  in  January,  1847,  changed 
its  name  and  constitution.  They  had  long  felt  the  need  of  some- 
thing that  would  make  a  more  definite  appeal  to  the  factory 
operatives.  They  wanted  a  form  of  organization  that  would  "  ap- 
peal to  their  self-love  as  well  as  to  their  higher  natures."  They 
therefore  changed  the  name  of  the  union  to  "  The  Lowell  Female 
Industrial  Reform  and  Mutual  Aid  Society."  They  amended  the 
constitution  to  provide  for  an  initiation  fee  of  50  cents  and  weekly 
dues  of  not  less  than  6  cents,  which  together  with  fines  for  non- 
attendance  was  to  create  a  sick  fund.  No  member  was  to  be  eligible 
to  the  benefits  of  the  sick  fund  until  she  had  paid  dues  for  three 
months,  whereupon  she  might  receive  not  less  than  $2  nor  more  than 
$5  a  week  for  not  longer  than  four  weeks,  except  upon  special  order 
by  the  board  of  directors. 

In  the  new  preamble  they  said:  "We  feel  that  by  our  mutual 
united  action  we  can  accomplish  much  which  shall  tell  for  the  pro- 
gress of  industrial  reform — the  elevation  and  cultivation  of  mind 
and  morals,  the  comfort  and  relief  of  destitute  and  friendless  females 
in  this  busy  city."(^)  Idealism  sought  support  in  a  system  of  bene- 
fits.   Unionism  was  becoming  more  practical. 

Under  the  new  regime,  Mary  Emerson  replaced  Miss  Bagley  as 
president,  and  Miss  Stone  was  reelected  secretary,  and  together  they 
made  the  usual  report  of  progress  to  the  convention  of  the  New 
England  Labor  Reform  League,  which  met  in  Boston,  January  17, 

o  Voice  of  Industry,  May  15, 1840.  •  Ibid.,  January  8,  1847. 

»  Ibid.,  November  13,  184tt. 
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1847.  («)  The  work  of  the  union  was  continued  as  aggressively  as 
before.  A  committee  was  appointed  ^'  to  form  a  library  for  industrial 
classes.'' (^)  Secretary  Huldah  J.  Stone  was  sent  out  through  the 
New  England  factory  towns  to  solicit  subscriptions  to  the  official 
journal,  the  Voice  of  Industry;  and  the  last  number  of  this  paper 
which  is  preserved  to  us,  under  date  of  November  19,  1847,  contains 
the  following  notice: 

The  Female  Industrial  Reform  and  Mutual  Aid  Society  of  Lowell 
meets  every  Mondav  evening  at  8  o'clock  at  the  reading  room,  76 
Central  street.  All  ladies  friendly  to  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
improvement  of  this  sex  are  respectfully  invited  to  smile  upon  our 
humble  efforts  by  their  presence. 

H.  J.  Stone,  Secretary. 

XANCHESTEB,  N.  H. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  cooperation  between  the 
working  women  of  Lowell  and  Manchester.  On  Thanksgiving  even- 
ing, 1845,  the  factory  operatives  of  Manchester,  including  about  700 
factory  girls,  held  an  enthusiastic  mass  meeting  in  the  town  hall  and 
listened  for  three  hours  to  an  address  on  the  "  Ten-hour  system  and 
factory  oppression  "  by  John  C.  Cluer.  The  Manchester  Democrat, 
in  its  account  of  the  meeting,  mentions  three  propositions  accepted 
by  the  operatives  present.  First,  they  proposed  to  have  a  conven- 
tion of  both  manufacturers  and  operatives  to  arrange  a  system  mu- 
tually advantageous;  second,  in  case  the  manufacturers  refused  to 
act,  they  resolved  to  petition  the  legislature  to  enact  a  ten-hour  law ; 
third,  they  determined  that  if  neither  would  do  anything  to  remedy 
the  long-hour  evil,  they  would  take  matters  into  their  own  hands  and 
induce  the  operatives  throughout  the  United  States  to  strike  on  a 
fixed  day  and  not  enter  the  mills  until  regulations  were  made  to  cure 
the  glaring  evils  of  the  factory  system.  (<^) 

Shortly  after  this,  early  in  December,  1845,  the  "  Female  Labor 
Reform  Association  of  Manchester  "  w^as  organized.  The  constitu- 
tion adopted  by  these  Manchester  "  factory  girls  who  labor  in  the 
mills  "  followed  the  Lowell  docjument  as  a  model.  About  60  names 
were  subscribed  to  the  constitution  at  the  first  meeting,  and  the  union 
grew  rapidly. (^)  Resolutions  and  reports  published  by  the  Manches- 
ter woman's  union  indicate  a  line  of  action  similar  to  that  pursued  by 
their  Lowell  sisters.  They  went  to  work  energetically  to  convince 
the  public  of  the  justice  of  thoir  demands  for  shorter  hours  and  better 

•Voice  of  Indnstix  February  12  and  19,  1847. 
» Ibid.,  April  2,  1847. 
« Ibid.,  December  5,  1845. 
*Ibld.,  December  19,  1846. 
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pay.  They  engaged  a  Mr.  Hatch  as  public  lecturer  to  assist  their  own 
speakers  in  diffusing  and  maintaining  the  principles  of  their  cause 
by  creating  a  "  spirit  of  union  "  (•)  Meetings  were  held  every  Monday 
evening,  at  which  papers  were  read  and  discussed  and  then  sent  to 
editors  favorable  to  the  cause.  At  the  end  of  the  third  quarter,  in 
September,  1846,  this  woman's  union  had  300  regular  members.  Dur- 
ing the  first  half  year  the  male  and  female  associations  of  Manchester 
met  separately,  but  thereafter  met  together,  since,  as  Miss  M.  East- 
man, the  secretary  of  the  female  association,  expressed  it :  "  We  can 
devise  plans  together  to  better  advantage,  seeing  men  can  do  nothing 
without  us  and  we  can  not  do  much  without  them." 

The  president  of  this  union  in  the  summer  of  1846  was  Sarah 
Riunrill.(^)  When  this  female  union  held  its  annual  meeting  for  the 
election  of  officers  and  reported  to  the  New  England  Labor  Reform 
League  convention  in  January,  1847,  it  still  had  about  300  members, 
with  Miss  E.  Kidder  as  president. 

"A  fear  of  the  employers  and  their  combined  power  in  case  of  a 
discharge  from  work  "  kept  hundreds  of  factory  girls  from  joining 
the  union.  (^)  In  July,  1847,  when  the  union  was  18  months  old, 
John  Turner,  of  Boston,  who  paid  the  expenses  of  a  woman  delegate 
from  the  Manchester  union  to  the  Dover  convention  of  the  New 
England  Labor  Reform  League,  said  in  a  published  conmiunication : 
"  Don't  fear  the  '  black  list,'  for  no  man  in  this  nation  has  a  right  to 
say,  'You  shall  work  for  me.'"(*)  However,  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  in  increasing  their  membership  was  the  fear  of  the  black 

list. 

The  members  of  the  female  union  at  Manchester  complained  bit- 
terly of  the  "  premium  system,"  and  declared  "  money  given  to  first 
and  second  liands  to  drive  up  us  factory  girls  is  making  a  bad  matter 
worse."  As  an  expression  of  their  feelings,  they  resolved  that  "  the 
operatives  who  are  members  of  this  association  do  dread  the  sad 
effects  of  this  premium  system  upon  the  minds  and  health  of  our 
fellow  operatives.     It  has  our  utter  abhorrence."  («) 

A  Manchester  factory  girl,  signing  herself  "An  Operative,"  under 
date  of  December  21,  1846,  said : 

This  "  premium  system  "  is  a  curse  to  us — ^it  ought  not  to  be  toler- 
ated. I  have  worked  under  this  plan  and  know  too  well  the  base 
treatment  of  overseers  in  many  instances.  Often  have  girls  been  so 
afraid  of  the  "  old  man  "  they  dare  not  ask  to  go  out  when  sick,  for 
they  knew  he  would  have  a  great  deal  to  say.  Some  girls  can  not  get 
off  as  much  cloth  as  others ;  such  ones  are  apt  to  be  treated  unkindly, 

•  Voice  of  Industry,  May  16,  1846.  •  Ibid.  Febmary  12,  1847. 

>  Ibid.,  October  2,  184G.  *  Ibid.,  July  30,  1847. 
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and  often  reminded  by  the  "  old  man  "  that  "  Sally  and  Dolly  got  off 
several  cuts  more  the  last  four  weeks;  they  come  in  long  before  the 
speed  starts  up  and  do  their  cleaning,  and  if  you  don't  get  off  more, 
next  month  I  will  send  you  off." 

It  is  sometimes  asked,  "  Why  is  it  that  the  girls  come  to  the  gate 
before  it  is  opened  if  they  ar.e  not  willing  to  work  so  many  long 
hours  ?  "  The  premium  is  offered,  the  girls  drove  up,  and  they  want 
to  keep  the  "  old  man  "  good  natured,  if  possible. 

I  should  like  to  see  liberality  and  generosity  from  the  directors 
extended  to  some  subjects  of  misfortune  crushed  by  their  machinery ; 
for  instance,  the  girl  who  but  a  few  months  ago  broke  her  arm  m 
two  places  in  one  of  their  weaving  rooms.  (•) 

This  organization  was  active  from  1846  to  1847  in  supj)orting  the 
labor  press,  in  circulating  petitions,  in  hiring  lecturers,  in  holding 

public  meetings,  and  in  organizing  social  gatherings  to  interest  the 

factory  operatives  in  social  reform.    In  the  interest  of  the  ten-hour 

system  they  secured  and  presented  to  the  legislature  a  huge  petition, 

and  by  vigorous  personal  work  they,  more  than  any  other  group, 

secured  the  New  Hampshire  ten-hour  law  of  1847,  the  first  of  its 

kind  in  this  country.  (^) 

DOVEB,  N.  H. 

The  factory  girls  of  Dover  had  a  female  labor  reform  association 
in  1847,  which  arranged  picnics  and  other  forms  of  entertainment 
to  arouse  interest  and  promote  the  work  of  organized  labor.  (<')  In 
July  of  that  year  this  association  passed  resolutions  urging  wgrk- 
ingmen  throughout  the  country  to  concentrate  their  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  more  desirable  state  of  things  among  the  factory  girls.  "  We 
want,"  they  said,  "  the  spirit  of  democracy  extended  to  us  in  place 
of  cottonocracy  and  aristocracy."  They  asked  particularly  for 
freedom  from  the  insolence  of  overseers  and  agents  and  longed  for 
the  ten-hour  system.  (*)     A  Miss  Burnham  was  their  secretary. 

FALL  BIVEB,  MASS. 

At  the  first  annual  convention  of  the  New  England  Workingmen's 
Association  at  Boston,  in  June,  1845,  Miss  Ruby  C.  Hatch,  of  Fall 
River,  represented  an  association  of  that  place  and  served  on  im- 
portant committees.  (*)  But  the  organization  at  Fall  River  attracted 
very  little  attention  and  probably  was  short  lived. 

•  Voice  of  Industry,  January  8,  1847. 

*  This  law,  though  enacted  July  3, 1847,  twenty-five  days  later  than  the  famous 
ten-hour  law  of  Great  Britain,  went  into  effect  as  a  ten-hour  measure  on  Sep- 
tember 15  of  the  same  year,  exactly  seven  and  one-half  months  earlier  than  the 
British  act  The  New  Hampshire  law,  however,  was  evaded  by  the  employers, 
while  the  British  act  was  enforced. 

<^  Voice  of  Industry,  AprU  9,  16,  and  30,  1847. 
« Ibid.,  July  30,  1847. 
« Ibid.,  June  12,  1845. 
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HEW  TOKK,  H.  T. 

The  principal  labor  reform  organization  of  women  outside  of  New 
England  in  this  period  was  the  Female  Industrial  Association,  of 
New  York.  It  was  organized  about  the  1st  of  March,  1846,  by  work- 
ing women  who,  according  to  the  New  York  Sun,  "  resolved  to  act 
in  their  own  behalf  and  resist  in  mass  the  exactions  of  their  em- 
ployers." The  Sun  "  would  not  discourage  the  industrious  daughters 
of  freedom,"  but  declared :  "  There  are  more  laborers  than  the  market 
for  labor  demands.  More  work ;  a  greater  variety  of  female  occupa- 
tions must  be  found." (•)    And  this  paper  could  see  no  other  remedy. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce,  the  Courier,  the  True  Sun,  and  the 
Tribune  joined  in  this  opinion.  The  Tribune  made  two  suggestions : 
First,  "  a  widening  of  the  field  of  female  employment,"  and  second, 
that  "young  women  should  be  encouraged  and  aided  to  migrate 
West."  The  second  of  these  two  recommendations  was  quite  popular 
for  a  time.  A  correspondent  in  the  True  Sun  urged  the  formation 
of  a  society  in  New  York  City  with  a  fund  of  $25,000,  to  provide 
free  tickets  to  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  etc.,  for  young  women  who  would 
"  migrate  westward  in  search  of  employment,  husbands,  and  happi- 
ness." (*) 

In  spite  of  newspaper  discouragement,  however,  an  account  of 
the  first  meeting  of  the  New  York  union,  as  published  in  the  Herald, 
tells  us  that  "  about  700  females,  generally  of  the  most  interesting 
age  and  appearance,  were  assembled  "  in  the  superior  court  of  the 
City  Hall.  Elizabeth  Gray  was  elected  president  and  Mary  Graham 
secretary.  The  association  was  not  confined  to  any  one  branch  of 
business,  and  "  a  number  of  delegates  from  the  following  trades 
entered  their  names  to  act  as  a  committee  to  regulate  future  proceed- 
ing :  Tailoresses,  plain  and  coarse  sewing,  shirt  makers,  book  folders 
and  stitchers,  cap  makers,  straw  workers,  dressmakers,  crimpers, 
fringe  and  lace  makers,  etc."(«) 
A  preamble  was  adopted  beginning: 

Whereas  the  young  women  attached  to  the  different  trades  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  having  toiled  a  long  time  for  a  remuneration 
totally  inadequate  for  the  maintenance  of  life,  and  feeling  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel  assertion  that  "the  laborer  is  worthy  oi  his  hire^" 
have  determined  to  take  upon  themselves  the  task  of  asserting  their 
rights  against  unjust  and  mercenary  employers. 

They  further  asserted,  on  their  own  account,  that  "  the  scarcity  of 
employment  and  the  low  rates  of  pay  which  have  so  long  prevailed 
have  undoubtedly  driven  many  virtuous  females  to  courses  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  avoided." 

*  Quoted  in  Workingman's  Advocate  (New  York), •March  8,  1845. 
»  Quoted  in  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  April  11,  1846. 
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They  also  resolved  to  prepare  an  address  which  should  present 
their  wrongs  to  the  public  in  their  true  and  proper  light,  and  they 
thankfully  accepted  the  proffered  use  of  the  Palmo  Opera  House 
for  a  benefit,  "  in  order  to  carry  out  the  views  expressed  in  the 
preamble  and  to  raise  the  requisite  funds  for  the  assistance  of  those 
whose  situations  render  such  assistance  necessary." (•) 

Several  other  meetings  were  held,  and  at  one  of  these  gatherings 
an  address,  prepared  by  a  committee  consisting  of  Mrs.  Ann  S, 
Stephens,  Mrs.  Storms,  and  Mrs,  Sawyer,  was  read  and  approved. 
"It  exposes  with  much  ability  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evil," 
said  the  Working  Man's  Advocate,  (^)  "  and  leaves  the  task  of  devis- 
ing a  remedy  to  the  other  sex." 

The  chairman  of  the  address  committee,  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens, 
was  at  this  time  editor  of  the  Ladies'  National  Magazine,  published 
in  New  York.  She  was  severely  criticised  by  the  Herald  for  her 
activity  in  the  working  girls'  movement,  but  defended  by  the  Tribune 
in  the  following  terms : 

The  industrial  association  will  hardly  be  successful  long  if  no 
lady  can  take  an  interest  in  their  ^effort  without  becoming  the  object 
of  newspaper  caricatures.  The  Herald  advertises  Mrs.  Stephens 
(who  never  attends,  much  less  addresses,  society  meetings)  as  ^'  ha- 
ranguing an  excited  crowd  of  young  and  beautiful  girls."  Such  pro- 
cedures will  frighten  everj;  woman  who  has  not  a  larjge  share  of  moral 
courage  from  any  participation  in  the  objects  oi  the  association. 
There  has  been  no  excitement  and  no  noisy  declamation  at  these 
meetings.  The  president  of  the  association  made  an  address  on  the 
business  and  purposes  of  the  meeting  and  pointed  out  a  general 
organziation  of  the  trades  as  the  only  efficient  remedy. (<^) 

It  was  stated  at  this  time  "  on  good  authority  "  that  in  the  straw 
hat  making  trade  there  was  a  combination  among  employers  who, 
as  soon  as  a  new  employer  came  to  the  city,  waited  upon  him  to 
"present  him  a  list  of  prices  paid  to  the  females  and  advise  him  not 
to  give  more."(*') 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

An  outgrowth  of  organization  among  the  tailoresses  of  Philadel- 
phia was  the  "industrial  union,"  a  cooperative  establishment  for  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  the  branch  of  tailoring  at  which  women  were 
employed.  It  grew  out  of  an  appeal  made  to  the  public (^)  by  the 
tailoresses  of  Philadelphia  on  February  15,  1850.     ''We  are  indus- 

•  Quoted  in  Workingman's  Advocate  (New  York),  March  8,  1845. 
»  March  22,  1845. 

•New  York  Daily  Tribune,  March  15.  1845. 

*To  the  Hup^aa^  A  •Petition  for  the  Tailoresses  of  the  City  and  County  of 
Philadelphia, 
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trious  and  willing  to  work,  but  paid  as  we  are,  we  can  not  get  enough 
to  support  life,"  they  said.  The  appeal  was  signed  on  the  part  of 
the  tailoresses  by  Marion  Tainter  and  Elizabeth  Richards. 

On  February  24,  George  lippard,  author,  friend  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  and  founder  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Union,  delivered  a  lec- 
ture on  The  Bights  of  Woman  and  demanded  support  for  the  tailor- 
esses'  organization. 

Until  March  14  Lippard  acted  as  chairman  of  the  committee  which 
raised  funds  and  established  a  cooperative  store  at  127  South  Second 
street. 

The  Industrial  Union  prospered.  It  elected  delegates  to  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Congress,  furnished  courses  of  lectures  on  the  labor 
question,  and  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  labor  movement  of  that 
day.  The  organization  was  encouraged  by  the  liberality  of  such 
women  as  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith  and  Lucretia  Mott,  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  John  Shedden,  enthusiastic  cooperationist,  it  paid 
to  tailoresses  for  making  garments  during  the  first  two  years  of  its 
existence  more  than  $4,000.  («) 

Practically  all  of  the  present-day  problems  of  women  workers  were 
faced  by  the  women  of  this  period.  They  struggled  against  poverty, 
long  hours,  insanitary  conditions,  and  resulting  ignorance.  But 
their  leaders  were  sane  and  capable.  Their  educational  propaganda 
was  spirited  and  meritorious.  Although  their  strikes  were  poorly 
organized  and  largely  unsuccessful,  their  influence  upon  public 
opinion  and  legislation  was  far-reaching  and  never  has  been  ade- 
quately appreciated. 

^  A  general  Report  of  the  Industrial  Union,  with  a  Statistical  Account  of  the 
Operations  of  the  Tailoresses'  Ck>operatiye  Storey  Philadelphia,  1868. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OEOANIZATION  AMONG  WOEKINO  WOMEN,  1860  TO  1880. 

The  permanent  foundations  of  our  modem  labor  movement  were 
established  during  the  period  1860-1880.  The  period  begins  with 
the  political  and  industrial  upheaval  of  the  Civil  War  and  ends  prac- 
tically with  the  industrial  depression  associated  with  the  panic 
of  1873. 

GENERAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 

THE  KATIOKAL  LABOB  ITHIOH. 

The  central  federating  force  in  the  organization  movement  of  the 
period  was  the  National  Labor  Union.  This  organization  was  in 
reality  not  much  more  than  a  series  of  annual  congresses  beginning  in 
1866  and  nominally  closing  in  the  political  fiasco  of  1872,  but  prac- 
tically extending  in  a  second  series  of  annual  conventions  until  the 
spirit  of  the  movement  found  expression  in  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

The  National  Labor  Union  encouraged  the  women^s  trade  unions 
in  every  possible  way,  and  welcomed  their  delegates  to  its  annual 
congresses,  but  it  steadfastly  refused  to  let  the  discussion  of  woman's 
suffrage  lead  the  organization  away  from  its  primary  work. 

At  the  convention  in  1868  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  Mrs.  Mary  Kel- 
logg Putnam  represented,  respectively,  Working  Women's  Protective 
Associations  No.  1  and  No.  2,  of  New  York  City,  while  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
MacDonald  came  as  a  delegate  from  the  Women's  Protective  Labor 
Union  of  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  The  credentials  of  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton,  sent  in  by  the  Woman's  Suffrage  Association  of  America, 
caused  trouble,  but  she  was  finally  admitted  after  a  resolution  had 
been  adopted  declaring  that  by  her  admission  to  this  body  "  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Congress  does  not  regard  itself  as  indorsing  her  peculiar 
ideas,  or  committing  itself  to  her  position  on  female  8uffrage."(«) 

The  women  delegates  at  this  convention,  as  at  all  others,  did  splen- 
did service  on  various  committees.  In  1868  the  committee  on  female 
labor,  including  three  men,  with  Miss  Anthony  and  Mrs.  Putnam, 
secured  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions,  after  the  words 
"  secure  the  ballot "  had  been  stricken  out: 

Resolved^  That  the  low  wa^es,  long  hours,  and  damaging  service 
to  which  working  women  are  doomed,  destroy  health,  imperil  virtue, 

•  Procetidings,  National  Labor  Union,  18U8,  p.  23. 
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^  Men  and  women  must  go  hand  in  hand.  Whatever  feeling  of  an- 
tagonism has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  exist  must  now  be  blotted  out 
forever."  (*)  Mrs.  Daniels,  of  Boston,  attended  this  meeting  and  ^^  in- 
troduced the  question  of  suffrage  for  woman,  but  she  was  soon  called, 
or  rather  clamored,  to  order." 

In  spite  of  this  effort  to  organize  throughout  the  State  little  was 
accomplished  during  the  year.  "  Working  women  seem  to  have  so 
long  suffered  the  oppression  of  working  long  hours  and  receiving 
small  pay,  that  a  fear  appears  to  pervade  their  ranks  that  if  they 
move  with  a  view  to  organizing,  they  will  be  proscribed  by  their 
employers,"  said  one  labor  leader.  (*) 

In  1870  the  following  working  women's  organizations  existed  in 
New  York  State:  Collar  Laundry  Union,  of  Troy;  Women's  Typo- 
graphical Union  No.  1  (compositors),  New  York  City;  local  lodges 
of  the  Daughters  of  St.  Crispin  (shoemakers),  at  Rochester  and 
Elmira;  and  the  Female  Cap  Makers'  Union,  of  New  York  City,  (^) 

COOPBRATIVB  AND  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

As  in  the  earlier  periods,  there  were  many  cooperative  and  pro- 
tective associations  among  the  women.  Some  were  organized  by  the 
workers  themselves,  but  more  were  formed  as  a  result  of  sympathetic 
direction  from  the  outside. 

Many  of  these  unions  attracted  attention  when  organized  and  then 
dropped  from  notice  and  probably  quite  out  of  existence  within  a 
short  time.  An  example  of  such  organization  occurred  in  New  York 
in  November,  18G3,  when  at  a  public  meeting  of  three  or  four  hun- 
dred working  women  a  society  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  "  in- 
creasing the  prices  paid  for  labor."  Resolutions  were  adopted  calling 
upon  "  every  shop  to  send  two  delegates  "  to  a  future  meeting.  Only 
two  men  were  present  to  take  part  in  the  discussion,  Editor  Beach, 
of  the  Sun,  who  assisted  in  calling  the  women  workers  together,  and 
Daniel  Walford,  of  the  Workingmen's  Union,  who  presided  and 
stated  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  secure  for  the  women 
the  same  advantages  which  the  workingnien  had  received  through 
their  trade  union.  (^) 

It  was  proposed  by  the  chairman  that  one  class  of  workers  at  a 
time  should  ask  for  higher  wages,  "  and  refuse  to  work  until  they 
were  paid,  being  supported  while  out  of  employment,  by  the  asso- 
ciation." 

•The  Revolution,  New  York.  March  17.  1870. 

^  President  Jessup,  New  York  State  Workingmen's  Assembly,  annual  address, 
1870. 
•  Fincher's  Trades'  Review,  Philadelphia.  November  21,  1SG3. 
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stood  in  its  broad  meaning  to  include  both  sexes,  but  the  organiza- 
tion, aside  from  its  educational  influence,  may  be  disregarded  as  a 
factor  in  the  development  of  women's  trade  unions. 

EIOHT-HOTTB  LEAOTTEB. 

During  this  period  there  were  a  large  number  of  eight-hour  leagues, 
composed  of  men  and  women  whose  convictions  centered  around  the 
short-time  idea  as  the  most  significant  and  important  of  labor  reform. 
Of  these  organizations  the  Boston  League,  formed  in  1869,  was  the 
first  to  admit  women.  In  this  and  other  similar  organizations  they 
served  as  officers  and  on  committees.  Said  one  writer:  "The  women 
seem  to  be  as  deeply  interested  as  the  men,  though  they  do  not  talk 
so  much  upon  the  floor."  (•) 

HATIOKAL  TRADE  VHIOHS. 

Next  in  importance  were  the  national  trade  unions,  of  which  there 
were  more  than  30  during  the  decade  1863  to  1873.  However,  only  2 
of  these,  the  printers  and  the  cigar  makers,  enrolled  women  as  mem- 
bers. The  women  shoemakers  had  a  national  trade  union  of  their 
own.  The  main  strength  of  unionism  among  women  in  this  period 
was  in  separate  locals  in  the  principal  industrial  centers. 

STATE   LABOB  ITHIOKB. 

At  least  two  State  unions  of  working  women  were  formed  during 
this  period.  The  Massachusetts  Working  Woman's  League  was  or- 
ganized in  1869  "  to  procure  diminution  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  the 
factories,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  working  women  gener- 
ally, and  to  take  steps  to  form  protective  organizations  of  all 
trades."  (^)  It  also  encouraged  women  to  serve  regular  apprentice- 
ships in  order  that  they  might  become  skilled  workers  and  escape  the 
deadly  monopoly  of  specialized  labor.  Earlier  in  the  year  it  was  re- 
ported that  a  New  England  working  woman's  league  had  been 
formed.  Aside  from  keeping  alive  the  public  interest  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  sewing  women,(<^)  this  league  encouraged  the  organization 
of  local  lodges  of  working  girls  throughout  New  England,  but  its 
principal  activity  was  in  Massachusetts. 

At  a  convention  held  at  Cooper  Institute  early  in  March,  1870,  the 
Working  Woman's  I^bor  Union  for  the  State  of  New  York  was  or- 
ganized. Miss  Lainene,  of  the  Cap  Makers'  Union,  was  elected 
president.  Alexander  Troup,  then  secretary  of  the  New  York  Work- 
ingmen's  Assembly,  served  as  temporary  chairman,  and  declared: 

•American  Workman,  Boston,  December  31,  1870. 
^  Ibid.,  November  20,  1869. 
•  Ibid.,  May  8  and  16.  1809. 
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In  1861  the  system  was  changed  by  the  introduction  of  an  internal- 
revenue  tax  that  tended  to  consolidate  the  business  into  large  manu- 
factories. Since  that  time  cigar  makers  have  been  among  the  leading 
trade  unionists,  and  the  women  have  almost  from  the  beginning 
occupied  an  unportant  position  in  the  movement.  In  Septeml^er, 
1864,  the  "  Ladies'  Cigar  Makers'  Union  "  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  voted 
to  boycott  an  employer,  and  published  the  proceedings  of  their  meet- 
ing in  the  leading  trade-union  paper  of  that  time,  Fincher's  Trades' 
Review, (•)  of  Philadelphia. 

The  secretary  of  the  union,  under  date  of  September  24,  wrote : 

We  voted  almost  unanimously  that  in  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  10  members  of  our  union  had  gone  to  work  with  some  17  or  18 
rat  girls,  to  pronounce  it  a  rat  shop  and  to  advertise  it  as  such,  and 
we  hereby  caution  all  cigar  makers,  whether  male  or  female,  a^inst 
making  any  engagements  with  W.  H.  Huntoon  &  Son,  as  the  majority 
of  the  girls  at  work  are  rat  girls,  and  they  are  working  far  below 
union  prices. 

In  1867  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union,  which  had  been 
organized  three  years  earlier,  altered  its  constitution  to  admit  women 
to  membership.  From  that  time  to  the  present  women  workers  have 
furnished  one  of  the  serious  problems  in  the  union.  In  1869  a  strike 
of  cigar  makers  in  Cincinnati  was  defeated  after  a  determined  strug- 
gle of  many  weeks  by  the  introduction  of  molding  machines  operated 
by  girls.  (*)  About  the  same  time  a  strike  against  women  at  West- 
field,  Mass.,  resulted  disastrously  to  the  men,  and  at  the  national 
convention  in  1871  special  action  was  taken  to  encourage  the  organi- 
zation of  women. 

At  the  national  convention  in  1875  this  clause  was  added  to  the 
constitution :  "  No  local  union  shall  permit  the  rejection  of  an  appli- 
cant for  membership  on  account  of  sex  or  system  of  working."  Its 
misinterpretation  caused  several  locals  to  desert  the  international 
union,  and  as  late  as  1878  Union  No.  1,  of  Baltimore,  sent  a  message 
of  defiance  to  President  Strasser,  saying :  "  We  have  combatted  from 
its  incipiency  the  movement  of  the  introduction  of  female  labor  in 
any  capacity  whatever,  be  it  bunch  maker,  roller,  or  what  not."(<')  It 
was  some  years  before  several  local  unions  recognized  their  mistake 
and  adjusted  themselves  to  the  revolution  that  was  taking  place  in 
the  cigar  industry. 

The  year  1877  is  notable  in  the  history  of  the  cigar  makers  for 
the  bitterness  of  its  strikes.  Women  were  employed  in  large  num- 
bers as  strike  breakers,  and  in  New  York  several  hundred  girls  were 
taught  the  trade.  By  the  employers  the  strike  on  this  account  was 
afterwards  considered  a  blessing  in  disguise.    Among  the  workmen 

•  October  8.  1864. 

>  First  Annual  Report,  Ohio  Labor  Bureau,  p.  201. 

«  Cigar  Maimers'  Journal,  May  5.  1878. 
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feeling  against  the  women  was  very  bitter.  The  Cincinnati  "  Cigar 
Makers'  Mutual  Protective  Union  "  was  for  a  time  denied  affiliation 
with  the  ititernational  union  on  account  of  its  attitude  of  absolute 
exclusion  toward  women.  "  We  first  used  every  endeavor  to  get  them 
in  the  union,"  said  the  Cincinnati  secretary,  "  but  no  one  would  join; 
therefore  we  passed  the  resolution  that  if  they  would  not  work  with 
us,  we  would  work  against  them ;  but  I  think  we  have  taught  them 
a  lesson  that  will  serve  them  another  time."(*) 

With  the  introduction  of  molds  in  Cincinnati  in  1870,  as  the  result 
of  an  eighteen  weeks'  strike  against  a  reduction  of  wages  during  the 
preceding  year,  women  and  boys  came  into  the  trade.  The  men, 
who  stubbornly  refused  to  be  guided  by  all  past  experience  of  other 
trades,  struck  against  the  introduction  of  the  machines  instead  of 
getting  control  of  them.  As  late  as  August,  1877,  the  Cincinnati 
union  struck  plainly  and  squarely  against  the  women,  and  in  spite  of 
the  contrary  provisions  of  their  international  constitution  persisted 
in  that  attitude  for  several  years  more.(*) 

The  strikes  of  1877  were  most  bitter  in  New  York,  where  tenement 
cigar  factories  furnished  peculiar  obstacles  to  organization.  The 
manufacturers  of  New  York,  too,  were  the  first  to  introduce  female 
laborers  in  large  numbers  and  the  first  to  introduce  the  practice  of 
rolling»and  filler  breaking,  making  each  a  particular  branch  of  the 
trade.  Thousands  of  Bohemian  women  cigar  makers  came  to  New 
York  about  this  time  as  the  result  of  the  war  between  Prussia  and 
Austria,  when  the  invading  army  destroyed  the  cigar  factories  of 
Bohemia.  As  a  result  of  this  woman's  invasion  more  than  one-half 
of  the  cigar  makers  of  New  York  were  females. 

Many  of  the  women  joined  the  strikers,  and  the  spirit  of  the  strug- 
gle is  reflected  in  the  columns  of  the  Cigar  Maker's  Journal.  "  Strik- 
ing men  and  women  formed  in  line  in  front  of  Stratton  &  Storm's 
tenement  cigar  factory,  where  a  scab  was  working,  in  order  to  show 
their  contempt  by  spitting  before  the  door  of  the  traitor." (•) 
Charges  of  conspiracy  and  intimidation  were  preferred  against 
several  of  the  girls.  A  lawyer  was  engaged  to  defend  them,  but  the 
judge  decided  to  hold  them  in  $100  bail  to  keep  the  peace. 

When  the  Bohemian  women  went  on  strike,  American  girls  were 
employed  to  take  their  places.  This  incensed  the  strikers  still  more 
and  they  secured  financial  aid  from  Bohemian  women  of  the  trade  in 
Springfield,  Detroit,  and  elsewhere.  Feeling  against  male  strike 
breakers  was  particularly  bitter,  and  the  official  organ  of  the  interna- 
tional union  printed  the  following  comment :  "  Mrs.  Treish  left  her 
husband,  a  scab ;  the  union  was  dearer  to  her  than  her  family.  Brave 
woman!  "(*') 

<>  Cigar  Maker's  Journal,  November  10,  1877. 
» Ibid,  May  10,  1878. 
«Ibid.,  December  10,  1877. 
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The  instructing  of  girls  in  the  art  of  cigar  making  proved  very 
effective,  and  the  New  York  manufacturers  were  thus  able  to  fill  their 
shops  with  female  operatives,  who  at  least  prevented  the  Suspension 
of  business  until  the  strike  was  lost  by  the  members  of  the  cigar 
makers' union.  (*) 

When  the  women  were  once  organized  they  were  as  faithful  to  the 
principles  of  unionism  as  were  the  men.  When  on  strike  they 
"picketed  the  factories  faithfully,  from  early  morning  till  late  in 
the  evening,  in  stormy  weather,  rain  and  snow,  and  piercing  cold."(*) 
In  fact,  they  were  sometimes  the  leaders  in  organized  aggression. 
In  New  York,  in  1874,  the  women  determined  to  strike  against  a 
reduction,  "the  men  hesitating  in  the  first  moment  to  go  along;  but 
at  once  they  found  themselves  attacked  with  rolling  boards,  leaving 
them  no  alternative  but  to  follow  suit."(*) 

By  the  end  of  this  period,  1880,  female  cigar  makers  were  at  work 
in  considerable  numbers  in  almost  every  industrial  center.  In  Cin- 
cinnati there  were  several  hundred,  not  one  of  whom  belonged  to  a 
union.  (^)  In  New  York  City,  as  early  as  1878,  there  were  nearly 
4,000  women  and  girls  employed  in  cigar  factories.  (^)  The  question 
as  to  whether  the  old  union  cigar  makers  should  work  against  or 
with  the  women  was  a  live  one  for  several  years,  but  the  irresistible 
trend  of  affairs  determined  the  latter  course.  • 

In  September,  1879,  Adolph  Strasser,  the  president  of  the  inter- 
national organization,  said  in  his  annual  report:  "  We  can  not  drive 
the  females  out  of  the  trade,  but  we  can  restrict  this  daily  quota  of 
labor  through  factory  laws.  No  girl  under  18  should  be  employed 
more  than  eight  hours  per  day;  all  overwork  should  be  prohibited; 
white  married  women  should  be  kept  out  of  factories  at  least  six 
weeks  before  and  six  weeks  after  confinement." (**)  Thus  the  trade 
union  in  its  inability  to  protect  its  members,  male  and  female,  from 
the  results  of  increasing  competition  had  already  turned  for  relief 
to  the  protection  of  labor  legislation. 

TAILORESSES  AND  SEAMSTRESSES. 

The  condition  of  the  "  sewing  women  "  in  our  large  cities  has  never 
been  an  enviable  one,  but  during  the  period  beginning  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  Civil  War  their  plight  was  truly  distressing.  To  the 
familiar  unfortunate  circumstance  of  tenement-house  work  with  low 
wages  and   long  hours  was   added   the   accidental   competition   of 

•  The  Tobacco  Journal,  quoted  In  Cigar  Maker's  Journal,  February  10,  1878. 

*  Cigar  Maker's  Journal,  May  10,  1878. 
« Ibid.,  January  10,  1879. 

« Ibid.,  September  16,  1879. 
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thousands  of  '^  war  widows.''  In  Boston  alone  it  was  estimated  that 
the  effects  of  war  added  to  the  ranks  of  the  needlewomen  no  less  than 
25,000  of  these  imfortunates.  They  were  for  the  most  part  inex- 
perienced in  methods  of  earning  an  independent  livelihood,  and  they 
turned  to  needlework  as  the  least  unpromising  field  for  the  unskilled. 
They  swelled  the  supply  of  women  workers  far  beyond  the  demand 
in  this  occupation  and  reduced  prices  to  a  level  insufficient  to  supply 
the  barest  needs  of  those  who  for  years  had  endeavored  to  support 
themselves  and  families  by  the  needle.  Under  such  circumstances 
organization  was  well-nigh  hopeless:  But  in  ihe  principal  cities  of 
the  country  efforts  were  made  to  form  trade  unions  among  the  sew- 
ing women,  and  the  struggle  called  forth  sympathetic  support. 

Mathew  Carey,  the  venerable  champion  of  the  Philadelphia  sewing 
women,  died  in  1839,  but  the  public  sentiment  created  by  his  agita- 
tion made  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  most  prominent  in  the  later 
movements  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  these  "  daughters  of  toil." 
The  Philadelphia  Ledger,  at  that  time  probably  the  most  conservative 
newspaper  in  the  United  States,  printed  without  comment  in  its 
issue  of  August  5,  1863,  an  account  of  a  public  protest  meeting  of 
several  hundred  seamstresses.  Two  hundred  of  these  women  had  been 
regularly  employed  at  the  United  States  Arsenal  on  the  Schuylkill, 
and  were  now  thrown  out  of  work  by  an  order  directing  the  discharge 
of  those  who  were  not  near  relatives  of  soldiers. 

In  April,  1864,  a  working  women's  relief  association  was  formed 
in  Philadelphia  which  called  upon  working  women  '^  to  make  known 
the  prices  received,  the  number  of  hours  worked,  and  other  particu- 
lars," under  a  promise  that  their  names  would  not  be  made  public.  (*) 

By  September,  1864,  the  petition  of  the  women  had  met  with  at 
least  partial  success.  The  arsenal  superintendent  gave  notice  that 
from  1,000  to  2,000  more  women  would  thereafter  receive  work  direct 
from  the  Government  and  that  wages  would  be  advanced  20  per  cent. 
This  advance  was  considered  "extremely  paltry,"  and  the  Working 
Women's  Association  proceeded  to  bring  influence  to  bear  upon  the 
administration  with  the  hope  of  securing  a  further  increase.  (*) 

The  association  announced  its  desire  "thoroughly  to  organize 
women  into  protective  associations,"  and  as  an  aid  in  this  work  it 
published  the  Women's  Journal. 

A  series  of  mass  meetings  were  held,  which  resulted,  in  January, 
1865,  in  sending  a  committee  to  call  upon  President  Lincoln,  who  was 
"deeply  impressed  with  the  tale  of  their  sufferings  and  wrongs." 
♦  *  *  "With  much  feeling,"  according  to  the  reportS,  he  said 
to  the  quartermaster :  "  I  shall  consider  myself  personally  obliged  if 

•  Fincher's  Trades'  Review,  AprU  16,  1864. 
^  Ibid.,  September  10,  1864. 
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you  can  hereafter  manage  the  supplies  of  contract  work  for  the 
Grovemment  made  up  by  women  so  as  to  give  them  remunerative 
wages  for  their  labor."  (•) 

One  month  later  the  sewing  women  of  Cincinnati  sent  a  similar 
protest  to  President  Lincoln,  suggesting  the  advisability  of  abolish- 
ing the  subcontract  system.  (^)  They  declared  themselves  unable  to 
sustain  life  under  the  prevailing  system,  and  quoted  prices  showing 
that  over  40  per  cent  of  the  cost  to  the  Grovemment  of  army  shirts 
went  into  the  pockets  of  middlemen. 

In  New  York  the  women  shirt  makers  went  on  strike  in  November, 
1863,  (<^)  for  an  increase  in  wages.  It  was  a  spirited  struggle  and  sev- 
eral cases  of  violence  were  reported,  but  the  strike  was  unsuccessful. 

In  April,  1864,  the  sewing  machine  operators  formed  themselves* 
into  a  "benevolent  association"  with  about  100  members. (*)  The 
initiation  fee  was  50  cents,  and  the  dues  10  cents  a  week.  In  case  of 
sickness  a  member  was.  to  receive  $3  a  week.  The  real  purpose  of 
the  organization  is  shown  in  the  statement  of  the  recording  secre- 
tary, Ellen  Patterson.  "  We  have  organized,"  she  said,  "  to  improve 
our  social  condition  as  far  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  to  allow  em- 
ployers to  reduce  our  wages,  and,  lastly,  as  soon  as  we  have  the 
numbers  and  the  funds,  to  have  an  advance  of  wages  and  shorter 
hours."  The  membership  increased  rapidly.  Picnics  and  "other 
means  appropriate  to  woman's  sphere"  were  resorted  to  in  order 
to  accumulate  a  fund.(«)  Nine  months  later,  on  January  24,  1865, 
the  women  held  a  large  mass  meeting  at  Early  Closing  Hall,  No.  267 
Bowery,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Working  Women's  Union.  Miss 
M.  Trimble,  the  president,  presided,  and  another  lady  officiated  as 
secretary.  Several  prominent  leaders  in  the  men's  trade-union  move- 
ments were  among  the  speakers.  Malcolm  Macleod,  organizer  for 
the  machinists,  said :  "  The  proper  way  to  improve  the  condition  of 
any  class  of  the  laboring  community  is  to  increase  its  compensation, 
and  until  this  is  done  no  permanent  improvement  may  be  expected." 
"  He  would  have  more  faith,"  he  said,  "  in  the  cry  to  open  more  ave- 
nues to  female  labor"  if  the  same  remuneration  was  given  to  the 
females  that  was  previously  given  to  men  performing  the  same  work. 
He  encouraged  the  women  to  continue  their  efforts  to  secure  better 
pay  and  said :  "  The  organization  of  the  laboring  classes  is  only  about 
to  commence." 

William  Harding,  president  of  the  New  York  Trades'  Assembly, 
invited  the  women  to  attend  a  mass  meeting  at  Cooper  Institute  and 


-^- 


•Dally  Evening  Voice  (Boston),  January  28»  1865. 

•Dally  Evening  Voice,  March  8,  1865,  and  Fincher's  Trade  Review,  March 
18,1865. 
0  Flncher'B  Trades'  Review,  November  21,  1863, 

*  Ibid.,  June  4.  1864. 

•  Ibid.,  June  25,  1864. 
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told  them  their  influence  was  indispensable.  He  urged  the  sewing 
women  to  ask  their  gentlemen  friends  whether  they  belonged  to  any 
trade  organization,  and  if  not  to  induce  them  to  join  immediately. 
"  If  they  do  not  join,"  said  the  speaker,  "  then  have  nothing  to  do 
with  th^n,  and  tell  them  you  do  not  wish  to  associate  with  any  gen- 
tleman who  refuses  to  aid  in  a  movement  calculated  to  benefit  his 
fellow-man." 

At  this  meeting  18  new  members  were  admitted,  the  regular 
members  forming  in  a  ring  to  receive  them,  and  singing: 

Welcome,  sisters,  to  our  number, 

Welcome  to  our  heart  and  hand; 
At  our  post  we  will  not  slumber, 

Strong  in  union  we  shall  stand. 

The  lady  president  then  addressed  the  new  members  as  follows: 

Sisters,  from  a  favorable  opinion  entertained  of  you  by  the  mem- 
bers of  this  society,  you  are  admitted  as  one  of  our  members.  It  is 
a  mark  of  our  esteem  and  confidence  that  we  extend  to  you  a  sister's 
welcome.  You  will  be  expected  to  attend  our  stated  meetings,  and 
are  bound  to  observe  our  laws  by  the  strongest  of  human  ties — ^your 
sacred  honor.  In  .the  lodge  let  your  conduct  exhibit  a  womanly 
frankness  and  a  sisterly  courtesy;  above  all  be  careful  to  cultivate 
a  forgiving  spirit;  write  the  errors  of  your  sisters  in  sand,  but  en- 
grave their  virtues  on  the  tablets  of  enduring  memory,  that  you  may 
learn  to  imitate  them.  Let  no  consideration  of  personal  regard  mis- 
lead you  in  recommending  an  unsuitable  person  to  become  a  member 
of  this  society. 

This  chain  which  you  now  behold  is  a  bond  of  that  union  that 
should  always  exist  among  working  women.  Remember  that  union 
is  power ;  a  good  many  can  help  one  when  one  can  not  help  the  many. 
Behold,  the  chain  is  now  broken  that  you  may  be  addea  as  another 
link. 

In  conclusion,  sisters  [taking  them  by  the  hand],  I  congratulate 
you  most  cordially  on  your  accession  to  our  society,  and  with  the 
best  wishes  for  your  prosperity  I  commend  you  to  their  friendship. 
Sing: 

No  angry  passions  here  should  mar 

Our  i)eace,  or  move  our  social  band, 
For  friendship  is  our  beacon  star, 
Our  motto,  union,  hand  in  hand.(^) 

At  a  meeting  of  tailors  in  June,  1865,  the  importance  of  organiza- 
tion among  the  sewing  women  was  recognized  in  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved^  That  each  and  every  member  will  make  every  effort 
necessary  to  induce  the  female  operatives  of  the  trade  to  join  this 
association,  inasmuch  as  thereby  the  best  protection  is  secured  for 
ourselves  as  well  as  for  the  female  operatives.  (^) 

•  Flncher's  Trades'  Review,  February  4,  186fi. 
» Ibid.,  June  24,  1865. 
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The  tailors'  union  at  this  time  had  but  900  members — ^less  than 
one-half  its  former  strength.  Many  of  their  speeches  at  the  mass 
meeting  were  in  German. 

In  December,  1865,  according  to  current  reports  from  New  York, 
the  Sewing-Machine  Operators'  Society  gave  a  grand  concert  to  a 
crowded  house.  The  greater  part  of  the  audience  was  composed  of 
members  of  trade  societies,  and  the  songs  sung  were  familiar  ballads. 
Said  one  writer : 

This  society  is  about  the  only  female  protective  association  in  the 
city.  It  will  be  a  day  of  jubilee  for  wortingmen  when  female  trade 
societies  become  proportionately  as  numerous  as  males.  There  is 
no  objection  to  female  employees  in  any  trade  among  workingmen 
provided  they  receive  standard  wages.  Manufacturers  have  no  spe- 
cial predilection  in  favor  of  females  except  on  the  score  of  wages.(«) 

It  is  probable  that  this  women's  union  went  to  pieces  during  the 
following  year,  as  no  further  record  of  activity  has  been  found. 

Three  years  later,  under  the  direction  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  an- 
other organization  of  sewing-machine  operators  was  formed,  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  forming  cooperative  unions.  Officers  were 
elected  and  meetings  were  held  regularly,  but  little  was  accom- 
plished. (*) 

In  July,  1864,  several  women  were  discharged  for  belonging  to  a 
union  in  Buffalo.  This  organization  was  formed  upon  the  initiative 
of  union  men  from  the  Mechanics'  Library,  who  wished  to  benefit 
the  workingmen  by  drawing  public  attention  to  their  needs.  Several 
mass  meetings  were  held  and  "  resolutions  of  protest "  were  published 
through  the  columns  of  the  labor  press,  but  here,  too,  little  was 
accomplished.  ('^) 

Early  in  1865  the  Sewing  Women's  Protective  Association  was 
organized  in  Detroit,  and  a  scale  of  prices  was  established.  (^)  Ac- 
cording to  The  Economist  of  that  city,  the  association  "  opened  rooms 
and  commenced  business  "  shortly  afterwards,  which  indicates  that 
the  cooperative  idea  was  the  most  prominent  one.(*^)  In  fact  it  was 
learned  a  few  weeks  later  that  the  Trades'  Assembly  of  Detroit  pur- 
chased eight  sewing  machines  and  hired  a  hall  where  those  who 
wanted  work  done  could  take  their  cloth  and  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  their  money  went  to  the  sewing  women,  "instead  of 
going  into  the  capacious  pocket  of  the  capitalist.'' (0 

Richard  Trevellick,  president  of  the  Detroit  Trades'  Assembly,  and 
also  president  of  the  Caulkers'  International  Union,  described  an- 

•  Daily  Evening  Voice,  December  23,  1865. 

*New  York  World,  qnoted  in  The  Revolution,  October  20,  ISOa 

c  Fincher's  Trades*  Review.  Aupiist  13,  1864. 

<  Dally  Evening  Voice,  March  23,  1SG5. 

« Ibid.,  May  3,  1865. 

1 1bid.,  May  20,  1865. 
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other  method  adopted  in  Detroit  to  relieve  the  distress  of  sewing 
women.    He  said : 

All  the  trades  unite  for  this  purpose,  and  when  a  case  of  oppres- 
sion is  made  known  a  committee  from  the  Trades'  Assembly  calls 
upon  the  offender  and  demands  redress.  If  the  demand  is  not  com- 
plied with  every  trade  is  notified,  and  the  members  all  cease  trading 
at  the  obnoxious  establishment.  Sentinels  are  placed  around  notify- 
ing people  of  the  facts,  and  in  every  case  the  offender  is  brought  to 
terms.  (*) 

In  August  of  the  same  year  this  women's  union  held  a  picnic  to 
increase  their  funds,  but  no  further  mention  of  the  organization  is 
found.  (^) 

In  referring  to  the  Detroit  sewing  women's  union,  a  Boston  labor 
paper  said  in  1865:  "Let  such  unions  be  formed  among  sewing 
women  everywhere.  They  are  sure  to  succeed  if  they  are  in  real 
earnest  as  spunky  women  know  how  to  be."(<')  But  it  was  not  until 
October,  1869,  that  the  Boston  tailoresses  were  found  holding  pre- 
liminary meetings  and  making  real  progress  in  organizing  labor  in 
this  department.  (<*) 

Early  in  November  of  the  same  year  the  Boston  Women's  Union 
of  Custom  Pantaloon  Makers  was  organized  with  about  100  mem- 
bers. (*) 

In  the  spring  of  1865  the  sewing  women  of  Baltimore  organized  a 
"  ladies'  cooperative  tailoring  association  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing female  labor." (^)  They  invited  the  counsel  and  assistance  of  the 
workingmen  of  the  city  and  drew  up  a  constitution  and  by-laws. 
They  elected  officers  and  held  weeklv  meetings,  but  over  a  year  later 
they  were  "  reporting  progress  "  without  having  accomplished  any 
very  definite  results.  (^) 

An  association  of  seamstresses,  known  as  the  "Sewing  Women's 
Protective  Union,"  was  organized  in  Chicago  during  the  month  of 
August,  1805.  The  various  trade  unions  of  the  city  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  organization,  which  prospered  for  a  time  and  accumu- 
lated a  fund  to  sustain  the  members  in  their  efforts  to  increase  wages. 
But  with  prosperity  came  trouble.  The  older  members  became  anx- 
ious to  have  the  funds  appropriated  for  their  special  use.  So  long 
as  the  meetings  were  well  attended  these  designs  were  frustrated, 

«  DaUy  Evening  Voice,  May  20,  1SC5. 

*  Ibid..  August  11.  1865. 

« Ibid.,  May  3,  1865. 

«*The  Revolution,  October  7,  1869. 

^'The  American  Worlvman,  November  6.  1869. 

f  Dally  Evening  Voice,  June  23,  24,  1865,  and  Flncher's  Trades*  Review,  Jone 
24,  1865. 

i' Daily  Evening  Voice.  March  1,  1866;  Weekly  Voice,  June  28,  1866;  and 
Flncher's  Trades'  Review,  AprU  28,  August  18,  1866. 
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but  eventually  the  interest  lagged,  and  in  April,  1866,  the  few  mal- 
contents voted  themselves  into  office  and  the  funds  into  their  own 
keeping.  The  active  membership  had  dwindled  from  about  200  to 
only  18.  (•) 

In  August,  1870,  "The  Women's  Sewing  Union''  was  organized 
with  about  30  members,  and  the  society  sent  a  delegate  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati convention  of  the  National  Labor  Union.  At  the  same  time 
the  Western  Women's  Cooperative  Bureau  of  Chicago  elected  a  dele- 
gate to  the  same  convention.  (^) 

Unions  of  tailoresses  were  also  formed  in  Wobum,  Mass.,(**)  Troy, 
N.  Y.,(*)  Worcester,  Mass.,(«)  and  many  other  cities.  Beginning 
usually  in  an  effort  to  secure  better  pay,  the  organizations  almost 
invariably  turned  later  toward  cooperation,  with  the  hope  of  securing 
for  the  membership  the  profits  which  they  saw  going  into  the  pockets 
of  middlemen.  Few  of  these  unions  lasted  more  than  a  year,  and, 
though  widely  distributed,  they  were  not  very  successful. 

XnCBRELLA  SEWERS. 

The  umbrella  sewers  of  New  York  organized  early  in  October,  1863, 
to  adopt  some  means  by  which  they  could  meet  the  greatly  increased 
cost  of  living.  "  No  class  of  female  operatives,  perhaps,  have  suf- 
fered more  from  the  lack  of  a  just  compensation  for  their  labor,"  said 
a  writer  in  Fincher's  Trades'  Review.  (^)  "  While  other  trades  have 
advanced  the  wage?  of  both  men  and  women,  the  umbrella  sewers 
have  worked  on  at  the  old  prices,  until  necessity  compelled  them  to 
combine  for  the  enforcement  of  their  most  just  and  reasonable  de- 
mands." Many  of  the  employers  acquiesced  without  a  murmur,  but 
the  New  York  News  said  that  much  excitement  existed  among  the 
women,  owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  several  manufacturers  to  com- 
ply with  the  rate  of  wages  fixed  upon. 

The  girls  complained  that  they  were  paid  from  6  to  8  cents  per 
umbrella,  and  that  by  working  steadily  from  6  o'clock  in  the  morning 
till  12  at  night  they  could  finish  but  a  dozen  umbrellas  a  day.  More- 
over, they  were  forced  to  pay  out  of  their  own  pockets  for  thread  and 
needles.  They  asked  for  an  advance  of  2  or  3  cents  on  each  um- 
brella. 

"  Every  friend  of  humanity,"  said  the  same  writer,  "  should  avoid 
the  store  of  any  proprietor  who  refuses  to  pay  this  additional  pit- 
tance.    Every  father,  husband,  brother,  or  lover  ought  to  shun,  as  he 

*  Worklnpnian's  Advocate,  May  5,  1866. 

*  Ibid.,  August  13,  1870. 

«  Daily  Evening  Voice,  March  14,  1865. 

*  Weekly  Voice,  March  15.  1S60. 
•American  Workman,  November  6,  1869. 
/  October  17,  1863- 
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would  a  pestilence,  such  establishments.  Their  names  should  be  pub- 
lished and  placarded  upon  every  wall." 

The  women,  however,  were  but  loosely  organized,  and  the  strike 
failed. 

In  February,  1870,  it  was  reported  that  "2,000  umbrella  girls 
struck  for  higher  wages "  in  New  York.  According  to  the  New 
York  Sun,  their  average  wage  was  less  than  $5  a  week.(«) 

The  willingness  of  men  trade  unionists  to  extend  their  aid  and  sym- 
pathy in  organizing  these  working  women  of  New  York  was  evident. 
The  grand  scribe  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Crispin,  with  ref  ei^nce  to  this 
movement,  said : 

The  female  parasol  and  umbrella  makers  have  inauj^rated  the 
movement,  and  they  have  been  ably  assisted  by  some  of  the  most  ear- 
nest friends  of  labor  reform.  The  organization  of  this  body  is  but 
the  beginning,  as  the  working  girls  have  for  some  time  past  been  ari- 
tating  the  necessity  of  organization,  and  now  seem  to  be  ready  for 
action.  (*) 

Shortly  after  this,  in  April,  1870,  it  was  reported  that  "  the  Fe- 
male Parasol  and  Umbrella  Makers'  Union  of  New  York  numbers 
800  members.  The  collection  of  the  last  monthly  dues  amounted  to 
the  handsome  sum  of '$160." (^) 

In  1874  an  English  woman,  Mrs.  Patterson,  was  so  impressed  when 
she  saw  the  successful  working  of  the  union  of  female  umbrella 
sewers  in  New  York  that  she  returned  to  London  and  devoted  herself 
to  the  organization  of  working  girls  of  various  trades. 

BALESWOXXN. 

In  July,  1870,  a  saleswomen's  society  was  organized  in  New  York 
to  cooperate  with  the  Dry  Goods  Clerks'  Early  Closing  Association, 
formed  a  little  earlier  by  the  men.  Interest  in  the  movement  appears 
to  have  been  kept  at  white  heat  by  letters  to  the  public  journals  from 
one  of  the  female  clerks,  who  signed  herself  "  Netta."  She  also 
issued  the  call  for  the  first  meeting  and  distributed  the  circulars. 
On  the  evening  of  organization  she  addressed  the  meeting  with 
"  earnest  feeling,"  and  referred  to  the  policy  of  some  proprietors  of 
large  stores,  who  "  turned  away  excellent  saleswomen,  native  citizens, 
and  filled  their  places  with  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  girls, 
who  were  reported  as  being  willing  to  work  for  lower  wages,  but 
who  wore  diamonds  and  costly  silks." (*) 

'  The  Revolution,  February  24,  1870,  and  Workingman's  Advocate^  February 
]2,  1870. 

*  American  Workman,  February  26,  1870. 
«  WorkIngman*B  Advocate,  April  16,  1870. 
'  The  Revolution,  August  4,  1870. 
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window,  comb  their  hair,  read  a  book,  converse  together,  and  fre- 
quently contribute  articles  to  the  press. 

Then  there  were  two  powerful  opposing  parties,  and  everything 
connected  with  factory  life  was  a  party  issue.  In  the  favored  days 
of  factory  life  the  fairest  women  in  New  England  were  employed 
in  the  mills,  but  every  one  of  them  had  a  home  to  go  to  in  tne  hot 
summer  months. 

The  corporations  built  boarding  houses  for  their  operatives.  They 
reduced  wages  and  added  another  loom.  Again  they  cut  down  and 
added  still  another  loom.  Again  and  again  this  was  repeated  until 
now  a  girFs  work  is  six  and  seven  looms.  Formerly  a  piece  of 
cloth  measured  30  yards.  Now  there  are  12  more  addea  to  it  at  the 
same  price.  We  working  Women  will  wear  fig-leaf  dresses  before 
we  will  patronize  the  Cocheco  Company.  (•) 

But  the  strike  was  lost  and  the  union  disappeared. 

A  remarkable  organization  of  female  weavers  was  formed  in  Fall 
River  in  January,  1876.  The  weaver's  union,  composed  of  men,  had 
voted  to  accept  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent.  But  the  women  imme- 
diately called  a  meeting  of  their  own,  at  which  all  males  excepting 
reporters  were  excluded,  and  voted  to  strike  against  the  reduction. 
They  decided  to  strike  first  against  only  three  mills  and  accept  the 
reduction  elsewhere  "  under  protest,"  in  order  to  support  those  on 
strike.  They  planned  to  solicit  strike  funds  throughout  the  Eastern 
States. 

Fortunately  for  the  women  the  male  weavers,  encouraged  by  their 
action,  decided  to  join  in  the  movement.  The  required  "  two  weeks' 
notice  "  was  given  the  manufacturers  in  the  three  mills  selected,  in 
order  that  the  strikers  might  receive  their  wages  without  waiting  for 
the  monthly  pay  day.  The  manufacturers  were  powerless  to  order  a 
general  lockout,  for  only  in  case  of  a  strike  were  their  contracts  void. 
Three  thousand  five  hundred  looms  and  156,000  spindles  were  stopped 
by  this  strike.  Three  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifteen  strikers, 
male  and  female,  were  supported  by  the  unions.  Public  meetings 
were  held  throughout  New  England,  at  which  strikers  of  both  sexes 
spoke.    Work  was  resumed  late  in  March.    The  strikers  won.(*) 

PRINTERS. 

The  International  Typographical  Union  claims  to  have  been  the 
first  national  trade  union  to  admit  women  to  membership  on  an  equal 
footing  with  men.  However,  it  was  not  until  June,  1869,  that  this 
equality  of  opportunity  was  granted.  And  it  was  granted  then  only 
upon  the  most  urgent  and  persistent  appeal  of  the  women's  typo- 
graphical union  of  New  York.  This  women's  union  had  been  organ- 
ized in  October,  1868,  after  years  of  opposition  to  the  entrance  of 
women  into  the  printing  trade. 

«  The  Revolution,  January  13, 1870,  and  American  Workman,  January  22, 1870. 
>  History  of  tbe  Fall  River  Strike,  1875,  by  O.  H.  Baxter. 
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tones  because  their  labor  was  so  much  cheaper  than  men's,  bat  this 
order  of  things  is  reversed  in  the  burnishing  trade,  where  the  women 
earn  more  than  the  men."(«) 

Miss  MacNamara  complained  that  the  union's  scale  of  prices,  which 
had  been  sanctioned  by  the  several  employers  as  the  permanent  stand- 
ard, was  being  cut  in  some  establishments  by  the  employment  of  men, 
who  agreed  to  work  at  a  lower  price.  "  With  a  little  unity  and  sup- 
port of  the  females  by  the  males,"  she  said,  "  we  can  raise  the  associ- 
ation to  its  former  position,  without  which  we  can  hardly  exist." 
She  was  willing,  she  said,  to  devote  time  and  money  toward  advanc- 
ing the  interests  of  the  trade. 

Another  young  woman  cited  an  instance  where  a  man  offered  to 
burnish  a  water  pitcher  for  only  62  cents,  when  a  girl  working  in  the 
same  shop  demanded  the  association's  price,  75  cents.  In  answer  to 
the  charge  made  by  the  men  that  the  women  were  not  sufficiently 
interested  to  attend  the  meetings  regularly,  she  replied  that  the  ladies 
could  not  come  there  week  after  week  and  sit  patiently  to  hear  men 
swearing  and  using  foul  language.  (<>) 

LATTNDRY  WORKERS. 

Perhaps  no  organization  of  woman  workers  has  been  more  effective 
in  the  trade-union  sense  than  was  the  Collar  Laundry  Union,  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  during  this  period.  Troy  then,  as  now,  was  the  center  of  the 
laundry  industry.  The  industry,  in  addition  to  the  commonly  under- 
stood laundry  processes,  includes  as  well  the  manufacture  of  cuffs, 
collars,  shirts,  and  waists.  The  general  organization  of  the  trade 
to-day  is  known  as  the  Shirt,  Waist,  and  Laundry  Workers'  Interna- 
tional Union. 

As  early  as  April,  1866,  the  laundresses  of  Troy  had  a  prosperous 
union,  which  was  influential  in  keeping  up  the  prices  in  that  work. 
Their  spirit  may  be  imagined  from  their  action  in  contributing  $1,000 
to  the  aid  of  the  Troy  iron  molders,  then  on  strike  against  a  reduc- 
tion in  wages.  (*)  In  1868,  also,  they  contributed  $500  to  aid  the 
striking  bricklayers  in  New  York.(^) 

According  to  contemporaneous  accounts,  the  work  of  the  Troy 
laundry  women  was  "  to  stand  over  the  washtub,  over  the  ironing 
table,  with  furnaces  on  either  side,  the  thermometer  averaging  100 
degrees,  for  wages  averaging  from  $2  to  $3  a  week."  "At  last,"  said 
one  writer,  "  they  formed  a  trade  union  whereby,  through  their  own 

«  Worklnpiiian's  Advocate,  June  13,  18G8. 

» Ibid.,  April  28,  ISaS. 

«  Tne  Revolution,  October  8,  18G8. 
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exertions  and  their  faithfulness  to  their  organization,  they  increased 
their  wages  to  $8  to  $14  per  week  by  working  on  an  average  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  hours  a  day."(*) 

In  1868  the  thanks  of  the  National  Labor  Congress  were  unani- 
mously tendered  Miss  Kate  MuUaney,  chief  directress  of  the  Troy 
union,  for  her  indefatigable  exertions  in  the  interest  of  working 
women,  and  she  was  made  national  organizer  of  women  for  the 
National  Labor  Union,  apparently  the  first  appointment  of  the  kind 
in  American  labor  history.  (*) 

In  May,  1869,  the  Troy  union,  composed  of  about  400  laundresses, 
made  a  demand  for  a  further  increase  of  wages.  The  demand  was 
met  with  the  most  bitter  opposition  of  the  employers,  who  not  only 
refused  to  advance  wages,  but  joined  together  in  a  determined  effort 
to  break  up  the  organization. 

The  Laundry  Workers'  Union  was  regarded  by  many  of  the  men  as 
"  the  only  bona  fide  female  union  in  the  country  "  at  that  time,  and 
the  trade  unions  of  Troy  took  up  their  cause  with  a  will.  The  mold- 
ers,  who  remembered  how  loyally  and  liberally  the  women  unionists 
had  stood  by  them  three  years  before,  now  voted  $500  a  week  to  sup- 
port the  women  in  their  strike.  («) 

This  strike  excited  universal  interest.  A  mass  meeting  brought 
out  7,000  people,  and  even  the  merchants  and  professional  people  of 
Troy  extended  substantial  sympathy  and  support, (*)  But  the  em- 
ployers crushed  the  union. 

One  outcome  of  the  struggle  was  the  establishment  of  a  cooperative 
"  Union  Linen  Collar  and  Cuff  Manufactory,"  under  the  direction  of 
Kate  MuUaney,  president  of  the  Union.  The  girls  found  a  friend  in 
the  New  York  merchant  prince,  A.  T.  Stewart,  who  offered  to  take 
all  of  their  goods  and  place  them  immediately  upon  the  market.  (•) 

The  laundresses  of  San  Francisco,  finding  their  work  failing  on 
account  of  the  underbidding  of  the  Chinese,  formed  in  January,  1869, 
a  •'  Women's  Cooperative  Anti-Chinese  Laundry  Society."  They 
went  to  work  energetically  and  solicited  the  signatures  of  all  the  laun- 
dry women  of  San  Francisco  and  made  their  wants  known  through 
the  public  press.  (^) 

«  American  Workman,  August  7,  1809. 

^Proceedings  National  I^bor  Congress,  New  York,  1868. 

c  Worklngman's  Advocate,  June  26,  1860. 

'American  Workman,  July  10,  1869;  Great  Industries  of  the  United  States, 
1872,  p.  616. 

^  Worklngman's  Advocate,  December  2,  1869,  and  the  Revolution,  March  24 
and  April  28,  1870. 

t  Worklngman's  Journal  (San  Francisco),  quoted  In  Worklngman's  Advocate, 
November  27,  1809. 
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SHOE  W0BKS&8  (DATTGETEBB  OF  ST.  C&I8PIH). 

A  spectacular  strike  involving  several  hundred  women  shoe  stitch- 
ers of  Lynn,  Mass.,  occurred  during  February  and  March,  1860. 
Discontent  was  general  on  account  of  the  reduction  of  wages  follow- 
ing the  panic  of  1857.  Early  in  March,  during  a  snowstorm,  5,000 
men  and  1,000  women  of  Lynn  and  neighboring  shoe  towns  marched 
through  the  streets  of  Lynn  in  grand  procession  with  bands  of 
music  and  appropriate  banners,  demanding  better  conditions.  One 
hundred  special  policemen  were  appointed  and  a  special  detachment 
of  police  was  sent  from  Boston,  but  there  was  little  rioting.  («) 

A  feature  of  this  strike  was  an  immense  mass  meeting  of  women  at 
Lyceum  Hall.  "  Gigantic  placards  were  posted  on  the  walls  of  the 
city  announcing  the  meeting,  and  calling  upon  those  individuals  who 
had  no  particular  desire  to  become  slaves  to  come  forth,  despite  the 
storm,  and  meet  their  countrywomen  in  conclave."  (^) 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  1,800  women  present  favored 
the  protest.  A  poem,  "  The  Song  of  the  Shoemakers'  Strike,"  added 
much  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour. 

The  strike  resulted  in  a  compromise  with  the  manufacturers,  and 
in  the  formation  of  a  shoe-workers'  union. 

"  The  Daughters  of  St.  Crispin,"  composed  of  women  shoe  workers, 
was  the  only  women's  trade  union  in  the  United  States  having  a 
national  organization.  The  first  convention  was  held  July  28,  1869, 
at  Lynn,  Mass.,  with  30  delegates  present,  representing  the  local 
lodges  at  Lynn,  South  Abington,  Stoneham,  Danvers,  North  Easton, 
and  North  Bridgewater,  Mass. ;  Auburn,  Me. ;  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  San 
Francisco,  Cal. ;  Chicago,  111.;  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.(<') 

The  order  had  been  initiated  by  the  union  men  of  the  trade  known 
as  Knights  of  St.  Crispin,  in  answer  to  a  petition  from  some  of  the 
young  women  in  the  shoe  factories.  The  convention  was  held  to 
determine  future  principles  and  policies  and  to  form  the  grand  lodge. 
Temporary  organization  was  effected  by  choosing  Miss  Carrie  Wil- 
son, of  Lynn,  president,  and  Miss  Abbie  Jaques,  of  Lynn,  secretary.  (<^) 

By  December  of  the  same  year  the  number  of  lodges  was  reported 
as  24,  of  which  number  14  were  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  towns  of 
Lynn,  Danvers,  Stoneham,  Cochituate  Village,  South  Abington, 
North  Bridgewater,  North  Easton,  Marlboro,  Abington  Center, 
Natick,  Worcester,  Hudson,  and  Boston.  The  remainder  were  in  the 
States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  California.    The  largest  local  was  at  Roch- 

«  Lewis  and  Newhall  Annals  of  Lynn,  p.  459. 
>  Frank  Leslie's  Weekly.  March  17,  ISGO. 
e  American  Workman,  August  7,  ISGU. 
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ester,  with  about  400  members.  The  Lynn  local,  the  largest  in  New 
England,  had  a  membership  of  860  out  of  nearly  2,000  women  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  in  that  town.  Applications  were 
on  file  for  the  organization  of  14  new  locals  in  as  many  different  cities, 
including  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Toronto.  (•) 

The  second  convention  of  the  National  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
Daughters  of  St.  Crispin  was  held  at  Stoneham,  Mass.,  April  12  to 
14,  1870.  Thirty  delegates  were  present  from  13  locals  in  6  different 
States,  and  communications  were  received  from  many  of  the  lodges 
in  other  States. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  at  this  convention  were  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Whereas  the  common  idea  among  employers  has  been  and  still  is 
that  woman's  labor  should  receive  a  less  remuneration,  even  though 
equally  valuable  and  efficient,  than  is  paid  men  even  on  the  same 
qualities  of  work ;  and 

Whereas  in  every  field  of  human  effort  the  value  and  power  of 
ormnization  is  fulfy  recognized:  Therefore  be  it 

liesolved  by  this  National  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Daughters  of  St. 
Crispin^  That  we  demand  for  our  labor  the  same  rate  of  compensa- 
tion for  equal  skill  displayed,  or  the  same  hours  of  toil,  as  is  paid 
other  laborers  in  the  same  branches  of  business;  and  we  regard  a 
denial  of  this  right  by  anyone  as  a  usurpation  and  a  fraud. 

Resolved^  That  we  condemn  and  promptly  veto  one  sister's  making 
a  percentage  on  another  sister's  labor. 

Resolved^  That  we  assure  our  fellow-citizens  that  we  only  desire 
to  so  elevate  and  improve  our  condition  as  to  better  fit  us  for  the  dis- 
charge of  those  high  social  and  moral  duties  which  devolve  upon 
every  true  woman. (*) 

The  officers  elected  at  this  convention  included  Miss  M.  M.  Wal- 
bridge,  of  Stoneham,  Mass.;  Miss  Nancy  Whitmore,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.;  Miss  Hartford,  of  Dover,  N.  H.;  Mrs.  M.  E,  Bosworth,  of 
South  Abington ;  Mrs.  Fitz,  of  Worcester ;  Mrs. .  F.  R.  Jones,  of 
Stoneham;  Miss  Carrie  Wilson,  of  Lynn;  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Lane,  of 
Boston. 

In  1871  brother  knights  in  both  Syracuse  and  Baltimore  went  on 
strike  in  sympathy  with  the  daughters  who  were  discharged  for 
belonging  to  a  trade  union. (<') 

The  Utica  daughters  gave  a  festival  on  June  27,  1871,  which  was 
pronounced  a  great  success, (^)  and  on  the  following  Fourth  of  July 
they  joined  with  the  knights  in  a  celebration  and  procession.  (•)  About 
the  same  time,  at  a  special  meeting  of  Lodge  No.  71,  Knights  of  St. 

«  Boston  Traveler,  quoted  in  American  Workman,  December  2G,  1869. 

»  American  Worliman,  April  30.  1870. 

«  Utica  Daily  Observer,  AprU  12  and  15,  1871. 

*  Ibid.,  June  28,  1871. 

•  Ibid.,  July  5,  1871. 
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Crispin,  of  Utica,  a  delegation  from  Faithful  Lodge,  No.  23,  Daugh- 
ters of  St.  Crispin,  presented  the  senior  knight  and  the  junior  knight 
each  with  a  gavel  and  bouquet  of  flowers.  They  also,  as  a  mark  of 
special  esteem,  extended  the  same  courtesy  to  one  of  their  employers 
who  had  formerly  been  prominent  in  the  shoemakers'  union.  («) 

The  third  convention  was  held  in  New  York,  May  9  to  13,  1871. 
The  30  subordinate  lodges  were  well  represented.  Miss  Martha  Wal- 
bridge  and  Mrs.  Frances  Jones,  both  of  Stoneham,  Mass.,  were 
elected,  respectively,  first  grand  directress  and  grand  secretary. 
Other  officers  elected  at  the  same  time  represented  locals  at  Rochester, 
Elmira,  Utica,  Lynn,  and  Baltimore.  (^) 

The  Chicago  Workingman's  Advocate  was  adopted  as  the  official 
organ  of  the  craft.  (^) 

A  fourth  convention  was  held  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  beginning  May  14, 
1872,(*)  and  the  organization  for  two  years  more  gave  evidence  of 
at  least  local  activity.  In  October,  1872,  in  the  fii'st  number  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  Crispin  Monthly  Journal,  reference  is  made  to  a 
Baltimore  Daughters  of  St.  Crispin  lodge  of  400  members.  The  list 
of  national  officers  was  published  as  late  as  April,  1874, («)  but  the 
organization,  in  common  with  other  national  trade  unions,  had 
practically  disappeared  as  a  result  of  the  industrial  depression  be- 
ginning in  1873. 

In  January,  1876,  the  women  shoe  workers  of  Lynn,  according  to 
the  Lynn  Record  of  January  30,  held  meetings  and  reorganized  the 
local  lodge  of  the  Daughters  of  St.  Crispin  with  an  initial  member- 
ship of  200.  But  the  organization,  as  such,  never  regained  its  old- 
time  strength,  although  many  of  its  members  carried  with  them  into 
the  assemblies  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  a  knowledge  of  unionism  that 
greatly  aided  the  leaders  of  that  movement. 

«  Utica  Daily  Ol>sorvor.  July  7,  ISTl. 

*  Workinpinan's  Advocate.  Jiiiio  .*J,  1871. 
«  Utica  Daily  OI)server,  May  IS.  1871. 

*  American  Workman,  May  18,  1872. 

*  Cooper's  New  Monthly. 
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CHAPTER  V, 

WOMEN  DT  THE  KITIOHTS  OF  LABOE. 
GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  KIHGHTS  OF  LABOR. 

The  Knights  of  Labor  was  the  first  laz^ge  organisation  to  system- 
atically encourage  the  admissiosi  of  women  to  meomberahip  on  an 
equal  footing  and  with  equal  powers  with  men.  This  widely  known 
union  was  organized  as  a  secret  society  among  the  garment  workers 
of  Philadelphia  in  1869.  With  a  slow  growth  during  the  first  dozen 
years,  followed  by  a  marvelous  upward  sweep  in  membership  that 
reached  600,000  in  the  middle  eighties,  and  a  subsequent  decline,  it 
has  furnished  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  experiment  in  ^^  agi- 
tation, organization,  and  education." 

The  founder  of  this  union,  Uriah  S.  Stevens,  when  he  called  his 
half  dozen  trusted  friends  about  him  on  a  bendi  in  Faimiount  Park, 
in  Philadelphia,  one  Sunday  afternoon  in  1869,  laid  down  in  sub- 
stance the  general  broad  principles  of  the  order  which  t^i  years  later, 
in  the  words  of  Solon,  the  Grecian  lawgiver,  became  the  oi^niea- 
tion^s  motto :  "'  That  is  the  most  perfect  government  in  which  an  in- 
jury to  one  is  the  concern  of  all."  As  a  secret  order,  with  a  ritual 
patterned  after  that  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  it  grew  steadily  b«t 
slowly  during  the  first  ten  years.  Then,  at  the  first  national  conv^oi- 
tion  in  1878,  a  movement  was  started  to  make  its  appeal  wider  and 
its  hold  stronger  upon  the  working  class. 

The  plan  of  organization  was  as  simple  as  the  membership  wae 
complex.  Each  local  union  was  required  to  have  ten  or  more  mem- 
bers, at  least  three-fourths  of  wh(mi  must  be  wageworkers  or  farmers. 
Five  or  more  locals  could  unite  and  form  a  district  assembly.  Dele- 
gates from  both  local  and  district  unions  formed  the  international 
organization  or  general  assembly. 

The  principle  of  organization  (<>)  was  directly  opposed  to  uniting 
in  single  local  unions  the  membership  of  single  erafte.  The  chief 
purpose  was  to  bring  into  each  local,  and  through  delegates  1o  tiie 
district  and  general  assemblies,  representatives  of  masy  different 
trades  and  callings  in  order  that  they  might  through  such  association 
be  so  drawn  together  as  to  recognize  their  fundamental  principle: 
"  That  is  the  most  perfect  government  in  which  an  injury  to  one  is 

^  Constitution  adopted  January  1  to  i«  187&. 
49460'— S.  Doc.  645.  61-2,  vol  10 yS  *  '^^^ 
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the  concern  of  all."  This  broad  fraternal  policy,  while  expressly 
excluding  all  dealers  in  intoxicating  liquors,  and  likewise  lawyers, 
bankers,  professional  gamblers,  and  stock  brokers  as  opposed  to  the 
best  interests  of  such  a  movement,  could  not  long  exclude  from  its 
sanctuaries  the  discussion  of  the  problem  of  women  in  industry. 

The  introduction  of  machinery  had  made  possible  a  much  greater 
division  of  labor  in  the  principal  manufacturing  industries.  Proc- 
esses formerly  mastered  by  men  through  years  of  apprenticeship  were 
now  quickly  learned  by  women  in  as  many  weeks.  And  women  were 
accustomed  to  receiving  lower  wages.  Into  the  factories  formerly 
dominated  by  skilled  workmen  now  came  an  increasing  throng  of 
women  and  children.  And  these  women  and  children,  marching  into 
and  through  the  ranks  of  the  workers,  created  big  problems  for  them- 
selves.   But  they  did  more  than  that.    They  displaced  men. 

When  men,  long  accustomed  to  look  upon  their  skill  as  ^^  a  capital 
which  no  one  can  take  away,"  find  their  occupation  slipping  from 
them,  they  offer  open  resistance.  This  losing  fight  against  the  forces 
of  industrial  evolution  furnishes  one  of  the  most  pathetic  chapters 
in  all  labor  history.  Weavers  no  longer  smash  looms.  Opposition 
to  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized as  worse  than  futile.  But  the  struggle  for  readjustment  goes 
steadily  on.  And  when  the  men  in  the  Knights  of  Labor  combined 
this  natural  struggle  for  existence  with  the  lofty  humanitarian  doc- 
trines of  the  founders  of  that  order,  the  admission  of  women  to  the 
ranks  of  organized  labor  was  accelerated  by  a  twofold  purpose. 

When  women  in  large  numbers  entered  the  field  of  "  gainful  occu- 
pations," they  faced  problems  which  clearly  entitled  them  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  organization.  But  the  men,  over  and  above 
the  usual  motives  for  united  action,  felt  the  strong  impulse  of  self- 
preservation  in  their  accustomed  occupations.  They  had  passed  the 
period  when  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  marshaled 
even  a  respectable  following.  But  this  problem  was  more  compli- 
cated. The  more  recent  invaders  were  their  own  wives,  sisters,  and 
daughters.    Clearly,  an  injury  to  one  was  the  concern  of  all. 

The  preamble  to  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  first  national  con- 
vention of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  January,  1878,  included  on  this 
subject  two  significant  provisions.  One  called  for  the  prohibition  of 
the  employment  of  children  in  workshops,  mines,  and  factories  be- 
fore attaining  their  fourteenth  year.  The  other  gave  as  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  the  order :  "  To  secure  for  both  sexes  equal  pay 
for  equal  work." 

The  founder  of  the  order,  at  the  second  national  convention  in 
1879,  asked  for  the  formulation  of  an  emphatic  utterance  upon  the 
subject  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  "  Perfected  machinery,"  he 
said,  "persistently  seeks  cheap  labor,  and  is  supplied  mainly  by 
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women  and  children.  Adult  male  labor  is  thus  crowded  out  of 
employ  and  swells  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  or  at  least  the 
underpaid."  (•)  A  representative  from  Ohio  presented  a  resolution 
providing  that  working  women  might  become  members  of  the  order 
and  form  assemblies  under  the  same  conditions  as  men.  The  resolu- 
tion was  reported  favorably  by  the  committee  on  laws,  passed  by  the 
convention  by  a  vote  of  14  to  6,  and  then  laid  upon  the  table  until 
the  meeting  of  the  next  annual  convention.  Shortly  after  this,  in 
May,  1880,  the  Journal  of  United  Labor  appeared  as  the  private 
official  organ  of  the  membership,  and  with  a  change  in  name  to  the 
Journal  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  in  1889,  has  continued  down  to 
the  present  time  as  their  vehicle  of  periodical  expression.  From  the 
beginning  it  advocated  thorough  and  perfect  organization  of  all 
wageworkers. 

At  the  annual  convention  in  1880  resolutions  introduced  by  rep- 
resentatives from  several  different  States  led  to  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  prepare  a  ritual  and  regulations  for  the  formation  of 
special  assemblies  composed  of  women  members.  But  this  committee 
made  no  report,  as  the  presiding  officer  decided  at  the  following  con- 
vention that  separate  forms  were  unnecessary. 

From  the  close  of  that  session  in  September,  1881,  dates  the  ad- 
mission of  women  to  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  the  growth  of  female 
membership  from  that  time  on  was  marked.  No  girls  under  16  years 
of  age  were  admitted.  It  has  been  claimed  that  Mrs.  T.  V.  Powderly, 
wife  of  the  grand  master  workman  at  that  time,  was  the  first  woman 
to  join  the  order.  The  first  local  union  composed  entirely  of  women 
was  Garfield  Assembly,  ¥o.  1684,  of  Philadelphia,  organized  Septem- 
ber 30, 1881.  Mrs.  George  Rodgers,  of  Chicago,  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  district  master  workman. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  WOMEN'S  WORK. 

At  the  convention  in  1885,  on  motion  of  Miss  Mary  Hanafin,  a 
saleswoman  of  Philadelphia,  it  was  voted  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  collect  statistics  of  women's  work.  The  committee  was 
immediately  appointed  by  the  general  master  workman  and  con- 
sisted of  the  three  woman  delegates.  Miss  Mary  Hanafin,  Miss  Mary 
Stirling,  both  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mrs.  Lizzie  H.  Shute,  of  Haver- 
hill, Mass.  During  the  first  year  the  work  of  the  committee  was 
merely  preliminary,  but  circulars  were  sent  to  locals  composed  of 
women.  The  answers  received  indicated  that  the  average  length  of 
the  working  day  was  ten  hours.  The  average  wage  was  $5  a  week, 
except  in  the  shoe  trade,  which  was  "  more  lucrative.** 

The  committee  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  while  they  considered 
the  above  conditions  far  from  encouraging  as  to  the  condition  of 

'Proceedings,  September  1^  to  ^ ISPl^,  ^.\<;^ 
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women  already  organized,  it  would  mean  luxury  to  those  who  had  not 
felt  the  benefit  of  organization.  At  the  next  annual  convention,  at 
Sichmond,  Va.,  in  1886,  there  were  16  women  delegates  out  of  a 
total  of  660.  Chairman  Powderly  appointed  all  of  the  woman  dele- 
gates as  a  committee  to  consider  the  first  annual  report  of  the  special 
committee  of  three  on  woman's  work.  They  reported  to  the  con- 
vention that  they  had  formed  "  a  permanent  organization,  the  object 
of  which  will  be  to  investigate  the  abuses  to  which  our  sex  is  sub- 
jected by  unscrupulous  employers,  to  agitate  the  principles  which 
our  order  teaches  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  and  the  abolition  of 
child  labor."  They  elected  officers  from  among  their  own  number, 
empowered  to  appoint  subcommittees  in  every  district.  The  officers 
elected  were  Mary  Hanafin,  president;  Mary  O'Reilly,  vice-presi- 
dent; Nellie  Hardison,  treasurer;  and  Leonora  Barry,  general  in- 
vestigator. They  also  included  a  provision  that  the  expenses  of  the 
conmiittee  and  the  salary  and  expenses  of  the  general  investigator 
should  be  paid  by  the  general  assembly.    The  report  was  so  adopted. 

From  this  time  on  the  history  of  women  in  the  Knights  of  Labor 
is  best  reflected  in  the  story  of  Mrs.  T^onora  M.  Barry,  general 
investigator  of  woman's  work  and  wages.  In  1879  she  was  left  a 
young  widow  with  three  children,  the  baby  less  than  a  year  old. 
Her  eyesight  failed  and  she  had  to  give  up  dressmaking.  She  went 
into  a  hosiery  mill  at  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  The  first  day  she  earned 
11  cents;  the  first  week,  65  cents.  She  was  somewhat  disturbed  by 
conditions  as  she  found  them.  She  was  particularly  incensed  by  the 
insults  to  which  she  found  young  girls  were  obliged  to  submit  in 
order  to  hold  their  jobs.  Then  she  heard  /or  the  first  time  of  the 
"  K.  of  L."  She  was  attracted  by  the  "  Equal  pay  for  equal  work  " 
slogan,  and  threw  herself  into  the  movement. 

When  the  famous  Richmond  convention  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
assembled  in  1886,  Mrs.  Leonora  M.  Barry,  "  machine  hand,"  Amster- 
dam, N.  Y.,  was  one  of  five  representatives  from  District  Assembly  65, 
which  comprised  52  working  local  assemblies  with  a  total  paid-up 
membership  of  9,214.  She  was  appointed  general  investigator,  with 
the  understanding  that  she  was  to  devote  her  whole  time  to  the 
work,  keep  a  correct  record  of  all  cases  acted  upon,  and  report.  The 
committee  on  woman's  work  had  already  created  more  than  usual 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  the  spectacular  growth  of  the  order  at- 
tracted to  the  organization  many  strong  women  who  hoped  to  secure 
its  cooperation  in  various  schemes  for  social  betterment.  Among 
these  women  may  be  mentioned  Helen  Wilmans,  Elizabeth  Boynton 
Harbert,  and  Frances  E.  Willard. 

But  by  far  the  most  active  worker,  and  the  one  selected  for  her 
special  fitness  for  the  task  of  interesting,  organizing,  and  educating 
the  working  women,  was  Leonor»>  ^•^rry.    The  chief  officer  of  the 
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Knights  of  Labor  in  his  address  to  the  annual  convention  in  1887, 
said: 

The  general  assembly  acted  wisely  in  creating  the  office  of  general 
investigator  of  women^  work,  and  in  making  a  selection  of  the  mem- 
ber to  fill  that  important  position  the  convention  made  no  mistake. 
I  can  not  speak  too  highly  of  the  energy  and  ability  displayed  by 
•  the  general  investigator.  From  the  places  she  has  investigated,  I  hear 
the  most  flattering  reports  of  her  management,  and  the  disclosures 
that  have  been  made  to  her  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  strengthen  my 
belief  that  the  office  should  be  made  permanent  and  the  sphere  of 
usefulness  of  the  department  increased.  If  from  no  other  than  a 
selfish  standpoint,  the  women  of  America  must  have  the  protection 
of  the  men  in  the  labor  movement,  and  those  of  the  sex  engaged  in 
the  work  of  securing  statistics  or  information  concerning  women's 
work  and  wages  must  have  the  full  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  the 
men  in  this  order.  («) 

The  general  investigator  in  briefly  summarizing  the  story  of  her 
activities  during  the  first  year  turned  in  an  official  report  covering 
eight  closely  printed  pages.  (^)  She  had  opened  her  campaign  against 
the  unfavorable  conditions  surrounding  women  in  manufacturing 
industries  by  personal  investigations,  which  promised  to  enliven 
public  opinion  on  the  question.  But  this  work  was  stopped  short. 
lA  the  first  place,  she  did  not  possess  legal  authority  to  make  thorough 
investigations  of  establishments  where  the  owners  were  opposed  to 
the  Knights  of  Labor;  but  the  necessity  for  this  independent  work 
was  supposed  to  be  greatly  diminished  through  the  founding  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  and  a  full  score  of  State  bureaus  of 
labor  statistics,  as  a  result  of  previous  agitation.  In  the  second 
place,  when  she  learned  that  sister  knights  who  got  permission  of 
their  employers  to  take  her  through  the  mills  lost  their  positions  as 
a  result,  she  refrained  from  visiting  such  establishments.  Thence- 
forth, although  she  continued  to  furnish  information  to  factory  in- 
spectors, her  activities  were  largely  directed  toward  further  work 
of  education  and  organization.  During  this  first  year  she  organized 
several  new  local  unions,  visited  more  than  30  different  cities,  and 
spoke  before  unions  and  to  the  public  at  least  100  times. 

She  found  the  women  poorly  organized  ii>-most  cities.  "  In  Pitts- 
burg," she  reported,  "  their  condition  is  similar  to  that  of  all  others 
who  are  unprotected — small  pay  for  hard  labor  and  long  hours. 
While  the  cause  of  their  lack  of  interest  in  organized  labor  is  largely 
due  to  their  own  ignorance  of  the  importance  of  the  step,  yet  much 
blame  can  be  attached  to  the  neglect  and  indifference  of  their  brother 
toilers."  At  Providence,  R.  I.,  she  visited  and  instructed  about  30 
local  unions  to  which  women  were  attached,  and  reported  that  organ- 

«  Proceedings  General  Assembly,  October  4,  to  19, 1887,  p.  1587. 
» Ibid.,  pp.  1581-1688. 
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ization  here  was  suffering  from  much  the  same  disease  as  in  other 
places  visited — ^"inward  dissensions,  neglect,  and  indifference."  In 
Baltimore  she  found  the  men  well  organized,  but  the  women  were 
scarcely  organized  at  all.  '^  If  there  is  one  cause  more  than  another 
that  fastens  the  chains  on  Baltimore  working  women  it  is  their  fool- 
ish pride,  they  deeming  it  a  disgrace  to  have  it  known  that  they  are 
engaged  in  honest  toil.  It  will  take,"  she  added,  ^'  a  great  deal  of 
teaching  and  education  to  overcome  this,  as  it  is  for  the  most  part 
inherent."  In  several  cities  she  investigated  the  condition  of  sewing 
women  and  found  them  in  about  the  same  tragic  situation  that  their 
predecessors  were  when  Mathew  Carey  issued  his  famous  report  more 
than  half  a  century  earlier. 

In  1887  the  general  investigator  was  made  a  general  officer  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  with  an  office  at  the  headquarters  of  the  order  in 
Philadelphia.  She  was  instructed  by  the  convention  to  "  collect  all 
information  possible  as  to  the  condition  generally  of  working 
women."  She  was  given  power  to  employ  needed  clerical  assistance, 
and  her  compensation  was  fixed  at  $12  a  week  in  addition  to  traveling 
expenses. 

A  concise  report  of  Leonora  Barry's  second  year  of  activity  as  in- 
vestigator of  woman's  work  occupies  16  printed  pages  in  the  records 
of  that  year.  She  did  more  lecturing  than  investigating,  but 
neglected  neither  wherever  she  found  an  opportunity.  The  field  of 
investigation  but  recently  entered  by  many  Grovernment  labor  bureaus 
and  State  factory  inspectors  was,  now  that  a  sufficient  public  senti- 
ment had  been  aroused  to  warrant  it,  occupied  by  several  sympathetic 
writers  like  Nell  Nelson,  Ethel  Allen,  and  Eva  Gay,  who  were  uncon- 
sciously following  in  the  footsteps  of  "  Shirley  Dare  "  and  Virginia 
Penny,  of  the  previous  generation  of  writer  reformers.  Consequently, 
the  women  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  felt  justified  in  turning  their 
attention  more  and  more  to  the  work  of  education  and  organization. 
And  Leonora  Barry,  acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  her  superior 
officer  and  guided  by  the  turn  of  circumstances,  gave  full  play  to  her 
exceptional  fitness  for  the  work.  In  the  eleven  months  from  Novem- 
ber, 1887,  to  October  1,  1888,  there  came  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  to  the  office  of  the  woman's  department  537  applications  for 
her  presence  as  organizer.  Two  hundred  and  thirteen  appointments 
were  filled  by  actual  service.  Nearly  100  different  cities  and  towns 
were  visited  in  the  interest  of  women  workers,  several  new  assemblies 
of  women  were  organized,  and  about  100  lectures  were  delivered  be- 
fore meetings  of  the  members  and  the  general  public  Communica- 
tions requesting  advice  and  information  numbered  789,  all  of  which 
were  answered  from  the  office  through  the  secretary,  Mary  A. 
O'Reilly,  a  burler  from  the  cotton  mills  of  Providence,  R.  I.  Nine- 
teen   hundred    circulars,  wri^  ~    printed,  were    distributed. 
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Ninety-seven  telegrams  were  received  and  answered.  The  expenses 
of  the  whole  department  during  the  eleven  months  was  a  little  more 
than  $2,000. 

At  this  time  (1888)  the  number  of  women  in  the  order,  as  nearly 
as  could  be  determined,  was  between  11,000  and  12,000.  They  rep- 
resented the  following  trades:  Tailoresses,  tobacco  workers,  clerks, 
shoe  workers,  waitresses,  printers,  glass  packers,  domestics,  textile 
workers,  dressmakers,  farmers,  sdiool-teachers,  laundresses,  watch- 
case  makers,  students,  authoresses,  editors,  rubber  workers,  agents, 
music  teachers,  milliners,  operators,  type  dressers,  eyelet  makers, 
hatters,  tack  makers,  and  squib  makers. 

In  Detroit  the  women  members  represented  the  shoe  and  tobacco 
industries.  In  Minneapolis  the  woman's  local,  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives from  various  trades,  had  grown  steadily  from  the  time 
of  its  organization  in  May,  1884.  At  Toledo  there  were  two  locals 
of  women,  but  comparatively  few  women  workers  were  organized. 
At  Findlay,  Ohio,  a  new  assembly  was  organized.  At  Allentown, 
Pa.,  with  the  exception  of  about  half  of  the  300  employed  in  the  silk 
mill,  none  of  the  women  were  organized.  Few  women  were  organ- 
ized at  Reading,  although  organization  had  given  them  material 
benefits  in  the  past.  In  Baltimore  the  movement  was  backward.  At 
Troy,  where  then,  as  now,  women  were  employed  principally  in  the 
shirt,  collar,  cuff,  and  laundry  industry,  the  organizations  which 
at  one  time  included  thousands  of  women  had  been  disrupted 
through  the  effects  of  the  Ide's  strike  and  lockout.  The  textile 
workers  of  Philadelphia  were  also  becoming  thoroughly  disorganized. 
The  woman's  local  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  organized  the  preceding  year 
by  the  general  investigator  with  a  membership  of  107,  maintained  a 
secret  existence  on  account  of  frequent  threats  of  discharge  on  the 
part  of  employers  who  refused  to  tolerate  unionism  of  the  open  kind. 
At  Dubuque,  Iowa,  two  women's  unions  had  secured  many  benefits. 
The  chief  industry  furnishing  employment  to  women  was  repre- 
sented by  several  overalls  factories.  Previous  to  organization  the 
operatives  here  were  charged  25  cents  per  week  for  machine  power 
and  compelled  to  buy  their  own  thread,  needles,  and  oil.  The  union 
changed  all  this,  thereby  effecting  an  increase  in  wages  of  about  15 
per  cent.     Fire  escapes  were  also  placed  on  both  sides  of  the  factories. 

At  Rockford,  111.,  the  women  complained  that  they  were  not 
allowed  to  make  over  $1.25  a  day  in  the  watch  factory,  which  fur- 
nished the  principal  employment.  A  large  number  of  women  in  the 
Elgin  watch  factory  were  organized.  Few  women  were  members  of 
the  union  in  Cleveland  and  in  Springfield,  Ohio.  At  Detroit  a  cloth- 
ing manufacturer  posted  notices  of  special  union  meetings,  and  urged 
upon  his  employees  the  need  and  value  of  organization  among  women. 
Conditions  in  this  establishment  were  eixoeedingly  good.    At  Norris- 
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was  changed  to  "  general  instructor  and  director  of  woman's  work." 
Her  salary  was  raised  to  "  $4  per  day  for  six  days  in  the  week,  and 
expenses." 

The  work  of  the  following  year  included  visits  to  upward  of  80 
different  cities  and  towns  from  Rhode  Island  to  Colorado,  and  the 
delivery  of  more  than  100  lectures.  Incidentally,  half  a  dozen  new 
women's  locals  were  organized,  and  the  membership  in  many  old 
local  unions  was  increased.  But  the  work  of  the  general  instructor 
was  by  no  means  confined  to  women  and  children.  Wherever  she 
went  strong  appeals  were  made  to  all  working  people  on  the  ground 
that  the  time  when  the  interests  of  the  toiling  masses  could  be  sepa- 
rated on  sex  lines  was  past. 

In  January,  1889,  she  spoke  to  the  Pennsylvania  legislators  at 
Harrisburg  in  the  interest  of  her  factory  inspection  bill.  This  bill 
became  a  law  May  20,  1889,  and  was  directed  against  the  child  labor 
of  Pennsylvania.  It  passed  the  senate  without  change,  but  was 
amended  in  the  house.  Miss  Mary  O'Reilly,  who  for  three  years 
was  Mrs.  Barry's  secretary,  was  afterward  deputy  factory  inspector 
for  six  years  until  marriage  led  her  to  abandon  the  work.  Her  faith- 
fulness and  eflSciency  are  abundantly  recorded. 

In  February  and  March,  1889,  Mrs  Barry  toured  the  Southern 
States  in  a  speaking  campaign  that  included  the  principal  mill  and 
mining  towns  from  Richmond  to  New  Orleans  and  north  to  Louis- 
ville. "  Southern  women,"  she  said,  "  are  as  much  in  need  of  the 
protection  that  organization  gives  and  the  knowledge  acquired  by 
such  association  as  the  women  of  any  other  part  of  the  country." 
She  saw  the  advance  of  manufacturing  industries  into  the  New 
South,  and  twenty  years  ago  threw  out  an  urgent  warning  against 
the  coming  curse  of  child  labor  there. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  of  May,  1889,  she  spoke  in  the  interest 
of  working  women  before  a  convention  of  the  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  in  Denver,  Colo.  In  the  evening  she  visited  a 
leather  workers'  assembly.  During  the  next  two  weeks  she  spoke 
many  times  before  meetings  of  working  people  in  Colorado,  and 
before  leaving  the  State  organized  women's  locals  at  Denver  and 
Leadville,  and  addressed  a  mass  meeting  of  Union  Pacific  employees 
on  the  22d.  For  her  work  in  Leadville,  Colo.,  the  knights  presented 
her,  upon  leaving,  with  testimonials  of  their  appreciation. 

Five  weeks  later  she  organized  a  woman's  local  of  hat  trimmers  at 
Danbury,  Conn.  At  New  London  she  found  a  union  of  250  members. 
30  of  whom  were  women,  with  a  labor  hall  nicely  furnished,  a  read- 
mg  room,  and  a  piano.  From  Waterbury  to  Naugatuck,  a  distance 
of  about  6  miles,  20  loyal  women  unionists  drove  with  her  to  an 
advertised  meeting,  while  according  to  her  written  records  of  the 
occasion  '^  hundreds  of  people  living  within  sight  of  the  hall  eitb^ 
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stayed  at  home  or  fell  over  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  secure  seats 
at  a  10-cent  show  that  was  running  in  the  town."  To  meet  this  and 
similar  imhappy  contingencies,  where  the  sending  of  lecturers  was 
a  waste  of  time  and  money,  she  made  a  recommendation  based  on 
the  proposition  that  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  tongue,  and  from 
this  suggestion  there  grew  a  wide  distribution  of  leaflet  and  pamph- 
let literature.  However,  while  admitting  that  she  had  been  too 
sanguine  in  her  hope  of  welding  together  the  working  women  of  the 
nation,  she  advised  that  instead  of  supporting  a  woman's  department 
more  lecturers  be  put  in  the  field  to  tell  why  women  "  should  organize 
as  a  part  of  the  industrial  hive,  rather  than  because  they  are  women." 
To  meet  the  evil  of  sweatshop  competition  she  urged  organized  labor 
to  create  an  effective  demand  for  labeled  goods. 

As  a  result  of  three  years'  active  work  as  an  organizer  and  student 
of  women  in  industry  she  gave  as  her  opinion  that  women  workers 
suffer  much  more  than  men  in  the  movement  that  brings  them  into 
the  new  channels  of  industry  where  the  rapid  introduction  of  "  wage- 
saving  machinery"  has  opened  new  lines  of  competition.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  peculiar  condition  she  ascribed  in  part  to  woman's 
natural  pride  and  timidity,  coupled  with  the  restrictions  of  social 
customs,  which  deter  her  from  making  the  same  open  struggle  com- 
mon among  men.  She  noticed  also  a  striking  lack  of  industrial 
training  among  girls,  which  throws  upon  the  labor  market  "  an 
army  of  incompetent  women "  who  are  compelled  to  work,  but 
"  who  have  little  or  no  practical  knowledge  of  any  particular  trade 
or  branch  of  trade  to  enable  them  to  make  the  demand  that  com- 
petent labor  would  be  justified  in  making."  Those  with  ambition  and 
ability  to  raise  themselves  to  higher  standards  of  living  she  found 
deterred  from  so  doing  by  "  the  ignorant,  the  apathetic,  and  the 
hopeless  who,  through  long  years  of  endurance,  have  acquired,  as 
a  sort  of  second  nature,  the  habit  of  submission  and  acceptance  with- 
out question  of  any  terms  offered  them,  with  the  pessimistic  view  of 
life  in  which  they  see  no  ray  of  hope."  Although  every  effort  had 
been  made  to  perfect  and  extend  the  organizations  of  women,  the 
results  had  been  disappointing.  Those  having  steady  employment, 
fairly  good  wages,  and  comfortable  homes  refused  to  see  anything 
in  organization  outside  of  self-interest,  and  felt  no  obligation  to 
help  less  fortunate  coworkers.  Again,  many  women  were  restrained 
from  joining  labor  unions  by  foolish  pride,  prudish  modesty,  and 
even  religious  scruples.  And  finally,  said  Mrs.  Barry,  "  a  prevailing 
cause  which  applies  to  all  who  are  in  the  flush  of  womanhood,  is  the 
hope  and  expectancy  that  in  the  near  future  marriage  will  lift  them 
out  of  the  industrial  life  to  the  quiet  and  comfort  of  a  home." 
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All  of  these  factors  she  ascribed  to  the  effect  of  conditions  sur- 
rounding women  in  the  past  and  present.  The  path  to  improvement 
she  thought  must  be  one  of  constant  agitation  and  education. 

But  organized  agitation  under  the  Knights  of  Labor  was  becoming 
less  and  less  feasible.  At  the  next  annual  session,  in  1890,  was  dis- 
cussed the  advisability  of  selling  the  official  home  of  the  order.  The 
four-storv  brownstone  structure  at  814  North  Broad  Street,  Philadel- 
phia,  which  had  been  purchased  in  1886  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $50,000, 
now  seemed  less  desirable  than  money  for  ordinary  running  expenses. 
The  business  of  the  treasurer's  oflSce,  which  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
July  1,  1887,  amounted  to  over  half  a  million  dollars,  had  dropped 
to  about  one-fifth  of  that  amount. 

The  membership  of  the  order,  which  in  earlier  years  had  been 
itemized  and  dwelt  upon  in  fond  detail,  was  no  longer  mentioned 
except  in  the  most  general  way.  And  the  interest  in  women's  organi- 
zations suffered  with  the  general  decline.  The  fourth  and  last  year 
of  the  woman's  department,  while  directed  as  formerly  by  the  most 
consistent  leader  in  that  work,  was  not  reported  in  the  official  pro- 
ceedings of  1890.  A  brief  letter  expressing  the  interest  and  good 
wishes  of  the  general  instructor  and  pleading  for  the  continuance  of 
the  department  was  read  at  the  convention.  It  was  signed  "L.  M. 
Barry  Lake."  Marriage,  the  most  universal  obstacle  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  working  women,  had  drawn  this  experienced  and  enthusiastic 
woman  organizer  away  from  the  field  of  industrial  life  to  the  quiet 
and  comfort  of  a  home. 

The  good  will  of  the'  representatives  toward  this  department  was 
shown  in  a  unanimous  vote  to  appoint  to  this  office  the  only  woman 
delegate  in  1890,  but  she  declined  the  responsibility,  and  thus  ended 
the  history  of  the  woman's  department  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

PROPORTION  OF  WOMEN  TO  MEN. 

Owing  partly  to  the  feature  of  secrecy  and  partly  to  the  natural 
difficulties  encountered  by  the  statisticians  within  the  order  itself,  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  secure  data  on  the  proportion  of  women  to 
men  in  the  membership  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  The  best  reports 
for  this  purpose  were  prepared  by  District  Assembly  No.  30,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  were  intended  for  its  members  only. 

District  Assembly  No.  30,  for  several  years  the  largest  district  as- 
sembly in  the  order,  was  organized  on  August  13,  1879,  at  Boston. 
At  that  time  there  were  but  7  local  assemblies  in  Massachusetts.  In 
the  summer  of  1882  an  additional  local  was  added  to  the  roll,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year  the  list  had  grown  to  15.  In  1883  the  number 
was  increased  to  45  and  in  1884  to  80  locals.  Then  17  locals  in  Essex 
Ciounty  withdrew  to  form  District  Assembly  No.  77.    But  the  growth 
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of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  Massachusetts  was  even  more  rapid  than 
in  most  States,  and  in  1886  the  wave  of  discontent  swelled  the  mem- 
bership to  80,000.  However,  a  further  loss  in  membership  was  caused 
in  1886  and  1887  by  the  sudden  popularity  of  trade  districts,  which 
are  modifications  of  trade  unions.  District  Assembly  No.  30  was 
severely  drawn  upon  by  the  organization  of  Knights  of  Labor  Na- 
tional Trade  Districts  of  Painters,  Shoemakers,  Horse  Railroad  Men, 
Bookbinders,  Clothing  Workers,  and  Leather  Workers.  Reports 
were  regularly  received  from  only  about  one-third  of  the  local  assem- 
blies in  the  district,  and  of  this  number  only  about  one- fourth  of  the 
60  trades  reported  women  members.  But  more  than  4,000  women 
were  included  in  the  reports  by  trades  each  quarter.  Moreover,  the 
statistician's  statement  for  the  year  and  a  half  preceding  January, 
1887,  indicates  that  no  less  than  13,200  women  had  been  admitted  to 
the  Knights  of  Labor  in  Massachusetts  during  those  eighteen  months. 
The  leading  trades  in  point  of  female  representation  were  naturally 
in  the  shoe  and  textile  industries,  which  together  furnished  about 
four-fifths  of  the  woman  members  in  Massachusetts.  Until  1887  the 
shoeworkers  were  first  in  numbers.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year 
reports  from  about  one-third  of  the  local  unions  included  1,847  wo- 
men members  from  this  trade.  Beginning  in  1887,  the  textile  indus- 
tries for  several  years  furnished  the  largest  number  of  female  mem- 
bers. 

These  statements  of  membership,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  for 
Massachusetts,  where  women  have  long  been  the  larger  element  in 
the  population  and  where  factory  industries  were  earliest  developed. 
Probably  one-seventh  of  the  total  membership  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  for  the  whole  country,  too,  was  in  Massachusetts. 

At  the  eighth  annual  convention  of  District  Assembly  No.  30,  in 
January,  ISSO,  113  local  assemblies  were  represented  by  231  delegates, 
13  of  whom  were  women.  Beginning  with  April  the  statistician 
made  quarterly  reports  for  the  last  nine  months  of  the  year  1886. 
In  July  he  received  reports  from  21,256  men  and  4,931  women,  out  of 
the  total  membership  of  about  80,000.  Out  of  57  trade  groups  in- 
cluded in  this  quarterly  report,  16  included  4,931  women,  as  indicated 
in  the  third  column  of  the  table  below. 

Three  months  later,  in  October,  1886,  he  received  reports  from  136 
of  the  440  local  assemblies  in  the  district.  These  reports  were  clas- 
sified into  54  occupational  groups,  13  of  which  included  4,009  women, 
as  indicated  in  the  fifth  column  of  the  table  below.  Of  52  trades 
reported  in  the  returns  from  140  locals  in  January,  1887,  14  included 
4,038  women,  as  indicated  in  the  seventh  column  of  the  table  following. 
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MEN  AND  WOMEN  INCLUDED  IN  EACH  QUARTERLY  REPORT  TO  DISTRICT  ASSEMBLY 
NO.aO, KNIGHTS  OP  LABOR,  BY  OCCUPATIONS  IN  WHICH  WOMEN  WERE  EMPLOYED 
APRIL  TO  DECEMBER,  1886. 


Oocapation. 

July, 

1886. 

October,  1886. 

January,  1887. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Ote^  maVwif 

377 
209 

66 

8 

94 

37 

5 

28 

6 

Clerks. 

ri^H^k  TnakATS  -  - . . ,  -  - . 

200 

Cordage  workers 

147 

40 

Catteis 

64 

6 

DFBSSDlftkeTS  .....•..•...■•••.............. 

36 
206 
818 

Dyers 

S8 
1,249 

Factory  oDeratives  (not  classifted) 

2,037 
311 

1,542 
5 

1,454 

758 

Jewelers 

Mattress  makers 

34 

3,02/ 

99 

44 

680 
25 

36 

2,675 

166 

76 

70 

57 

MiscellanfK>!is 

1,923 

231 

278 

Nail  aid  tw^k  mRkersi . . , , 

19 

Opticians  X 

175 
84 

6 
23 

6 

PsDer  makers 

3 

PMtf -box  makers 

30 

105 

1,682 

4.'.8 

638 

82 

69 

Robber  workers 

331 

6,677 
98 

675 
14 

266 

392 

5,344 

91 

21 

1,103 

143 

48 
6,742 

34 

Shoe  workers 

1,847 

Bilk  workers 

Spinners r .....  r ,.  r  - .... . 

962 

37 

Siraw  workers 

113 
46 

145 
2 

Tailors 

WetchTPftkers ,.,,,.-,,,,-.,,, 

85 
701 

4 

Weavers 

8o2 

964 

995 

Total 

4,931 

4,009 

4.038 

/ 

This  membership  was  distributed  over  150  different  industries,  with 
their  subdivisions.  There  were  nearly  400,000  workers  of  both  sexes 
in  Massachusetts  at  this  time,  and  only  about  one-fourth  of  them 
were  organized  in  the  Knights  of  Labor.  For  evei-y  woman  member 
there  were  about  seven  men. 


WOMAN  DELEGATES  TO  NATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

The  influence  of  women  in  the  Knights  of  Labor  can  not  be  accu- 
rately judged  from  records  of  their  activity  as  officials,  as  members 
of  committees,  or  as  representatives  in  conventions.  But  such  rec- 
ords indicate  the  attitude  of  the  men  toward  their  sister  members 
and  in  many  other  respects  offer  the  means  for  comparison  with  simi- 
lar activities  in  other  labor  organizations. 

Women  first  appeared  as  delegates  in  the  national  conventions  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor  in  1883.  In  this  convention,  which  was  the 
seventh  in  the  history  of  the  order.  Miss  Mary  Stirling,  a  shoe  worker 
of  Philadelphia,  was  one  of  eight  representatives  from  District  As- 
sembly No.  1.  Miss  Stirling  was  appointed  grand  venerable  sage 
for  the  session,  took  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the  meeting  and 
in  the  election  of  officers,  and  received  three  votes  for  general  worthy 
foreman.  Miss  Kate  Dowling,  of  Eochester,  was  also  elected,  but  did 
not  attend. 

In  1884  two  women  delegates.  Miss  Mary  Hanafin,  saleswoman  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Miss  Louisa  M.  Eaton,  of  Lynn,  were  present. 
Miss  Eaton  was  appointed  grand  venerable  sag|(&«   M\^'&^\v^^ccs>LNj^r^ 
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an  active  part  in  the  work  upon  the  convention  floor  and  managed  a 
jurisdiction  fight  against  a  male  organizer  with  such  skill  that  she 
completely  worsted  her  opponent.  She  represented  Garfield  Assem- 
bly No.  1684,  the  pioneer  woman's  local,  of  which  she  was  a  charter 
member. 

Nine  months  after  their  organization  one  of  the  largest  shoe  manu- 
facturers in  Philadelphia  discharged  from  the  shop  in  which  the 
Garfield  Assembly  was  organized  the  grievance  committee  and  every 
officer  employed  there.  The  men  in  the  Knights  of  Labor  who  had 
encouraged  them  to  organize  by  assuring  them  that  no  officer  would 
be  victimized  now  advised  them  not  to  resist  their  employers.  But 
the  women  contended  that  unless  they  established  a  precedent  to  pre- 
vent others  from  being  treated  in  the  same  manner  wholesale  dis- 
criminations would  soon  discourage  all  union  organization.  They 
therefore  took  up  the  fight  with  the  manufacturer,  and  after  a  bitter 
struggle  succeeded  in  reinstating  every  one  of  their  members. 
Shortly  afterwards  another  manufacturer  discharged  all  of  his 
woman  employees  who  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  Labor.  One  of 
these  women,  who  had  been  in  his  service  eight  years,  found  she  could 
not  get  employment  elsewhere.  She  had  been  the  first  to  join  the 
union.  The  officers  of  the  Garfield  Assembly,  by  an  urgent  exhorta- 
tion, prevented  its  members  from  taking  the  places  of  those  dis- 
charged, but  the  employer  filled  their  places  with  nonunion  girls. 
When  the  names  of  these  strike  breakers  were  later  submitted  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Garfield  Assembly,  they  were  promptly  blackballed. 
In  the  interest  of  these  nonunion  girls  a  rival  organization  was 
planned  by  some  of  the  men.  A  charter  was  actually  issued,  but  un- 
der a  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  superior  officers,  who  were 
deceived  into  believing  that  450  girls  sought  admission.  Only  12 
joined.  As  a  result  of  Mary  Hanafin's  speech  the  convention  voted 
to  transfer  these  12  members,  with  their  fee,  to  the  Garfield  Assembly. 
Miss  Hanafin  was  nominated  for  general  worthy  foreman,  but 
declined. 

In  1885  there  were  three  women  delegates.  Mary  Stirling  was 
again  appointed  grand  venerable  sage ;  Mrs.  Lizzie  H.  Shute,  a  shoe 
stitcher  from  Haverhill,  Mass.,  was  one  of  seven  repri^sentatives 
from  District  Assembly  No.  30,  and  Mary  Ilanafin  offered  the  mo- 
tion that  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  all  three  as  a  committee  to 
collect  statistics  of  women's  work.  Miss  Hanafin  received  two  votes 
in  the  election  of  a  third  member  of  the  executive  committee. 

At  the  special  session  held  at  Cleveland  in  June,  1886,  Mrs.  Shute 
acted  as  grand  venerable  sage.  Miss  Ilanafin  read  an  address  in 
reply  to  one  received  from  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 
**  In  all  our  assemblies,  local,  district,  state,  trade,  and  general,"  she 
said^  ^^  woman  has  an  equal  voice,  when  a  member,  with  her  brother 
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knights  in  the  making  and  administration  of  the  laws  of  our  order. 
We  believe  this  equality  has  never  before  been  accorded  by  any 
organization  of  labor."  Then,  with  characteristic  trade-union  frank- 
ness, she  added : 

Seeking,  as  our  order  does,  to  protect  and  educate  woman  and 
emancipate  her  from  wage-labor  slavery,  we  welcome  the  address 
of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  as  an  evidence  of 
recognition  from  an  organization  devoted  to  the  i-escue  of  man  from 
the  life  and  fate  of  a  drunkard  to  an  organization  pledged  to  emanci- 
pate both  man  and  woman  from  a  system  which,  by  the  exhaustiveness 
of  toil  and  inadequate  compensation,  creates  drunkards. 

At  the  next  regular  convention  at  Eichmond,  Va.,  in  1886,  there 
were  16  women  present.  The  representation  was  as  follows:  Mrs. 
Leonora  M.  Barry,  machine  hand,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. ;  Maggie  Burk, 
shoe  worker,  Marlboro,  Mass;  Sallie  Dennington,  weaver,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ;  Mary  A.  Ferry,  dressmaker,  Milf ord.  Mass ;  Mary  Hanafin, 
saleswoman,  president  conmiittee  on  woman's  work,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  Nellie  Hardison,  shoe  stitcher,  Lynn,  Mass. ;  Mollie  Lee,  seam- 
stress, St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  Annie  F.  Moran,  shoe  worker,  Natick,  Mass. ; 
Nellie  McDonald,  shoe  operator,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Bridget  O'Keefe, 
ironer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mary  A.  O'Reilly,  burler,  Providence, 
R.  I. ;  Mrs.  George  Rodgers,  housekeeper,  Chicago,  111. ;  Mary  Stirling, 
shoe  worker,  secretary  committee  on  woman's  work,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Emma  F.  Slater,  weaver,  Manayunk,  Pa.;  Mary  L.  Ward, 
weaver,  Taunton,  Mass. ;  Mary  E.  Wilson,  weaver,  Olney ville,  R.  I. 

It  was  at  this  convention  that  Mary  Hanafin  and  her  supporters 
succeeded  in  getting  the  woman's  department  established,  and  it  was 
here  that  Mrs.  Leonora  Barry,  who  had  been  serving  on  the  com- 
mittee on  education,  was  elected  general  investigator.  Mary  Stirling 
received  seven  votes  for  chairman  of  the  general  cooperative  board. 

Prominent  also  among  the  active  workers  in  this  convention  was 
Mrs.  George  Rodgers,  of  Chicago,  already  mentioned  as  the  first 
woman  master  workman  of  a  district  assembly.  She  organized  a 
working  woman's  union  in  Chicago  in  the  middle  seventies,  and  for 
two  years  was  its  presiding  oflScer.  For  seven  years  after  1880  she 
was  a  delegate  to  the  State  Trades'  Assembly  of  lUmois,  and  a  dele- 
gate from  the  local  assembly  to  District  Assembly  No.  24,  Knights 
of  Labor,  in  Chicago,  four  years.  She  was  also  judge  of  the  district 
court.  Knights  of  Labor,  where  her  rulings  were  marked  by  ability  of 
a  high  order.  The  mother  of  12  children,  she  went  as  a  delegate  from 
Chicago  to  the  Richmond  convention  in  1886,  bearing  in  her  arms  a 
girl  babe  2  \v^eks  old.  As  a  mark  of  their  appreciation  of  this 
infant's  early  devotion  to  the  cause,  the  convention  voted  it  the 
highest  numbered  badge  (800),  and  presented  it  with  a  valuable  gold 
watch.  Mrs.  Rodgers  was  nominated  for  general  trea&Mt^<^x^  \ss3\» 
declined* 
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In  1887  only  two  women  attended  the  convention  as  accredited 
delegates — ^Mrs.  Sarah  R.  Crawford,  insurance  agent,  of  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Hollensworth,  school-teacher,  of  Fine  Bluff, 
Ark.  Mrs.  Crawford  served  on  the  conunittee  on  Journal  of  United 
Liabor.  Mrs.  Barry  was  also  present,  and  as  general  investigator  of 
woman's  work  was  added  to  the  list  of  general  officers. 

At  the  Indianapolis  session  in  1888  there  were  three  women  repre- 
sentatives in  addition  to  Mrs.  Barry.  They  were  Mary  A.  Burke, 
saleslady,  Bellaire,  Ohio;  Mrs.  S.  R.  Crawford,  insurance  agent, 
Elkhart,  Ind. ;  and  Mrs.  Alzina  P.  Stevens,  journalist,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

In  1889  the  representation,  in  addition  to  Mrs.  Barry,  was  Mrs. 
Alzina  P.  Stevens,  journalist,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Lizzie  Donohue,  silk 
weaver,  Paterson,  N.  J. ;  Catherine  F.  Earn,  housekeeper,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

In  1890,  Mrs.  Stevens  was  the  only  woman  delegate.  She  was 
secretary  of  the  credentials  committee  and  a  member  of  the  press 
committee.  She  was  nominated  for  general  director  of  woman's 
work,  the  whole  convention  rising  to  second  the  nomination,  but  she 
declined  the  honor  and  responsibility. 

In  1891  there  were  two  women  delegates:  Catherine  Kim,  house- 
wife, Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  Mrs.  Anna  Steele,  housekeeper,  Denver, 
Colo.  At  this  convention  a  resolution  was  introduced  by  District 
Assembly  No.  49,  of  New  York  City,  calling  for  the  reestablishment 
of  the  department  of  woman's  work  and  the  devotion  of  a  page  of  the 
Journal  to  the  use  of  the  general  director.  The  committee  reported 
favorably,  but  a  later  amendment  left  the  whole  matter  to  the  execu- 
tive board,  which  body  failed  to  act  upon  it.  During  the  next  four 
years  no  women  delegates  were  sent  to  the  conventions.  In  1896  and 
1897,  Mrs.  Lulu  E.  Ford,  lecturer,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  appeared,  but 
since  that  time  the  conventions  have  been  composed  entirely  of  men. 

WOMEN'S  LOCAL  ASSEMBLIES. 

Women  have  constituted  a  small  percentage  of  the  membership 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor  from  1881  down  to  the  present  time.  But 
the  period  of  greatest  interest  and  importance  fell  within  the  half- 
dozen  years  ending  with  the  convention  of  1887.  A  fairly  trust- 
worthy idea  of  the  growth  and  magnitude  of  the  movement  during 
the  period  of  progressive  development,  1882  to  1887,  may  be  derived 
from  the  following  table,  which  roughly  reflects  the  rapidity  with 
which  local  assemblies  composed  entirely  of  women  were  added  to  the 
order,  the  approximate  dates  of  admission,  as  w^ell  as  the  cities  and 
trades  organized.  It  will,  of  course,  be  remembered,  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  female  membership  existed  in  assemblies  com- 
posed partly  of  men  and  partly  of  women: 
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Numbers  were  not  assigned  to  new  local  assemblies  in  exact  na- 
tnerical  order  and  no  Eiccount  is  taken  of  the  very  large  number  of 
locals  composed  partly  of  men  and  partly  of  women,  but  within  rea- 
sonable limits  the  chronological  and  numerical  arrangements  when 
combined  in  the  table  give  in  concrete  form  an  indication  of  the 
importance  of  organization  among  women  in  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
Ninety-one,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  female  local 
assemblies  in  the  table,  were  made  up  of  "  various  "  trades,  19  more 
were  composed  of  shoe  workers,  and  17  of  mill  operatives.  Twelve 
were  made  up  of  housekeepers.  The  sewing  girls,  the  tailoresses, 
and  the  laundresses  furnished  5  each.  The  knitters,  the  collar  and 
shirt  ironers,  and  the  dress  and  cloak  makers  furnished  i  each.  The 
lintters,  the  «hirt  operatives,  the  paper-box  makers,  and  the  weavers 
furnished  2  each.  Twelve  occupational  groups  had  but  1  local  assem- 
bly each,  composed  entirely  of  women.  They  were  the  bot^binders, 
cari>et  makers,  cigar  makers,  fanners,  feather  curlers,  gold  cutters, 
Government  employees,  lead-pencil  workers,  rubber  makers,  leather 
sewers,  potters,  and  cabinetmakers. 

The  greatest  number  of  women's  local  assemblies  organized  in 
any  one  month  was  27,  in  May,  1886.  The  total  numt>er  of  locals, 
including  those  composed  entirely  of  women,  partly  of  men  and 
jmrtly  of  women,  and  those  composed  wholly  of  men,  organized 
during  the  same  month,  was  877.    This  was  the  high-water  mark  of 
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or^nization  for  all  kinds  of  local  assemblies.  Six  hundred  and 
ninety  locals  were  organized  during  the  previous  month  and  only 
897  during  the  month  following. 

From  this  time  on  organization  activity  steadily  declined,  and  a 
few  months  later  the  monthly  summary  of  new  local  assemblies  was 
dropped  from  the  columns  of  the  official  journal.  This  rapid  de- 
cline, hastened,  of  course,  by  conflicts  with  the  rising  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  proved  the  futility  of  building  up  a  large  organi- 
zation of  working  people  without  carefully  instructing  the  new  mem- 
bership in  the  principles  of  the  order.  This  false  step  in  the  progress 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor  was  to  no  small  extent  due  to  the  payment 
of  organizers  on  a  commission  basis. 

Since  each  organizer  received  for  himself  a  definite  sum  from  the 
charter  fee  of  each  local  assembly  formed  under  his  direction    he 
felt  a  direct  pecuniary  impulse  to  organize  as  many  local  unions  as 
possible  without  regard  to  the  quality  and  understanding  of  the  mem- 
bership.   He  frequently  counted  progress  in  organization  by   the 
amount  of  his  weekly  earnings,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  official  record 
that  one  organizer  established  and  "  instructed "  three  new  local 
unions  in  a  single  evening.    This  temptation  was  responsible  for  the 
formation  of  many  merely  paper  assemblies,  made  up  of  strikingly 
"  various  "  trades  and  interests,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  farmers 
housekeepers,  oyster  shuckers,  and  even  ignorant  Negro  washer- 
women. 

The  danger  of  thus  admitting  to  the  sanctuaries  and  privileges  of 
the  order  these  undisciplined  and  nonsympathetic  elements  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  national  officers.  The  general  master  workman,  in 
February,  1886,  commanded  the  organizers  to  suspend  organization 
of  new  assemblies  for  forty  days  and  devote  their  time  to  educating 
the  membership.  But  many  of  the  organizers  paid  no  more  heed  to 
the  order  than  to  withhold  their  usual  reports  until  the  following 
month.  Disloyalty  and  unbridled  eagerness  to  secure  the  dangerous 
prestige  of  an  organization  merely  large  left  the  machinery  of  the 
order  incapable  of  performing  the  work  required  by  the  large  gains  in 
membership.  All  of  the  disastrous  blows  that  crippled  the  order  as 
a  whole  fell  with  peculiar  force  upon  the  less-experienced  and  less- 
disciplined  element  composed  of  women. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

nrTBODUCTIOH  AVD  SXTMMABT. 
NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  IN  TRADE  nNIONS.(a) 

The  following  report  is  based  upon  information  drawn  from  three 
sources :  First,  a  personal  investigation  of  over  200  local  trade  unions, 
made  in  the  winter  of  1908-9;  second,  schedules  secured  by  corre- 
spondence from  262  others,  covering  the  points  under  consideration; 
third,  returns  from  a  few  local  unions  reported  by  the  State  labor 
bureaus  of  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  and  New  York. 

The  unions  selected  for  individual  study  were  typical  of  the  dif- 
ferent industries  in  which  women  are  organized  at  all.  They  were 
taken  from  every  part  of  the  United  States  and  included  unions  in 
small  towns  as  well  as  in  large  cities.  The  unions  for  which  schedule 
returns  were  received  covered  a  still  wider  and  more  representative 
field,  so  that  the  report  may  be  looked  upon  as  reasonably  inclusive. 

Each  of  these  unions  had  a  female  membership  of  at  least  10,  the 
number  running  from  that  figure  up  into  the  hundreds  and  even 
thousands.  Returns  were  received  from  numerous  other  unions 
having  fewer  than  10  women  among  their  members,  but  it  was  felt 
that  in  such  cases  the  female  membership,  however  important  it 
might  be  to  the  individual  women  concerned,  must  play  so  small  a 
part  in  the  method  and  conduct  of  the  organization  as  to  make  it  a 
negUgible  quantity.  Returns  for  such  unions  have  been  used  only 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  women  in 
trade  unions  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  specified  trades,  the  number  of 
women  belon^^ino^  to  the  unions  having  10  or  more  female  members, 
from  which  direct  reports  were  obtaiived;  also  an  estimate  of  the 
proportion  that  women  form  of  unionized  workers  in  each  trade.  In 
estimating  the  percentage  of  women  of  all  union  members  the  num- 
ber of  women  in  small  unions  of  less  than  10  members  was  added  to 
the  number  in  unions  of  10  members  or  more.  Some  of  the  small 
unions  did  not  report  the  exact  number  of  female  members.  For 
these  an  estimate  was  made  based  on  the  average  number  in  the 
unions  reporting.  The  total  union  membership  used  in  calculating 
the  percentages  was  that  of  all  unions  in  the  specified  trades,  whether 
or  not  thev  wore  affiliated  with  national  unions. 


o  See  also  Supplementary  Statement,  Chapter  IX  of  this  report. 
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In  considering  this  membership  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  statistics,  especially  those  taken  in  and  around  New  York 
C^tj,  were  secured  for  the  most  part  in  190S,  when  many  unions 
were  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  industrial  depression  which 
commenced  in  the  fall  of  1907.  How  severely  this  affect«d  the  unions 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  according  to  returns  made  to  the  New 
York  department  of  tabor,  the  number  of  women  in  unions  in  New 
York  State  fell,  between  September,  1907,  and  September,  1908,  from 
14,231  to  10,698,  a  falling  off  of  24.8  per  cent.  In  the  same  twelve 
months  the  number  of  men  in  unions  in  New  York  State  decreased  from 
422,561  to  361,761,  a  falling  off  of  14.4  per  cent.  The  total  of  63,989, 
therefore,  represents  the  number  of  women  in  unions  at  an  unfavoi^ 
able  period,  when  their  membership  had  fallen  to  a  low  point. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  this  represents  only  the  actual 
membership,  and  that  the  number  of  women  under  the  direct  influ- 
ence and  guidance  of  trade  unions  is  undoubtedly  much  lai^er  than 
this  indicates.  A  notable  example  of  the  discrepancy  between  union 
membership  and  union  influence  is  found  in  a  strike  begun  in  Janu- 
ary, 1908,  in  New  York  City,  by  the  pants  makers.  Five  thousand 
of  these,  joined  by  3,000  knee-pants  makers,  walked  out  from  175 
nonunion  shops  to  enforce  their  demands.  They  enrolled  themselves 
in  the  unions  by  hundreds  daily.  They  won  the  strike,  one  of  the 
most  important  which  has  recently  occurred  in  the  clothing  industry 
of  New  York.  Yet  in  March,  two  months  later,  the  membership  of 
these  two  unions  in  New  York  C  ily  1 ,475,  and  of  this  number 

only  140  were  women.    In  ot  \  union  which  at  the  time 

of  tim  investigation  reported  en  members  bad  won  two 
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months  earlier  an  increase  of  wages  and  other  advantages  for  upward 
of  6;000  employees.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  difference 
between  the  actual  membership  of  a  union  and  the  number  that  it 
influences  is  the  difference  between  an  army  on  a  peace  footing  and 
the  same  army  upon  a  war  footing.  The  approximately  64,000 
women  in  unions  represent  the  peace  basis;  tJie  fighting  basis  is 
many   times   this  number. 

As  the  preceding  table  is  based  on  trades  rather  than  particular 
organizations,  i.  e.,  as  it  includes  the  imions  of  each  trade,  whether 
or  not  they  are  affiliated  with  any  national  unions,  it  is  probable 
that  it  represents  accurately  the  distribution  of  women  trade-unionists 
among  the  different  industries.  In  general  their  distribution  is 
about  what  might  be  expected.  In  the  industries  to  which  women 
have  long  been  admitted  and  in  which  they  are  numerous,  their 
percentage  of  the  union  membership  runs  up  as  high  as  75,  while  in 
others  which  they  have  entered  more  recently  or  in  which  they  are 
found  in  smaller  numbers  their  proportion  sinks  to  almost  nothing. 
In  view  of  the  long  struggle  made  by  the  sewing  women  and  the  mill 
girls  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  one  is  not  surprised  to  see 
that  among  the  garment  makers  and  textile  workers  the  women 
form  a  good  proportion  of  the  union  members.  Among  the  retail 
clerks  and  the  waitresses,  both  occupations  in  which  women  are 
largely  employed,  wages  are  low  and  conditions  often  undesirable, 
and  in  both  the  proportion  of  women  unionists  is  strikingly  small 
,  and  almost  the  same  (4  to  5  per  cent).  In  both  occupations  there  are 
special  conditions,  to  be  considered  later,  unfavorable  to  organization. 

The  preceding  table  shows  the  proportion  women  form  of  the  trade 
union  members  of  each  industry.  Perhaps  a  better  idea  of  the 
extent  of  unionism  among  them  is  given  by  the  table  following, 
which  shows  the  proportion  the  union  members  form  of  the  women 
engaged  in  each  industry.  (•) 

In  this  table  the  number  of  women  unionists  in  each  trade  is  given 
as  estimated  by  the  national  secretaries.  .  In  trades  from  which 
full  reports  were  received  and  in  which  the  women  unionists  were 
somewhat  massed  in  certain  locals,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  very 
little  difference  between  the  number  reported  and  the  number  esti- 
mated; but  in  other  trades,  in  which  the  women  are  scattered  in  very 
small  numbers  through  the  locals,  the  difference  is  much  greater. 

a  This  table  is  not  wholly  accurate,  since  the  classification  of  industries  in  the 
Census  report  is  not  identical  with  that  of  the  unions.  In  the  case  of  laundry  workers, 
the  comparison  is  wholly  impracticable,  as  the  census  includes  laundresses  in  private 
families,  while  the  imions  do  not.  The  age  classification  is  practically  identical, 
as  the  census  gives  only  the  women  16  or  over,  and  imions  rarely  admit  workers  under 
16.  On  the  whole,  while  the  two  sots  of  figures  differ  in  some  particulars,  they  afford 
ft  bads  for  a  rough  comparison. 
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EmUATKD  NUIDCB  OT  WOVEN  IN  UNIONS,  NiniBEB  M  YEABfl  OLD  AND  OVKS 
EHOAOED  IN  THE  TRADE,  FEB  CENT  WHO  ARE  UNION  HEMBERS  OF  WOKEN 
AND  OF  KEN  OCCUPIED  IN  THE  TRADE,  AND  PROPORTION  OF  WOMEN  AND  OF 
HEN  OCCUPfED  IN  THE  TRADE.  UNITED  STATES,  BY  TRADES. 


>  BpacW  Rcpom  ol  Cei 

*  Bp«oU  lUporti  or  Ceosua  OtBoe, 

•  Inctadad  In  Wbsooo  votkin. 

*  Speofal  Reports  of  Cemos  Oflloe, 

•  BpeobI  Reports  of  Ctnaai  ODn, 

This  table  shows  rather  strikingly  the  smaUuess  of  the  actual  num- 
ber of  trade  unionists  as  compared  with  the  number  of  trade  workers 
among  women.  Of  the  total  number  engaged  in  the  trades  under 
consideration  only  3.3  per  cent  belong  to  trade  unions.  This  com- 
parison, however,  is  scarcely  fair,  as  the  census  figures  for  laundresses 
include  a  laige  number  working  only  in  private  families,  among 
whom  no  unions  are  formed.  Also,  under  the  heading  "Miscel- 
laneous," the  census  includes  a  number  of  industries  in  which  no 
effort  has  been  made  to  unionize  the  women.  If  these  two  headings 
are  omitted  and  the  remaining  totals  are  compared,  the  result  is  as 
follows: 


1  specified  tndefl 745,156 

1  specified  trades  who  belong;  to  trade  unions 57,200 


ToUl  number  of  womeD 
Total  number  of  women 
Per  cent  of  women  trade 

Taking  the  trades  separately,  there  are  but  three  in  which  the 
union  members  constitute  one-fifth  or  more  of  the  whole  number  of 
workers,  and  only  five  in  which  they  form  one-tenth  or  more.  Evi- 
dently, in  point  of  number,  trade  union  members  form  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  working  women. 

When,  however,  we  compare  the  proportionate  amount  of  union- 
ism among  women  and  'xown  in  the  above  tables,  it  is  seen 
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that  the  women  are  not  so  far  behind.  Thus,  among  the  book- 
bindersy  one-half  of  those  engaged  in  the  trades  are  women,  and  40 
per  cent  of  the  union  members  are  women.  Among  the  women's 
garment  makers,  women  constitute  62.9  per  cent  of  the  workers  and 
70  per  cent  of  the  union  members;  among  the  hat  and  cap  makers 
they  form  32.4  per  cent  of  the  workers  and  54  per  cent  of  the  union 
members;  and  in  some  other  unions  similar  proportions  prevail. 
Still,  on  the  whole,  their  interest  in  unions  is  plaiioly  less  general  than 
men's. 

LOCAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  WOMEN  IN  TRADE  UNIONS. 

A  word  as  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  women  in  unions 
may  not  be  amiss.  Naturally,  unions  are  more  likely  to  be  found 
where  workers  are  massed  together  than  where  they  are  scattered. 
Hence  the  great  industrial  States  naturally  lead  in  the  number  of 
women  unionists,  though  the  latter  are  found,  more  or  less  exten- 
sively, in  every  State  of  the  Union.  Pennsylvania  is  the  most 
prominent  example  of  a  great  industrial  State  in  which  but  few 
women  are  organized.  The  table  immediately  following  shows  the 
rank  of  the  leading  industrial  States  in  which  women  are  largely 
organized,  and  the  trades  in  which  these  women  are  found. 

NUMBER  (APPROXIMATE)  OF  WOMEN  IN  TRADE  UNIONS  IN  CERTAIN  STATES.  BT 

TRADES. 


TiBde. 


Boot  and  shoe  workers 

Garment  workers 

Laundresses 

Musicians  and  actresses 

Re  tai  1  clerks 

Textile  workers 

Tobacco,  cigar  makers 

Printing  trades  (Including  bookbinders) 

Waitresses 

Another 


Total. 


New 
York(«). 


4n 
3,744 


1,371 

121 

31 

3,877 

1,0W 


1,101 


10,608 


Ml 
chuietts 


8,808 
511 
127 
103 
828 

8,472 
038 
248 
180 
232 


10,122 


niinois 


140 

1,858 

200 

206 

•6 


80 

675 

800 

4,855 


7,862 


Califor- 
nia (»). 


116 

819 

1,765 

150 


14 
321 
350 


3,550 


Missouri 
(•). 


280 

1,416 

11 

76 

105 


40 

85 

55 

243 


2.319 


a  From  reports  of  state  labor  bureau,  1006.    Figures  for  New  YvA  and  Massachusetts  are  for  1908;  those 
for  Missouri  are  for  1907. 
k  From  Information  furnished  by  secretaries  of  only  those  anions  haying  10  or  more  women  memben. 

It  is  rather  curious  to  find  the  number  of  women  trade  unionists 
so  nearly  equal  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  although  the  former 
State  has  much  the  larger  number  of  women  at  work.  Naturally  the 
number  in  unions  depends  somewhat  on  the  number  at  work,  so  the 
above  table  gives  some  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  the  different 
trades  flourish  in  each  State.  Thus,  New  York,  the  great  center  of 
the  garment  trade,  has  more  organized  female  garment  workers  than 
Massachusetts,  Illinois,  and  Missouri  put  together;  Massachusetts  has 
nearly  four  times  as  many  organized  boot  and  shoe  wo!:k&\^  «s^  >^c^s^ 
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to  put  up  with  the  worst  of  conditions,  and  above  all  to  work,  espe- 
(;ially  in  piecework,  at  a  feverish  rate  of  speed,  which  they  can  not 
and  do  not  expect  to  maintain  long.  They  consider  that  they  are  not 
in  their  life  position,  and  are  therefore  mainly  intent  on  getting  what 
they  can  immediately  out  of  the  situation,  planning,  meanwhile,  how 
to  leave  it  most  quickly.  Therefore,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
worse  the  conditions,  the  harder  it  is  to  organize  the  workers,  because 
they  are  the  more  anxious  not  to  improve  but  to  escape  from  the 
situation.  The  secretary  of  a  union  in  one  of  the  lowest  paid  trades 
in  New  York  City  considers  this  one  of  the  maia  obstacles  to  organiz- 
ing girls. 

A  third  effect  is  to  make  women  less  apt  than  men  to  be  interested 
in  a  union  unless  they  can  see  in  it  some  immediate  advantage.  Yet 
many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  benefits  of  trade  unions  do  not  come 
immediately;  they  are  a  matter  of  development.  The  unions  which 
do  most  for  their  members  are  as  a  rule  large  bodies  with  a  carefully 
devised  and  tested  system  of  benefits,  with  large  funds  in  their  treas- 
uries;  and  with  an  organization  strong  enough  to  enable  them  to 
bring  about  collective  bargaining,  with  all  the  advantages  this  brings 
to  the  employee.     And  all  these  things  take  time  to  develop. 

Newly  formed  unions,  on  the  other  hand,  having  in  view  only  the 
immediate  present,  are  frequently  more  of  a  detriment  than  an  aid. 
Exceedingly  unwise  and  disastrous  strikes  have  been  conducted  by 
unions  whose  members,  even  whose  leaders,  sometimes,  have  had 
little  experience  in  unionism.  The  great  strike  of  the  Troy  laundry 
girls  in  1905  was  conducted  by  a  union  organized  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  that  particular  strike,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  union  formed 
in  this  way.  Such  strikes  and  unions  thus  formed  may  be  of  advan- 
tage in  the  way  of  education  and  in  leading  to  more  wisely  organized 
unions,  but  the  immediate  gains  are  often  doubtful.  Now,  as  women 
do  not  expect  to  remain  in  industry  they  look  to  the  immediate 
results  of  membership  in  a  union  more  than  to  anything  else,  and 
unless  the  prospects  of  immediate  advantage  are  clear^  they  care 
little  for  the  organization. 

An  unexpected  result  of  this  principle  is  to  bring  many  women's 
unions  to  a  speedy  termination,  or  at  least  to  a  very  great  diminution 
in  membership,  not  because  of  a  signal  failure  but  because  of  an 
immediate  success.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  women,  more  par- 
ticularly young  women,  have  flocked  into  unions  in  order  to  gain 
some  immediate  end,  or  under  the  influence  of  some  real  or  fancied 
grievance  which  they  have  desired  to  redress.  Then,  having  gained 
their  point,  they  cease  to  have  any  further  interest  in  the  union, 
believing  that  nothing  more  is  to  be  gained  by  membership,  or  at 
least  nothing  more  for  a  time  so  distant  in  the  future  as  not  to  con- 
cern them  personally;  and  so,  in  equally  large  numbers,  they  have 
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aider  themselves  permanentlj  in  industry.  It  is  probable  thftt  this 
condition  is  slowlj  changing.  Within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years 
the  changes  in  industrial  and  especially  in  commercial  methods  hare 
opened  up  to  women  numerous  Unes  of  activity  in  addition  to  the 
factory  work  which;  with  sewing  and  domestic  service,  used  to  con- 
stitute their  main  field.  Marriage  is  coming  to  be  looked  upon  less 
and  less  as  woman's  "sole  career/'  and  at  the  same  time  the  attitude 
in  regard  to  wage  earning  after  marriage  is  changing.  The  tendency 
of  these  movements  is  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  permanency  and 
professionalism  for  woman  as  a  wage-earner,  especially  among  women 
in  the  better  paid  occupations,  which  in  time  may  markedly  change 
her  attitude  toward  industrial  life.  Nevertheless,  such  movements 
make  slow  progress,  and  at  present,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  their 
nonpermanancy  in  industry  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  women. 

There  are  several  minor  reasons,  which  need  but  slight  mention. 
One  is  the  existence  of  social  distinctions  between  the  various  workers. 
Many  educated  and  ambitious  working  women  feel  themselves  **too 
good"  to  join  unions;  they  do  not  wish  to  identify  themselves  with 
the  class  which,  they  suppose,  is  usually  found  in  such  organizations. 
Where  this  abstract  objection  is  not  found  there  are  apt  to  be  concrete 
distractions  in  the  way.  Girl  clerks  in  stores,  in  many  instances,  will 
not  freely  associate  with  girls  working  in  a  factory,  and  if  the  factory 
girk  in  a  certain  town  are  organized,  to  the  miads  of  the  girls  iq  stores 
that  very  fact  is  a  reason  why  they  should  not  be.  In  the  same  factory 
girls  doing  one  kind  of  work  consider  themselves  superior  to  those 
doinj]:  another  and  are  loath  to  join  the  same  union  with  them. 
Bookbinders  often  consider  themselves  as  members  of  a  '  'profession, " 
but  look  upon  the  women  who  feed  the  presses  as  '^working  girls." 
In  department  stores  **sales  ladies"  rarely  consider  themselves  work- 
ing women.  These  and  a  hundred  other  such  arbitrary  and  trivial 
social  distinctions  operate  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  organizing  girls 
and  women.  Similar  distinctions  undoubtedly  exist,  and  possibly  to 
the  same  extent,  among  men,  but  men  have  had  the  necessity  for 
organization  so  continuously  drilled  into  them  that  they  rarely  allow 
such  matters  to  affect  the  question  of  imionism.  In  other  words, 
''class  consciousness"  as  trade-unionists  has  been  much  more  highly 
developed  among  men  than  women. 

The  attitude  of  men's  unions  has  also  had  something  to  do  with  the 
matter.  Until  recently  women  have  been  for  the  most  part  regarded 
by  men  as  intruders  in  the  industrial  field,  and  the  attitude  toward 
them  has  been  one  of  exclusion  rather  than  of  readiness  to  assist  m 
organizing  them.  This  attitude  has  largely  changed,  but  there  are 
other  practical  difficulties,     in  many  industries  women  are  in  too 
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small  a  minority  to  have  a  union  of  their  own  and  mwt  belong  to 
men's  miions  or  to  none  at  all.  But  the  meetings  of  meb's  uuLons 
are  frequently  held  in  halls  which  have  more  or  lees  direct  comwinni- 
cation  with  saloons,  the  men  are  often  rough  in  speech  and  manner, 
and  the  halls  often  thick  with  tobacco  smoke.  Such  conditions  in 
many  instances  deter  women  from  seeking  or  retaining  membership 
in  men's  unions. 

But  more  important  than  any  of  these  is  the  oppositioii  of  employers 
to  the  organization  of  their  women  employees.  Such  opposition  is 
encoimtered  very  generally.  Manufacturers  of  certain  classes  of 
goods  used  mainly  by  working  men  who  demand  the  union  label, 
encourage  the  union,  without  which  they  can  not  have  the  label.  But 
with  this  exception — an  important  one,  indeed — employers  conmionly 
and  most  strenuously  object  to  a  union  among  the  women  they 
employ.  Before  organization,  or  while  a  union  is  still  small,  employ- 
ers rarely  concern  themselves  with  the  matter,  as  the  chances  of  a& 
effective  woman's  union  appear  too  slight  to  concern  them.  But 
when  once  an  organization  has  attained  size  and  strength,  employen 
have  almost  always  set  themselves  to  break  it  up  and  have  usually 
succeeded.  Evidences  of  this  exist  on  every  side  and  will  1m  codt 
sidered  later  in  the  history  of  the  trade-union  movement  during  this 
period. 

These,  then,  are  the  main  reasons  which  have  made  organization 
among  women  difficult.  First,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  inci- 
dental and  transitory  nature  of  woman's  industrial  life;  then  a  miscel- 
laneous group  of  causes,  of  varying  effectiveness;  and  last  in  time  of 
development,  but  next  in  importance  to  the  first  reason,  the  opposi- 
tion and  active  hostility  of  employers.  In  view  of  this  array  of  causes 
it  seems  little  wonder  that  unionism  among  women  has  progressed 
slowly  and  is  not  widely  prevalent. 

GENERAL  COURSE  OF  TRADE-UNIOll  MOVXIOIIT  AM  OHO  WOMBH  SIHCB 

laoa 

Before  taking  up  the  detailed  study  of  women  in  trade  unions,  it  is 
worth  while  to  glance  at  the  general  progress  of  the  movement  since 
the  disruption  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  which  conmienced  about  1890. 
Unfortunately,  statistics  regarding  the  nimiber  of  women  in  trade 
unions  throughout  the  United  States  for  a  series  of  years  do  not  exist; 
only  in  a  few  trades  have  records  for  the  country  at  large  been  kept. 

For  two  States,  however,  New  York  and  Missouri,  we  have  such 
records,  compiled  by  their  state  labor  bureaus.  Since  1894  the  depart- 
ment of  labor  of  New  York  has  published  the  nimiber  of  women  in 
trade  unions  in  the  State,  and  since  1902  has  given  their  distribution 

49460°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2— vol  10 ^10 
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l^  trades.    In  Missouri  the  number  of  woman  in  unions  has  been 
pubUshed  since  1902. 

Taking  New  York  first,  as  the  larger  and  more  representatiTe  State 
and  also  as  publishing  the  more  complete  statistics,  we  have  in  the 
table  following  the  membership,  by  sex,  of  its  labor  oi^anizations  since 
1894: 


(Cam^lad  Irom  mnml  taporW  toi  botlKlDi,  daputmnit  oC  l*bor,  Naw  York.] 


■  Total  membarahlp,  170,IW,  not  ibowD  by  MX. 

The  most  notable  point  about  this  table  is  the  difference  between 
the  course  of  female  membership  in  unions  before  and  after  1902. 
This  year  marks  the  highwater  point  of  women's  union  membership. 
For  five  years  before  it  has  shown  a  steady  growth;  for  six  years 
afterwards,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  year  1907,  there  has  been  a 
steady  decline,  the  membership  having  fallen  off  by  nearly  one-third 
since  1902.  This  decrease  is  ^e  more  striking  wlien  compared  with 
the  figures  for  men  unionists,  which  show  practically  a  continuous 
increase  from  1894  up  to  1908,  when  there  is  a  marked  fall,  due  per- 
haps to  the  industrial  depression  of  1907-8. 

This  decline  b  further  emphasized  by  the  facts  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  gives  the  number  of  women  unionists  by  trades 
for  the  ])eriod,  1902  to  1908.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  decrease  is 
general.  There  are  a  few  unions,  such  as  those  in  the  printing  and 
binding  trades,  the  hat,  cap,  and  fur  workers  and  one  or  two  others, 
which  show  an  increase.  But  the  increase  is  in  every  case  small, 
and  the  unions  in  which  it  is  found  are  not  those  in  which  women, 
are  numerous  as  compared  with  men.  Evidently,  whatever  the  con- 
ditions which  have  caused  the  decrease  of  women  unionists  they  are 
not  peculiar  to  any  one  trade  or  to  one  oarticular  method  of  oi^ani- 
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zation.  The  fact,  too,  that  the  female  membership  has  fallen  off 
while  the  male  membership  has  remained  steady  or  increased,  shows 
that  the  decline  can  not  be  accounted  for  by  any  general  economic 
or  industrial  depression,  as  that  would  haye  affected  both  sexes. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  MEMBERSHIP  OF  WOMEN  IN  LABOR  ORQANI 
ZATI0N8  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  1902  TO  1906,  BY  INDUSTRIES. 

[From  annual  reports  and  bulletins  of  the  department  of  labor,  New  York.] 


Female  members  in  labor  organizations- 

Industry. 

September, 
1902. 

September, 
1903. 

September, 
1904. 

September, 
1905. 

Number. 

Per 

cent 

of 

total. 

Number. 

Per 

cent 

of 

total. 

Number. 

Per 

cent 

of 

total. 

Number. 

Per 

cent 

of 

totaL 

Clothing  and  textiles: 

Boots,  shoes,  and  sloves 

l,08fl 

7,325 

108 

7m 

310 
62 

661 

902 

18 

20.0 
20.8 

3.2 
52.4 
19.9 

1.0 

2.1 

4.3 

.2 

1,209 
6,768 
378 
636 
398 
100 

332 

1,U39 

167 

417 

28.7 
20.0 
9.9 
34.0 
23.6 
.6 

.7 
4.4 

1.6 

8.8 

044 

4,777 

428 

277 

90 

8 

42 

1,059 
131 

330 

22.8 
18.3 
ll.O 
37.8 
7.2 

669 
4,390 

477 
1,120 

88 

16.7 

Garments 

18.3 

Hats,  caps,  and  furs 

12.0 

Shirts,  ooUars,  and  laundry 

Textiles 

76.0 
6.0 

Food  and  liquors 

Metals,  machinery,  etc.  (iron  and 

.1 
4.2 

L4 

8.6 

67 

1,217 

112 

406 

.2 

Printing.  bin^UnK,  fltc . .     

4.6 

Public  employment 

1.2 

Restaurant  and  retail  trade: 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

8.9 

RAtuM  tr^^. . 

343 

1.243 

2,501 

5 

12 

167 

7.2 

10.8 

21.6 

...... 

.0 

644 

2,978 

208 

48 

661 

4.7 

23.9 

.8 

.3 

3.6 

1,332 
2,952 

214 
46 

178 

9.8 

23.9 

.3 

.4 

L6 

782 

2,729 

144 

46 

170 

6.6 

Tobacco 

22.6 

Trmnsportatlon  (tel^raphers) 

Woodworicinf  and  furniture 

.2 
.4 

If  ifloellaneous 

1.7 

Total 

16,600 

4.7 

14,763 

8.7 

12,817 

8.8 

12,266 

3.2 

Female  members  in  labor  organisations- 

Industry. 

September, 
1906. 

September, 
1907. 

September, 
1906. 

Number. 

Per 

cent 

of 

total. 

Number. 

Per 

cent 

of 

total. 

Number. 

Per 

cent 

of 

total. 

Clothing  and  textiles: 

Boot*,  9>»o«!i,  ^nrf  glftve^ , , 

688 
4,290 
377 
700 
199 

17.7 
18.7 

9.4 
36.1 

7.3 

617 

4,390 

1,601 

926 

161 

14.6 
14.7 
18.1 
41.4 
4.8 

471 

3,744 

825 

383 

31 

12.0 

Garments 

18.0 

Hfttn,  trsLVtt,  fki|d  fnrf- 

18.7 

Shirts,  collars,  and  laundry 

37.0 

1.4 

Food  and  liquors 

Metals,  machinery,  etc.  (iron  and  stee 

I) 

29 

1,341 

114 

176 

246 

822 

2,429 

141 

83 

34 

.1 
6.0 
1.2 

3.3 

9.8 

0.1 

20.4 

.2 

.7 

.8 

240 

1,475 

62 

60 

140 

1.390 

2,006 

497 

46 

210 

.7 

6.6 

.6 

1.0 

6.8 

8.6 

21.9 

.7 

.4 

L6 

21 

1,099 

87 

.1 

Printinff.  bindinsc.  etc 

4.4 

Public  employment 

.6 

Restaurant  and  retail  trade: 

Retail  trade 

121 

1.371 

2,377 

(X) 

45 

63 

7.4 

8.1 

Tobacco 

20.6 

Transportation  (telegrapliers) 

.1 

Woodworking  and  fiimiture. 

.4 

.8 

Total 

11,026 

2.9 

14,281 

8.8 

10,606 

2.0 
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MoreoYer,  this  condition  of  affairs  does  not  seem  pecuKar  to  New 
York  State.  For  the  seven  years  for  which  the  Missouri  data  are 
obtainable,  the  figures  stand  as  follows : 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WOMEN  IN  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  MISSOURI, 

1902  TO  1906. 

[From  annaal  reports  of  the  bnma  of  labor  statistics,  MIssoozL) 


Year— 

Number 
of  women 

in  labor 

organixa> 

tions. 

Peroenlag* 
of  women. 

1002 

2,835 
3.305 
2.403 
2.481 
2.117 
2,319 
2,150 

S.6 

1903 

3.4 

1004 

2.0 

1905 



3.a 

1006 

2.6 

1007 

3.0 

1008 

2.8 

Here  1903  instead  of  1902  seems  to  have  been  the  turning  point 
and  the  falling  off  has  not  been  as  marked  as  in  New  York,  but  on 
the  whole  there  has  been  a  fairly  steady  decline  for  the  last  five  years 
for  which  we  have  figures. 

These  are  the  only  places  for  which  definite  and  reliable  data  are 
available,  but  the  same  process  seems  to  be  going  on  elsewhere.  In 
1903  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  31,400  women  trade  unionists 
in  Chicago,  considering  only  the  organizations  composed  solely  of 
women.  (*)  Yet  in  1909  the  president  of  the  Women's  Trade  Union 
League  in  Chicago  estimated  that  there  were  only  10,000  women  in 
unions  of  any  kind  in  that  city,  and  a  somewhat  careful  study  of 
the  situation  in  1908  found  only  7,000  or  8,000.  In  1903  the  Chicago 
unions  composed  wholly  of  women  included  organizations  among 
paper  box  makers,  laundry  workers,  canning  room  employees,  can 
makers,  cracker  packers,  twine  workers,  rubber  workers,  retail  clerks, 
telephone  and  switch  board  workers,  feather  duster  makers,  knitters, 
dyers  and  cleaners,  woven  wire  mattress  makers,  ladies'  garment 
workers,  and  picture  frame  makers.  But  in  1909  such  organizations 
of  women  had  disappeared  from  Chicago  except  for  perhaps  a  nom- 
inal existence  in  one  or  two  cases.  That  organizations  composed 
entirely  of  women  have  vanished  from  16  out  of  25  industries  in 
Chicago  within  a  period  of  six  years  is  a  rather  striking  evidence  of 
decline  of  unionism  among  women. 

The  same  thing  is  observable  to  a  less  degree  in  the  national  bodies. 
In  a  study  of  women  in  trade  unions  made  in  1905,  (*)  fourteen 
national  or  international  organizations  connected  with  the  American 


o Estimate  prepared  by  L.  Grant,  assistant  secretiiry  Chicago  Stato  bureau  of 
arbitration.     See  American  Federation ist,  August,  1903,  page  65G. 

^Belva  M.  Herron:  Labor  Organization  among  Women,  Univereity  of  Illinois 
Bulletin,  Vol.  II,  No.  12,  July  1, 1905  (The  University  Studies,  Vol.  I,  No.  10,  May, 
1905),  p.  7  et  seq. 
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Federation  of  Labor  were  cited  to  which  women  belonged.  In  1909 
there  were  practically  no  women  to  be  found  in  five  of  these  organi-* 
zations — the  Potters'  Union,  the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union, 
the  Bakery  and  Confectionery  Employees'  Union,  the  Building  Em- 
ployees' Union,  and  the  Meat  Cutters'  and  Butchers'  Union.  Every- 
where the  number  of  women  in  imions  appeara  to  have  fallen  off 
recently,  the  reports  from  San  Francisco  alone  presenting  an  excep- 
tion to  this  general  tendency. 

It  seems  safe  to  conclude,  then,  that  during  the  period  under  con- 
sideration the  number  of  women  in  trade  unions  reached  its  maximum 
about  1902  or  1903,  and  has  since  then  strikin^y  diminidied.  The 
decline  in  membership  has  not  been  confined  to  any  trade  or  any  locality. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  found,  at  least  to  anything  like  the  same  degree, 
among  the  men's  imions.  This  fact  seems  to  show  that  it  is  not  due 
to  any  widespread  economic  or  induistrial  cause,  as  this  would  have 
affected  the  men's  unions  also. 

What,  then,  has  so  checked  the  growth  of  imionism  among  women  ? 
Undoubtedly  there  have  been  minor  contributory  causes,  but  the 
principal  reason  appears  to  have  been  the  hostility  of  the  employers. 
Evidences  of  this  abound.  In  the  tobacco  trade  and  to  a  less  extent 
among  the  cigar  makers  the  one  reason  invariably  given  for  the  loss 
df  membership  in  a  local  union  is  that  the  shop  in  which  the  members 
worked  had  been  purchased  by  the  'Hobacco  trust"  which  '*is 
fighting  the  union."  It  is  an  open  secret  that  what  has  reduced  in 
most  cities  the  female  membership  of  the  Commercial  Telegraphers' 
Union  either  to  nothing  or  to  a  barely  nonunal  and  furtive  member- 
ship is  the  attitude  of  the  telegraph  companies,  one  of  which  now 
requires  its  girls  to  declare  that  they  will  not  belong  to  a  union,  while 
the  other,  without  demanding  -a  formal  declaration,  effectually  pre- 
vents them  from  doing  so.  The  reason  everywhere  assigned  by 
rej^resentatives  of  the  Clerks'  Union  for  failing  after  repeated  ^orts 
to  organize  the  women  employees  of  the  department  stores,  is  the 
attitude  of  the  employers.  In  Boston  a  union  of  some  800  members 
was  broken  up  by  the  posting  of  a  notice  by  the  firm  that  its  employees 
must  either  join  its  own  employees'  union  or  quit  work.  To  join 
this  association  meant  to  leave  the  union,  and  as  few  of  the  women 
could  afford  to  lose  their  places  the  union  was  given  up.  In  the  boot 
and  shoe  trade  and  among  the  garment  makers  the  situation  is  the 
same. 

'*It  is  this  antagonism"  of  the  employers,  ''which  has  been  and 
is  causing  us  the  ^eatest  troubles.  At  liacine.  Wis.,  our  members 
were  locked  out  immediately  upon  organizing.  At  Dover,  N.  J., 
they  have  been  locked  out  for  aoout  mne  months.  In  Boston  our 
members  have  now  been  out  for  over  four  months."  (**) 

0  Report  of   Ladies   Garment  Workers'  Union,   American   Federationist,    1903, 
p.  1147. 
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Another  indication  that  the  employers'  hostility  was  a  leading 
cause  of  the  decline  of  unionism  is  shown  by  the  date  at  which  the 
decrease  begins.  From  the  table  on  page  204  it  appears  that  in  the 
earlier  period  striken  ordered  by  women's  organizations  were  infre- 
quent. In  other  words,  the  unions  were  weak  and  attracted  little 
notice.  As  they  grew  stronger,  however,  strikes  for  higher  wages  or 
shorter  hours  or  other  improved  conditions  grew  more  common,  and 
by  1902  we  find  more  than  three  times  as  many  strikes  ordered  by 
women's  organizations  as  in  1900.  In  other  words,  by  this  time  the 
women's  unions  had  become  strong  enough  to  rouse  the  opposition 
of  the  employers,  and  the  rapid  decline  in  the  number  of  strikes  in  the 
following  years  shows  how  successfully  this  opposition  was  exerted. 

Beyond  question  what  has  broken  up  such  large  unions  as  for  a 
time  existed  in  the  canning  departments  of  the  Chicago  meat-packing 
establishments,  or  in  the  shirt  and  waist  factories  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  the  opposition  of  the  employers  concerned.  In  cases  where  a 
union  label  will  help  in  the  sale  of  goods,  employers  often  counte- 
nance a  union  for  the  sake  of  the  label,  but  elsewhere  their  objection 
to  the  organization  of  their  women  employees  is  pronounced  and 
usually  effective.  It  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  fijid  an  instance 
where  a  women's  union  of  any  size  has  been  able  to  maintain  itself 
against  the  opposition  of  its  employers.  The  chief  apparent  excep- 
tions are  the  unions  connected  with  or  morally  supported  by  effective 
men's  organizations. 

It  may  be  asked  why  this  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  employers 
has  not  equally  affected  men's  imions.  It  has  affected  them  and 
most  unfavorably,  but  men's  unions,  having  been  organized  in  most 
cases  long  before  women's,  have  to  some  measure  overcoma  this 
difficulty.  Women's  unions  are  to-day  where  men's  unions  were  a 
third  of  a  century  ago,  and  they  are  now  going  through  just  what 
men's  unions  went  through  then. 

But  there  are  some  special  reasons  why  employers  object  even 
more  strongly  to  unions  among  women  than  among  men.  Not  in- 
frequently unorganized  women  are  an  employer's  main  reUance  in 
keeping  expenditures  low.  In  a  number  of  cases  production  is 
mainly  carried  on  by  women  and  girls,  only  a  few  men  being  em- 
ployed to  do  work  requiring  special  strength  or  skill.  In  many 
branches  of  the  garment  trade,  for  instance,  the  cutting,  wliicli 
requires  strength  and  a  high  degree  of  skill,  is  done  by  men,  and  the 
rest  of  the  work  by  women.  A  similar  situation  is  often  found  in  the 
boot  and  shoe  trade.  In  such  instances  employers  do  not  particu- 
larly object  to  the  organization  of  their  few  men,  to  whom,  as  skilled 
workers,  they  would  in  any  case  have  to  pay  at  least  fairly  high 
wages.    But  when  it  comes  to  organizing  the  women,  with  a  resultant 
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demand  for  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours,  the  matter  is  much  more 
serious. 

In  many  cases,  again,  the  low  wages  at  which  women  will  work 
form  the  chief  reason  for  employing  them  at  all.  There  are,  of  course, 
kinds  of  work,  as  in  teaching,  in  hospital  nursing,  and  in  certain 
mechanical  or  manual  operations  which  require  a  light,  deft  touch, 
etc.,  which  women  can  do  better  than  men.  There  are  also  employers 
who  prefer  women  for  work  in  which  they  are  no  more  efficient, 
perhaps  even  less  so,  than  men,  on  the  avowed  ground  that  the 
latter  are  less  easy  to  manage  and  control.  But  for  many  occupations 
a  woman's  cheapness  is,  so  to  speak,  her  greatest  economic  asset. 
She  can  be  used  to  keep  down  cost  of  production  where  she  is  regu- 
larly employed.  Where  she  has  not  previously  been  employed  she 
can  be  introduced  as  a  strike  breaker  to  take  the  place  of  men  seeking 
higher  wages,  or  the  threat  of  introducing  her  may  be  used  to  avert 
such  a  strike.  But  the  moment  she  organizes  a  union  and  seeks  by 
organization  to  secure  better  wages  she  diminishes  or  destroys  what 
is  to  the  employer  her  chief  value.  Hence  the  marked  objection  of 
employers  to  unions  among  women. (^) 

It  is  not,  of  course,  argued  that  the  opposition  of  employers  is  the 
only  cause  for  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  women  in  unions. 
As  shown  elsewhere,  many  unions  have  lost  membership,  as  among 
the  Chicago  waitresses,  not  because  of  failure,  but  of  success.  Un- 
doubtedly other  unions  have  gone  to  pieces  through  unwise  leader- 
ship, though  such  instances  do  not  seem  to  be  frequent,  partly,  per- 
haps, because  women  are  naturally  conservative,  and  have  very 
seldom  given  their  leaders  sufficient  power  to  allow  them  to  mislead 
to  any  great  extent.  A  very  few  unions  have  been  broken  up  because 
of  financial  mismanagement,  or  occasionally  because  of  the  default  of 
a  treasurer  or  financial  secretary.  Such  cases,  however,  appear  to 
be  extremely  rare. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  seems  to  be  that  the  causes  for 
the  diminution  of  the  membership  of  women  in  unions  are  only  such  as 
should  be  expected  in  the  early  years  of  such  a  movement.  Any 
study  of  general  trade  unionism  will  show  that  men's  unions  have  all 
gone  through  periods  of  weak  beginnings,  of  mushroom  growth,  then 
of  strong  opposition  from  employers,  resulting  in  the  breaking  up  of 
unions,  or  in  very  markedly  diminishing  their  membership,  and  then 
finally  periods  of  steady,  persistent  growth.    Such  is  the  course  of 

<>  Employers  have  no  hesitation  in  aflSrming  this  state  of  a£birs:  "GeneraUy 
employers  wrote  in  answer  to  the  question,  '  Why  do  you  employ  women  rather  than 
men?'  that  they  worked  cheaper,  as  they  were  not  organized  in  the  trade."  Mrs. 
Henrotin,  reporting  investigation  made  for  Chicago  Women's  dub,  1904,  American 
Federationist,  1905,  p.  826. 
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ORGAinZATIOirS. 

Turning  from  the  general  survey  of  women's  unions,  as  a  whole,  to 
the  particular  organizations  in  which  they  are  enrolled,  two  classes 
of  these  are  found — first,  organizations  which  cover  the  whole  indus- 
trial field,  and  second,  those  formed  within  particular  trades.  Of  the 
first  type,  there  are  tliree  large  organizations:  The  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  and  the  Women's 
International  Union  Label  League.     These  will  be  taken  up  in  order. 

WOMEN  IN  GENERAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 
AKBEICAN  FEDEBATION  OF  LABOB. 

Sinc^  the  disruption  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  about  1890,  the  his- 
tory of  women  in  trade  unions  in  the  United  States  is  largely  the 
history  of  women  in  the  various  national  organizations  or  local  unions 
afFdiated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  This  body  very 
early  in  its  history  put  itself  upon  record  in  regard  to  the  advisability 
and  necessity  of  organizing  women.  Even  before  it  adopted  its 
present  name,  at  a  convention  of  the  federation  of  trade  and  labor 
unions  held  in  Washington  in  1885,  the  following  resolution  was 
introduced: 

Resolvedy  Tliat  we  call  upon  and  advise  the  working  women  of  this 
country  to  protect  themselves  by  organizing  into  unions  of  their  re- 
spective trades  or  callings,  and  the  legislative  committee  is  hereby 
authorized  to  render  such  assistance  whenever  opportunity  offers. 

Two  years  later  the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
in  his  first  annual  report,  said: 

We  know  to  our  regrot  that  too  often  are  wives,  sisters,  and  chil- 
dren brought  into  the  factories  and  workshops  only  to  reduce  the 
wages  and  displace  the  labor  of  men — the  heads  of  families.  First 
and  foremost  we  should  bend  our  energies  to  the  organization  of  labor- 
ing women  in  trade  unions  and  to  secure  education  for  their  children. 

A  year  later,  in  1888,  the  president  of  the  federation  reported  that 
in  several  instances  during  the  year  organizations  of  working  women 
had  been  formed,  and  added: 

I  again  recommend  that  special  attention  be  paid  by  our  friends 
and  fellow  toilers  to  aid  and  encourage  with  all  the  means  at  our  com- 
mand the  organization  of  trade  unions  among  women  and  girls,  so 
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that  they  may  leam  the  stern  fact  that  if  they  desire  to  achieve  any 
improyement  in  their  condition  it  must  be  through  their  own  self- 
assertion  in  the  local  union. 

Such  utterances,  repeated  year  after  year  in  yarying  forms,  may  be 
taken  as  exempUfying  the  steady  position  of  the  federation  upon  this 
subject.  In  1890  the  first  woman  delegate  to  the  national  conyen- 
tion  of  the  federation  was  sent  from  the  Clerks'  Union  in  Findlay, 
Ohio.  She  introduced  a  resolution  calling  for  the  appointment  of 
a  number  of  women  organizei^  to  carry  on  the  work  among  women. 
The  resolution  was  favorably  acted  upon,  though  nothing  seems  to 
haye  come  of  it  in  that  year. 

In  1891  a  committee  on  women's  work  was  appointed,  haying  a 
woman  as  its  chairman,  and  haying  a  woman  also  as  its  secretary. 
This  committee  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  ^'national  organ- 
izer of  women,''  with  a  salary  of  $1,200  besides  traveling  expenses 
and  incidentals,  the  holder  of  the  office  to  be  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive council.  The  recommendation  was  favorably  referred  to  the 
council  with  power  to  act.  Such  an  office  was  not  created  by  the 
council,  but  a  woman  was  appointed  an  organizer  and  worked  for 
five  months.  Her  work  was  almost  of  necessity  of  a  pioneer  and 
missionary  character,  rather  than  one  of  immediate  results. 

At  the  conventions  of  1892  and  1893  resolutions  were  again  intro- 
duced and  referred  to  the  council  favoring  the  appointment  of  women 
organizers,  but  nothing  seems  to  have  come  of  them.  The  reasons 
generally  given  for  the  failure  of  the  council  to  appoint  women  organ- 
izers are  that  it  seems  to  have  been  difficult  to  get  the  right  kind  of 
person;  that  tlie  council  seems  to  have  thought  that  with  a  given 
amount  of  money  more  could  be  accomplished  by  men  than  women 
organizers ;  and  that  while  the  call  for  women  organizers  was  vague, 
general,  and  unsupported  by  local  demands,  the  call  for  men  organizers 
was  definite  and  enforced  by  demands  from  strong  imions. 

Between  1893  and  1900  the  national  conventions  seem  to  have 
given  less  attention  to  the  subject.  In  1900  a  jarring  note  was 
struck  by  a  delegate  who  introduced  the  following  resolution: 

Knowing  that  tlie  encroachment  of  women  in  the  field  of  labor  is 
dctrini(»ntal  to  tlie  welfare  of  the  American  workman. 

Resolved,  That  tlie  national  committee  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  draft  a  resolution  that  shaU  be  placed  before  Congress  and 
thereby  have  laws  pavssed  by  which  the  (iovemment  will  remove  all 
women  in  its  employment,  and  thereby  encourage  a  precedent  for 
the  removal  of  women  from  the  everyday  walks  of  life  and  relegate 
her  to  the  home. 

The  resolution  was  unfavorably  reported  and  unanimously  defeated. 
Perhaps  as  a  protest  against  it  a  woman  was  in  this  year  appointed 
a  general  organizer  and  made  assistant  editor  of  the  Federationist, 
the  official  organ  of  the  federation. 
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From  1903  onward  every  conyention  has  favored  the  i^pointiiient 
of  women  organizers,  the  appointment  being  left  to  the  counciL 

In  1908  a  woman  organizer  was  appointed,  and  work  was  carried 
on  for  a  few  months  in  Chicago,  but  with  little  result,  owing  to  the 
unfavorable  economic  conditions  which  prevailed  in  that  year. 

WOXXV'8  TKABX  UNION  LXAOUX. 

This  organization,  with  its  branch  leagues  in  different  States  and 
cities,  has  been  the  principal  agent,  outside  of  the  various  national 
trade  imions,  at  work  in  recent  years  in  organizing  women  into 
unions.  It  had  its  inception  in  the  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  which  met  in  Boston  in  1903,  where  a  suggestion 
was  made  for  the  formation  of  a  National  Women's  Trade  Union 
League  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  organization  of  working  women. 
The  Women's  Trade  Union  League  of  Great  Britain  had  already 
shown  in  that  country  how  successfully  such  work  could  be  pros- 
ecuted. The  proposal  was  to  unite  in  one  national  organization  all 
working  women,  whether  already  in  unions  or  not,  and  sympathizers 
with  the  movement  outside  of  the  ranks  of  labor.  The  idea  was 
well  received  by  the  friends  of  working  women,  and  a  national 
organization  was  effected. 

During  1904  state  branches  were  formed  in  Illinois,  Massachusetts, 
and  New  York.  The  Illinob  branch  was  the  first  to  develop  strength 
and  activity. 

For  the  first  year  or  two  after  their  organization  the^  efforts  of 
these  leagues  were  of  necessity  devoted  mainly  to  perfecting  their 
organization,  to  learning  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  organizing  of 
women,  and  to  gaining  the  confidence  of  wage-earners  in  and  out  of 
unions.  The  league  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  a  movement 
of  women  for  women.  Its  leaders  are  women  widely  known  as 
friends  of  their  wage-earning  sisters.  In  many  cases  years  of  Ktudy 
have  made  them  well  acquainted  aUke  with  the  industrial  field  and 
the  industrial  leaders.  Their  connection  with  the  movement  Uinpin^d 
confidence,  and  in  their  respective  States  the  Women's  Trade  I'nion 
Leagues  soon  became  the  very  centers  of  effort  for  the  improvement 
of  women's  conditions  along  tra<le-union  lines. 

In  1907  the  {>oUcy  was  established  of  holding  three  simultaneous 
conventions,  in  Chicago.  New  York, and  Boston,  instead  of  one  general 
convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  leagues.  The  result  has  been 
to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  leagues  among  the  trade  unions  of  these 
centers.  In  consequence,  a  large  number  of  unions  having  women 
members  have  l^e^Mjme  affihated  with  them,  send  a/x;re<lited  delegates 
to  their  meetingb,  and  pay  toward  their  sup|>ort  small  but  regular  i>er 
capita  dues. 
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The  national  league  now  has  its  headquarters  in  the  same  office  as 
the  Chicago  league.  The  Union  Labor  Advocate,  of  Chicago,  is  its 
official  organ,  and  it  has  recently  adopted  a  seal  with  the  threefold 
motto,  *'The  eight-hour  day;  A  living  wage;  To  guard  the  home." 
A  national  executive  board  meets  from  time  to  time  in  different  cities 
and  considers  matters  of  general  interest  for  the  work  in  various 
directions ;  but  in  the  main  the  activities  of  the  league  are  exercised 
through  the  different  state  or  city  branches  which  have  been 
established. 

The  Illinois  branch  has  become  the  chief  advocate  of  the  wage- 
earning  women  of  that  portion  of  the  country.  Its  headquarters 
adjoin  the  offices  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  and  the  league 
works  in  close  affiUation  with  the  federation.  Almost  all  the  Chicago 
imions  which  have  women  members  send  delegates  to  its  regular 
monthly  meetings,  while  public  gatherings  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion or  propaganda  are  frequently  held.  This  league  has  now  some 
four  hundred  members.  It  has  been  especially  active  in  advocating 
and  supporting  those  legislative  measures  which  it  believes  to  be  in 
the  interest  of  women  wage-earners.  Its  platform,  adopted  in 
1908-9,  is  as  follows: 

(1).  Organization  of  all  workers  into  trade-unions,  (2)  equal  pay  for 
equal  work,  (3)  the  eight-hour  day,  (4)  the  minimum  wage  scale,  (5) 
full  citizenship  for  women,  (6)  all  principles  embodied  in  the  economic 
program  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Besides  the  regular  meetings  social  gatherings  are  frequently 
held,  musical  entertainments  are  given,  a  chorus  has  been  organized 
for  girl  members,  a  small  Ubrary  has  been  started,  and  activities  of 
various  kinds  organized.  The  Chicago  conference  of  the  league,  in 
September,  1908,  was  attended  by  55  delegates  from  Chicago  unions 
and  27  from  States  as  widely  distant  as  Pennsylvania  and  Oregon. 

The  Boston  and  New  York  branches  have  developed  on  sHghtly 
different  lines.  The  New  York  league  has  done  more  pioneer  work 
in  actually  organizing  unions  among  women.  Its  convention,  held 
in  September,  1908,  was  attended  by  75  delegates  from  unions  in  its 
own  and  neighboring  States.  Enthusiastic  meetings  were  held,  and 
the  New  York  league  has  at  times  more  requests  for  help  in  organiz- 
ing wage-earning  women  than  it  can  meet. 

The  Boston  league  shows  fewer  results  in  the  way  of  forming 
unions,  but  has  done  valuable  work  in  investigating  trade  unionism 
among  women  and  pubHsliing  the  results  of  its  studies. 

In  1908  a  league  was  formed  in  St.  Louis  which  has  developed  con- 
siderable strength  and  activity  for  so  recent  an  organization.  It  is 
especially  interested  in  the  effort  to  secure  better  laws  concerning 
hours  and  conditions  of  work. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  local  bodies  devote  themselves  to  various 
forms  of  activity,  but  in  national  and  local  organizations  alike  the 
league  stands  consistently  for  the  organization  of  working  women  in 
unions,  for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  work, 

WOXEK'S  DrrSBNATIONAL  UNION  LABEL  LBAeUB. 

This  somewhat  resembles  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  though 
it  is  an  older  and  a  larger  organization.  Its  work  for  the  organization 
of  women  is  rather  indirect,  its  central  piu'pose  being  to  create  among 
women  a  demand  for  the  label — that  is,  for  union-made  goods.  Or- 
ganized in  1899,  its  object,  as  stated  by  its  secretary,  is — 

To  promote  the  welfare  of  the  wage-earner;  to  discountenance  the 
sweat-shop  methods  of  production  by  aiding  and  encouraging  union- 
made  gooas;  to  gain  a  universal  eight-hour  day;  to  abolish  child  labor; 
to  secure  equal  pay  for  equal  work  regardless  of  sex;  to  aid  the  Sun- 
day and  early  closing  movement;  to  sustain  fair  employers;  and  to  aid 
in  the  study  of  social  economics. 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  rather  inclusive  progranmie,  the  league 
has  almost  wholly  concentrated  its  efforts  upon  the  encouragement  of 
the  use  of  the  label  goods.  It  has  local  branches  in  27  States  and 
some  100  cities,  with  about  1,000  members.  It  is  composed  largely 
of  women  who  are  either  themselves  members  of  trade  unions  or  are 
the  wives  or  daughters  of  unionists.  Its  method  of  organization 
closely  resembles  that  of  an  ordinary  trade  union,  with  provision  for 
national,  state,  and  local  bodies. 

It  has  probably  had  considerable  influence  in  arousing  interest  in 
the  label  and  creating  a  demand  for  union-made  goods,  but  its  direct 
effect  on  the  organization  of  women  has  not  been  marked. 

WOMEN  IN  UNIONS  IN  PARTICULAR  TRADES. 

Among  the  different  industries  in  which  women  have  been  organ- 
ized the  garment-making  trade  is  perhaps  the  most  typical  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  women  concerned,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
forming  unions,  and  the  results,  beneficial  and  otherwise,  attained 
by  organization.  It  is  the  most  important  manufacturing  trade 
in  the  United  States  which  employs  more  women  than  men.(**)  It 
is  to  a  large  degree  a  localized  industry  confined  to  large  cities.  In 
1905  of  the  total  output  for  the  United  States  50.6  per  cent  was  pro- 
duced in  New  York  City,  and  only  one-fifth  was  manufactured  out- 
side of  the  eight  leading  cities  engaged  in  the  trade.  (^)  Cutting  the 
garments  demands  both  skill  and  strength,  but  except  for  this  branch 

a  In  1905,  of  the  persons  16  or  over  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  men's  clothing, 
75,468,  or  56.2  per  cent,  were  women.  Special  Report  of  Census  Office,  Manufactures, 
1905,  Part  I,  p.  6. 

^  Special  Report  of  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  I^  p.  ocxxiSSSu 
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board,  women  have  had  little  voice  in  the  general  conduct  of  the 
union  and  in  determining  its  industrial  policy.  They  rarely  speak 
at  conventions  except  on  questions  specially  affecting  the  locality 
they  represent,  on  which  they  often  give  valuable  expert  testimony. 

At  first  the  general  policy  was  to  organize  women  into  unions  by 
themselves.  When,  however,  manufacturers  began  to  desire  the 
union  label  a  difficulty  presented  itself.  Often  a  clothing  factory 
would  contain  a  few  men  as  cutters  or  in  similar  capacities,  while  the 
bulk  of  its  workers  were  women.  Before  the  union  label  could  be 
used  the  employees  must  be  organized,  but  as  the  men  were  too  few 
to  form  a  body  by  themselves,  ''mixed  unions,' '  composed  of  both 
men  and  women,  became  necessary.  Excepting  in  the  large  cities, 
these  mixed  unions  have  been  since  1903  the  most  common  form  of 
local  organization. 

The  history  of  women  in  the  Garment  Workers'  Union  presents 
such  varying  phases  in  the  different  centers  of  the  industry  that  it 
must  be  considered  by  cities.  The  overall  branch  of  the  industry, 
which  presents  some  distinctive  features,  will  be  taken  up  separately. 

WOMEN   IN   THE    MEN's  GARMENT  TRADE  IN   NEW   YORK   CITY. 

In  the  earliest  period  custom  tailoring  was  almost  the  only  clothing 
trade  of  New  York  City.  Women  were  not  in  the  trade  to  any  large 
extent,  although  the  tailors  often,  if  not  habitually,  took  garments 
home  for  their  wives  and  daughters  to  work  upon.  By  1840,  however, 
the  manufacture  of  ready-made  clothing  had  become  established  in 
New  York  City,  and  the  invention  of  the  sewing  machine,  patented 
in  1846,  practically  revolutionized  the  industry.  Women  began  to 
be  regularly  employed,  though  still  usually  in  the  homes  of  the  tailors. 
A  little  later,  however,  small  contractors  b«gan  to  appear,  who  took 
the  garments  to  be  made  and  had  the  work  done  by  men  and  women — 
at  this  time  mainly  women — in  their  employ.  The  best  work  was 
done  in  the  shops,  a  lower  grade  in  the  homes  of  the  tailors,  and  the 
cheapest  grade  was  given  to  the  contractors.  The  necessity  arisine: 
at  the  time  of  the  civil  war  of  supplying  uniforms  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  soldiers  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  wholesale  produc- 
tion of  clothing  and  the  development  of  the  contract  system.  At 
this  time  women  occasionally  worked  even  as  cutters,  but  gradually, 
as  the  wholesale  trade  grew,  work  became  harder  and  competition 
more  intense  and  they  were  limited  to  the  lower  grades  of  work. 

This  tendency  was  augmented  by  the  coming  into  the  trade  of  the 
Jew  and  particularly,  after  1880,  by  the  influx  of  Russian  Jews.  By 
this  time  the  contract  system  was  well  established,  the  wholesale 
producers  giving  out  their  work  to  be  made  by  the  contractors  in 
sweatshops.     In  these  sweatshops  male  Jews,  particularly  Russian 

49450^— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2— vol  10 H 
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Jews,  were  found  willing  to  work  at  wages  formerly  paid  only  to 
women,  and  to  work  harder  if  not  longer  than  they  could.  They 
therefore  began  to  drive  the  women  out  of  the  trade,  and  to  compel 
those  who  remained  to  work  harder,  longer,  and  for  less  pay.  As 
already  pointed  out,  the  anxious  desire  for  employment  among  recent 
immigrants  has  resulted  in  a  constant  supply  of  workers  crowding 
into  the  garment-making  trade  to  work  there  at  a  pace  they  could 
not  permanently  maintain,  at  wages  on  which  they  could  hardly 
permanently  exist.  The  stronger,  the  more  intelligent,  and  ambitious 
pass  upward  to  the  better  paid  branches,  become  employers  them- 
selves or  leave  the  trade,  but  the  weaker  are  left  to  live  as  best  they 
may  under  almost  impossible  conditions,  and  those  who  leave  are 
replaced  by  still  newer  immigrants,  unskilled,  unfamiliar  with  our 
language  or  our  standards  of  Uving,  and  desperately  anxious  to 
obtain  a  foothold  somehow  or  somewhere. 

These  conditions,  just  beginning  to  take  form  in  1891,  are  so 
unfavorable  to  organization  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the 
women  of  the  trade  have  never  been  extensively  unionized.  The 
chief  hope  of  organizing  the  trade  lay  in  the  union  label,  and  the  cam- 
paign waged  in  its  behalf  will  be  described  more  at  length  in  another 
connection.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  in  New  York  City  the 
use  of  the  label  could  not  be  enforced,  and  when  this  became  evident 
the  probability  of  anything  like  a  general  oiganization  of  the  women 
in  the  trade  vanished  also. 

In  1891  the  Vest-Makers  and  Basters'  Union,  a  mixed  body,  was 
formed  and  still  exists.  The  women  in  this  trade  are  both  Jewish 
and  American,  and  are  more  skilled  workers  than  in  most  branches 
of  the  garment-making  trade.  The  union  has  secured  a  reduction 
of  hours  from  sixty  to  fifty-six  a  week,  and  in  two  years  raised  wages 
from  an  average  range  of  from  S5  to  $7  per  week  to  an  average  range 
of  from  $9  to  $15.  In  1909  the  union  had  a  membership  of  550  men 
and  200  women.  These  numbers  are  much  smaller  than  those  of 
former  years  and  are  beUeved  to  represent  a  temporary  reduction 
due  to  a  general  trade  depression. 

Next  in  importance  to  this  among  the  mixed  unions  come  the  organ- 
izations of  the  pants  makers  and  the  knee  pants  makers.  In  1909 
the  former  of  these  had  only  15  women  to  600  men,  wliile  the 
latter  has  100  women  to  1,300  men.  Nevertheless,  small  as  the 
membership  now  is,  these  unions  have  recently  given  an  example  of 
what  they  can  do  for  the  workers  in  the  trade  generally.  In  January, 
1908,  a  strike  was  declared,  and  5,000  pants  makers  with  3,000  knee 
pants  makers  walked  out  from  1 7!i  nonunion  shops  to  enforce  their 
demands.     They  enrolled  the  the  unions  by  hundreds  daily, 

and  in  a  short  time  won  fou  oncessions :  First,  the  aboU- 

tion  of  payn:orjts  for  steal  hich  formerly  each  worker 
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had  been  taxed  an  amount  ranging  from  30  to  40  cents  per  week. 
Second,  an  increase  of  wages  of  from  20  to  25  per  cent.  Third,  pay- 
ment at  the  end  of  each  week  in  cash  instead  of  by  checks,  on  which 
there  had  often  been  a  loss  of  25  to  30  cents.  Fourth,  the  formal 
recognition  of  the  union.  Having  gained  these  points,  the  great 
majority  let  their  membership  lapse,  but  they  still  retain  the  advan- 
tages gained  by  the  strike,  and  the  union  still  exists,  ready  for  renewed 
activity  should  the  need  arise. 

The  overall  workers  have  a  imion,  formed  in  1904,  composed  of 
women  only  and  having  about  100  members.  The  children's  jacket 
makers  are  organized  in  a  mixed  union,  having  a  membership  of  about 
100  women  to  650  men.  There  are  also  a  few  women  in  the  tailors' 
unions  connected  with  the  United  Garment  Workers.  These  are 
largely  Russian  Jews,  many  of  them  unable  to  speak  English,  and  but 
Uttle  interested  in  the  union.  This  comipletes  the  list  of  women  in 
unions  connected  with  the  United  Garment  Workers  in  New  York 
City. 

Women  are  found,  however,  in  a  number  of  bodies  not  connected 
with  this  organization.  Some  are  in  the  tailors'  unions  afhUated  with 
the  Journeymen  Tailors'  Union,  but  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  estimate 
of  their  number.  Others  are  found  in  imions  of  the  neckwear  makers, 
theatrical  costumers  and  suspender  makers,  but  their  numbers  are 
small,  scarcely  100  altogether. 

The  shirt  makers  have  perhaps  more  women  in  their  membership 
than  any  other  unions  not  affiliated  with  the  Garment  Makers'  Union. 
Three  locals  in  New  York  have,  respectively,  150,  60,  and  40  women 
members.  They  have  succeeded  in  reducing  hours  somewhat  in 
union  shops,  but  have  generally  been  unable  to  raise  wages.  The 
women  members  on  the  whole  seem  to  take  little  interest  in  the  organi- 
zation. 

At  present  the  situation  in  New  York  City  stands  thus.  In  1905 
there  were  12,347  women,  aged  16  or  over,  employed  in  New  York 
City  in  the  manufacture  of  men's  garments.  (*)  According  to  a  report 
in  1908  of  the  New  York  department  of  labor  1,589,  or  12.9  per  cent, 
of  these  were  in  unions.  This  is  not  a  striking  proportion,  but  is 
hvrger  than  might  have  been  expected  in  view  of  the  diOiculties  in  the 
way  of  organizing  workers  of  this  kind. 

WOMEN    IN   THE   MEN'S   GARMENT  TRADE   IN   OHIGAOO. 

The  history  of  women  in  the  clothing  unions  of  Chicago  differs 
widely  from  that  in  Now  York.  The  disruption  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  was  followed  by  a  period  of  almost  complete  disorganization 
in  the  clothing  trade.    After  the  organization  of  the  United  Garment 

o  Special  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Pojl  W^^.VvY. 
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Unfortunately,  this  state  of  affairs  did  not  last  long.  In  1900  the 
Custom  Clothing  Makers  had  aflUiated  with  the  Chicago  Labor 
League  and  in  1902  they  were  induced  to  receive  a  charter  from  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  At  once  trouble  arose  with  the 
United  Garment  Makers,  who  maintained  that  they  were  the  national 
organization  of  the  clothing  trade  and  that  the  others  should  aflSliate 
with  them  instead  of  maintaining  an  independent  organization.  So 
strongly  did  they  press  this  point  that  at  the  convention  of  the  Federa- 
tion held  in  New  Orleans  in  1902,  they  secured  the  passage  of  a  reso- 
lution directing  the  Swedish  organizations  to  affiUate  with  the  United 
Garment  Workers,  which  the  Swedes  refused  to  do. 

At  this  point  the  manufacturers  took  a  part  in  the  struggle.  They 
were  anxious  that  the  machine  operators  should  do  ''section  work,'' 
that  is,  minutely  subdivided  work.  This  meant  increased  speed  with-: 
out  higher  wages,  and  also  made  possible  the  giving  out  of  small 
jobs  to  young  girls.  The  Swedish  locals  would  not  agree  to  this, 
but  the  unions  of  the  United  Garment  Workers  were  willing  to  permit 
it.  Consequently  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers  that 
the  United  Garment  Workers  should  prevail,  and,  it  is  charged, 
they  used  every  effort  to  help  them,  taking  their  label  and  locking 
out  the  Swedish  locals  until  they  should  afliliate  with  the  other  body 
and  agree  to  do  section  work.  After  a  lock-out  of  seven  weeks  the 
locals  were  obUged  to  yield.  They  saved  two  points,  however;  it  was 
agreed  that,  although  they  affiliated  with  the  United  Garment  Makers 
Union  the  latter  should  not  interfere  with  the  management  of  the 
Special  Order  Garment  Makers,  the  name  the  Swedish  bodies  had 
now  taken,  and  that  after  October,  1904,  no  section  work  should  be 
done. 

Under  this  agreement,  the  Swedish  unions  preserved  for  some  time 
the  advantages  they  had  won,  (*)  but  they  did  not  make  further  prog- 
ress, as  the  employers  much  preferred  the  unions  which  would  do 
section  work.  But  the  crash  came  at  the  end  of  1904,  when,  according 
to  the  agreement,  section  work  was  to  cease.  It  did  not,  and  the 
Special  Order  Garment  Workers  strove  to  enforce  the  agreement. 
Exactly  what  happened  is  hard  to  say.  There  was  a  confused  struggle 
between  the  two  organizations,  with  numerous  charges  of  treachery 
and  of  selling  out  to  the  om})lo3'ers.  There  was  a  general  strike. 
Rather  inexplicably,  the  Teamsters  Union  came  into  the  affair,  and  the 
widely  kno\\Ti  teamsters'  strike  of  1905  was  precipitated.  When  in 
June,  1905,  the  strike  was  formally  ended,  the  day  of  the  Special  Order 
Garment   Workers   was   over.     Many   of  the   large   manufacturers 

o  In  the  Appendix  (p.  227)  is  a  copy  of  an  agreement  made  February  26, 1904,  between 
these  uniona  and  the  National  Wholesale  Tailors  Association  of  Chicago,  which  is 
presented  as  a  sample  of  what  organized  women  clothing  workers  have  been  able 
to  obtain. 
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contract,  among  other  provisions,  limited  to  ten  hours  the  workin«: 
day,  which  in  some  instances  had  extended  to  eighteen,  forbade  work 
on  hoHdays,  and  established  a  wage  scale  which  \n  some  chhos  gav** 
an  increase  of  as  much  as  80  per  cent,  without,  however,  raisin?  wages 
to  their  original  standard.  During  the  next  year  the  vest  makers 
fell  into  line,  organizing  into  one  great  local. 

This  left  the  finishers  unorganized.  They  were  very  largely  Ital- 
ian women,  who  received  the  lowest  wages  paid,  averaging  scarcely 
75  cents  a  day.  At  this  point  the  pressmen  (Local  No.  1)  wanted  to 
strike  for  higher  wages,  and  asked  the  women  (Local  No.  2)  to  strike 
with  thorn.  To  this  the  women  replied  that  as  the  pressmen  were 
already  receiving  comparatively  high  wages,  they  would  not  join 
them  unless  the  strike  were  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  finishers 
as  well  as  the  others.  This  was  finally  agreed  to,  the  finishers  were 
hastily  organized  into  two  locals,  one  Italian  and  the  other  Swedish, 
the  strike  was  declared  and  in  two  days  the  employers  yielded,  grant- 
ing the  new  conditions  the  workers  demanded. 

By  this  agreement,  hours  were  reduced  to  nine,  with  a  half  holiday 
on  Saturday,  the  finishers'  wages  were  raised  from  9  to  15  cents  per 
garment,  and  the  other  workers  gained  a  corresponding  increase. 
But  the  most  important  point  of  all  was  that  no  children  were  to  be 
employed  under  the  age  of  16  years.  This  was  the  first  time  such  a 
condition  had  been  won  in  the  Chicago  trade.  The  manufacturers, 
however,  were  practically  compelled  to  yield,  because  the  Swedish 
operators  were  skilled  workers  and  orders  could  not  be  filled  without 
them. 

This  victory  gave  the  movement  such  prestige  that  nine  locals 
were  formed,  and  united  in  a  national  organization  under  the  general 
title  of  the  ** Custom  Clothing  Makers."  In  1900  these  locals  had  a 
membership  of  over  3,000,  a  large  majority  being  women.  The  gen- 
eral executive  board  consisted  of  5  women  and  4  men.  Dues  were 
50  cents  a  month  for  men  and  25  cents  for  women.  Later  on,  an 
initiation  fee  of  $5  was  charged,  which  was  subsequently  raised  to 
$10.  Practically  all  branches  of  the  trade  were  organized.  Child 
labor  was  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  Scandinavian  women  lived 
well,  maintained  good  homes,  and  aspired  to  general  education  and 
culture. 

During  these  two  years  of  recognized  organization  constant  pres- 
sure had  also  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  employers  with  regard 
to  general  working  conditions.  The  substitution  of  electric  motor  for 
the  old  foot-power  machine,  better  lighting,  better  plumbing,  the 
installation  of  janitor  service,  which  did  away  with  "sitting  in  rags 
up  to  our  knees,"  all  went  to  show  that  instead  of  a  steady  drift 
toward  sweatshop  c  )nditions,  there  was  now  constant  improvement. 
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The  total  number  of  women  garment  makers  organized  in  the  city  is 
well  over  500. 

In  San  Francisco  the  organization  of  the  women  was  brought  about 
by  men  cutters  who,  in  1900,  decided  to  organize.  They  had  not 
sufficient  members,  however,  to  effect  an  organization  until  in  April, 
1901,  they  united  with  the  women  and  formed  a  mixed  union,  in  which 
the  men  were  in  a  minority.  They  soon  became  dissatisfied,  and  in 
1 904  they  sought  to  withdraw  and  form  a  union  of  their  own,  but  the 
women,  who  outnumbered  them,  450  to  45,  voted  against  permitting 
their  withdrawal.  After  three  months'  effort,  however,  and  an 
appeal  to  the  national  union,  the  men  succeeded  in  forming  a  separate 
union,  whereupon  the  women  voted  to  let  them  go,  and  gave  them 
$250  to  start  their  organization.  But  the  separate  union  was  not  a 
success,  and  in  1906  the  men  decided  to  return  to  the  original  body; 
but  now  the  women  refused  to  receive  them,  and  have  still  a  separate 
and  successful  union  of  some  500  members.  They  have  tliree  laige 
union  shops,  and  have  gained  many  advantages  without  a  strike. 

WOMEN   IN   THE   OVERALLS   TRADE. 

The  makers  of  overalls  are  men's  garment  workers,  and  their  organi- 
zations have  been  formed  under  the  United  Garment  Workers'  Union. 
They  are  considered  separately,  however,  because,  owing  to  peculiar 
conditions  in  the  trade,  the  history  of  its  women's  unions  differs 
widely  from  that  of  similar  unions  in  other  branches  of  the  industry. 
Two  leading  conditions  combine  to  produce  this  result.  In  the  first 
place,  the  work  seems  to  be  carried  on  entirely  in  factories.  This 
does  away  at  once  with  the  home  finisher  and  the  sweatshop,  both 
potent  factors  in  reducing  the  chances  of  successful  unionization. 
Also,  since  the  factory  must  provide  room  for  all  the  workers,  it  is 
rather  apt  to  be  located  in  a  small  town  or  country  district,  where 
rents  are  not  so  high,  the  supply  of  workers  is  not  unlimited,  and 
competition  is  not  so  keen.  Secondly,  the  work  has  never  been  sub- 
divided to  the  extent  customary  in  other  branches  of  the  trade,  so 
that  greater  skill  and  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  workers  is  neces- 
sary. But  skilled  and  intelligent  workers,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Swedish  garment  makers  of  Chicago,  are  apt  to  bring  their  intelligence 
to  bear  on  the  question  of  securing  and  maintaining  good  conditions. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  overalls  industry  presents  a 
more  satisfactory  history  of  its  women  employees  than  any  other 
branch  of  the  men's  clothing  trade. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1891  the  United  Garment  Workers' 
Union  adopted  a  label.  The  idea  was  that  to  any  firm  which  would 
agree  to  employ  only  union  labor,  pay  a  certain  scale  of  wages,  and 
comply  with  certain  conditions  (to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  unions  and  of  the  firms)  the  union  would  fur- 
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nish  a  label  which  should  be  a  guarantee  that  the  garments  bearing 
it  were  produced  under  trade-union  regulations;  that  is,  presumably, 
under  just  and  hygienic  conditions. 

The  label  was  at  once  adopted  by  two  large  firms,  among  the  largest 
in  the  overalls  trade — one  in  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  one  in  Detroit, 
As  overalls  are  largely  used  by  wage-earners,  especially  in  the  building 
trades,  which  are  among  the  best  organized  of  industries,  the  use  of 
the  label  secured  for  these  firms  a  very  large  market.  Their  success 
led  other  firms  to  adopt  it,  and  eventually  it  was  taken  up  by  almost 
all  the  firms  in  the  overalls  industry. 

Under  this  system,  by  which  it  was  to  the  employer's  interest  that 
his  employees  should  be  organized,  the  women's  unions  acquired  an 
unusual  degree  of  permanency  and  success. 

The  United  Garment  Workers'  Union  of  Detroit  has  at  present 
1,125  women  in  its  membership.  More  than  half  are  said  to  be  Poles, 
and  the  others  are  mainly  Italian,  French,  and  German,  with  a  few 
"  Americans."  Elsewhere  the  unions  have  not  been  so  conspicuously 
successful,  but  they  have  shown  more  efficiency  and  permanency  than 
usually  characterize  unions  among  women  garment  workers.  In  New 
York  City  the  only  organization  now  under  the  United  Garment 
Workers  composed  wholly  of  women  is  a  union  of  overalls  workers, 
formed  in  1904.  It  has  about  100  members,  the  number  varying 
slightly  from  time  to  time,  but  on  the  whole  remaining  steady.  In 
Boston  the  only  successful  and  prosperous  union  among  the  women 
in  the  men's  garment  trade  is  the  overalls  union,  organized  in  1901, 
and  having  in  1909  about  300  women  members. 

The  chief  growth  of  the  imions,  however,  has  been  in  the  factories 
scattered  through  small  towns.  By  1900  the  United  Garment  Work- 
ers had  98  locals  in  the  overalls  trade — 49  of  men  only,  25  mixed,  24 
of  women  only.  The  women  were  largely  in  the  majority  in  the 
mixed  unions  and  constituted  about  one-half  of  the  membership  in 
all  the  unions  combined.  By  1903  the  union  claimed  a  membership 
of  45,700.  Of  recent  years  there  has  seemed  some  falling  off,  mainly 
in  the  great  cities,  and  in  1908  the  membership  was  about  43,900. 

A  noteworthy  feature  about  the  overalls  unions  is  that  a  very  large 
majority  of  them  have  never  had  a  strike.  Indeed,  in  many  cases 
the  unions  have  been  formed  on  the  initiative  of  the  employer,  who 
wished  to  use  the  label  and  therefore  induced,  or  perhaps  even  com- 
pelled, his  employees  to  organize.  Naturally,  such  unions  tend  to 
become  purely  formal  organizations  in  which  the  employees  take  no 
interest,  but  even  in  such  cases  certain  improvements  in  the  way  of 
hours  and  conditions  foUow  on  their  formation. 

Generally  speaking,  the  unions  in  the  overalls  trade  have  every- 
where succeeded  in  reducing  hours,  which  are  very  rarely  over  forty- 
eight  per  week  and  in  some  cases  only  forty-four.     As  a  general  rule, 
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also,  they  have  secured  healthful  conditions  of  work,  so  that,  though 
they  have  not  generally  succeeded  in  raising  wages,  their  influence  has 
been  marked  and  beneficial.  On  the  whole,  they  have  proved  the 
one  permanent  success  for  women's  unions  in  the  men's  garment 
trade,  and  they  now  seem  Ukely  to  form  a  lasting  feature  of  the 
industry. 

INTEBNATIONAL  LADIES'  OABMENT  WOBKEBS'  irNIOK. 

The  conditions  for  the  organization  of  women  in  the  ladies'  garment 
industry  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  in  the  men's  garment  trade, 
though  they  are  even  more  unfavorable.  Even  more  than  the  latter 
industry  it  is  concentrated  in  large  cities,  especially  in  New  York.(*) 
This  means  that  it  is  even  more  exposed  to  the  fierce  competition  of  the 
newly  arrived  immigrant,  and  women,  even  imorganized  and  working 
at  the  lowest  rates,  are  being  crowded  out.  Between  1900  and  1905, 
while  the  number  of  women  engaged  in  the  trade  rose,  the  proportion 
fell  from  68.5  to  62.9  per  cent.  Moreover,  it  is  very  largely  an  indus- 
try carried  on  in  small  shops  and  factories,  so  that  combined  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  employees  is  difficult,  and  the  work  is  usually 
minutely  subdivided  (in  the  shirt-waist  factories,  for  instance,  each 
waist  usually  passes  through  the  hands  of  10  different  workers), 
which  increases  the  difficulty.  And  still  another  obstacle  is  the  fact 
that  the  work  is  largely  seasonal,  periods  of  feverish  rush  work  alter- 
nating with  weeks  or  months  of  dullness.  In  the  dull  season  the 
employer  or  contractor  is  obviously  in  a  position  to  enforce  any  terms 
he  chooses,  and  in  the  rush  season  the  tendency  is,  especially  where 
piece  rates  prevail,  for  employees  to  strain  every  nerve  to  make  what 
they  can  wliile  the  harvest  lasts,  so  that,  whatever  the  season,  condi- 
tions are  unfavorable  to  unionization. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  conditions  women  have  not  been  as  exten- 
sively organized  as  in  the  men's  garment  trade.  The  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union  corresponds  to  the  United  Garment 
Workers'  Union  in  the  other  trade,  though,  just  as  is  the  case  there, 
not  all  the  unions  are  affihated  with  it.  Tliis  body  was  organized 
in  January,  1900,  at  the  call  of  a  New  York  cloak-makers'  union. 
Eleven  delegates,  representing  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 
more workers,  formed  the  union,  which  did  not  receive  its  constitu- 
tion until  June  of  the  following  year.  Its  objects  were  declared  to 
be  the  organization  of  all  workers  on  women's  and  children's  gar- 

oln  1900,  measured  by  value,  67.1  per  cent  of  the  country's  total  product  of 
women's  ready-made  garments  was  manufactured  in  New  York  State,  which  means, 
practically,  New  York  City.  (Twelfth  Census,  Manufactures,  1900,  Part  III,  p.  288.) 
In  1905,  50.3  per  cent  of  the  women  16  years  old  and  over  working  in  the  industry 
throughout  the  United  States  were  employed  in  New  York  City.  (Special  Reports  of 
Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Purt  1,  p.  168,  and  Part  II,  p.  770.) 
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ments,  the  attainment  of  just  and  equal  rates  of  pay, ' '  without  resorting 
to  strikes,  if  possible/'  the  abolition  of  the  sweatshop  and  tenement- 
house  labor,  the  establishment  of  an  eight-hour  day,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  trade  label. 

A  label  was  once  adopted,  but  met  with  little  success.  Women's 
and  children's  garments  are  of  such  different  grades  and  sell  among 
such  widely  differing  classes  that  it  has  proved  impossible  to  create 
any  wide  demand  for  the  label.  So,  in  spite  of  its  avowedly  pacific 
intentions,  the  union  has  found  the  strike  the  chief  means  of  enforcing 
its  demands.  By  June,  1901,  when  it  had  issued  9  charters,  it  had 
already  had  37  local  strikes,  mainly  small  ones,  of  which  33  were 
successful.  (^)  One  strike  in  San  Francisco  had  lasted  six  months, 
but  ended  favorably  for  the  union.  By  1902  there  were  21  locals, 
and  in  that  year  there  were  150  strikes,  five-sixths  of  which  were 
successful. 

In  1909  the  union  had  19  locals,  almost  wholly  in  the  East,  8  being 
in  New  York  CSty.  A  large  proportion  of  the  membersliip  is  female. 
Women  have  little  direct  voice  in  the  national  affairs,  though  their 
influence  is  greater  than  at  first  appears,  since  most  of  its  decisions 
are  determined  by  the  referendum  vote  of  the  locals. 

Turning  to  the  separate  organizations,  we  find  that  in  general  they 
hav^  not  been  markedly  successful  either  in  raising  wages  or  reducing 
hours  of  work,  but  that  they  have  gained  some  other  advantages  for 
their  members.  Thus  in  the  Children's  Cloak  and  Reefer  Makers' 
Union,  organized  in  1899  (though  women  were  not  admitted  to  the 
union  until  1902),  the  members,  of  whom  women  are  about  one- 
sixth,  are  for  the  most  part  unskilled  and  uneducated  workers.  The 
hours  are  long,  from  sixty  to  sixty-five  per  week  in  the  busy  season, 
while  wages  range  from  $4  up  to  $12  a  week,  though  the  latter  figure  is 
uncommon.  The  union  has  not  been  able  to  affect  these  conditions 
to  any  extent,  but  it  has  accomplished  a  better  benefit  system  than 
is  usual  in  the  clothing-trade  unions.  Dues  are  60  cents  a  month 
for  men  and  women  aUke,  and  both  sexes  receive  the  same  death 
benefit,  $50.  A  strike  benefit  is  paid  of  $3  a  week  for  women  and 
$5  a  week  for  married  men. 

The  Ladies'  Wrapper  Makers'  Union  of  Manhattan,  organized  in 
1900,  in  which  a  large  majority  of  the  members  are  women,  claims 
to  have  succeeded  in  raising  wages  $2  a  week  and  to  have  effected  a 
slight  reduction  of  hours. 

o  As  already  mentioned  (pp.  142, 143),  a  strike  in  this  trade  at  the  beginning  of  the 
busy  season  is  very  apt  to  be  successful,  but  when  the  dull  season  comes  and  workers 
are  far  more  numerous  than  positions  the  employer  has  his  turn  and  is  apt  to  retract  all 
the  concessions  formerly  granted.  Consequently  the  fact  that  a  strike  is  successful 
by  no  means  implies  that  the  workers  have  secured  a  permanent  improvement  of 
conditions. 
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The  Skirt  Makers'  Union  of  Greater  New  York,  one  of  the  larger  and 
older  organizations,  about  half  of  its  membership  being  womeQ, 
claims  to  have  reduced  its  working  hours  materially  and  in  five  years 
of  effort  to  have  raised  its  wages  40  per  cent  in  some  shops  and  20 
per  cent  in  others.    This  is  an  exceptional  record. 

The  Cloak  and  Suit  Tailors'  Union  is  rather  strongly  organized, 
about  one-fifth  of  its  membership  being  women.  It  claims  to  have 
done  its  chief  work  in  securing  better  treatment  for  its  members, 
especially  the  women.  In  this  branch  of  the  trade  the  abusive 
treatment,  coarse  language,  and  petty  impositions  of  ignorant  fore- 
men are  said  to  have  constituted  a  serious  evil,  and  the  union  has 
done  much  to  mitigate  these  conditions. 

Outside  of  New  York  City  the  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers*  unions  are  even  less  strong.  In  Boston  the  first  union  of 
this  industry  was  organized  among  the  wrapper  makers  in  1902.  It 
had  a  temporary  success,  but  did  not  endure.  In  1903  a  union  was 
formed  among  the  shirt-waist  makers  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
organize  the  underwear  makers,  but  neither  effort  was  successful. 
The  girls  in  these  industries  were  for  the  most  part  young  and  were 
continually  quitting  work  to  get  married,  thus  rendering  permanence 
of  organization  very  difficult.  There  are  at  present  several  unions 
of  womens'  garment  workers  in  Boston,  but  they  have  very  few  women 
members. 

Conditions  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  elsewhere  are  not  essen- 
tially different,  nor  do  they  call  for  special  remark. 

BOOT  AND  SHOE  XNDUSTBT. 

In  some  respects  conditions  in  this  trade  resemble  those  among 
the  garment  workers  so  far  as  the  organization  of  women  is  concerned. 
In  both  the  work  is  minutely  subdivided (®)  and  in  both  women 
workers  are  exposed  to  the  competition  of  newly  arrived  male  immi- 
grants, willing  to  work  for  women's  wages.  This  latter  condition, 
however,  is  recent  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry.  Between  1890  and 
1900  the  proportion  of  women  among  the  boot  and  shoe  workers 
increased  from  29.8  to  33.1  C)  per  cent,  but  at  this  point  the  increase 
stopped  and  the  percentage  of  women  remained  stationary  up  to 
1905,  the  last  year  for  which  we  have  data.  The  stoppage  of  the 
increase  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  crowding  into  the  trade  of  male 
immigrants  of  some  of  the  more  lately  arrived  races. 

«» The  work  in  the  stitching:  room  is  divided  into  49  different  processes,  while  for  the 
whole  industry  of  boot  and  sho<»  making  126  different  classes  of  operatives  are  known. 
(Twelfth  Census,  Special  Report,  Employees  and  Wajres,  1900,  p.  1198  et  seq.) 

*  Special  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  I,  p.  Ixxxi. 
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The  industry  employs  women  very  largely,  their  number  having 
increased  by  nearly  10,000  between  1890  and  1905.  (*)  It  is  a  some- 
what scattered  industry,  centered,  however,  to  a  large  degree  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. In  this  State  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  to  do 
away  with  the  small  shop  and  concentrate  the  work  in  large  facto- 
ries. In  1890  Massachusetts  had  1,057  shoe-manufacturing  estab- 
I  lishments;  in  1905,  although  the  capital  invested  had  increased  by 
nearly  $5,000,000,  the  number  of  establishments  had  sunk  to  502.('*) 
Apparently  this  process  of  centralization  has  been  going  on  elsewhere, 
as  in  1905  nearly  half  of  the  product,  48.9  per  cent,  was  manufactured 
in  thirteen  cities,  Brockton  standing  first,  Lynn,  which  for  175  years 
had  been  in  the  lead,  coming  second,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  third,  and  Haver- 
hill fourth.  (*^)  This  concentration  of  the  industry  has  had  a  marked 
effect  upon  its  organization,  producing  a  few  large  unions  in  the  large 
centers,  with  many  small  ones  in  the  lesser  towns. 

The  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  formed  in  1889  and  reorgan- 
ized in  1895,  is  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Women  have  been  in  the  union  from  the  beginning,  but  have  had  little 
voice,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  in  its  management.  For  the 
first  ten  years  of  its  existence  the  union  depended  mainly  on  strikes 
to  advance  its  interests,  and  a  large  number,  which  usually  came  to  a 
disastrous  ending,  were  declared.  In  these  strikes  women  played 
their  full  part  and  seem  to  have  been  in  many  cases  more  determined 
strikers  than  the  men.  The  president  of  the  union  is  credited  with 
saying  that  ''it  is  harder  to  induce  women  to  compromise  than  men, 
and  they  are  more  Ukely  to  hold  out  to  the  bitter  end  in  the  endeavor 
to  obtain  exactly  what  they  ask  for  and  nothing  less.''(^) 

A  union  label  was  adopted  in  1895.  In  1899  a  new  constitution 
was  adopted  and  the  union  inaugurated  a  policy  which  has  made  it 
mainly  a  label  and  benefit  organization,  with  a  highly  centralized 
management.  The  constitution  as  revised  in  1906  expressly  says 
that  the  government  of  the  local  unions  shall  be  vested  in  the  general 
union  and  its  decisions  shall  be  final.  As  the  women  have  but  a 
small  representation  in  the  general  union,  (*)  it  is  evident  that  they 
have  little  weight  in  deciding  the  general  policy  of  the  organization. 

o  Special  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  I,  p.  Ixxxi.  In  1890, 
39,849  women  engaged  in  this  industry;  in  1905  the  number  had  increased  to  49.535. 

6  Ibid.,  Part  III,  p.  233. 

clbid..  Part  I,  p.  239. 

^Belva  M.  Uorron:  Labor  Organization  among  Women,  University  of  Illinois 
Bulletin,  Vol.  II,  No.  12,  July  1,  1905  (The  Univoreity  Studies,  Vol.  I,  No.  10,  May, 
1905),  p.  14. 

<  In  1909  there  was  one  woman  on  the  executive  board  of  11  members,  and  at  the 
general  convention  in  1908  there  were  about  30  women  delegates  out  of  250. 
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work,  the  growing  use  of  machinery,  and  the  consequent  tendency  to 
replace  skilled  labor  by  untrained  workers  and  machines;  but  that  in 
spite  of  these  adverse  conditions,  the  national  union,  by  its  policy  of 
high  dues  with  corresponding  benefits,  by  its  avoidance  of  strikes  and 
use  of  the  label,  has  rendered  its  organization  financially  strong  and 
effective,  has  kept  up  wages  and  reduced  hours,  besides  securing  better 
general  conditions  of  work. 

TEXTILE  INDirSTBIES. 

The  textile  industries,  taken  collectively,  employ  a  larger  number 
of  women  than  any  other  manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  States. 
According  to  the  Census  of  Manufactures  in  1905,  330,180  women  16 
years  of  age  and  over  were  engaged  in  these  industries,  forming  44.7 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  workers.  (*)  The  cotton  factories, 
in  which  128,163  are  employed,  have  a  larger  number  of  women  than 
any  other  textile  industry.  They  have  been  in  this  industry  from 
its  earliest  establishment  in  this  country  and  have  shared  in  the  efforts 
to  secure  better  conditions  for  half  a  century  or  more.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  rather  surprising  to  find  that  the  existent  organ- 
izations containing  women  are  all  of  recent  growth. 

That  the  proportion  of  women  is  decreasing,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
men  are  driving  them  out,  is  made  very  evident  by  the  census  figures. 
In  1880  women  formed  48.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  workers 
in  cotton  manufactures;  in  1900  the  proportion  had  sunk  to  41.9  per 
cent  and  in  1905  to  40.6  per  cent.(*)  The  cause  for  this  decline  is 
undoubtedly  twofold.  Probably  the  main  reason  is  the  introduction 
of  new  and  heavier  machinery,  calling  for  harder  and  more  rapid  work. 
But  the  process  has  been  accelerated  by  the  coming  in  of  the  newer 
immigrant  races,  among  whom  the  men  are  willing  to  work  for  what 
were  formerly  considered  women's  wages.  Like  the  garment-making 
trades,  the  textile  industries  in  the  North  haf  e  passed  almost  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  either  foreign  bom  or  of  foreign- 
bom  parentage.  In  Fall  River,  for  instance,  in  1900,  of  12,762  men 
working  in  the  cotton  mills,  only  3.6  per  cent  had  native  wliite  parents, 
while  71.2  per  cent  were  foreign  bom.  In  Lowell,  of  the  3,837  male 
cotton-mill  operatives,  2,803,  or  73.1  per  cent,  were  foreign  bom.  In 
Lawrence,  of  1,968  male  cotton-mill  operatives,  1,370,  or  69.6  per  cent, 
were  foreign  born-C*)  The  proportion  of  operatives  of  native  white 
parentage  among  the  women  of  these  cities  is  slightly  less  than  among 
the  men.  These  figures  show  plainly  the  overwhelming  presence  of 
immigrants  in  these  great  centers  of  the  cotton  manufacture  and 
account  for  the  crowding  out  of  women  by  men  among  the  newer 

o  Special  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  III,  p.  7. 
^  Tv^olflh  Census,  Occupations,  1900,  p.  560  etseq. 
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races  who  are  willing  to  work  at  prices  which  make  it  profitable  to 
employ  them. 

Another  characteristic  of  cotton  manufactures  is  the  extent  to  which 
children  are  employed.  In  1890  they  formed  10.7  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  employees,  and  by  1905  this  proportion  had 
risen  to  12.8  per  cent.(*)  The  difficulty  of  unionizing  a  trade  in  which 
numbers  of  children  are  employed  is  self-evident. 

In  view  of  these  hindrances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  industry, 
so  far  as  the  majority  of  its  workers,  whether  male  or  female,  are 
concerned,  has  only  recently  been  organized.  There  have  been  organ- 
izations of  textile  workers  in  the  skilled  portions  of  the  trade  for  a 
long  period,  mainly  among  the  mule  spinners  and  loom  fixers,  but 
these  were  composed  solely  of  men. 

In  1891  an  attempt  was  made  to  form  a  union  which  should  take 
in  all  workers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  in  textile  mills,  women  as  well  as 
men,  but  this  organization  came  into  conflict  with  the  Federation  of 
Labor  over  questions  of  policy  and  did  not  long  endure.  In  1897 
and  1899  it  was  partially  reorganized,  and  in  1901  it  was  extended, 
under  the  name  of  the  United  Textile  Workers  of  America,  to  include 
all  textile  workers.  The  various  unions  of  the  different  branches  of 
the  industry  merged  with  it,  although  some  of  them  kept  up  the 
national  unions  of  their  oa^ti  special  branch.  The  proportion  of 
women  in  this  union  is  large,  perhaps  about  the  same  as  in  the  industry. 
In  1905  the  president  estimated  that  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
14,000  members  were  women. 

One  difficulty  which  besets  the  textile  workers  lies  in  contentions 
between  different  branches  of  the  trade.  If  a  local  becomes  dissatis- 
fied with  the  national  management,  or,  as  the  national  officials  believe 
is  often  the  case,  if  it  is  unwilling  to  pay  assessments,  it  is  easy  for  it 
to  secede.  This  tends  to  prevent  centralization,  and  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  the  United  Textile  Workers  Union  has  not  yet  adopted  any 
strong  system  of  policy  nor  developed  an  extensive  benefit  system. 

Lacking  these  features,  the  union  has  depended  more  than  most 
national  bodies  on  strikes  to  advance  its  interests,  with  the  result  that 
strikes  have  been  unusually  frequent.  One  of  the  most  widely  known 
was  the  strike  against  a  reduction  of  wages  in  the  cotton  mills  of  Fall 
River  in  1904.  Thirty-three  corporations  were  affected:  72  mills 
were  shut  down;  26,000  operatives,  about  one-fifth  of  whom  were 
unionists,  were  idle  for  some  twenty-five  weeks.  The  unions  paid 
strike  benefits  ranging  from  25  cents  a  week  for  members  of  a  family 
under  14  years  to  $5  a  week  for  members  of  the  union.    They  also 

«  Apparently  there  was  a  slijjht  falling  off  between  1900  and  1905,  aa  in  the  earlier 
year  they  are  given  an  forming  13.3  per  cent.  Special  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Manu- 
factures, 1906,  Part  III,  p.  7. 
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opened  relief  stationsi  maintained  largely  by  outside  contributions, 
for  nonunion  workers.  The  women  took  their  full  part  in  the  move- 
ment and  proved  themselves  "good  strikers/'  One  unusual  feature 
was  the  effort  to  draft  a  number  of  the  striking  girls  into  domestic 
service.  Under  the  sympathetic  leadership  of  the  Boston  Women's 
Trade  Union  League  places  were  secured,  transportation  furnished, 
and  a  chance  given  to  try  the  new  work  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  but  the  experiment  was  chiefly  useful  in  showing  the  girls 
that  they  were  not  absolutely  limited  either  to  one  city  or  one  indus- 
try. The  strike  was  lost,  and  the  effort  to  solve  the  domestic  problem 
by  using  the  textile  workers  as  a  source  of  supply  came  to  Uttle  or 
nothing.  3ince  then  there  has  been  no  conspicuous  and  general 
strike  in  the  cotton  industry. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  women  unionists  among  the  cotton  oper- 
atives are  found  in  the  manufacturing  towns  of  New  England. 
Recently  some  effort  has  been  made  to  organize  women  operatives 
in  the  South,  but  the  unions  thus  formed  are  few  and  weak.  The 
secretary  of  a  textile  union  in  Texas,  in  response  to  a  letter  of  inquiry, 
writes: 

Unionism  is  a  signal  failure  in  textile  work,  as  cotton  mills  emplov 
too  many  children.  About  one-third  or  more  of  the  hands  are  chil- 
dren, most  of  them  too  small  to  take  into  a  union. 

Anotlier  writes  of  not  having  had  a  meeting  of  the  union  for  nine 
months.  A  third  writes  that  a  recently  formed  union  has  had  its 
membership  of  women  reduced  from  95  to  35. 

In  other  branches  of  the  textile  industry  women  are  less  organized 
ihan  in  the  cotton  manufactures.  A  number  of  local  unions  were 
recently  organized  in  the  silk  industry,  mainly  in  Pennsylvania,  which, 
with  New  Jersey,  has  the  large  majority  of  wage-earners  in  the  silk 
trade.  These  locals  have  been  to  a  large  extent  broken  up  by  labor 
dissensions,  but  it  is  beheved  that  this  disruption  is  only  temporary. 
There  are  a  few  locals  in  wool  and  hosiery  mills,  but  these  branches 
of  the  trade  are  little  organized.  The  carpet  weavers  have  a  union, 
and  in  1907  this  organization  conducted  a  large  strike  in  Lowell  which 
lasted  nearly  eleven  months.  The  workers  made  a  persistent  strug- 
gle, but  the  conditions  of  the  trade  were  against  them. 

To  sum  up,  women  are  more  largely  employed  and  also  more 
extensively  organized  in  cotton  manufactures  than  in  other  branches 
of  the  textile  industries.  Unions  containing  them  are  found  chiefly 
in  the  Northern  States.  Conditions  are  adverse  to  their  organization, 
but  they  constitute  not  far  from  half  the  textile  workers  in  trade 
unions.  Women  serve  on  the  national  executive  council,  are  sent 
in  small  numbers  as  delegates  to  the  general  conventions,  and  hold 
offices  in  the  local  unions.  Nevertheless,  their  influence  on  the  general 
policy  of  the  union  is  not  marked. 

49450^-S.  Poc.  045,  $1-2— yol  10 \% 
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aOAB  AND  dOASBTTE  mDVSTBT. 

In  1905  the  persons  aged  16  years  and  over  engaged  in  tliis  industry 
numbered  130,144,  of  whom  43.9  per  cent  were  women.  (*»)  A  glance 
at  the  table  on  page  136  shows  that  in  1908-9  women  formed  only  one- 
tenth  of  the  membership  in  the  cigar  makers'  unions.  In  looking  for 
the  causes  which  produce  such  a  disproportionately  small  female  mem- 
bership we  find  the  exact  reverse  of  the  situation  existing  in  the  trades 
last  considered,  inasmuch  as  women  are  becoming  more  numerous  in 
the  industry  at  the  expense  of  men.  The  proportion  of  men  in  the 
work  has  decreased  from  71.1  per  cent  in  1890  to  56.1  per  cent  in 
1905.  Substituting  one  sex  for  the  other  the  situation  curiously 
parallels  that  in  the  cotton  trade,  for  the  influx  of  women  is  wholly 
in  the  unskilled  branches  of  work  and  is  dependent  on  the  increased  use 
of  machinery.  To  trace  the  influence  of  this  movement  on  unionism 
among  women,  a  brief  account  must  be  given  of  the  Cigar  Makers' 
International  Union,  the  one  organization  in  the  trade. 

This  body  was  formed  in  1864  by  delegates  from  unions  in  eight 
States.  At  that  time  so  few  women  were  engaged  in  the  trade  that 
they  were  a  negligible  quantity,  but  within  a  decade  their  numbers 
began  to  increase.  In  1869  Bohemian  women,  already  trained  in 
the  industry  at  home,  appeared  in  New  York,  and  were  soon  an 
important  factor  in  the  trade.  Their  work  was  done  almost  entirely 
in  the  tenements  in  which  they  lived.  The  women  were  skilled  cigar 
makers,  and  as  the  whole  family  worked  together,  the  women  on  the 
skilled,  the  men  and  children  on  the  unskilled  branches,  they  became 
serious  competitors.  It  is  said  that  at  this  time  four-fifths  of  the 
cigar  product  in  New  York  City  was  tenement  made.  In  1877  the 
Cigar  Makers'  Union  led  a  strike,  principally  against  this  tenement 
manufacture,  which  is  still  referred  to  as  the  ''great  strike  of  1877." 
It  was  successful  only  in  very  small  part,  but  it  showed  the  need  for 
united  action,  and  since  that  year  the  union  has  steadily  grown. 

In  an  efTort  to  break  the  strike,  untrained  women  had  been 
employed  in  large  numbers.  At  this  time  the  fooling  in  the  union 
against  women  was  strong,  but  within  a  few  years  the  leaders  reiched 
the  conclusion  that  as  women  were  there  to  stay  it  was  better  to 
unionize  than  to  antagonize  them.  Opposition  on  the  part  of  men 
to  their  employment  has  been  visible  from  time  to  time,  but  no 
formal  action  against  it  has  heen  taken;  the  union  has  striven  to 
include  women,  and  once  in  the  union  they  have  received  equal  treat- 
ment with  men. 

But  the  union  includes  only  the  really  skilled  workers,  the  cigar 
makers  proper,  while  tlie  <rreat  majority  of  women  in  the  trade  per- 
form unskilled  wor^      ^s  the  introduction  of  machinery  made  it  possi- 

a  Special  R  Office,  Mar  Part  III,  p.  566. 
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ble  for  untrained  workers  to  do  what  had  formerly  been  hand  work, 
women  entered  the  trade  in  increasing  numbers.  Young  girls 
operating  machines  might  not  turn  out  so  much  work  per  capita  nor 
of  as  good  a  quality  as  the  men,  but  at  lower  wages  they  could  and  did 
take  their  places. 

This  process  has  been  very  much  accelerated  by  the  poUcy  of  the 
organization  commonly  called  the  **  tobacco  trust,"  formed  in  1901. 
Its  policy  has  been  to  refuse  to  recognize  the  union,  to  mass  its 
employees  in  large  factories,  to  introduce  machinery  wherever  possible 
and  to  employ  women  on  these  machines  precisely  because  they  are 
not  unionized,  because  they  work  for  lower  wages,  and  can  more 
easily  be  kept  from  organization.  The  best  grade  of  work  is  still 
done  by  hand,  and  the  skilled  workers  who  do  it  are  to  a  large  extent 
organized;  but  for  the  cheaper  grades  of  work,  especially  in  the  mak- 
ing of  cigarettes,  **the  machine,  the  large  factory,  and  the  increased 
employment  of  women  go  together.  "(*)  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  that  it  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  women  in  the  trade  have  ever  been  organized,  and  that 
to-day  the  proportion  is  lower  still. 

The  great  majority  of  the  organized  women  in  the  trade  are  found 
in  the  locals  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union.  This  body 
has  a  highly  developed  system  of  benefits,  covering  illness,  death, 
and  nonemployment.  It  also  provides  that  any  member  who  has 
paid  dues  for  three  continuous  years  may,  if  he  leaves  the  trade, 
retain  his  membership  with  full  right  to  sick  and  death  benefits  by 
paying  dues  of  20  cents  a  week.  (The  dues  for  an  active  member  are 
30  cents  a  week.)  This  provision  seems  especially  attractive  to 
women  who  leave  the  trade  to  marry  or  for  other  causes.  In  one 
large  Bohemian  local  in  New  York  City,  which  has  1,300  women 
members,  300  of  these  have  ceased  to  work  in  the  trade,  yet  have 
retained  their  membership  in  the  organization. 

The  union  just  referred  to  seems  the  only  one  in  which  women  are  in 
a  majority.  For  the  most  part  they  constitute  a  small  and  rather 
passive  element  in  the  membership.  Out  of  215  locals  having  women 
members,  there  are  only  25  in  which  the  women  number  20  or  over. 
By  its  system  of  benefits  and  by  its  vigorous  insistence  on  the  use  of 
the  label  the  organization  has  built  up  a  strong  membersliip,  has 
improved  conditions  of  work,  has  secured  for  its  members  the  eight- 
hour  day,  and  though  it  has  not  in  general  been  able  to  raise  wages  it 
has  often  been  able  to  prevent  a  reduction.  In  all  these  advantages 
the  female  members  share,  but  they  take  Uttle  part  in  the  work  of  the 
organization,  and  they  illustrate  what  can  be  done  for  women  by  a 
strong  union  rather  than  what  they  can  do  for  themselves. 

« Abbott,  Women  in  Industry,  p.  204. 
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An  exception  to  this  general  rule  is  found  in  the  case  of  a  few 
locals  aflaiiated  directly  with  the  Federation  of  Labor.  The  largest 
and  most  interesting  of  these  is  the  organization  among  the  cigar 
factory  tobacco  strippers  of  Boston.  The  strippers  are  practically 
all  women,  many  of  them  foreigners  who  do  not  speak  or  understand 
English.  The  work  is  unskilled  and  conditions  in  the  trade  generally 
are  not  favorable  to  organization. 

Under  these  circumstances,  one  day  in  1899  a  girl  in  one  of  the 
large  factories  in  Boston  complained  of  an  imposition  which  the 
workers  beUeved  was  frequently  practiced  upon  them,  the  unfair 
weighing  of  their  stock  by  which  their  earnings  were  firfTected.  She 
was  promptly  discharged,  whereupon  all  the  girls  in  the  factory 
dropped  their  work  and  went  out  with  her.  The  difficulty  was 
finally  adjusted  in  favor  of  the  girls,  but  the  opportunity  for  organ- 
izing them  was  not  neglected.  A  mass  meeting  of  all  the  tobacco 
strippers  in  the  city  was  held,  and  a  union  was  formed  with  300 
members.  The  number  has  since  increased  to  nearly  700,  all  women, 
who  have  gained  marked  advantages  for  themselves. 

The  eight-hour  day  exists  throughout  the  city  with  a  Saturday 
half-holiday  in  the  summer.  The  wage  scale  has  been  very  ma- 
terially increased,  and  a  fair  system  of  weighing  stock  is  liow  in 
force.  An  agreement  exists  between  the  umon  and  the  employers 
which  can  not  be  broken  by  either  party  without  a  month's  notice. 
Moreover,  the  employer  deals  now  with  the  union  and  not  with  the 
individual,  and  complaints  are  made  and  adjusted  with  little  diffi- 
culty. The  dues  are  50  cents  a  month;  both  sick  and  death  benefite 
are  paid,  and  special  help  is  given  to  members  in  distress. (") 

This  union  is  officered  and  managed  wholly  by  women,  and  is  a 
striking  example  of  an  organization  successfully  maintained  in  spite 
of  most  unpromising  conditions. 

CHEWING  AND  SMOKING  TOBACCO  AND  SNUFF. 

This  branch  of  the  tobacco  industry  employs  a  much  smaller 
number  of  workers  than  the  cigar  and  cigarette  making  branch,  but 
approximately  the  same  proportion  are  women.  In  1905,  of  21,848 
persons  16  years  and  over  engaged  in  this  work,  41.8  per  cent  were 
women. O  As  in  the  cigar-making  trade,  a  process  of  concentration 
has  been  going  on,  the  small  establishment  being  replaced  by  the  large 
factory.  Between  1900  and  1905,  although  the  capital  invested  in 
the  trade  increased  from  over  $43,000,000  to  over  $178,000,000,  the 
number  of  establishments  decreased  from  437  to  433.  The  action 
of  the  "trust"  has  especially  afTected  the  number  of  women  in  the 

o  History  of  Trade  Unionism  Among  Women  in  Boston,  p.  22.    A  pamphlet  of  33 
pages  published  by  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League  of  Massachusetts  (no  date), 
b Special  Rcpor*?  of  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  III,  p.  660. 
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unions,  for  it  has  established  the  open  shop  wherever  it  has  estab- 
lished itself. 

The  labor  organization  covering  the  industry  is  the  Tobacco 
Workers*  International  Union,  organized  in  St.  Louis  in  1895.  It 
grew  rapidly  up  to  1902,  when  it  had  84  locals,  with  a  membership 
of  27,000;  but  of  recent  years  it  has  lost  heavily. 

Men  and  women  enter  this  union  on  equal  terms,  but  women  have 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  management.  In  the 
locals  women  are  not  infrequently  in  a  majority,  as  in  Detroit, 
where  the  membership  consists  of  315  men  and  760  women.  This, 
which  is  the  strongest  local  in  the  union,  has  succeeded  in  raising 
the  wages  of  its  members  some  20  per  cent  and  has  reduced  their 
working  hours  from  60  to  55  per  week.  The  next  largest  is  the 
colored  local  at  Riclimond,  Va.,  This  has  a  membership  of  236 
men  and  131  women;  it  is  one  of  the  older  unions  and  its  members 
have  shown  a  capacity  for  organizing  and  maintaining  a  trade  union, 
with  which  the  colored  race  is  not  usually  accredited. 

The  union  maintains  a  system  of  benefits  in  case  of  illness,  death, 
strikes,  or  lockouts.  As  a  rule,  it  has  not  been  able  to  raise  wages, 
and  has  sometimes  failed  to  keep  them  at  their  former  level.  In 
view  of  the  trust's  hostility  its  future  seems  somewhat  uncertain. 

HAT  INDTTSTBT. 

In  the  hat  industry  for  the  first  time  large  unions  are  found  com- 
posed entirely,  or  very  nearly  so,  of  women,  officered  and  managed 
exclusively  by  women,  and  unconnected  with  any  national  organiza- 
tion. These  unions  are  found  among  the  hat  trimmers,  and  contain 
by  far  the  largest  number  of  the  organized  women  in  the  trade. 

The  Hat  Trimmeis'  Union  of  Danbury,  Conn.,  organized  in  1885, 
is  the  oldest  and  largest  of  these  unions.  In  1908  it  had  a  member- 
ship of  1,995,  of  whom  only  6  were  men.  Its  members  are  largely 
Irish- American,  with  a  considerable  admixture  of  German-Americans. 
In  other  words,  the  newer  immigrants  are  not  in  the  trade  to  any 
extent,  which  may  account  for  its  successful  career — though  the 
Italians  are  said  to  be  on  the  increase.  In  1893,  by  a  strike  which 
lasted  for  six  weeks  and  involved  23  firms,  it  won  a** working  agree- 
ment with  its  employers.  While  conducting  its  own  affairs  inde- 
pendently, it  has  always  been  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  men's 
unions  when  they  wislied  to  take  decisive  action.  On  the  whole,  it 
has  not  succeeded  in  raising  wages  to  any  extent,  but  has  reduced 
hours  from  fifty-eight  to  fifty  per  week,  and  has  obtained  many 
advantages  in  the  way  of  better  treatment  for  its  members. 

Other  large  unions  of  hat  trimmers  are  found  in  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  Connecticut.  The  oldest  woman's  union  in  Boston  is 
among  the  hat  trimmers.  It  was  organized  in  1886  with  a  member- 
ship of  100,  and  was  originally  affihated  with  the  Ej^i^^o^*^  ^\.\j»^<^x 
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Since  the  disruption  of  that  body  it  has  been  an  independent  local. 
It  lias  had  rather  a  passive  history,  without  strikes  or  disturbances. 
It  has  doubled  its  original  membership  and  now  contains  all  the 
women  of  the  trade  in  Boston,  a  result  largely  due  to  the  desire  of  the 
manufacturers  for  the  label. 

In  the  cloth  hat  and  cap  trade  the  workers  are  less  extensively 
organized,  and  women  are  found  only  in  unions  affiliated  with  the 
the  United  Cloth  Hat  and  Cap  Makers  of  North  America.  A  few 
unions  have  only  women  members.  One  of  the  most  widely  known 
women  unionists  of  New  York  is  in  this  trade. 

BOOKBINDERS. 

The  bookbinding  industry  employs  a  large  number  of  women,  prin- 
cipally American  born,  who  are  among  the  more  educated  and  ambi- 
tious women  wage-earners.  In  1900  the  women  engaged  in  bookbind- 
ing numbered  over  14,000  and  constituted  slightly  more  than  one-half 
of  those  employed  in  the  trade.  There  is  very  Uttle  competition  here 
between  men  and  women,  as  for  the  most  part  they  do  different 
classes  of  work.  •  The  men  naturally  do  the  heavier  work  and  operate 
most  of  the  machinery,  as  it  requires  considerable  strength  to  handle 
the  heavy  piles  of  paper  usually  involved.  They  have,  moreover, 
another  advantage  which  counts  for  more  than  their  strength — trained 
skill.  They  are  usually  thoroughly  trained,  having  served  a  four-year 
apprenticeship.  The  girls,  on  the  contrary,  are  usually  given  a  few 
weeks  of  instruction  and  practice  in  some  simple  process,  and  are  then 
considered  full-fledged  workers.  As  a  result,  they  know  onlv  some 
minor  part  of  the  work,  and  usually  remain  at  this  particular  task, 
sewing  or  folding  or  working  with  some  simple  tool,  as  long  as  they 
stay  in  the  industry.  There  is  no  rule  against  their  apprenticeship, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  given  the  opportu- 
nity. Many  of  them  earn  scarcely  $5  a  week,  though  skilled  workers 
earn  up  to  $12  and  $14,  occasionally  rising  to  $18.  There  is  a  con- 
stant stream  of  girls  entering  the  industry,  remaining  a  few  years,  and 
then  marrA'ing  and  leaving.  It  is  said,  however,  that  when  a  girl 
becomes  really  skillful  she  is  apt  to  remain  a  long  while  in  the  trade. 

The  International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbindei-s,  founded  in  1802, 
is  the  national  union  of  the  industry.  It  has  now  130  locnls  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  24  contain  women.  Its  usual  policy  is  to 
organize  the  women  separately.  One  local  composed  entirely  of 
women  in  New  York  City  has  a  membership  of  1 ,000  and  is  perhaps 
the  most  successful  woman*o  union  in  the  city.  It  has  succeeded  in 
organizing  the  principal  houses  in  the  city  and  in  restricting  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  may  enter  the  trade.  It  has  had  no  strikes,  yet 
wages  have  been  raised  $1.25  per  week  and  hours  luive  been  lowered 
from  nine  to  eight  per  day.     Hf  uccessfal,  the  women  take 
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great  interest  and  pride  in  their  union  and  are  strong  believers  in  t  e 
policy  of  organizing  women  apart  from  men. 

There  are  also  strong  unions  of  bookhindery  girls  in  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Chicago,  Washington,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  Boston. 
The  table  on  page  138  shows  that  in  1908  about  one-fourth  of  the 
women  employed  in  the  trade  were  organized.  It  is  hard  to  say  what 
degree  of  interest  in  organization  tliis  proportion  implies,  since  where, 
as  in  this  trade,  a  union  label  is  used  the  formation  of  a  union  may 
indicate  the  employer's  ratlier  than  the  employee's  desire.  How- 
ever, as  women  slightly  outnumber  men  in  the  industry,  they  have 
more  voice  in  deciding  whether  or  not  a  given  union  should  be 
formed,  and  are  therefore  more  likely  to  be  interested  in  it  after  its 
formation.  They  do  not,  for  the  most  part,  take  much  share  in  the 
management  of  the  general  organization,  though  there  seems  to  be 
no  discrimination  against  them.  On  the  whole,  their  experience  with 
unionism  in  this  craft  seems  to  have  been  very  satisfactory,  and  their 
unions,  while  aided  largely  by  the  label  and  the  men's  organizations, 
have  shown  more  resourcefulness  and  attained  more  marked  results 
than  is  frequently  the  case. 

SHIRT,  WAIST,  AND  LAUNDBT  W0BXXB8. 

Workers  in  shirt  and  waist  factories,  workers  on  collars  and  cuffs 
and  laundry  workers  of  all  kinds  are,  from  the  standpoint  of  unionism, 
to  be  considered  together.  The  Shirt,  Waist,  and  Laundry  Workers 
International  Union  has  at  times  been  composed  of  workers  employed 
in  different  kinds  of  work  on  shirts,  waists,  collars,  and  cuffs,  but  it 
has  always  claimed  the  laundry  workers  of  all  kinds  as  within  its 
jurisdiction,  and  at  present  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  laundry 
workers.  In  all  these  industries  women  play  a  large  part,  and  they 
are  correspondingly  conspicuous  in  the  unions.  (The  table  on  page 
136  shows  that  in  1908  women  formed  three-fourths  of  the  union 
membership  in  these  trades.) 

The  laundry  workers,  from  the  unionist  point  of  view,  are  sharply 
divided  into  two  groups,  according  as  they  work  in  private  houses  or 
outside  establishments.  With  the  former,  the  union  has  practically 
nothing  to  do.  The  latter  are  again  divided,  according  to  whether 
they  work  in  custom  or  factory  laundries.  Custom  laundries  are 
easily  started,  requiring  but  little  capital,  so  that  the  workers  are  apt 
to  be  scattered  about  in  small  establishments,  a  condition  which 
does  not  make  for  unionization.  The  factory  portion  of  the  trade  is 
largely  centralized,  especially  in  and  around  Troy,  where  a  large 
share  of  the  industry  is  carried  on.  Either  condition  places  the 
girls  working  in  the  industry  largely  in  the  power  of  their  employers. 
The  evils  in  both  branches  of  the  trade  are  great.  Hours  are  long 
aud  iiTOgular,  w^ages  small,  dangerous  machinery  is  used^  ^yA  \Jw^ 
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conditions  under  which  work  is  carried  on  are  often  unhygienic  in 
the  extreme.  The  need  for  organization  seems  obvious,  yet  on  the 
whole  the  movement  has  not  attained  much  success. 

The  Knights  of  Labor  had  an  organization  among  the  factory 
laundry  workers  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  but  it  was  short  lived.  In  1898  a 
local  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  formed 
as  a  result  of  a  grievance  over  the  discharge  of  a  worker.  This 
example  prompted  the  formation  of  other  organizations,  until  within 
two  years  eight  locals  had  been  formed  in  Troy,  four  in  other  New 
York  cities,  two  in  Massachusetts,  one  in  Philadelphia,  and  one  in 
Toledo,  Ohio.  Representatives  of  these  16  locals,  meeting  at  Troy 
in  1900,  formed  the  International  Union  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  The  organization  spread  rapidly.  In  1901 
a  local  composed  principally  of  custom  laundresses  was  organized  in 
San  Francisco,  which  in  a  short  time  had  a  membership  of  over  1,200. 
In  1902  a  large  organization  with  some  2,000  members  was  formed 
in  Chicago.  Other  locals  were  organized  and  for  a  time  the  Inter- 
national Union  seemed  on  the  high  road  to  success. 

But  in  Troy,  the  parent  city  of  the  union,  it  met  with  disaster. 
In  1901  the  United  Shirt  and  Collar  Company  lowered  its  wages 
and  hired  a  great  many  apprentices,  discharging  many  of  its  cutters 
(men),  whereupon  the  cutters  struck.  Six  other  firms  undertook 
to  do  the  cutting  for  this  one,  so  their  employees  joined  the  strike, 
which  became  general,  600  men  and  400  women  going  out.  After 
eleven  weeks  the  employers  won.  Many  of  the  older  union  members 
were  blacklisted  and  between  fear  and  discouragement  the  union 
was  practically  broken  up.  In  1903  the  membership  in  Troy  had 
fallen  to  13  men  and  1  woman. 

In  1905  another  change  in  the  situation  took  place.  The  wages 
of  the  starchers  (principally  women)  were  cut,  the  firms  at  the 
same  time  introducing  machinery  which,  however,  required  work 
almost  as  hard  as  before.  The  starchers  struck  and  organized  a 
starchers'  union.  Over  1,000  women  joined  and  conducted  what 
was  perhaps  the  most  fiercely  contested  woman's  strike  in  the  history 
of  American  trade  unionism,  lasting  from  June,  1905,  to  March, 
1906.  The  girls  in  the  union  chose  a  local  labor  leader,  a  man,  as 
their  business  agent,  though  they  really  conducted  the  strike  them- 
selves. They  soon  afRliated  with  the  national  body,  on  condition 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  manage  the  strike  in  their  own  way. 
The  national  body  agreed,  but  gave  financial  aid,  remitting  dues 
to  the  amount  of  $1,000,  and  raising  81,000  besides  to  support  the 
strike.  The  girls  themselves  raised  a  large  amount  of  money,  it 
is  said  $25,000,  a  committee  visiting  various  cities  for  this  purpose. 
There  was  much  bitterness  of  feeling  among  the  girls  and  even 
some  display  of  violer  "^-^ab  giris"  were  in  several  instances 
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followed  to  their  houses,  the  purpose  being  mainly  to  terrify  them, 
but  sometimes  to  cause  physical  annoyance.  One  woman  had  her 
outer  garments  almost  torn  from  her  on  the  street.  There  were 
demonstrations  of  hundreds  of  girls  on  the  street,  meetings  were 
held,  and  every  endeavor  made  to  support  the  strikers.  But  the 
firms  steadily  introduced  machinery  and  nonunion  help,  much  of 
it  male  help,  and  the  girls  finally  had  to  submit.  The  Troy  union 
was  broken  up  and  since  then  has  had  Uttle  more  than  a  nominal 
existence.  In  1909  it  had  only  20  members,  6  men  and  14  women, 
engaged  in  custom-laundry  work. 

Generally  speaking,  the  manufacturers  everywhere  have  succeeded 
in  breaking  up  the  laundry  unions,  so  far  as  factories  are  concerned. 
The  Chicago  local  held  on  for  several  years,  but  then  went  down, 
and  in  1909  had  no  existence  except  on  paper.  In  1909  the  Shirt, 
Waist,  and  Laundry  Workers  International  Union  had  about  50 
locals,  of  which  19,  including  most  of  the  larger  locals,  are  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  2  in  Canada.  A  local  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  been 
somewhat  successful,  and  a  few  other  locals  in  the  East  doing  do- 
mestic laundry  work  have  gained  considerable  advantages  for  their 
members. 

The  main  success,  however,  of  the  union  has  been  in  the  domestic 
laundry  trade  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  Steam  Laundry  Workers' 
Union  of  San  Francisco  was  organized  in  1901,  and  at  the  end  of 
1908  had  about  1,000  women  members,  with  350  men.C*)  The  results 
of  the  organization  were  marked  and  immediate. 

Before  they  unionized,  women  ♦  ♦  ♦  were  obliged  to  live 
at  the  laundries,  to  work  a  ten-hour  day,  with  no  security  against 
overtime  demands,  and  their  wages  were  $15  a  month,  with  Doard 
and  lodging,  described  as  **such  as  it  was.'*(*) 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  union,  they  gained,  without  a  strike, 
a  nine-hour  day,  extra  pay  for  overtime,  the  privilege  of  living  at 
home,  and  an  average  wage  of  about  $30  a  month.  Conditions  were 
not  yet  wholly  satisfactory,  however,  and  in  1907  the  union  asked 
for  the  eight-hour  day  and  some  minor  concessions.  The  employers 
refused  and  a  strike  was  declared.  After  eleven  weeks  of  struggle 
the  quarrel  was  adjusted,  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council  acting 
as  mediator.  The  firms  agreed  to  employ  only  union  members,  who 
were  to  be  engaged  through  the  office  of  the  union.  By  a  sort  of 
sUding  scale  of  hours,  beginning  with  a  fifty-one  hour  week,  there 
was  to  be  a  regular  diminution,  so  that  by  June,  1910,  a  week  should 
be  of  forty-eight  hours.  Each  working  day  should  be  within  the 
hours  of  7  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.,  with  one  hour  for  lunch.     Overtime 

o  Jeesica  B.  Peixotto,  article  on  •'Women  of  California  as  Trade-Unionists,  Publi- 
cations of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnce,  Series  III,  No.  18,  December,  1908, 
p.  41. 
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was  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half.  It  was  provided 
that  '^  women  markers,  washers,  and  distributors  must  be  paid  the 
same  wages  paid  to  men  employed  in  the  same  work."  This  strike 
cost  $17,120,  of  which  $4,910.94  was  from  the  treasury  of  the  union, 
the  rest  being  contributed  by  other  unions  and  the  public.  (*) 

Unions  of  the  trade  in  other  western  cities  have  not  been  equally 
successful.  Nevertlieless,  unions  to  the  number  of  19  locals  have 
been  organized  on  the  Pacific  coast,  several  of  them  with  much 
success.  Most  of  them  have  sexjured  the  nine-hour  day,  have  agree- 
ments with  the  employers,  and  have  gained  many  minor  advantages. 
As  stated  before,  the  main  success  of  the  movement  has  been  in  this 
section. 

WAITRSSSSS. 

According  to  the  census  of  1900,  there  were  41,178  waitresses, (*) 
16  years  of  age  and  over,  in  the  United  States.  In  1908-9,  the 
number  found  in  trade  unions  was  about  2,000,  so  it  is  evident  that 
as  far  as  numbers  are  concerned  unionism  has  not  made  much  head- 
way. A  more  definite  statement  of  the  situation  is  given  in  the  table 
on  page  138,  which  shows  that  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  waitresses  are 
in  unions,  as  against  58.1  per  cent  of  the  waiters.  Yet  here,  more  than 
in  most  trades,  the  few  in  the  unions  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  pro- 
nounced advantages  both  for  themselves  and  nonunionists.  Where 
organized,  they  are  affiliated  with  the  national  body  of  the  hotel  and 
restaurant  employees  and  the  Federation  of  Labor.  They  are  organ- 
ized both  in  mixed  locals  and  locals  composed  wholly  of  women,  and, 
Uke  the  laundry  workers,  have  had  their  greatest  success  in  the  West. 

One  of  the  most  effective  and  interesting  unions  is  the  local  in 
Chicago,  which  is  composed  wholly  of  women.  Previous  to  its 
organization,  the  hours  in  restaurants  had  been  very  long,  the  girls 
working  twelve  hours  usually  and  fourteen  not  infrequently.  Wages 
were  low,  scarcely  $5  a  week,  and  food  and  sanitary  conditions  were 
often  bad.  In  1902,  while  these  conditions  prevailed,  organization 
was  decided  ui)on,  but  as  a  preliminary  measure  workers  went  about 
among  the  restaurant  employees  and  induced  a  large  majority  of 
the  waitresses  to  agree  to  join  a  union.  A  very  large  number  having 
enrolled  themselves,  on  an  aj)p()inted  day  they  all  appeared  in  the 
restaurants  wearing  a  badge  and  demanding  a  reduction  of  hours, 
with  an  increase  of  wages.  Taken  by  surprise,  the  employers,  almost 
without  exception,  yielded. 

Its  after  history  gives  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fact  that  a 
union's  ver}^  success  may  tend  to  reduce  its  membership.     In  1903 

a  Jessica  B.  Poixotto,  article  on  "Women  of  California  as  Trade-Unionists,  Publi- 
cations of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnie,  Series  III,  No.  18,  December,  1908, 
pp.  41,  42. 

*>  Special  Report  of  the  Census  Office,  Statistics  of  Women  at  Work,  1900,  p.  40. 
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the  union  had  1,500  members,  but  a  majority  of  these,  feeUng  that 
no  further  gains  could  be  hoped  for,  were  reluctant  to  continue  paying 
dues  and  fell  out  rapidly,  so  that  the  membership  in  1909  was  reduced 
to  some  300.  Nevertheless,  the  advantages  gained  in  1903  have  been 
retained  for  practically  all  waitresses  in  Chicago  restaurants.  More- 
over, through  the  union^s  activity  others  have  been  gained.  In 
many  cases,  sanitary  dressing  rooms,  with  lockers  and  other  .con- 
veniences, have  been  obtained,  and  employers  now  furnish  the  aprons 
which  the  girls  were  formerly  obliged  to  provide  for  themselves. 

In  spite  of  the  reduction  in  its  numbers,  this  local  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  women's  oi^anizations  in  the  country.  Its  dues 
are  65  cents  a  month  and  it  pays  sick  and-  death  benefits.  It  has 
annual  agreements  with  only  five  restaurants,  (*)  but  the  same  advan- 
tages are  granted  by  most  of  the  large  employers.  It  does,  effective 
work  in  securing  situations  for  its  members.  A  good  deal  is  done  in 
the  way  of  classes  in  literature,  sewing,  etc.,  for  its  members,  and 
more  than  most  locals  it  seeks  to  promote  social  intercourse,  having 
open  meetings  three  times  a  week,  with  refreshments  and  other 
attractions.  Moreover,  it  stands  ready  at  all  times  to  help  in  any 
movement  for  the  betterment  of  working  conditions  generally. 

GLOVB  KAXSBS. 

Glove  making  is  another  industry  employing  a  large  proportion  of 
women  operatives,  though  it  differs  from  many  others  in  that  the 
women  workers  are  more  numerously  organized  than  the  men.(*) 
Geographically  the  industry  is  rather  curiously  divided,  about  one- 
half  of  the  total  product  for  the  United  States  coming  from  Fulton 
County,  N.  Y.  Outside  of  this  locality,  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
and  New  York  are  the  leading  glove-making  cities.  A  peculiar 
feature  of  the  industry  in  Fulton  County  is  the  amount  of  work 
given  out  to  be  done  at  home.  It  is  estimated  that  1,000  farmers' 
famiUes  in  1900  were  doing  *'home  work"  for  the  glove  factories, 
the  general  average  of  earnings  for  such  work  being  about  $10  a 
month,  although  many  women  averaged  75  cents  a  day.(*)  This 
prevalence  of  home  work  appears  to  account  largely  for  the  fact  that 
the  women  glove  makers  in  Fulton  County  are  not  easily  organized. 

The  International  Glove  Workers  Union  of  America,  an  organiza- 
tion to  include  all  branches  of  the  work,  was  formed  in  Washington 
in  1902,  with  6  women  delegates  at  its  opening  convention.  At 
present  it  has  12  locals  containing  women  members  (not  one  of  which 

«  The  fonn  of  agreement  used  by  this  local  (nee  Appendix,  p.  228)  ifl  interesting  as 
showing  the  efforts  of  the  union  to  secure  fair  and  reasonable  conduct  from  employee 
as  well  as  employer. 

*  See  table  on  page  136. 

« Twelfth  Census,  Manufactures,  1900,  Part  III,  p.  785. 
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is  located  in  Fulton  County),  (*)  and  is  one  of  the  very  few  organizsr 
tions  having  a  woman  as  national  secretary. 

Chicago,  with  two  locals,  with  the  national  headquarters,  and  with  a 
woman  organizer  as  both  national  and  local  secretary,  seems  at  present 
the  center  of  women's  organization  in  the  glove  trade.  In  one  of  the 
Chicago  locals  Poles  probably  constitute  a  majority,  while  in  the  other 
they,  form  three-fourtlis  of  the  membership.  Dues  are  low,  usually 
from  30  to  35  cents  a  month.  Neither  the  national  nor  local  unions 
as  yet  pay  benefits,  but  the  locals  strive  to  give  assistance  when 
needed.  Some  of  the  locals  have  succeeded  in  raising  wages;  they 
have  not,  as  a  rule,  secured  any  reduction  of  hours  beyond  a  short- 
ened day  in  summer  or  «  Saturday  half  holiday.  In  Illinois,  how- 
ever, through  its  secretary,  the  union  took  an  active  part  in  securing 
the  passage  of  the  ten-hour  law  in  1909.  For  the  most  part  the  locals 
have  had  no  strikes,  but  through  the  efforts  of  the  national  secretary 
satisfactory  agreements  have  been  made  with  many  employers. 

PaiNTING  TBADSS. 

The  proportion  of  women  in  the  printing  trades,  while  not  large,  is 
apparently  growing.  In  1880,  they  formed  11.6  per  cent  of  the 
workers  16  years  old  or  over;  by  1905  their  proportion  had  increased 
to  20.3  per  cent  and  their  numbers  to  37,614. (^)'  Their  proportions 
are  not  equally  divided  between  the  two  great  branches  of  the  trade. 
In  1905  they  formed  18.5  per  cent  of  those  employed  in  newspaper 
and  periodical  printing,  but  23.4  per  cent  of  the  book  and  job 
printers.  (*^)  The  women  are  distributed  in  the  industry  principally 
as  compositors  and  'Sprinters  and  pressmen,*'  though  some  are  re- 
ported as  lithographers  and  a  few  as  electrotypers  and  stereotypers. 
The  *' printers  and  pressmen*'  are  probably  largely  copyholders, 
press  feeders,  and  others  doing  minor  jobs  in  the  printing  office.  It 
is  only  in  composition  that  women  compete  with  men  and  even  here 
the  competition  is  more  seeming  than  real,  as  the  men  almost  invari- 
ably do  the  more  difficult  work,  while  the  women  take  the  simpler 
kinds,  the  ''straight  composition"  and  distributing  type.  In  1908, 
out  of  11,978  operators  on  typesetting  machines  (Mergenthaler  and 
Monotype  mostly)  in  the  United  States,  only  713  were  women.  (^) 

o  In  1904  there  were  three  locals  composed  exclusively  of  women  in  Fulton  County, 
but  in  that  year  the  union  there  undertook  a  strike  for  the  closed  shop.    It  failed  I 

utterly  and  one  of  its  after  effects  was  the  practical  annihilation  of  the  glove  makers'  ", 

locals,  men's  and  women's  alike.  ! 

*>  Special  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  I,  p.  Ixxxi.    These  ■ 

figures  differ  from  thoee  given  on  page  138,  as  these  include  bookbinders  and  all  others 
working  in  the  production  of  printed  matter,  while  the  table  referred  to  includes 
only  the  printers,  lithographers,  and  pressmen. 

<^  Computed  from  Special  Reports  of  Cen->U8  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  III, 
pp.  713  and  720. 

<*  Supplement  to  the  Typographical  Journal,  Sept.  1908,  p.  24. 
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Back  of  this  difference  in  work  lies  a  difference  in  training  which 
affects  not  only  the  position  of  women  in  the  trade  but  their  attitude 
toward  the  union  as  well.  A  man  compositor  serves  a  four  years' 
apprenticeship  and  becomes  an  all-around  printer.  A  girl  takes  at 
most  a  six  weeks'  course  in  typesetting  and  then  begins  work,  or  more 
usually  begins  work  with  no  training  at  all,  (*»)  learning  the  trade  as  best 
she  can  from  the  work  given  her  to  do.  Naturally,  she  rarely  becomes 
a  really  skilled  worker.  This  difference  in  tiaining  is  not  optional 
with  the  woman.  Theoretically  there  is  no  reason  why  she  should 
not  serve  an  apprenticeship,  but  practically  no  opportunity  to  do  so 
is  open,  to  her,  and  it  is  only  the  very  clever  and  determined  woman 
who  can  pick  up  an  all-around  training  for  herself  while  working  at 
the  comparatively  unskilled  tasks  to  which  she  is  assigned.  Thus 
we  find  in  the  printing  trades  a  body  of  trained  men  and  untrained  or 
only  partially  trained  women.  There  are  exceptions  in  both  groups, 
of  course,  but  the  above  statement  applies  to  the  general  situation. 
This  suggests  the  reason  for  the  friction  which  ha8  long  existed 
between  the  men  in  the  unions  and  the  women  workers. 

The  one  great  union  in  the  printing  trade  is  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union,  which  was  organized  in  1850  and  has  had  a  longer 
continuous  history  than  any  other  national  trade  union  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  one  of  the  best  organized  of  unions  and  is  composed  of 
probably  the  most  intelligent  body  of  men  in  American  trades  union- 
ism. One  can  not  be  admitted  until  he  has  served  an  apprenticeship 
or  at  least  worked  in  an  ofRce  four  years,  and  it  is  recommended  in  the 
constitution  that  he  be  at  least  20  years  of  age. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  is  the  poUcy  of  the  union 
in  regard  to  women,  since  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  their 
avowed  attitude  does  not  work  more  strongly  against  than  for  them. 
The  constitution  directs  locals  to  organize  women  within  their  juris- 
diction as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  place  them  on  the  same  basis  as 
men  with  regard  to  wages,  dues,  and  benefits.  This  latter  direction 
is  strenuously  insisted  upon  everywhere;  once  inside  the  union,  women 
are  to  receive  absolutely  equal  treatment  with  men. 

But  it  has  been  seen  that  for  the  most  part  the  men  are  trained 
workers  and  the  women  are  not.  If  an  employer  is  forced  to  pay  the 
same  wages  to  a  partially  trained  as  to  a  fully  trained  worker,  which 
is  he  likely  to  employ?    In  Boston,  for  instance,  " the  union  scale, 

«  The  explanation  of  the  small  number  of  women  employed  on  typesetting  machines 
ifl  foimd  principally  in  this  fact.  "With  an  im usual  degree  of  intelligence  and  fore- 
aighty  the  printers  took  steps,  as  soon  as  it  was  realized  that  the  machine  had  come  to 
stay,  to  prevent  as  many  men  as  possible  from  being  thrown  out  of  work.  The  imion 
therefore  demanded  that  machines  should  be  operated  only  by  'journeymen  printers 
trained  in  the  trade  as  a  whole, '  and  they  were  strong  enough  to  enforce  this  demand 
very  generally.  Since  so  few  women  were  'journeymen  printers,*  their  chances  for 
work  were  very  much  reduced. **    Abbott,  Women  iu  IndviaU'^  ^  '^ . 'ffin . 
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week  work,  is  S18  for  an  eight-hour  day.  Few  women  are  capable  of 
earning  this,  and  there  are  undoubtedly  several  hundred  girls  and 
women  in  the  city  who  are  working  for  less  than  $10  a  week.  To 
these  girls,  coming  into  the  union  means  the  loss  of  their  job,  and 
they  refuse  to  join."(*») 

Employers  rather  generally  say  that  a  uniform  scale  of  wages  for 
men  and  women  means  putting  women  out  of  the  trade,  though  some 
are  to  be  found  who  employ  only  skilled  women  and  pay  for  work 
regardless  of  sex.(*)     These  seem  to  be  exceptional  cases,  however. 

Whether  the  union  intended  its  demand  for  equal  wages  to  keep 
women  out  of  the  union  is  ^  question  ai^ed  between  the  men  and 
women  printers  with  some  bitterness.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
earlier  poUcy  of  the  union  was  hostile  to  women.  The  course  of  the 
union  in  Boston  is  rather  typical.  It  is  known  that  as  early  as  1831 
200  women  were  employed  in  the  various  publishing  houses  in  Boston, 
but  none  of  them  seems  to  have  been  in  the  union,  and  none  had  any 
part  in  the  organization  of  the  Boston  Printers'  Union  in  1848.  As 
late  as  1856  the  following  resolution  was  introduced  (though  not 
carried)  in  the  Printers'  Union: 

Resolvedy  That  this  society  discountenances  any  member  working 
in  any  office  that  employs  female  compositors;  any  member  found 
doing  so  being  discharged  from  the  society. 

Wiser  counsels  prevailed,  and  the  resolution  which  was  finally 
passed  read : 

Whereds,  the  impression  has  gone  abroad  that  this  union  dislikes 
the  employment  of  female  compositors:  Resolved,  That  we  recom- 
mend to  the  female  employees  in  printing  offices  in  this  city  to 
organize  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  seem  best  to  themselves,  to  prevent 
the  present  prices  paid  to  them  being  lowered,  and  in  so  doing,  they 
shall  receive  the  cooperation  of  this  union. 

Having  passed  this  resolution,  the  union  took  no  further  steps  till 
1870,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  form  a  women's  typographical 
union,  but  there  is  no  record  to  show  that  more  than  one  meeting  was 
held,  and  the  attempt  came  to  nothing.  In  1886  twelve  women 
were  admitted  to  the  Boston  Typographical  Union  and  since  then 
women  have  joined  in  varying  numbers.  They  have  taken  very  little 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  union. 

Because  of  the  large  preponderance  of  men,  the  long  discussions,  in 
wliich  they  are  not  expected  to  take  part,  and  the  smoking,  the  women 
find  it  unpleasant  to  attend  meetings.  No  woman  has  ever  held  an 
office,  and  no  woman's  name  appears  on  the  list  of  delegates  that 
have  been  sent  from  time  to  time  to  the  meetings  of  the  national 
organization  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.     In  short,  while 

o  History  of  Trade  Unionism  among  Women  in  Boston,  pp.  12,  13. 
ft  Abbott,  Women  in  Industry,  p.  256. 
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the  women  are  a  factor  of  grave  importance  in  the  trade,  they  are  a 
nuUity  so  far  as  aflFairs  of  the  union  are  concerned.  (^) 

The  experience  of  women  with  the  Boston  union  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  in  other  places.  Everywhere  union  member- 
ship is  the  exception  among  women.  Although  in  1905  they  consti- 
tuted one-fifth  of  the  workers  in  the  trade,  they  formed  in  1908-9 
only  3  per  cent  of  the  union  membership.  The  printing  trades 
furnish  a  striking  example  of  a  large  body  of  intelligent  and  more  or 
less  skilled  women  almost  universally  outside  of  the  union  organiza- 
tion of  their  trade,  and  when  within  it  playing  a  wholly  passive  part. 

BETAIL  CLERKS. 

According  to  the  census  of  1900  there  were  in  the  United  States  very 
nearly  600,000  salesmen  and  saleswomen  16  years  of  age  or  over,  of 
whom  about  one-fourth  (24.1  per  cent)  were  women. (*)  A  great 
effort  has  been  made  to  organize  this  large  body  of  sales  people,  but 
little  success  has  been  achieved  among  the  men  and  still  less  among 
the  women.  A  glance  at  the  table  on  page  138  will  show  that  less  than 
2  per  cent  of  the  saleswomen  were  in  unions  in  1908-9. 

The  fundamental  difficulty  in  the  way  of  organizing  these  women 
seems  to  he  in  certain  advantages  their  work  possesses,  which  make  it 
more  attractive  to  women  than  most  factory  occupations.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  retail  stores  the  hours  are  frequently  long,  wages  low, 
and  conditions  unhealthful.  Nevertheless,  as  compared  with  factory 
occupations,  the  work  is  less  monotonous  and  the  surroundings  more 
varied  and  interesting.  Work  in  a  factory  often  requires  a  prep- 
aration, sometimes  in  the  skilled  trades,  covering  a  long  period,  while 
the  work  of  a  saleswoman  can  usually  be  entered  with  little  prelimi- 
nary training.  But  above  all  the  saleswoman's  work  carries  with  it  a 
social  impUcation  which  makes  her,  in  the  eyes  of  her  world,  the 
superior  of  the  factory  girl.  Hence  it  happens  that  while  the  supply 
of  factory  operatives  may  be  barely  equal  to  the  demand  or  even 
below  it,  the  proprietor  of  a  retail  store  never  finds  any  difficulty 
in  securing  saleswomen.  He  has  a  practically  unlimited  supply  of 
would-be  saleswomen  to  draw  from,  and  as  a  result  it  is  much  easier 
for  his  opposition  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  union  or  to  break 
it  up  after  it  has  been  formed  than  is  the  case  among  the  factory 
operatives. 

The  Retail  Clerks  International  Protective  Association  was  organ- 
ized in  1890  and  claimed  in  1904  a  membership  of  50,000,  which  it 
still  retained  in  1908.  The  number  of  women  in  the  total  member- 
ship is  uncertain,  but  indubitably  small.  In  most  locals  women  are 
notably  in  a  minority,  though  there  are  some  in  the  smaller  cities 

a  History  of  Trade  Unionism  among  Women  in  Boston,  p.  11. 
^  Twelfth  Census,  Occupations,  1900,  p.  cxlii. 
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where  the  women  approximate  the  men  in  number.  In  the  large 
department  stores  of  the  great  cities  the  task  of  organizing  the  sales- 
women has  proved  well-nigh  impossible. 

The  Retail  Clerks^  Union,  however,  has  gained  more  advantages  for 
its  members  than  its  present  comparatively  small  membership  would 
indicate.  In  this,  as  in  some  other  occupations,  it  has  happened  at 
times  that  a  union  has  been  formed,  a  large  membership  enrolled,  and 
substantial  advantages  secured,  whereupon  the  members,  feeling 
that  the  union  had  done  all  it  could  for  them,  at  least  for  some  time  to 
come,  have  left  it  so  generally  that  the  union  has  gone  to  pieces. 
•  In  Chicago,  for  example,  there  were  at  one  time  1,600  women  in 
locals  composed  entirely  of  women  retail  clerks;  to-day  there  are 
none.  Again,  at  one  time  there  were  10  locals,  composed  of  men  and 
women  retail  clerks,  in  Chicago;  to-day  there  are  no  saleswomen  in 
unions  there,  and  the  men  have  only  a  nominal  organization.  Never- 
theless, during  the  time  they  flourished  these  various  unions  secured 
important  concessions,  prominent  among  which  stood  the  Wednesday 
and  Friday  night  closing  in  almost  all  the  stores — a  great  advantage 
to  be  won  in  a  city  like  Chicago.  But  in  order  to  convince  the  clerks 
that  there  was  no  need  of  an  organization,  it  is  stated  that  the  mer- 
chants of  their  own  accord  agreed  to  close  one  other  night.  They 
also  in  many  cases  provided  rest  rooms  and  gave  other  privileges  to 
their  working  staflP  to  offset  the  influence  of  the  organizers. 

The  Retail  Clerks*  Union  pays  sick  and  death  benefits.  Every 
member  who  has  been  in  good  standing  for  twelve  months  continu- 
ously is  entitled  to  $5  per  week  sick  benefit,  provided  the  illness  is  not 
due  to  misconduct  of  any  kind,  such  benefit  to  continue  for  twelve 
weeks.  There  is  also  a  death  benefit  ranging  from  $25  to  $200,  accord- 
ing to  length  of  membership.  (^)  The  union  has  had  few  strikes  in  its 
history.  It  presents  an  interesting  example  of  a  union  holding  its 
members  together  with  much  difficulty,  which  yet  has  developed  many 
benefits  and  won  many  concessions. 

UNIONS  AMONG  PROFESSIONAL  WOMEN. 

So  far  only  women  in  trades  or  aUied  forms  of  occupation  have 
been  considered,  but  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
are  three  organizations  among  the  professional  classes— the  actors', 
the  musicians^  and  the  teachers'  unions.  Necessarily  these  diflFer  in 
various  respects  from  the  strictly  trade  unions,  but  their  aims  and 
methods  are  sufficiently  similar  to  demand  their  inclusion  here. 

NATIONAL  ACTOBS'  PBOTECTIVE  UNION. 

Of  this  body  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  any  precision,  as  the  diflFer- 
ent  unions  composing  it  vary  widely,  according  to  the  kind  of  actors  or 
singers  among  whom  they  are  formed;  moreover,  some  of  them  are 

o  Twenty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Workmen'e  Insurance 
and  Benefit  Funds  in  the  United  States,  1908,  p.  75, 
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short  lived,  and  any  statement  made  about  them  soon  becomes  inac- 
curate. 

The  first  organizations  seem  to  have  been  formed  as  benefit  socie- 
ties, other  union  features  being  added  later.  They  claim  to  have 
accomplished  something  in  the  way  of  raising  salaries,  but  reduction 
of  hours  naturally  is  not  attempted.  A  good  deal  was  attempted  and 
something  achieved  by  the  imions  of  chorus  singers  in  the  way  of 
improving  moral  conditions  among  the  singers  themselves  and  secur- 
ing better  treatment,  more  respect,  and  better  surroundings  both  in 
the  theater  and  on  the  road.  Naturally  the  women  received  even  more 
benefit  than  the  men  from  these  improvements.  The  unions  of 
chorus  singers  eventually  went  to  pieces,  however. 

AXBBICAH  ISBBBATION  OF  XVSICZAHS. 

According  to  the  census  of  1900,  women  were  in  a  majority  among 
the  musicians  and  teachers  of  music  16  years  old  and  over.(^)  Never- 
theless, in  the  musicians'  union  we  have  a  strong  union  predomi- 
nantly masculine,  in  which  women  form  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
membership  and  play  rather  a  passive  part. 

The  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  formed  in  1896,  is  one  of 
the  stronger  unions  of  the  country  and  has  grown  steadily,  even 
through  the  period  when  most  organizations  were  losing  members. 
In  1904  it  reported  37,490  members;  by  1909  this  number  had 
grown  to  56,961.  (*) 

Women  are  admitted  to  the  union  on  equal  terms  with  men  and 
the  sexes  fare  alike  in  the  matter  of  dues,  restrictions,  privileges,  and 
benefits.  The  union  is  one,  which  from  the  nature  of  the  profession, 
can  hardly  be  compared  with  other  unions  in  the  reduction  of  hours 
or  in  wages  paid,  but  it  has  succeeded  in  enforcing  price  lists  for 
musicians'  services  of  almost  every  kind.  There  is  no  national  sys- 
tem of  benefits,  but  many  of  the  locals  provide  death  benefits.  Sev- 
eral of  the  unions  have  very  large  and  attractive  clubhouses. 

CHICAGO  TXACHSB8'  ISBBBATION. 

As  is  well  known,  women  constitute  a  large  majority  of  the  school- 
teachers in  the  United  States.  In  1900,  of  446,687  i*^)  school-teachers 
reported  by  the  Twelfth  Census,  327,206,  or  73.4  per  cent,  were 
women.  As  the  school  boards  are  usually  men,  and  dected  by  men, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  women  feel  their  interests  are  over- 
looked or  subordinated  to  those  of  their  masculine  coUeagues.  The 
resemblance  of  this  situation  to  that  found  in  some  of  the  trades  has 
not  escaped  the  notice  of  various  labor  leaders,  who  have  sought 

a  91|552  in  the  group,  of  whom  52,028  were  women.    Twelfth  GensuB,  Occupations, 
1900,  p.  16. 
ft  International  Musician,  May,  1910. 
^Special  Report  of  the  Census  Office,  Statistics  of  Women  at  Work^  idOA^^.'SS^^ 

49450^— S.  Doc.  646,  61-2— vol  10 ^la 
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improve  conditions  of  work,  and  give  the  teachers  an  influence  in  the 
management  of  the  schools.  By  this  time  it  has  established  itself 
as  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  is  notable  alike  for  its  activity 
and  its  persistency. 

XIS0BLLA1IX0U8  XTHZONS. 

The  trades  which  have  been  considered  are  by  no  means  the  only  ones 
in  which  women  are  organized,  but  they  contain  the  great  majority 
of  the  women  unionists.  The  unions  of  which  no  mention  has  been 
made  contain  no  special  features  of  interest.  They  occur  in  a  wide 
variety  of  occupations,  the  groups  ranging  from  paper-box  makers 
and  workers  in  human  hair  to  typewriters,  bookkeepers,  and  stenog- 
raphers. It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  how  many  women  are  in  such 
unions,  especially  since,  as  in  the  more  fuUy  organized  trades,  the 
membership  fluctuates  considerably. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  trades  in  which  women  have  been 
organized  more  or  less  extensively,  but  in  which  their  union  is  at 
present  dormant  or  dead.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  that 
among  the  commercial  telegraphers,  which  has  almost  ceased  to  have 
any  female  membership.  This  union,  organized  in  1902,  had  women 
members  from  the  first  and  their  numbers  rapidly  increased.  The 
union  interested  itself  actively  in  securing  better  sanitary  and  other 
conditions  for  them  in  the  offices  and  in  improving  their  condition 
generally.  In  1907  came  the  telegraphers  strike,  which  was  lost,  and 
on  its  surrender,  both  the  great  telegraph  companies  set  themselves  to 
extirpate  unionism  among  their  women  employees.  As  a  residt, 
women  were  in  general  compelled  to  leave  the  unions,  but  some  of 
them  still  kept  up  a  secret  membership.  The  Chicago  union,  for 
instance,  is  unwilling  to  say  how  many  women  members  it  has,  as  they 
are  all,  secret  members.  In  the  trade  as  a  whole,  however,  the 
women  can  no  longer  be  said  to  be  organized. 

Another  interesting  organization  was  formed  among  the  women 
in  the  Chicago  stock  yards.  Women  had  been  employed  as  meat 
packers  from  about  1876,  but  not  until  1902  did  they  come  into 
competition  with  the  men  to  any  extent.  About  this  time  they 
began  to  be  employed  in  filling  and  soldering  cans,  linking  sausages, 
and  finally  in  trimming  meat.  The  earlier  employees  had  been 
largely  Irish  and  (German-American,  but  the  girls  brought  in  for 
these  later  tasks  were  mainly  Polish,  Slovak,  or  Lithuanian.  The 
conditions  under  which  the  women  worked  were  deplorable,  and 
their  wages  very  low,  less  than  $1  a  day  in  most  cases.  About  this 
time  the  girls  were  organized.  The  foreign  women  could  not  be 
brought  in  to  any  extent,  but  among  the  English-speaking  girls  the 
movement  spread  rapidly  and  a  membership  of  1,200  was  reached. 
A  raise  in  wages  was  gained,  and  some  improvement  in  conditions 
was  granted  by  the  firms.  The  competition  of  the  nQi!L-&\>is^!)^Q^ 
speaking  women,  however ,« and  theii  ^^n!f\i&^(»si^  \a  ^^^^  Vs^  ^s:^ 
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WOMEH. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

In  avowed  purposes  and  methods  of  organization  no  difference  is 
observable  between  unions  which  contain  women  and  those  which 
do  not.  In  regard  to  conditions  of  membership,  women's  imions 
generally  stipulate  that  the  candidate  must  be  a  bona  fide  worker  in 
the  industry  concerned^  and  that  she  must  have  reached  a  certain 
age,  14  or  16  years,  according  to  the  union.  Some  unions  rule  out 
married  women,  or,  at  least,  women  whose  husbands  are  able  to  sup- 
port them.  A  few  make  distinctions  of  race,  and  do  not  admit 
**  foreigners,"  whose  influence,  they  consider,  is  to  lower  the  rate  of 
wages  and  the  status  of  women  in  their  occupations.  A  few  unions 
impose  health  qualifications,  admitting  none  with  tuberculosis,  or 

certain  other  ailments. 

DUES. 

In  unions  composed  of  women  only  the  dues  are  apt  to  be  lower 
than  in  mixed  unions.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
women's  unions  are  of  recent  origin  and  have  not  yet  built  up  a  high 
due  system.  In  the  very  successful  Hat  Trimmers'  Union  of  Dan- 
bury,  for  instance,  the  dues  are  only  5  cents  a  month;  of  course,  so 
small  a  due  as  this  is  possible  only  with  a  very  large  membership. 
The  Hat  Trimmers'  Union  of  Newark  instead  of  having  fixed  dues 
assesses  its  members  one  cent  on  each  dollar  they  receive  on  wages, 
a  plan  highly  recommended  by  the  officers  of  tAie  Women's  Trade 
Union  League. 

In  mixed  imions  women  and  men  usually  pay  the  same  dues,  though 
in  some  cases,  mainly  in  trades  where  the  women's  wage  is  consider- 
ably lower  than  the  men's,  smaller  dues  are  fixed  for  the  women. 
Ten  to  25  cents  a  month  are  common  dues. 

Almost  all  the  unions  have  initiation  fees,  the  commonest  amount 
being  $1,  though  in  some  unions  it  is  five  or  even  ten  times  this. 
The  Hat  Trimmers'  Union  of  Orange,  N.  J.|  has  an  initiation  fee 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  earnings. 

OFFICERS. 

In  mixed  imions  the  officers  are  apt  to  be  mainly  men,  but  there  is 
a  general  tendency,  except  where  women  form  only  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  membership,  to  have  one  or  two  women  among  the 
officers,  or,  at  least,  on  the  executive  board.  Where  women  form  a 
very  large  majority  of  the  members,  they  are  still  apt  to  elect  men 
as  officers,  feeling  that  they  have  had  more  business  experience. 
To  this  there  is  one  curious  exception;  the  treasurer  or  financial 
secretary  is  much  more  likely  to  be  a  woman. 
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BBNBFITS. 

On  the  subject  of  benefits,  women's  trade  unions  do  not  call  for 
special  notice,  as  only  in  a  few  cases  have  they  developed  benefit 
qrjBtems  of  their  own.  Large  organizations  composed  whoUy  or 
mainly  of  women,  like  the  hat  trimmers  of  Danbuiy  and  the  Chicago 
Teachers'  Federation,  usually  pay  death  benefits,  but  ordinarily 
women  enter  into  benefit  systems  only  so  far  as  they  become  members 
of  men's  organizations.  Among  the  garment  workers,  the  officers 
believe  that  women's  vote  and  influence  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
failure  to  develop  a  benefit  system.  Women,  it  is  said,  expecting  to 
leave  the  trade  on  marriage,  are  interested  mainly  in  immediate 
results,  and  do  not  appear  to  favor  the  development  of  a  system  of 
benefits. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  number  of  unions  in  each  trade 
reporting  as  to  benefits,  hardly  seems  to  bear  out  this  theory. 


NUMBBB  OF  UNIONS  HAVINO  10  OB  MOBB  WOMBN  IIBMBBBS, 

BENEFITS  AND  BY  TRADES. 

BY  PROVISION  FOR 

Num- 
ber of 
unions 
report- 
ing. 

Number  of  unions  which  provldo^ 

TrBdA. 

No 
bene- 

ILtB. 

8kk 
bene- 
fits 
only. 

■ 

Death 
bene- 
fits 
only. 

OntKif- 
work 
bene- 
fits 
only. 

Com- 
bina^ 
tions 
of  the 
three 
bene- 
fits. 

Other 
bene- 
fits.* 

Bene- 
fits 
not  re- 
ported. 

Bookbinders 

17 
86 
IS 
83 
0 
7 
11 
68 
41 
17 
29 
21 
14 
0 
22 

4 
4 
1 

66 
3 
4 
3 
31 
22 
8 
8 
6 
1 
2 
0 

2 
3 

6 

2 
27 
16 

1 

2 
3 

6* 

2 
2 
1 
1 

6' 

i' 

2 
4' 

1 

Boot  and  shoe  workers 

^pr  maken                                .... 

1 

Qtfment  workm  (men's) 

17 
3 

1 

3 

Oflument  workers  (women's) 

1 

Glove  workers. . ,, 

1 

Hat  tr|mTnflTS..„,^.„.^   ............ 

i* 

0 
2 
2 

5 
23 

2 

2 

7 

Retail  clerks 

3 

Shirt,  waist,  and  laundry  workers 

Textile  workers 

1 
15 

1 

1 
14 

3 

Tobacco  workers 

Typographical  workers 

1 
2* 

MO 
2 
3 

waitresses 

64 
2 

1 

Miscellaneous. x...^.  .... 

2 

Total 

392 

161 

41 

606 

676 

29 

19 

•  strike  benefits,  loan  benefits,  donations  and  payment  of  dues  when  out  of  work. 
6  Includes  1  union  providing  strike  benefits  also. 

ThuSy  while  the  men's  garment  workers'  unions  report  66.2  per  cent 
of  their  unions  as  having  no  benefits,  the  women's  garment  workers, 
among  whom  women  constitute  a  far  larger  proportion  of  the  union 
membership, (^)  report  only  33.3  per  cent  of  their  organizations  as 
having  no  benefits.  The  musicians'  union,  a  strong  and  overwhelm- 
ingly masculine  organization,  reports  53.5  per  cent  of  its  locals  as 
without  benefits  of  any  kind,  while  the  laundry  workers,  a  much 
weaker  organization,  preponderantly  feminine,  report  only  47  per 
cent  of  their  locals  as  without  benefits. 

o  See  table,  p.  136. 
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It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  table  re^utmentii  (he  totiil  tim- 
ber of  strikes  in  the  United  States  during  this  |ieriod  uf  uiUonn  ImviuK 
women  members,  not  merely  the  strikes  for  the  nuiuher  iif  uuiuun 
covered  by  this  investigation. 

It  is  instructive  to  notice  the  (treat  differenoes  betweon  triiiieii, 
The  largest  number  of  strikes  is  found  among  the  woiiidii'm  gariuiuit 
workers.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  already  noted  that  in  IIiIm  iiuluMtry, 
located  largely  in  congested  centers  of  population  and  reoruiteii 
mainly  from  among  the  immigrant  classes,  the  unions  have  not  husn 
able  to  develop  permanent  organizations  with  a  permanent  niituilisr'' 
ship,  but  have  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  periodio  strilMiMr 
The  same  is  true  to  a  conoderable  degree  of  tlie  man's  garinnfit  U^- 
dustry,  though  here  the  influence  of  the  label  unions  is  mmii  in  iim 
much  smaller  number  of  strikes.  The  industry  staiiiJing  (third  in 
strikes  involving  women  is  the  cigar  maker's,  but  b#r#,  tmi  i4  a  (U/ts4 
of  140,  (Mily  two  strikes  have  been  eoodui^ted  MiirMiy  by  w^umu, 
mod  m  A  kfgie  majority  only  a  few  women  were  eoniseroed/ 

It  win  be  Boiieed  that  strikes  b^gao  ta  inereese  In  hmmsm^y  nhtmA 
IWO  aia  wen  amit  nmeffoits  in  the  year  1002.  T§ki9m  tl^  m  itm 
4iiUm^  fiae:  as  ike  five  years  preeediuig  and  imMinn  ii  (lW#  wmm 
bva  9IS  isyiiua,  wUe  in  the  next  fiv#  x^in  ikmm  wm^  fflf^  4tirikm, 
Hm  xu&cmm.  at  stated  UUfre,  iksA  tiMmi  tftOI  m  tW/  itm  m^ 
fkptn  mmm  tsr  bare  becaMse  mnMewlmt  M^mefMHy  §i^§m4  si  ikm 
ipna^  iif  wiiawwe  mmkmm  m  ilm  amaber  ^4  wvmmmi  ^i/frnvM  m  iim 
noae taoMSis.  and  t^ hare ^m40»w^0n4  U0  fmmk IAmw  ^;  w  M  l^seet^ 
wboD  lim  voBonmm  Afrisii<it>d  imn'mm'  ^4  wn^gm  ^  4¥j0imm^  ^  h^*^M, 

Sa  iisaae  fltMMlied  tl^  ^BmitfSidii. 

Jks^M^mi^tim^wii^i^^nkmf  widfe  tfattiai?  ni^mM  tv  l>»y<»  tmi^  JiidUtjk 
^BSfiKSKir  )#«ftsBwii  isMot  sMi  aKfaofai  in  tius  res|i»f>i;  it  iuiiiet  W  aivU^ 
jSias  wuitt»  lia«^  ^fsuHridly  Wm  sumh;  ^^MMxrvail^^;  lA^M  m*^^ 
iisufifir  jumssif' ifj  es^fJiMe  wli^  sumi  JUae^;  4fteiite4  eai^eiMvM/  <#kM|f 
iiie  inisjaifiKt.  li:  aMsUMa  saaMMisr  m^mmm  Mt^,  m  m  ^  ^-^m^,  44 
-die  Tfur  iauuarr  siHf<fa»  tLe  %umu$i0i%%iAWfi  ^  iLt  m^im  ita»  uitunUy 
Ipscoi  7»ja»Mft  tfi  ti^r  irtHifls  4<l  sasii.  ili^Hfjb  4|iis  iias  sitA  ^m^t  vmmu 

■niiari  tt|Kit^  tin<>r  ^^mtiaieJ  <a;«d  mmmmum  i4 <imi/kmi  itfl^^  »ii*»u<<»     l:#%#ii 
4ifr  iei:  Xflrmsiy'Mr  uiiytMba  ^i»utfi|.»uwiC  eiitiieitr  ^  ^Mitfif  ev  4^  mvm^mu. 

I^Ms.  MM^  Miv.^<v4^  At  #irriiM0ft  9^im^^  uit*^  ^um«eli5  >^^m4^.  I^i^ 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  most  common  cause  was  the  desire  for 
higher  wages,  which  accounts  for  22.9  per  cent  of  the  strikes,  and 
that  strikes  concerning  the  employment  of  certain  persons  were 
almost  as  numerous.  Usually,  this  last  cause  means  a  demand  for 
the  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  or,  in  some  cases,  of  a 
discharged  foreman.  It  will  be  noticed  that  a  combination  of  causes 
is  not  unusual,  and  also  that  recognition  of  the  union,  either  alone  or 
in  combination  with  other  causes,  does  not  play  a  prominent  part. 
One  strike  was  for  day  instead  of  night  work  and  one  was  against 
overtime.  As  to  results,  the  balance  is,  on  the  whole,  in  favor  of  the 
strikers,  as  42.2  per  cent  were  won  and  13.2  per  cent  succeeded  in 
part,  while  44.0  per  cent  failed. 

AGREEMENTS. 

The  life  of  a  trade  union,  so  far  as  wages  and  hours  are  concerned, 
is  the  agreement  it  makes  with  the  employers.  A  union  which  can 
not  make  an  agreement  with  its  employers  may  accomplish  much  for 
its  members  as  a  beneficiary  or  as  an  educational  organization,  but 
in  the  distinctively  trade-union  field  it  can  not  be  considered  effective. 

Reports  on  this  point  were  received  from  195  unions,  but  six  of 
these  had  been  organized  only  since  January  1, 1908.  Leaving  these 
newly  formed  unions  out  of  the  coimt,  141  unions  out  of  189,  or  74.6 
per  cent,  reported  that  they  had  succeeded  in  making  agreements. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  these  are  label  or  stamp  agreements. 
This  becomes  very  apparent  on  an  examination  of  the  following 
table,  which  gives  the  number  of  unions  by  trades  reporting  agree- 
ments or  no  agreements: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  UNIONS  ORGANIZED  PRIOR  TO  JANUARY  1, 1006,  HA  VINO 
10  OR  MORE  WOMEN  MEMBERS,  WmCH  HAVE  AND  WmCH  HAVE  NOT  TRADE 
AGREEMENTS,  BY  TRADES. 


Nnmber 
of  anions 
studied. 

Unions  which  report  having— 

Trad^ 

• 

Trade  agreement. 

No  trade  agree- 
ment. 

Not 
reporteil. 

Number. 

Percent 

Nomber. 

Percent 

Bookbinders 

8 

27 

11 

61 

6 

6 

10 

5 

7 

8 

22 

14 

0 

6 

16 

S 

as 

11 

41 
6 

4 
9 

87.6 
86.1 

100.0 
80.4 

100.0 
80.0 
90.0 

S 

4 

37.6 
14.9 

3 

Boot  and  shoe  workers 

f'ig*'  makAn 

Ofurment  workers  (men's) ^ 

Oarment  workers  (women's) 

6 

9.8 

6 

Glove  workers 

1 
1 
6 
3 

1 
16 

1 

20.0 
10.0 
100.0 
42.9 
12.5 
68.2 
7.1 

Hat  trimmers 

Retail  clerks 

4 
7 
6 
11 
6 
5 
6 

67.1 
87.6 
27.3 
78.6 
100.0 
100.0 
40.0 

Shirt,  waist,  and  laundry  workers 

Taxdie  workers '. 

1 

Tobaooo  workers 

2 

TyDosraphical  workers 

waitresses 

Misoellaneo!]s 

9 

eo.o 

Total 

199 

141 

70.9 

« 

24.1 

10 

•  Six  miions  organised  subsequent  to  January  1, 1908,  omitted  fram.tbSa\aiack>i^ 
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It  will  be  seen  that  in  general,  where  the  label  or  stamp  can  be 
used,  the  proportion  of- unions  having  an  agreement  is  large.  Nearly 
all  the  locab  connected  with  the  United  Garment  Workers'  Union 
have  label  agreements,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  boot  and  shoe 
makers,  the  cigar-makers  and  tobacco  workers,  etc.  It  is  notable 
that  the  hat  trimmers'  unions,  which  are  almost  exclusively  composed 
of  women  and  conducted  by  women,  have  very  generally  succeeded 
in  making  agreements. 

Barring  the  musicians'  unions,  which  have  no  permanent  employ- 
ers, the  one  marked  example  of  failure  to  form  agreements  is  foimd 
in  the  textile  industry.  Undoubtedly  the  main  reason  for  this  is 
involved  in  the  very  nature  of  the  industry.  As  stated  before,  the 
cotton  industry,  the  main  textile  industry  so  far  as  women  are  con- 
cerned, is  one  in  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  foresee  the  state  of 
the  market.  The  result  is  that  profits  vary  so  continuously  and  to 
such  an  extent  that  employers  are  very  loatih  to  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment as  to  wages.  In  a  number  of  cases  agreements  have  been 
made  on  the  basis  of  some  sort  of  a  sliding  scale,  but  agreements  of 
any  sort  are  far  from  conmion  in  the  trade. 

Generally  speaking,  the  agreements  reported  by  the  unions  given 
in  this  table,  whether  label  or  otherwise,  deal  mainly  with  wage 
questions.  For  the  most  part  they  are  simple  agreements  as  to 
scale  of  prices,  especially  where  piecework  is  involved,  with  not  a 
very  large  number  of  other  conditions.  Women,  on  the  whole,  have 
been  quite  conservative  in  the  demands  they  have  made,  or  in  the 
concessions  they  have  asked,  from  their  employers.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  chief  criticisms  made  upon  their  unions  is  that  they  demand  little 
and  obtain  less  from  their  employers. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

WHAT  WOMEN'S  UNIONS  NAVE  ACCOHFUSEED. 


In  r^ard  to  the  wagea  of  women  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make 
any  statement  as  to  the  effect  of  tmion  activities.  A  union  is  apt  to 
be  made  up  of  workers  of  varying  grades  of  skill,  and  often  a  wage 
scale  will  be  found  to  affect  these  various  classes  differently.  The 
following  table,  therefore,  showing  the  number  of  unions  reporting  an 
increase  in  wages  must  bo  used  with  caution.  It  by  no  means  implies 
that  all  the  workers  in  these  unions  secured  an  advance  in  wages. 
Still  less  does  it  indicate  the  general  trend  of  wages  in  the  industries 
involved  during  the  period  from  1890  to  1908.  It  simply  means  that 
the  unions  reported  have  at  some  time  during  this  period  gained  or 
failed  to  gain  an  increase  in  wages. 

UNIONS  ORGANIZED  PRIOR  TO  MNUART  1,  IMS,  HAVDfO  10  OR  UORE  WOMEN 
MEMBERS,  WHICH  HAVE  EFFECTED  AN  INCREASE  OR  NO  INCREASE  IN  WA0E8 
SINCE  1890,  BY  TRADES. 


^  m 


It  of  unloiui  DrgBQlisd  In  MOh  tnd*  prior  Co  Januuy  1, 190B. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  only  53,  or  a  trifle  under  20  per  cent,  of  the 
unions  reporting  state  that  they  gained  no  increase  of  wages  during 
the  period  covered.  (")  This,  however,  does  not  indicate  that  the 
union  has  done  nothing  in  the  matter  of  wages.  While  it  may  not 
have  been  able  to  secure  an  increase  it  may  have  been  of  the  greatest 
service  in  preventing  a  decrease.  There  is  perhaps  scarcely  a  union 
which  has  not  accomplished  at  least  this  for  its  members.  The  secre- 
tary of  one  Chicago  union  somewhat  pathetically  stated  that  their 
organization  was  small  and  had  not  accomplished  much,  but  that 
"were  it  not  for  our  small  union,  we  should  be  down  and  out." 

It  should  also  be  stated  that  it  does  not  follow  because  a  union 
reports  no  increase  in  wages  that  there  has  been  no  increase  during 
the  period.  There  may  have  been  an  increase  and  later  a  cut,  so  that 
the  final  result  is  nil,  even  though  for  a  considerable  period  wages 
were  materially  increased.  The  table  represents  the  gains  which  have 
been  held. 

'  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  imions  report  an  increase  without 
being  able  to  say  whether  or  not  it  amounts  to  10  per  cent.  These 
are  mainly  cases  in  which  piecework  is  concerned,  for  which  it  is  obvi- 
ously difficult  to  calculate  the  percentage  of  an  increase  differing  with 
the  different  kinds  of  work  done.  Of  the  unions  which  are  able  to 
report  definitely  the  amount  of  increase  obtained,  the  majority  have 
gained  10  per  cent  or  over.  Comparison  between  the  industries  are 
not  practicable,  owing  to  the  varying  conditions  affecting  wages.  In 
general  it  may  be  said  that  the  table  makes  a  favorable  showing  for 
what  the  unions  have  accomplished  in  this  respect,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  wages  of  women  have, 
on  the  whole,  increased  since  1895. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

It  is  somewhat  easier  to  estimate  the  reduction  of  hours  than  the 
increase  of  wages.  In  the  following  table,  therefore,  the  number  of 
unions  which  report  a  reduction  of  hours  without  being  able  to  say 
just  what  this  reduction  has  been  is  very  small.  The  few  cases  so 
reported  are  those  unions  which  have  succeeded  in  gaining  a  reduc- 
tion of  hours  for  certain  of  their  members  but  not  for  all,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  for  the  union  as  a  whole,  what  the  reduction  has 
been.  The  table  makes  a  general  estimate  of  the  amount  of  reduc- 
tion in  hours  gained  in  the  period  under  consideration  by  the  unions 
investigated. 

a  "The  period  covered"  is  the  life  of  each  body  reporting,  and  varies  widely  from 
local  to  local. 
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tttnONS  OROANIZBD  PBIOB  TO  JANTIABY  1,  IKH,  HAVTNO  10  OR  UOSE  WOUEN 
HEUBERS,  WmCB  HAVK  KFfECTED  A  REDUCTION  AND  HAVE  NOT  EFFECTED  A 
REDUCTION  OF  WOREINO  H0VB8  FEB  DAY,  BY  TRADES. 


In  aach  tnda  prior  to  lanjory  1, 1MB. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  thia  table  does  not  iodicate  the  gain 
in  hours  made  throughout  the  industries  included.  It  ia  only  a  table 
of  the  reduction  of  hours  gained  by  unions  containing  women  members. 

It  is  probably  an  evidence  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  table  that 
56  unions,  or  25.2  per  cent  of  all  those  reporting  on  the  point,  state 
that  they  have  made  no  gains.  The  unions  reporting  a  decrease  of 
leas  than  one  hour  per  day  are  very  apt  to  be  those  which  have 
secured  a  half  day  or  shortened  day  once  a  week.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  those  reporting  a  gain  of  more  than  one  hour  a  day  form  42.8 
per  cent  of  all  obtaining  a  reduction;  in  other  words,  the  reduction,  if 
secured,  was  frequently  a  substantial  one.  Apparently  the  unions 
which  have  found  most  difficulty  in  securing  shorter  hours  are  those 
in  the  boot  and  shoe,  and  in  textile  factories. 

GAUTS  OTHER  THAIT  IN  WAGES  AND  HOURS. 

Gains  in  wages  can  be  indicated,  gains  in  hours  may  be  tabulated, 
but  other  gains,  no  less  real,  are  less  susceptible  of  definite  estimate. 
Tables  can  hardly  be  constructed  to  show  the  aboUtion  of  petty 
exactions  and  injustices,  the  gain  in  hygienic  conditions  of  work,  the 
restraints  imposed  upon  ignorant  and  profane  foremen,  and  a  host  of 
other  things,  many  intangible,  some  trivial,  but  all  going  to  make  up 
a  most  important  part  of  the  worker's  comfort  and  well-being. 

Undoubtedly,  the  unions  have  done  much  in  these  directions,  and 
that  they  have  not  done  more  is  due  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  curious 
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acquiescence  of  women  workers  in  the  unfavorable  conditions  in 
which  they  may  find  themselTes.  A  very  striking  difference  in  this 
respect  was  noticed  between  women  and  men  secretaries  of  unions. 
Interviews  with  women  secretaries  in  their  own  homes,  or  elsewhere 
away  from  the  hearing  or  influence  of  their  employers,  brought  from 
the  majority  of  them  the  statement  that  the  treatment  and  conditions 
in  the  shops  and  factories  were  by  no  means  all  that  could  be  desired, 
but  on  the  whole  were  satisfactory.  Only  in  a  very  few  cases  were 
the  women  willing  to  bring  any  charges  or  make  any  definite  com- 
plaints against  employers. 

When  one  comes  to  the  opinions  of  men  secretaries  of  mixed 
unions,  one  finds  altogether  a  different  attitude.  It  is  the  men  who 
find  fault  with  conditions  and  treatment.  Startling  charges  were 
made  in  many  cases  of  foul  conditions,  of  evil  treatment  and  favor- 
itism, sometimes  of  gross  inmiorality.  It  is  perhaps  natural  that 
men  should  be  more  free  to  speak  upon  this  last  point,  but  their 
general  frankness  is  probably  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  experience 
in  trade  unionism  has  developed  in  them  more  restlessness  under 
grievances  and  a  stronger  disposition  to  change  them. 

Most  of  the  unions  realize  that  it  is  part  of  their  duty  to  try  to 
improve  conditions,  and  in  nearly  every  case  where  the  workers  have 
realized  that  they  had  a  grievance,  some  effort  has  been  made  to 
redress  it.  Frequently  this  effort  consists  simply  of  sending  an 
officer  or  a  committee  of  officers  of  the  union  to  lay  the  grievance 
before*  the  firm  and  request  that  it  be  righted.  Very  often  this 
informal  presentation  of  the  matter  is  all  that  is  needed,  but  if  it  fails, 
the  union  may  make  more  formal  complaint,  or  even,  in  extreme 
cases,  i)rocecd  to  strike.  More  often,  however,  a  strike  comes  only  as 
a  result  of  a  combination  of  causes,  among  which  these  unredressed 
grievances  may  be  potent. 

The  greatest  of  the  more  intangible  results  accompHshed  by  the 
unions  has  doubtless  been  obtained  through  their  insistence  upon 
proper  treatment  and  the  use  of  proper  language  by  foremen  and  fore- 
women in  dealing  with  members  of  the  union.  The  advantage  thus 
gained  by  union  members  usually  extends  to  all  others  working  in 
the  same  place.  A  considerably  higher  standard  of  respect  and  con- 
sideration for  women  has  been  gained  in  many  factories,  so  that 
even  ignorant  and  rude  foremen  are  compelled  to  treat  the  girls  and 
women  imder  their  supervision  with  respect  and  courtesy. 

SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  UNIONS. 

According  to  the  findings  of  this  investigation,  social  features  play 
an  unimportant  part  in  women^s  unions  as  at  present  conducted. 
Ordinarily,  every  woman's  imion  has  some  annual  social  occasion,  a 
dance,  a  picnic,  or  something  r'  »d,  but  beyond  this  few  of 
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them  seem  to  go.  Women,  if  interested  at  all  in  imions,  are  interested 
strictly  for  industrial  and  not  for  social  reasons.  There  seems  to  be 
a  double  cause  for  this  lack  of  interest  in  social  features.  In  large 
cities,  women  are  accustomed  to  look  for  their  pleasftree  in  quite  other 
directions;  they  enter  the  trade  union  for  business  reasons  and  it 
does  not  occur  to  them  to  seek  amusement  there.  In  the  small 
towns,  on  the  other  hand,  the  women's  organizations  are  apt  to  be 
label  unions,  organized  perhaps  by  the  employer  and  entered  by  the 
employee  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  having  work.  Naturally  their 
interest  in  such  unions  is  not  keen,  and  they  take  only  a  formal  part 
in  them.  Nevertheless,  such  social  activity  as  the  imions  display  is 
most  apt  to  be  foimd  in  the  smaller  towns. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  women's  imions  seem  to  have  changed 
in  this  respect  within  the  last  few  years.  Writing  in  1903,  Mrs. 
Willett  says  of  women  in  the  clothing  trade: 

Unless  through  practical  compulsion  from  without,  I  doubt 
whether  any  woman's  imion  has  maintained  itself  with  a  large 
membership  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  without  the  aid  of 
dances,  card  parties,  and  social  gatherings  of  other  kinds.  (*) 

Two  years  later  Miss  Herron,  in  her  study  of  unionism,  quotes  this 
opinion  with  apparent  approval,  (**)  as  far  as  organizations  in  the  cloth- 
ing trade  are  concerned,  though  she  expressly  states  that  it  does  not 
apply  outside  of  this  industry. 

Probably  the  change  is  due  to  the  fact  that  women's  imions  are  no 
longer  so  new  a  thing.  A  few  years  ago  they  were  comparatively  a 
novelty,  experimenting  with  various  activities  and  putting  out  tenta- 
tive feelers  in  different  directions;  now  the  first  period  of  experimen- 
tation is  over  and  they  are  settling  down  more  strictly  to  business. 

LEGISLATIVE  ACTIVITIES. 

Up  to  a  very  recent  period,  women's  imions  have  accomplished 
practically  nothing  in  the  way  of  securing  improved  legislation. 
There  have  been  a  few  cases  in  which  they  have  appointed  committees 
to  appear  before  legislatures,  and  more  frequently  they  have  appointed 
them  to  keep  up  an  agitation  for  or  against  certain  laws,  but  neither 
case  has  been  common.  More  often  they  have  contented  themselves 
with  paying  an  assessment,  or  making  a  contribution  to  support  an 
agitation  carried  on  by  predominantly  men's  unions,  or  by  the 
central  organizations  which  represent  them  both. 

The  one  form  of  labor  legislation  which  most  women's  imions 
favor,  though  even  on  this  point  very  few  have  put  themselves,  as 

o  Women  in  the  Clothing  Trade,  Columbia  Univereity  Studies,  Vol.  XVI,  No.  2, 
p.  195. 

ft  Belva  M.  Herron,  Labor  Organization  among  Women,  University  of  IllinoiB  Bul- 
letin, Vol.  II,  No.  12,  July  1,  1905  (The  UniverBity  Studies,  Vol.  I,  No.  10,  May, 
1905),  p.  32. 
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In  Missouri  a  somewhat  similar  bill  was  introduced  into  the  legis- 
lature through  the  efforts  of  the  Missouri  Woman's  Trade  Union 
League  for  a  nine-hour  day  and  the  suppression  of  night  work.  It, 
toO;  was  fought  by  the  manufacturers,  but  was  finally  carried  with 
some  amendments. 

In  New  York,  though  there  has  been  no  such  legislative  activity,  a 
new  spirit  of  interest  in  women's  trade  unions  and  of  effort  for  their 
formation  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  New  York  Woman's 
Trade  Union  League.  Many  of  the  friends  of  the  movement  feel 
that  the  development  of  a  few  women  such  as  these  leagues  seem 
bringing  to  the  front,  women  capable  of  leadership  in  trade-union 
work,  women  around  whom  others  may  gather,  is  the  real  signifi- 
cance and  promise  of  the  women's  trade  unions  to-day. 

GENERAL  EFFECT  OF  TRADE  UNIONISM  ON  WOMEN. 

Among  those  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  unionism  among  women 
there  is  a  general  belief  that  in  those  organizations  which  have  sur- 
vived the  recent  period  of  depression  the  women  members  take  more 
interest  in  their  unions  than  ever  before.  Their  interest  is  not  yet 
by  any  means  general  and  keen,  but  there  seems  a  growing  con- 
sciousness on  the  part  of  women  that  they  need  the  advantages 
which  can  be  secured  only  by  united  action. 

This  increased  interest  is  shown  more  especially  in  the  unions 
composed  of  women  only,  where  women  have  full  power  to  determine 
the  union's  action  and  full  responsibility  for  results,  whether  good 
or  bad.  In  a  number  of  instances  unions  have  been  revitalized  and 
sometimes  saved  from  going  to  pieces  altogether  by  dividing  and 
reorganizing  the  men  and  women  separately.  In  such  cases  a  cer- 
tain rivalry  is  apt  to  spring  up  between  the  two  unions,  acting  favor- 
ably on  both.  Through  this  increased  interest  in  the  management 
of  her  own  union  the  woman  grows  to  a  wider  point  of  view  and  an 
interest  in  the  questions  affecting  her  fellow-unionists  and  the  workers 
as  a  body. 


CHAPTER  X. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

SXTPPLEMEHTABT  STATEMEHT— COVDITIOlfS  IS  1911. 

(An  abridgment  of  a  statemant  famished  by  IClas  Helen  Marot,  secretary  of  the  Women's  Trade  Union 

Leagae,  New  York  City.] 

The  foregoing  report  represents  the  conditions  of  women's  trade 
unions  in  this  country  down  to  the  winter  of  1909,  the  date  of  the 
closing  of  the  investigation  upon  which  the  report  is  based. 

The  report,  however,  would  do  serious  injustice  to  the  present 
situation  in  women's  trade  unions  if  it  were  not  stated  in  connection 
with  it  that  since  1909  there  has  been  a  most  marked  growth  in  the 
number  of  women's  unions,  a  still  larger  growth  in  the  membership 
in  the  unions,  and  an  improvement  the  most  marked  of  all  in  the 
general  interest  taken  in  women's  unions  in  all  portions  of  the  coun- 
try and  in  almost  all  trades  in  which  there  is  any  organization  at  all. 

Numbers  are  by  no  means  the  most  important  elements  in  trade 
unions.  A  small  union  may  have  much  more  influence  than  a  large 
one.  Nevertheless,  numbers  indicate  something,  and  while  general 
statistics  are  not  at  ttus  writing  (September,  1911)  available, 
enough  is  known  to  make  it  certaui  that  there  has  been  a  very  large 
increase  in  numbers  since  1909.  While  the  convention  of  the 
Women's  Trade  Union  League  in  1909  reported  about  10,000  organ- 
ized women  in  New  York  City,  the  convention  of  1911  reported 
about  20,000.  Reports  of  gains  in  membership,  not  all  equally 
large,  but  all  substantial,  have  been  made  all  over  the  country. 

The  gain  seems  to  have  come  suddenly.  There  was  little  evidence 
of  real  vitality  or  dynamic  force  in  the  period  prior  to  1909.  But 
in  the  winter  of  1908-9  the  leaders  of  women's  unions  reaUzed  that 
the  efforts  of  the  past  years  had  taken  root.  Court  decisions  adverse 
to  labor  and  the  prevalence  of  unemployment  just  at  this  time 
probably  had  considerable  effect  in  making  women,  as  well  as  other 
workers,  conscious  of  a  common  cause  and  of  a  new  sense  of  respon- 
sibiUty  to  their  fellow  workers. 

During  1908  and  1909  there  was  scarcely  a  trade  in  which  women 
worked  where  advice  with  regard  to  organization  was  not  sought  by 
representatives  of  the  trade,  and  in  many  trades  heretofore  unorgan- 
ized the  first  efforts  at  organization  were  put  forth.    None  of  the 
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felt  hat  workers,  wxmpender  workers,  joomeyinen  teikii%  Juimtod  womi 
employees,  beer  bottlers  (tin  foilers),  battcm  worken. 

In  Chicago  the  indiyidual  niembershq>  of  the  lesgne  is  mmt  (Sqp- 
tember,  1911)  about  900  and  the  affiliated  membeidup  25,000,  of 
which  15,000  are  women.  In  New  York  Citj  the  lesgne  s  jndhidaal 
membersh^  is  630  and  the  affiliated  membership  55,184,  of  which 
20,029  are  women. 

In  1909  there  were  four  branch  leagues.  Since  then  fire  haTe  been 
added.  Leagues  are  now  found  in  the  following  cities:  Bostim;  New 
York;  Springfield,  HI.;  Chicago;  St.  Louis;  Clerelaiid;  Kiiw  Citj, 
Mo.;  Baltimore;  and  Denver. 
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The  history  of  these  strikers  emphasizes  what  has  been  shown  in 
the  previous  history  of  organization  of  women,  that  women  are  will- 
ing to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices  in  conjunction  with  others  for  a 
common  cause.  But  women  are  still  lacking  in  self-confidence  in 
administrative  work  and  men  still  believe  that  they  can  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  women's  unions  more  successfully  than  can  the 
women  themselves.  While  women  form  80  per  cent  of  the  Shirt 
Waist  Makers'  Union,  the  entire  staff  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
executive  board  are  men. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  all  the  imions  in  which 
general  strikes  have  occxured  the  membership  is  largely  foreign.  If 
from  the  imions  the  majority  of  whose  membership  is  foreign  we 
turn  to  American  unions,  we  find  the  women  conducting  their  affairs 
with  remarkable  efficiency. 

An  illustration  of  the  eflBciency  of  American  women  in  organizing 
their  affairs,  as  well  as  of  the  difference  between  the  attitude  of 
American  and  foreign  women  toward  assuming  the  responsibility  of 
administration,  is  found  in  the  new  branch  of  the  Neckwear  Makers' 
Union  in  New  York  City.  This  imion  covers  the  women  in  the 
factories,  or  the  *' inside  shops,"  as  they  are  called  in  the  trade. 
There  has  been  an  organization  in  the  contract  shops  for  seven  years. 
The  workers  are  exclusively  foreign,  many  not  speaking  one  word  of 
English.  The  organization  has  been  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  men.  When  the  new  organization  of  '^inside  workers"  was  formed 
there  was  no  question  of  giving  the  administration  of  the  union  over 
to  men.  It  was  at  once  assumed  by  the  women  members,  who  in 
one  year  gained  more  than  had  been  accompUshed  in  the  seven  years 
previous. 

The  remarkable  development  of  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League 
is  another  indication  of  the  new  life  among  women  workers  and  shows 
how  general  it  has  been  throughout  the  country.  Up  to  1908  the 
leagues  had  continued  their  efforts  more  because  of  their  faith  in  the 
inevitableness  of  trade-union  organization  of  women  than  because  of 
actual  response  to  their  efforts. 

At  the  convention  of  the  National  Women's  Trade  Union  League 
in  1911  there  were  76  delegates  representing  27  trades  in  which  women 
were  organized.     These  trades  include  the  following: 

Bindery  women,  boot  and  shoe  workers,  press  feeders.  Typographical 
Union,  retail  clerks,  textile  workers,  sliirt-waist  makers,  hat  trimmers, 
News  Writers  Union,  garment  workers,  petticoat  makers,  cloth  hat 
and  cap  makers,  gold  leaf  layers,  stenographers,  conmiercial  teleg- 
rapherS;  neckwear  makers,  cigar  makers,  glove  workers,  straw  and 
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EMPLOYERS. 


SPECIiJ/-ORDBB  GLOTHme  ICAKSBB. 

Pant  Operators'  Local  Union  No.  232  of  Chicago,  United  Gannent 

Workers  of  Americti. 

Articles  of  agreement  made  and  entered  into  this  twenty-sixth  (26) 
day  of  February,  1904,  by  and  between  the  National  YTholesale 
Tailors'  Association,  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  a  corporation,  and  fljl  of 
its  niembers,  parties  of  the  first  part,  ana  Local  Union  No.  232  of  the 
United  Garment  Workers  of  America  and  all  of  ita  members,  partiea 
of  the  second  part.    Witneeseth: 

First.  Parties  of  the  first  part  recognize  Local  Unioii  No.  232  of 
the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America  and  agree  that  such  mem* 
bers  of  the  National  Wholesale  Tailors'  Association  that  employ 
parties  of  the  second  part  now  or  at  any  time  hereafter  during  the 
existence  of  this  contract  shall  be  goyemed  by  the  fallowing  wage 
scale  and  working  conditions: 

For  all  sewing-machine  work  on  pants,  the  entire  making  price  of  which  &b 

less  than  $1 18  cents. 

For  all  pants  the  making  price  of  which  is  $1 20  cents. 

For  all  pants  the  entire  making  price  of  which  exceeds  $1 25  cents. 

For  all  oic^cle  pants  and  BroMtall  pants 30  cents. 

For  all  riding  pants,  not  less  than  40  cents  a  pair. 

BXTRA8. 

For  whole  or  half  belt 6  cents. 

For  whole  lining , 5  cents. 

For  half  lining 1  cent. 

For  four  loops 1  cent 

For  six  loops IJ  cents. 

For  each  pair  of  flaps  or  side  pockets  flies 1  cent. 

For  stitchmg  around  pockets  once  with  white  thmd 1  cent. 

For  stitching  down  siae  pocket  to  can vas 1  cent. 

For  each  pair  of  extra  buckle  straps , 1  cent. 

For  lace  puffs  on  sides 5  cents 

For  lap-welt  or  cord  seams 1  cent. 

For  double-stitched  welt  seam 2  cents. 

For  raw-edge  stitching 5  cents. 

For  braid,  single  row 5  cents. 

For  braid,  double  row 10  cents. 

For  continuous  or  stitched  waistband 1  cent. 

Second.  No  operator,  buttonhole  worker,  tacker,  or  seiger  shall 
be  allowed  to  do  hand  sewing  on  pants. 

Third.  The  employer  agrees  not  to  discharge  any  member  of  above 
local  on  account  of  such  member's  activity  in  union  matters. 

Fourth.  The  working  hours  shall  be  nme  (9)  hours  per  day.  The 
stop  for  dinner  shall  be  from  twelve  (12)  o'clock  noon  until  12.45 
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p.  m.  Overtime  shaU  be  allowed  when  necessary,  but  in  no  case 
shall  work  be  done  on  union  meeting  nights,  and  no  work  shall  be 
done  after  1  p.  m.  on  Saturdays  during  the  term  of  this  contract 
unless  by  special  permission. 

Fifth.  No  operator  or  apprentice  under  the  age  of  16  shall  be 
employed  to  operate  a  macnine  in  said  employer's  establishment. 
Under  no  circumstances  will  members  of  this  union  allow  children  to 
gather  in  shops  where  said  members  are  employed,  either  to  help 
nnisliers  or  carry  work  from  shop  for  home  finishing,  as  it  takes  the 
children  from  school. 

Sixth.  Labor  Day  and  all  other  legal  hoUdays,  except  the  12th 
and  22d  of  February,  shall  be  observed  without  special  notice  from 
either  side,  and  no  work  shall  be  required  to  be  done  on  such  days. 

Seventh.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  if  said  employer  does 
not  pay  the  scale  of  prices  agreed  to  in  this  contract  all  the  members 
of  tnis  union  working  for  such  employer  will  be  called  out  by  the 
union. 

Eicrhth.  The  said  employer  agrees  to  admit  the  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  the  above  umon  into  his  establishment  at  any  time  on 
le^timate  business. 

r^inth.  The  above  scale  of  prices^  which  shall  take  eflFect  on  Tues- 
day, March  1, 1904,  shall  continue  m  effect  until  February  28,  1905, 
both  days  inclusive.  A  contract  for  1905  shall  be  subnutted  on  or 
before  November  1,  1904,  and  in  the  event  that  the  contract  can  not 
be  signed  on  or  before  December  15,  1904,  the  same  wage  scale  and 
working  conditions  shall  remain  for  another  year. 

Tenth.  This  contract  is  executed  in  duplicate,  each  of  which  is  an 
original  for  all  purposes. 

Special  Order  Clothing  Makers,  U.  G.  W.  op  A., 

Pant  Operators  Local  Union  No.  232. 

By , 

President. 
Attest: 

,  Secretary. 


Employer's  signature. 


CHICAGO    waitresses'    UNION. 


Local  484,  of  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employes'  International 
Alliance  and  Bartenders'  International  League  of  America,  Affil- 
iated with  the  American  and  the  Cliicago  Federation  of  Labor. 

This  contract,  made  and  entered  into   tliis day  of 

A.  D. by  and  between  theCliicao:o  Waitresses'  Union,  Local  484, 

affiliated  with  the  American  and  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  of 
the  City  of  Cliicago,  County  of  Cook,  and  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented by ,  legal    business  agent  of    said  union,  and 

,  party  of  the  second  part,  agrees  to  employ  as  waitresses 

only  members  in  ojood  standing  in  Local  484,  except  when  the  union 
is  unable  to  furnish  an  employee;  then  the  employer  may  employ 
anyone  he  desires,  provided  the  employee  makes  appUcation  to 
become  a  member  or  the  union  within  10  days  after  employment. 
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Restaurants: 

Steady  waitresses $ per  week 

Steady  waitresses,  6  days,  60  hours 8.00  per  week 

Lunch  and  supper  waitresses,  6  days,  36  hours  or  less 6.00  per  week 

Dinner  waitresses,  6  days,  3  hours  or  less  a  day 4.00  per  week 

Extra  supp>er  waitresses,  6  days,  3  hours  or  less  a  day 4.50  per  week 

Night  waitresses,  6  days,  60  hours 9.00  per  week 

Extra  girls,  10  hours  a  dav 1.50  per  day 

Extra  girls,  10  hours  Sunday 2.00  per  day 

Head  waitresses per  week 

Head  waitresses,  6  days,  60  hours 10.00  per  week 

Ushers per  week 

Ushers,  6  days,  60  hours 9.00  per  week 

Ushers,  dinner,  6  days,  3  hours  or  less  a  day 6.00  per  week 

Hotels  (for  10  hours'  work  or  less  a  day) : 

Steady  ^irls,  $20  per  month,  room  and  board;  without  room,  $30. 

Extra  gurls,  same  as  scale  for  restaurants. 
Summer  resorts  and  clubs: 

Steady  girls,  $25  per  month,  room  and  board. 

Extra  girls,  $2  a  day  for  10  hours'  work  and  car  fare  both  ways. 
Banquets  (50  cents  an  hour,  not  less  than  3  hours): 

No  profane  language  sluill  be  used  to  waitresses. 

There  shall  be  only  one  split  in  a  10-hour  watch. 

Waitresses  shall  not  do  porter  work. 

If  employers  desire  uniforms,  they  must  furnish  them  free  of  charge. 

Employers  shall  pav  for  laundry  of  all  working  linen  and  furnish  same. 

Overtime  shall  be  cnarged  for  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  hour  or  fraction  thereof. 

Waitresses  shall  be  permitted  to  wear  the  insignia  of  their  union. 

No  waitress  shall  be  permitted  to  leave  her  place  of  employment  during  working 
hours  except  in  case  of  sickness,  when  a  substitute  shall  be  furnished  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

Waitresses  shall  be  furnished  with  proper  quarters  to  change  their  clothing. 

They  shall  report  for  duty  at  least  15  minutes  before  the  hour  called  for. 

They  shall  be  furnished  with  good,  wholesome  food. 

Waitresses'  Union,  Local  484,  will  be  responsible  for  all  help  booked  through  the 
office,  discipline  members  for  incivility  to  customers,  and  reimburse  proprietors  for 
all  losses  caused  through  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  members,  proviaing  the  report 
is  made  in  writing  to  the  organization,  and  accusation  substantiated  before  a  grievance 
committee. 

All  prices  shall  be  the  minimum. 

All  nours  shall  be  the  maximum. 

All  bookings  must  be  made  through  our  business  agent  or  the  secretary  in  the  office. 

Should  the  wages  paid  by  any  house  prior  to  the  date  of  this  contract  exceed  those 
called  for  in  the  foregoing  scale,  said  wages  shall  not  be  reduced  on  account  thereof. 

Head  waiters  or  head  waitresses  are  required  to  give  business  agent  a  list  of  wait- 
resses the  first  week  of  each  month. 

Waitresses  must  wear  their  monthly  working  button  where  our  union  is  recog- 
nized. 

No  breakage  shall  be  charged  for  except  in  case  of  carelessness,  and  then  at  cost 
price  only. 

Waitresses  shall  not  be  reprimanded  in  the  presence  of  guests. 

Waitresses  walking  out  during  meals  shall  be  fined  $1. 

Waitresses  after  being  hired  and  failing  to  report  for  duty  shall  be  fined  $1. 

Signed 

[seal.]  

For  Local  48^. 
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In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

June  16,  1910. 
Resolved,  That  the  complete  report  on  the  condition  of  woman  and 
child  wage-earners  in  the  United  States,  transmitted  and  to  be 
transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  response 
to  the  act  approved  January  twenty-ninth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
seven,  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  to  report  upon  the  industrial,  social,  moral,  educational, 
and  physical  condition  of  woman  and  child  workers  in  the  United 
States,"  be  printed  as  a  public  document. 
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LETTERS  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washingtonj  January  4j  1911. 
Sir:  In  partial  compliance  with  the  Senate  resolution  of  May  25, 
1910,  I  beg  to  transmit  a  report  showing  the  results  of  a  study  of  the 
employment  of  women  in  the  metal  trades. 

This  report  has  just  been  completed  and  is  the  eleventh  section 
available  for  transmittal  of  the  larger  report  on  the  investigation 
carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January 
29,  1907,  which  provided  "That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  investigate 
and  report  on  the  industrial,  social,  moral,  educational,  and  physical 
condition  of  woman  and  child  workers  in  the  United  States  wherever 
employed,  with  special  reference  to  their  age,  hours  of  labor,  term  of 
employment,  health,  illiteracy,  sanitary  and  other  conditions  sur- 
rounding their  occupation,  and  the  means  employed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  health,  person,  and  morals." 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  general  report  are  being  completed  as 
rapidly  as  possible  and  will  each  be  transmitted  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable moment. 

Respectfully,  Benj.  S.  Cable, 

Acting  Secretary. 
Hon.  James  S.  Sherman, 

President  of  the  Senate^  Washington,  D.  C. 


Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Labor, 
Washington,  January  ^  1911, 
Sir  :  I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  Volume  XI  of  the  report  on  Woman 
and  Child  Wage-Earners  in  the  United  States,  which  relates  to  the 
employment  of  women  in  the  metal  trades.    This  is  the  eleventh  sec- 
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tion  transmitted  of  the  report  of  the  general  investigation  into  the 
condition  of  woman  and  child  workers  in  the  United  States,  carried 
on  in  compliance  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January  29, 1907. 
The  field  work  of  the  investigation  of  women  in  the  metal  trades 
and  the  preparation  of  the  report  have  been  done  by  Special  Agent 
Lucian  W.  Chaney.  The  work  has  been  carried  on  under  the  general 
direction  and  immediate  supervision  of  Chas.  H.  VerriU. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  Chas.  P.  Neill, 

The  Secbetaby  of  Commebge  and  Labor, 

Washington^  D.  0. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DTTRODTTCTIOir. 
METHOD  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION. 

The  investigation,  the  results  of  which  are  presented  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  deals  with  the  employment  of  women  in  the  metal 
trades.  As  a  very  large  proportion  of  women  employed  in  this 
group  of  industries  are  working  as  machine  operators,  the  study 
is  to  a  large  extent  a  study  of  accidents  to  machine  operators  in  the 
industries  and  establishments  considered.  As  in  some  cases  both  men 
and  women  are  employed  on  machines  of  the  same  character,  an  op- 
portunity is  afforded  of  comparing  the  liability  to  accident  of  men 
and  women  under  practically  the  same  conditions.  For  one  type  of 
machine  especially,  the  stamping  press  in  its  various  forms,  this 
group  of  industries  furnishes  a  large  body  of  data  from  which  the 
accident  liability  of  men  and  women  working  under  the  same  condi- 
tions may  be  compared. 

The  investigation  covered  the  chief  manufacturing  centers  of  the 
metal  trades  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecti- 
cut, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Missouri. 

In  the  States  enumerated  personal  visits  were  made  to  348  estab- 
lishments. For  246  of  these  detailed  information  was  secured.  The 
remainder  were  found  either  to  have  no  employees  of  the  classes 
under  consideration  or  to  be,  for  some  reason  or  other,  irrele- 
vant to  this  study.  The  following  table  shows  by  industries  the 
number  of  establishments  from  which  detailed  information  was 
secured,  and  the  persons  employed  according  to  sex  and  age  groups. 
It  should  be  noted  that  paper-box  factories  are  included  in  this  study. 
This  seemed  proper  for  two  reasons.  One  of  the  machines  largely 
used  in  box  making  is  of  the  same  type  and  exposes  the  operator  to 
the  same  dangers  as  the  stamping  machines  used  in  the  metal  indus- 
tries. Furthermore,  many  of  the  metal  manufacturers  make  the 
paper  boxes  for  their  own  goods,  and  therefore  operate  box  factories 
as  parts  of  the  manufacturing  plants: 
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used  in  box  making  is  of  the  same  type  and  exposes  the  operator  to 
the  same  dangers  as  the  stamping  machines  used  in  the  metal  indus- 
tries. Furthermore,  many  of  the  metal  manufacturers  make  the 
paper  boxes  for  their  own  goods,  and  therefore  operate  box  factories 
as  parts  of  the  manufacturing  plants: 
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The  investigation,  the  results  of  which  are  presented  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  deals  with  the  employment  of  women  in  the  metal 
trades.  As  a  very  large  proportion  of  women  employed  in  this 
group  of  industries  are  working  as  machine  operators,  the  study 
is  to  a  large  extent  a  study  of  accidents  to  machine  operators  in  the 
industries  and  establishments  considered.  As  in  some  cases  both  men 
and  women  are  employed  on  machines  of  the  same  character,  an  op- 
portunity is  afforded  of  comparing  the  liability  to  accident  of  men 
and  women  under  practically  the  same  conditions.  For  one  type  of 
machine  especially,  the  stamping  press  in  its  various  forms,  this 
group  of  industries  furnishes  a  large  body  of  data  from  which  the 
accident  liability  of  men  and  women  working  under  the  same  condi- 
tions may  be  compared. 

The  investigation  covered  the  chief  manufacturing  centers  of  the 
metal  trades  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecti- 
cut, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Missouri. 

In  the  States  enumerated  personal  visits  were  made  to  348  estab- 
lishments. For  246  of  these  detailed  information  was  secured.  The 
remainder  were  found  either  to  have  no  employees  of  the  classes 
under  consideration  or  to  be,  for  some  reason  or  other,  irrele- 
vant to  this  study.  The  following  table  shows  by  industries  the 
number  of  establishments  from  which  detailed  information  was 
secured,  and  the  persons  employed  according  to  sex  and  age  groups. 
It  should  be  noted  that  paper-box  factories  are  included  in  this  study. 
This  seemed  proper  for  two  reasons.  One  of  the  machines  largely 
used  in  box  making  is  of  the  same  type  and  exposes  the  operator  to 
the  same  dangers  as  the  stamping  machines  used  in  the  metal  indus- 
tries. Furthermore,  many  of  the  metal  manufacturers  make  the 
paper  boxes  for  their  own  goods,  and  therefore  operate  box  factories 
as  parts  of  the  manufacturing  plants: 
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From  the  standpoint  of  number  of  women  employed  and  the 
hazard  of  their  employment  the  tin-can  industry,  with  43  establish- 
ments and  2,819  females  employed,  is  the  most  important  in  this  in- 
vestigation. Next  should  be  placed  the  manufacture  of  brass  ware, 
with  25  establishments  and  3,105  females  employed.  Others  espeaally 
significant  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  order:  Hardware,  tele- 
phones, bolts  and  screws,  jewelry,  etc. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  more  important 
metal-working  industries  in  the  various  States  included  in  the  inves- 
tigation and  the  number  and  percentage  of  employees  by  sex  and  age. 
The  establishments  are  grouped  according  to  industries,  following, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  form  used  by  the  Census  of  Manufactures : 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  per  cent  of  women  16 
and  over  employed  is  highest  in  the  jewelry  establishments,  there 
reaching  35.04  per  cent  of  the  total  employees;  in  the  tin-can  fac- 
tories the  woman  employees  are  24.14  per  cent,  and  the  per  cent 
i»  only  lightly  less  in  the  bolt  and  screw  factories  and  in  the  brass- 
ware  factories.  Hardware  establishments  employed  but  16.30  per  cent. 
Very  large  differfliiofla  jire  seen  in  the  percentages  when  the  individnal 
establishments  are  compared.     Thus,  one  of  the  large  bolt  and  screw 
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factories  had  over  42  per  cent  of  w(»nen,  while  another  one  in  the 
same  industry  had  only  slightly  over  8  per  cent*  In  practically  all 
of  the  establishments,  however,  the  women  constituted  an  important 
part  of  the  working  force. 

Classifying  the  data  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  form  used  in  the 
Census  of  Manufactures,  the  following  table  shows  the  per  cent  of 
children  under  16  years  of  age  in  the  industrial  groups  considered  in 
this  investigation  compared  with  the  per  cent  in  similar  groups  as 
shown  by  the  Census  of  Manufactures,  1905 : 

PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN   UNDER   16  YEARS  OF  AGE  EMPLOYED  IS  INDUSTRIES 
COVERED  AT  CENSUS  OF  1905  AND  IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  INVESTIGATED  IN  1907-«. 


Industry. 

Per  cent  of  chiklreii  off 
total  employees. 

Census, 
1905.0 

Estabiiali. 
ments 
visited, 
1907-8. 

Brass  warB 

1.95 

.99 

2.04 

1.33 

Iron,  steel,  and  products  * 

4.26 

Jewelry 

2.29 

Total,  all  industries 

2.92 

S.11 

aSpecial  Report  of  Census  OfTlce.  Matuifiirtiires.  1905,  Part  I,  pp.  Ixxv,  Ixxvlll,  116,  276. 

fr  In  this  group  the  census  includes  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  and  of  steel,  and  all  finished  products, 
while  the  present  invesUgaiion  includes  establishments  manufacturing  only  the  smaller  prod  acts, 
mainly  those  made  by  machines. 

This  table  shows  that  in  the  specified  industries  the  establishments 
included  in  the  investigation  used  a  slightly  higher  proportion  of 
young  workers  than  was  found  in  the  entire  group  in  1905,  though 
much  below  the  specially  child-employing  industries. 

The  adoption  of  a  shorter  workday  in  Ohio  for  the  women  between 
16  and  18  is  still  too  recent  to  show  much  influence.  Whether  the 
employment  of  women  above  10  has  under^jone  any  marked  recent 
chanjn*  in  the  industries  studied  can  not  be  determined  from  the  data 
at  hand.  The  general  tendency  is  reported  to  be  toward  their  in- 
creased employment.  The  girl  of  16  and  upward  has,  according  to 
superintendents  and  foremen,  to  a  considerable  extent  replaced  the 
boy  under  that  age  in  these  industries.  Among  the  reasons  given  for 
this  change  are  the  following:  The  girl  of  16  is  more  mature  than 
the  bov  of  the  same  ajjre.  She  is  steadier  and  more  reliable,  and  in 
earning  and  saving  is  usually  more  ambitious.  The  boy  of  16  is 
often  avit'se  or  positively  unwilling  to  take  up  the  sort  of  tasks  which 
have  hitherto  fallen  to  the  younger  boy  and  are  now  passing  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  older  girl. 

Another  consideration  has  weight  with  employers  in  making  the 
girl  above  16  preferred  to  tlif*  *^*v  under  that  age.  At  that  age 
the  restrictions  cease;  perm'  ool  certificates  are  no  longer 
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necessary.  Better  service  and  lessened  responsibility  for  the  em- 
ployer with  little,  if  any,  added  cost  cause  the  girl  above  16  to  replace 
her  brother  under  that  age  in  many  tasks. 

The  displacement  of  the  boy  has  one  serious  disadvantage.  When 
boys  worked  at  these  tasks,  it  was  possible  to  pick  out  the  clever  and 
ready,  who  might  be  expected  to  become  leading  men  and  foremen. 
The  girls  do  not  furnish  material  for  this  purpose.  Either  the  boy 
above  16  must  be  attracted  by  higher  pay  or  special  methods  must 
be  adopted  for  the  training  of  boys  for  these  positions.  This  at 
first  unforeseen  development  will,  in  the  view  of  many  superintend- 
ents, check  the  tendency  to  replace  boys  with  girls  in  many  of  the 
lighter  occupations. 

LAWS  AFFECTING  THE  CONDITIONS    OF    EMPLOYMENT    OF  WOMEN 

AND  CHILDREN 

The  States  in  which  this  investigation  was  carried  on  include  those 
in  which  the  most  careful  attention  has  been  given  to  legal  enact- 
ments governing  the  employment  of  women  and  children.  As  a 
foundatiim  for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  conditions,  a  brief  state- 
ment will  be  made  of  the  portions  of  the  law  which  apply  to  those 
engaged  in  metal  manufacture.  The  statement  relates  to  the  time 
of  this  investigation  in  1908. 

AGE  LIMIT. 

In  all  the  States  included,  except  Maryland,  employment  is  illegal 
under  14  years  of  age.  In  Maryland,  12  years  is  the  legal  minimum. 
In  Missouri,  the  restriction  does  not  apply  outside  cities  of  10,000  or 
over.  In  each  State  employment  under  16  years  is  illegal  without  a 
permit.  These  permits  or  employment  certificates  are  of  various 
forms  in  different  States  and  are  issued  by  various  authorities.  As  a 
rule,  they  certify  the  age,  the  school  attendance,  and  the  ability  of 
the  child  to  read  simple  English  sentences.  These  permits  must  be 
kept  on  file  by  the  employers  and  must  be  produced  upon  the  demand 
of  any  proper  authority. 

HOirUS  OF  LABOR. 

In  the  States  in  which  the  investigation  was  made  night  work  in 
factories  is  prohibited  to  employees  under  16,  save  in  Connecticut, 
Indiana,  and  Maryland.  The  period  within  which  such  employment 
is  unlawful  is  greatest  in  New  York,  where  it  extends  from  5  p.  m. 
to  8  a.  m.  The  shortest  is  from  10  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.,  or  9  p.  m.  to  5 
a.  in.  This  prevails  in  several  States.  Connecticut,  Indiana,  and 
Maryland  have  no  law  upon  this  subject,  and  Pennsylvania  makes 
an  exception  of  cases  where  perishable  material  might  suffer  damage 
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belt  to  any  machinery;  they  shall  not  oil  or  assist  in  oiling,  wiping  or  cleaning 
machinery ;  they  shall  not  operate  or  assist  in  operating  circular  or  band  saws, 
wood  shapers,  wool  [wood]  Jointers,  planers,  sandpaper  or  wood-polishing  ma- 
chinery, emery  or  polishing  wheels  used  for  polishing  metal,  wood  turning  or  bor- 
ing machinery,  stamping  machines  in  sheet  metal  and  tinware  manufacturing, 
stamping  machines  in  washer  and  nut  factories,  operating  corrugating  rolls, 
such  as  are  used  in  roofing  factories,  nor  shall  they  be  employed  in  operating 
♦  ♦  ♦  any  steam  boiler,  steam  machinery,  or  other  steam  generating  appa- 
ratus ♦  ♦  ♦  wire  or  iron  straightening  machinery;  nor  shall  they  operate 
or  assist  in  operating  rolling  mill  machinery  punches  or  shears  ♦  ♦  ♦  nor 
shall  children  be  employed  in  any  capacity  in  preparing  any  composition  in 
which  dangerous  or  poisonous  acids  are  used  ♦  ♦  ♦  nor  shall  they  be  em- 
ployed in  ♦  ♦  •  any  other  employment  that  may  be  considered  dangerous  to 
their  lives  or  linvbs,  or  where  their  health  may  be  injured  •  *  *  nor  shall 
females  under  16  years  of  age  be  employed  in  any  capacity  where  such  em- 
ployment compels  them  to  remain  standing  constantly.^* 

Ohio  and  Missouri  have,  with  slight  variations,  the  same  law  as 
Illinois.  In  Missouri  the  law  applies  only  in  cities  of  10,000  and 
over. 

The  Michigan  law  prohibits  cleaning  machinery  while  in  motion 
and  employments  dangerous  to  health  and  morals  for  males  under 
18  years  and  for  females  under  21;  it  also  prohibits  the  operation  of 
polishing  wheels  and  belts  by  women. 

New  York  prohibits  cleaning  machinery  while  in  motion  for  males 
under  18  and  females  under  21,  and  specifically  prohibits  for  males 
under  18  and  for  all  women  the  operation  of  "  emery,  tripoli,  rouge, 
corundum,  stone,  carborundum,  or  any  abrasive  or  emery  polishing 
or  buflBng  wheel,  where  articles  of  the  baser  metals  or  of  iridium  are 
manufactured.'* 

Pennsylvania  prohibits  children  under  16  years  from  cleaning  or 
oiling  machinery  while  in  motion. 

Khode  Island  requires  the  special  permit  of  the  factory  inspector 
to  allow  a  child  under  16  to  clean  or  oil  moving  machinery. 

All  the  States  of  the  list  except  Maryland  have  general  prohibi- 
tions of  occupations  dangerous  to  life  or  limb  or  likely  to  be  injurious 
to  health. 

SEATS  FOR  FBMAI^». 

Each  of  these  States  requires  that  seats  be  provided  for  female 
employees  and  that  they  be  permitted  to  use  them  sufficiently  to  safe- 
guard their  health  or  when  not  engaged  in  the  active  duties  of  their 
occupation.  This  provision,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  use  by  the  em- 
ployees, is  difficult  of  enforcement  and  is  largely  a  dead  letter. 

EXHAUSTS  AND  FANS. 

Connecticut  requires  suitable  installations  for  buffing  and  grinding 
wheels  and  for  dusty  occupations.    The  provision  that  such  installa- 

•Acts  of  1903,  Illinois,  p.  187,  sec  11. 
494W— S.  Doc.  645, 61-2,  vol  U 2 
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tion  shall  not  interfere  with  the  business  or  operations  makes  possible 
much  evasion. 

Illinois  and  Michigan  have  laws  making  very  specific  requirements 
regarding  size  of  pipes,  power  of  fans,  and  other  points  of  this  sort. 

Maryland  requires  exhausts  in  mills  which  grind  flint 

Missouri  makes  it  discretionary  with  the  factory  inspector  to  re- 
quire exhausts  for  smoky  and  dusty  rooms. 

Khode  Island  has  no  law  on  this  subject. 

In  the  other  States  the  laws  are  couched  in  general  terms,  requiring 
exhausts  from  buffing  and  grinding  wheels  and  other  dusty  occupa- 
tions. 

The  effectiveness  of  such  requir^nents  depends  entirely  on  the  in- 
terpretation and  enforcement  given  them  by  the  inspection  service. 
Since  few  inspectors  care  to  go  beyond  the  letter  of  the  law,  the 
results  are  far  from  satisfactory.  Many  installationS|  which  may 
once  have  been  efficient,  are  now  scarcely  useful  at  alL 

GENERAL  VENTILATION  AND  LIGHT. 

Rhode  Island  is  now  the  only  State  included  in  this  study  not  hav- 
ing some  specific  enactment  in  r^ard  to  ventilaticm  and  light.  Since, 
however,  with  a  few  exceptions,  these  enactments  simply  prescribe 
an  inadequate  minimum  of  space  per  occupant  they  accomplish  little. 

In  New  York  a  law  requiring  a  certain  space  for  each  worker  and 
that  it  be  kept  ventilated  is,  under  discretion  granted  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor,  producing  acceptable  results. 

The  present  (1909)  Illinois  law  was  not  in  force  at  the  time  of  the 
investigation.  It  is  the  first  measure  to  embody  in  the  law  itself 
really  adequate  provisions  relating  to  ventilation.^ 

GENERAL  SANITATION. 

The  provisions  regarding  dressing  rooms,  separate  water-closets, 
etc.,  are  substantially  uniform  and  will  be  brought  out  in  the  later 
discussion. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  LEGAL  PROVISIONS. 

In  all  the  States  included  in  this  study  the  factory  laws  are  under 
the  administration  of  bureaus  designated  somewhat  variously,  but 

each  essentially  a  bureau  of  factory  inspection. 

^-^^— 

•See  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  86,  pp.  547,  5ia. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

OEHESAL  FACTOKT  COHSITIOirB. 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  BUILDINGS. 

Of  the  239  establishments  in  metal  and  paper-box  manufacture  for 
which  data  on  this  point  were  secured,  18  occupied  frame  buildings, 
7  had  modern  buildings  entirely  of  concrete,  and  the  remaining  214 
were  mainly  brick,  with  an  intermixture  of  frame  and  concrete  struc- 
ture. The  frame  buildings  were  for  the  most  part  found  in  smaller 
cities  and  villages,  where  they  stood  more  or  less  isolated  and  to  that 
extent  with  diminished  risk  from  fire.  Eighteen,  7.68  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number,  were  so  poorly  constructed,  so  dilapidated,  and  with 
stairs  so  worn  and  unsafe  that  they  presented  conditions  of  extreme 
danger  from  fire  and  other  peril. 

The  buildings  varied  from  1  to  12  stories  in  height.  In  the  single 
case  where  a  building  of  12  stories  was  in  use  it  was  a  fireproof  struc- 
ture with  an  admirable  system  of  fireproof  stairways  and  other  pro- 
visions for  safety  and  comfort.  The  average  height  of  buildings  in 
use  was  2.39  stories,  and  the  average  height  at  which  employees 
worked  was  still  less,  since  many  of  these  factories  occupied  single 
floors  in  buildings  with  stories  above  them. 

The  custom  regarding  use  of  elevators  was  so  varied,  some  part  of 
the  force  having  opportunity  of  use  which  was  denied  to  others,  that 
any  statistical  statement  of  value  is  impossible.  It  is  proper  to  say 
that  the  frequency  of  low  buildings  and  the  use  of  elevators  allowed 
to  women  and  children  in  the  higher  buildings  remove  any  reasonable 
ground  for  asserting  that  there  is  marked  hardship  in  the  labor 
involved  in  reaching  their  places  of  occupation. 

EXITS  AND  VIRB  BSCAFBS. 

The  chief  question  which  must  be  asked  regarding  the  loftier  fac- 
tory buildings  is  their  safety  in  case  of  fire  or  panic  from  other 
cause.  The  situation  disclosed  by  the  investigation  is  not  wholly 
reassuring.  The  facilities  in  many  establishments  are  clearly  in- 
adequate for  exit  or  escape  in  case  of  emergency. 

The  best  standards  with  reference  to  exit  or  escape  in  case  of  fire 
recognize  three  things  as  practically  essential:  First,  adequate  fire 
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escapes  with  unobstructed  access;  second,  an  automatic  sprinkling 
system;  third,  such  an  arrangement  of  the  working  force  as  will 
avoid  crowding  in  the  upper  stories  and  admit  of  ready  exit  in  case 
of  danger. 

In  thirteen  cases  buildings  three  or  more  stories  in  height  were 
wholly  unprovided  with  fire  escapes.  In  all  of  these  the  fire  hazard 
from  the  character  of  the  building  was  considerable  and  in  some 
unusual.  Inquiry  seemed  to  indicate  in  these  cases  that  some  pecu- 
liarity of  situation  had  contributed  to  oversight  by  the  inspectors. 
In  one  State  escapes  are  not  regarded  as  necessary  upon  a  three- 
story  building. 

The  automatic  sprinkler  system  is  perhaps  a  more  important  pro- 
tection than  the  fire  escape.  A  complete  record  was  not  made  in  this 
particular,  and  probably  the  one  hundred  and  five  establishments  in 
which  its  presence  was  noted  were  not  all  in  which  it  is  to  be  found. 

The  third  precaution  suggested,  namely,  so  adjusting  the  working 
force  as  to  insure  the  least  possible  danger  of  a  crush  and  panic,  does 
not  seem  to  have  received  the  attention  it  deserves. 

This  view  is  emphasized  by  the  blank  surprise  with  which  ques- 
tions regarding  the  number  likely  to  use  a  given  escape  in  case  of  fire 
were  invariably  received.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  many,  if  not 
most,  escapes  have  been  designed  to  fit  a  law,  when  they  should  have 
been  adapted  to  a  condition.  Calculations  indicate  that  very  fre- 
quently the  numbers  whom  a  given  fire  escape  would  naturally  serve, 
could  not  possibly  pass  down  in  a  reasonable  time,  and  further  that 
if  all  of  those  who  would  naturally  seek  that  escape  were  to  crowd 
upon  it,  the  strength  of  the  structure  would  probably  not  be  equal 
to  the  strain.  Enough  was  observed  to  justify  the  assertion  that  the 
means  of  safety  must  be  adapted  to  the  number  who  must  use  them  if 
the  shocking  disasters  of  the  past  are  not  to  be  duplicated.  There 
may  be  records  of  actual  tests  of  the  capacity  of  fire  escapes  in  given 
situations,  but  inquiry  fails  to  reveal  them.  Grave  question  also 
exists  regarding  the  appropriateness  of  the  design  most  frequently 
used.  In  even  a  mild  panic  it  is  entirely  possible  that  these  escapes 
would  prove  traps  rather  than  means  of  safety. 

LIGHT  AND  VENTILATION. 

These  topics  are  properly  treated  together,  since,  as  a  rule,  the 
provision  for  a  natural  supply  of  the  first  exactly  measures  the 
possibilities  regarding  the  second. 

The  standards  in  regard  to  both  light  and  ventilation  in  many 
States  are  most  primitive.  Light  enough  for  the  worker  to  see  the 
task  upon  which  he  is  engaged,  «  ^  " '  it  is  not  perfectly  convenient 
to  furnish  a  natural  supply,  tt  in  of  some  artificial  illumi- 
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season  when  heat  is  not  required.  This  accomplishes  the  supply  of 
needed  air  and  at  the  same  time  helps  the  temperature  conditioii& 
Too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  upon  the  number  of  places  where 
mechanical  ventilation  has  a  foothold.  It  is  often  confined  to  some 
one  portion  of  the  buildings  and  was  installed  for  another  purpose. 
The  removal  of  dust  and  fumes  was  often  the  prime  object,  the  pro- 
vision of  air  being  an  incident  not  regarded  by  the  employer  as 
important. 

REMOVAL  OF  DUST  AND  FUMES. 

This  subject  is  closely  allied  to  that  of  ventilation,  since  the  pres- 
ence of  these  dangers  hastens  the  results  which  arise  from  impure 
air,  and  the  recognized  method  of  removal  assists  or  may,  in  some 
cases,  replace  what  may  be  called  strictly  ventilation. 

The  occurrence  of  metallic  dust  in  grinding,  buffing,  and  burnish- 
ing, and  in  tumbling  rooms,  and  of  acid  and  volatile  oil  fumes  in  dip- 
ping, plating,  and  lacquering,  are  so  nearly  universal  in  one  form 
or  another  in  metal  manufacture  that  a  tabular  statement  of  the 
places  visited  does  not  seem  to  be  required.  These  dangers  are  so 
obvious  that  they  have  attracted  attention  and  secured  remedial 
action  out  of  proportion  to  their  relative  importance.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  had  general  ventilation  and  lighting  been 
brought  to  their  best  possible  estate,  and  the  special  problem  of  dust 
and  fumes  entirely  neglected,  except  as  involved  in  the  general  prob- 
lem, the  average  results  upon  the  workers  would  be  in  advance  of 
what  we  now  have.  This  does  not  in  the  least  lessen  the  importance 
of  dealing  with  these  latter  problems,  but  illustrates  the  constant 
emphasis  which  must  be  put  upon  the  fundamental,  as  well  as  upon 
the  exceptional  and  obvious. 

Comparatively  few  women  and  children  have  to  do  with  the 
dusty  occupations  of  the  metal  trades.  The  dry  grinding  of  cut- 
lery is  not  much  practiced  in  this  country,  and  of  the  wet  process 
much  is  now  transferred  to  machines  which  may  be  tended  by  girls, 
but  which  have  no  element  of  danger.  Two  States  exclude  women 
from  buffing  rooms  where  the  baser  metals  are  polished,  and  except 
in  one  or  two  localities,  the  sentiment  of  the  women  or  that  of  the 
men  in  the  occupation,  prevents  their  large  employment.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  Providence  and  Attleboro  jewelry  shops,  in  an  inspec- 
tion sufficiently  extensive  to  have  encountered  almost  certainly  the 
practice  had  it  existed,  no  women  were  found  engaged  in  polishing. 

So  general  is  the  recognition  of  the  serious  effects  of  metallic  dust 
and  so  thorougli  the  w^ork  of  State  inspection  that  but  one  establish- 
ment was  found  where  the  exhaust  apparatus  prescribed  by  law  was 
not  installed.  In  a  large  number  of  cases,  however,  the  design  was 
faulty,  the  fans  not  powerful  enough,  or  they  were  so  old  and  worn  as 
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to  largely  nullify  any  excellence  the  apparatus  may  ever  have  had. 
In  a  few  cases  young  boys  were  working  m  an  atmosphere  heavy  with 
brass  particles  which,  with  bad  general  ventilation  and  poor  light, 
must  subject  them  to  tuberculosis  and  possible  death  before  they 
attain  their  majority. 

A  particularly  pleasant  side  to  this  picture,  however,  which  must 
not  be  forgotten,  is  the  great  number  of  such  rooms  which  are  well 
lighted  and  pleasant,  and  which  have  efficient  machinery,  kept  in 
perfect  order  and  doing  its  work  with  thoroughness. 

The  rooms  devoted  to  operations  which  produce  injurious  or  irri- 
tating fumes  were  without  exception  provided  with  some  special 
arrangements  for  their  removal.  Either  the  work  was  carried  on  in 
a  separate  building,  a  single  stoiy  in  height  with  free  dpening  above, 
or  was  located  in  the  top  story  with  similar  arangement  of  the  roof, 
or,  more  commonly,  some  arrangement  of  exhaust  fans  was  adopted. 
Grades  of  efficiency  from  the  entirely  worthless  to  what  seemed 
perfect  in  action  were  observed. 

Tlie  engineering  of  many  installations  is  at  fault,  and  not  a  few 
must  have  been  erected  by  those  capable  enough  in  the  mechanical 
side  but  having  very  limited  engineering  knowledge. 

The  proper  proportion  of  the  parts  of  the  system  to  secure  equal 
draft  throughout,  the  joining  of  the  lateral  branches  at  a  proper 
angle  to  the  main  trunk,  and  fans  of  adequate  capacity  to  handle  the 
load  without  undue  use  of  power,  were  all  seen  in  apparent  perfection, 
and  systems  were  also  seen  where  inattention  to  these  points  rendered 
a  well-intended  expenditure  practically  useless. 

In  the  occupations  involving  exposure  to  fumes,  described  more  in 
detail  under  the  individual  industries,  a  considerable  number  of 
women  and  children  are  employed.  The  supervisory  positions  are 
occupied  by  men,  but  the  handling  of  the  articles  preparatory  to  the 
processes  is  for  the  most  part  done  by  young  women  and  boys.  In 
lacquering  brass  and  in  enameling  a  large  number  of  operators 
are  women.  Since  these  workers  are  much  more  susceptible  than 
adult  males  to  the  depressing  influences  of  such  conditions,  their 
presence  affords  added  reason  for  insisting  upon  the  apparatus  being 
brought  to  and  kept  at  the  highest  efficiency. 

GENERAL  SANITATION. 

The  nature  of  the  work  carried  on  in  many  of  the  metal-working 
establishments  makes  quite  difficult  the  maintenance  of  that  general 
cleanliness  which  is  to  be  desired.  This  difficulty  seems  so  great  to  a 
large  proportion  of  superintendents  and  foremen  that  they  give  up 
or  never  undertake  the  effort.  After  a  brief  period  of  relaxed  vigi- 
lance in  this  particular  the  difficulty  seems  absolutely  prohibitive. 
That  the  difficulty  is  not  insurmountable  is  shown  by  instances  in  each 
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industry  where  the  untoward  conditi<»8  hmve  been  muteved  and  a 
satisfactory  degree  of  cleanliness  secured  and  m^in^infi^. 

The  first  essential  to  general  cleanliness  is  h^ttL  When  the  un- 
tidiness is  revealed  by  proper  lighting,  its  undesirability  is  forced 
upon  the  attention  and  is  to  that  extent  likely  to  be  remedied.  It  is 
not  possible  here  to  discuss  methods  of  factory  cleanliness  beyond 
suggesting  the  advantage  of  vacuum  cleaning  in  factories.  The 
great  advantage  of  the  method  is  the  removal  of  germs  without 
chance  of  dispersaL 

The  provision  of  adequate  toilet  rooms  has  received  mudi  atten- 
tion from  factory  inspectors,  in  the  States  included  in  this  study, 
with  good  results.  Only  three  cases  were  noted*  during  the  investiga- 
tion where  separate  provision  for  the  sexes  was  not  made.  Bating 
theses  provisions  in  five  grades,  they  classify  as  follows :  Excellent  63, 
good  05,  fair  57,  poor  16,  bad  12,  not  reported  24,  total  237.  In  the 
excellent  class  were  placed  those  rooms  in  which  the  plumbing  was 
of  good  modem  pattern,  the  floors  of  cement  or  tile  or  carefully  con- 
structed of  wood,  and  cleaning  was  so  frequent  and  careful  that  even 
suspicious  inspection  would  not  disclose  offense  in  odor  or  appear- 
ance. In  the  bad  division  are  the  few  which  were  in  a  condition  of 
positive  filth. 

In  35  cases  the  air  of  the  workrooms  was  affected  in  degrees 
varying  from  slight  odor  in  the  vicinity  to  a  nauseating  pollution 
extending  for  many  yards. 

The  sharpest  criticism  which  can  be  directed  against  these  pro- 
visions is  the  neglect  of  proper  privacy.  In  a  few  cases  it  was  possi- 
ble to  see  the  interior  from  a  point  in  the  shop.  In  a  still  greater 
number  of  cases  the  demands  of  economy  in  the  matter  of  plumbing 
had  dictated  the  placing  of  the  rooms  for  the  sexes  side  by  side  and 
no  care  had  been  taken  to  make  privacy  of  approach  possible.  This 
was  true  even  in  States  where  the  law  specifically  requires  that 
adequate  screening  be  provided. 

DRESSING  BOOMS  AND  WASH  BOOMS. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  establishments 
which,  in  addition  to  toilet  conveniences,  provided  dressing  rooms 
and  wash  rooms: 

EfltabliHhments  providing  dressing  rooms  for — 

Males 17 

Females 64 

Establishments  providing  wash  rooms  for — 

Males 46 

Females 71 

It  is  evident  that  the  spec'  '  '^ds  of  female  employees  are 
receiving  attention  to  a  ver  ble  degree.     The  disparity 
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between  the  numbers  given  above  and  the  total  number  of  establish- 
ments visited  (237)  shows  that  further  progress  is  possible  and 
desirable.  It  was  particularly  noticeable  in  a  number  of  cases  where 
women  work  with  paints  and  enamels  containing  lead  that  the  wash- 
ing facilities  were  not  what  they  should  be.  In  all  occupations 
involving  lead  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  is  imperative,  since 
the  greatest  danger  to  such  workers  arises  from  eating  with  hands 
soiled  with  any  of  the  lead  preparations. 

LT7NCH  BOOMS. 

The  opportunity  of  taking  food  comfortably  at  the  noon  hour  de- 
serves more  attention  than  it  has  usually  received.  Only  8  estab- 
lishments were  found  making  special  provision  for  this.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  is  lessened  by  the  fact  that  probably  a  majority  of  work 
people  in  these  industries  do  not  take  the  meal  at  the  works,  but 
so  many  do  that  a  provision  of  a  suitable  place  may  reasonably  be 
asked. 

The  time  allowed  at  noon  in  these  establishments  averages  51 

minutes,  only  7  concerns  restricting  the  time  to  the  minimum  of  30 

minutes. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

There  is  much  variety  in  the  method  of  adjusting  hours  of  labor, 
and  this  is  further  complicated  by  arrangements  regarding  over- 
time which  are  peculiar  to  the  individual  establishments.  The  hours 
of  child  labor  are  always  the  same  as  for  older  workers,  unless  some 
definite  provision  of  law  prevents.  Two  reasons  are  advanced  for 
this  rule :  First,  that  the  child's  work  often  accompanies  or  underlies 
the  occupation  of  an  older  worker  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the 
child's  work  ceases  the  work  of  the  older  persons  must  cease  also. 
Second,  that  the  child  who  comes  late  or  departs  early  from  the  fac- 
tory is  seriously  exposed  to  the  contamination  of  the  street.  This 
second  reason  is  present  in  the  minds  of  some  employers  in  perfect 
good  faith,  but  there  is  so  ready  an  intrusion  of  interest  at  this  point 
that  its  presentation  must  be  viewed  with  caution,  amounting  to  sus- 
picion. It  is  further  alleged  that  the  presence  in  the  factory  of  a 
group  of  workers  having  a  different  working  day  from  the  majority 
tends  to  demoralize  the  working  force.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
result  of  enforcing  a  different  working  day  for  children  is  to  diminish 
the  number  employed,  but  the  point  is  not  yet  conclusively  established. 
Some  study  was  made  of  the  situation  in  Illinois,  where  the  law  has 
been  in  force  for  some  years,  and  of  New  York  and  Ohio,  where  the 
change  is  more  recent.  Unfortunately,  the  financial  disturbance 
which  was  current  during  the  time  of  the  investigation  affected 
results  in  a  way  impossible  to  disentangle  from  the  effects  of  these 
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laws.  The  view  to  be  taken  of  the  reetrictiye  effect  will  depend  on 
the  standpoint  of  the  observer.  The  expression  of  one  superintend- 
ent has  scHne  significance.    He  said : 

At  present  this  restriction  does  not  affect  us  in  the  least,  but  later 
when  Dusiness  revives  it  will  mean  that  we  must  employ  men  and  pay 
more. 

The  table  which  follows  exhibits  the  facts  regarding  the  hours  of 
a  working  week  in  288  establishments.* 

HOURS  OF  BlfPLOYlfBNT   PER  WEEK    OF   MEN,   WOMEN,  AND   CHILDREN. 


Males  16  and  over. 

Females  16  and  over. 

Chikino  under  16w 

Working  hours 
ppr  week. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Employees. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Employees. 

Estab- 
lish- 
nM»nts. 

Emplojeea. 

Number. 

Per  cent 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Pereent. 

48 

1 
1 

60 

27 

a  10 
.05 

8 
3 

2 
12 

2 
39 
33 

4 

9 
12 
38 

3 
44 
29 

346 

119 

429 

739 

249 

5,001 

2,839 

355 

735 

907 

1,688 

124 

6,002 

2,612 

1.52 

.53 

1.89 

3.25 

1.00 

24.63 

12.48 

1.56 

3.23 

3.99 

7.42 

.55 

26.39 

11.48 

10 
1 

115 
8 

4.48 

50 

.12 

514 

V.  J«     ............. 

53 

4 

2 

37 

34 

106 

278 

16,050 

5,539 

.19 

.49 

28.17 

9.72 

8 

3 

30 

17 

61 

10 

550 

504 

2.35 

531 

.73 

54? 

21.19 

&6 

10.42 

554 

Sl::::::::::::.: 

6 
14 
24 

3 
71 
41 

1,133 

1,822 

2.658 

285 

17.894 

11.135 

1.99 

3.20 

4.66 

.50 

31.39 

19.54 

3 

4 
17 

13 

25 

104 

.fiO 

57 

.06 

56 

7.48 

584 

50 

24 
24 

289 
822 

11.14 

(iO 

31.66 

Total 

238 

50.99() 

100.00 

233 

22,745 

100.00 

130 

2,505 

100.00 

The  taMe  sliows  how  the  movement  for  shorter  hours  has  affected 
these  metal-manufacturing  establishments.  The  full  00-hour  week  is 
still  the  practice  of  a  little  over  one-sixth  of  the  establishments  and 
applies  to  an  almost  identical  fraction  of  the  employees.  Below 
this  the  factories  fall  into  two  groups:  (1)  Those  having  the  10-hour 
day,  with  varying  concessions  in  early  closing  on  Saturday.  This 
group  includes  from  55  to  59  hours  pi*r  week.  (2)  Those  having  a 
working  day  of  0  hours  or  less.  Tliis  group  includes  54  houi's  per 
week  and  under. 


'  Five  of  tboHe  employed'  no  women  and  108  no  children. 
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Comparing  the  hours  of  men,  women,  and  children,  the  results  are 
as  follows: 

FEB    CENT   OF   MEN,    WOMEN,    AND    CHILDREN   WORKING    BACH    CLASSIFIED 

NUMBER  OF  HOURS  PER  WEEK. 


Per  cent  working  each  daasl- 
fled  number  of  lioai8. 

Claarifled  boon  per  week. 

Males  16 
and  over. 

Femalei 
16  and 
over. 

GhUdren 
onderlOb 

Under  55 

».00 
5L46 
19.64 

S2.90 
55.62 
U.48 

28.83 

55  end  tinder  60 

89.50 

00 

81.68 

It  will  be  seen  that  practically  one-fifth  of  the  men,  as  against 
something  under  one-eighth  of  the  women  work  the  full  60  hours  a 
week  and  that  proportionately  more  women  than  men  are  found  in 
each  of  the  groups  working  less  than  54  hours. 

The  situation  shown  among  the  children  is  unexpected.  It  is 
true  that  the  number  employed,  as  compared  with  the  adult  workers, 
IS  small,  but  the  proportion  working  60  hours  a  week  is  nearly  three 
times  as  large  as  among  the  women  and  over  60  per  cent  more  than 
among  the  men.  This  situation  is  due  to  a  few  large  establishments 
which  employ  an  unusual  number  of  this  class  of  employees.  These 
establishments  are,  of  course,  not  in  Illinois,  New  York,  or  Ohio, 
where  the  legal  limitation  of  children's  hours  is  already  in  effect 
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CHAPTER  m. 

DESCRIPTIOir  OF  mUlVIDTTAL  DIDTrSTBIES. 

In  the  preceding  pages  the  endeavor  has  been  to  set  forth  the 
general  facts  regarding  work  and  workers  in  metal  manufacture. 
It  is  now  in  order  to  present  in  an  entirely  nontechnical  way  the  fea- 
tures of  each  industry  as  they  bear  upon  the  situation  of  women  and 
children. 

The  industries  will  be  presented  in  alphabetical  order,  with  such 
fullness  as  the  importance  of  each  in  this  investigation  may  seem 
to  demand. 

BOLTS  AND  SCREWS. 

The  joining  of  these  as  one  industry  is  only  partly  justified  by  the 
similarity  of  the  product.  The  machines  used  are  quite  different 
In  bolt  making  the  forge  shop  plays  an  important  part.  Here  boys 
under  16  are  quite  frequently  employed,  usually  as  helpers,  though  in 
rare  instances  they  have  more  important  duties.  Many  bolts  are  made 
with  square  heads  for  convenience  in  using  a  wrench.  It  is  found  con- 
venient to  forge  the  majority  of  these  round  and  then  trim  them  to 
the  square  form  in  a  strong  press.  The  bolts  are  frequently  fed  to 
this  press  by  women,  and  in  doing  this  considerable  risk  is  run  of 
injury  to  the  hands.  In  one  shop  a  device  was  observed  which 
consisted  of  a  chute,  into  which  a  girl  fed  the  bolts  at  a  distance 
from  the  moving  parts.  As  this  machine  can  do  the  work  at  con- 
siderable increase  in  speed,  it  may  be  that  in  time  it  will  supersede 
the  other  method. 

The  production  of  a  thread  upon  a  bolt  is  accomplished  mostly 
in  two  ways.  For  the  production  of  a  deep  thread  a  special  form  of 
lathe  is  used.  To  prevent  heating  and  to  facilitate  the  action  of  the 
cutter  a  stream  of  oil  or  of  water  in  which  sodium  bicarbonate  is  dis- 
solved is  directed  to  the  action  point.  Water  would  serve  without 
the  alkali,  except  that  rusting  is  prevented  by  its  presence.  These 
threading  machines  are  often  tended  by  women.  There  is  no  special 
hazard,  but  the  work  is  rather  unpleasant,  since  the  oil  and  the 
alkaline  water  saturate  the  clothing.  Constant  moistening  of  the 
hands  with  the  alkali  tends  to  produce  cracks  and  irritation,  which 
may  become  severe.  The  nut-tapping  machines,  operated  by  women, 
have  the  same  difficulty. 

49460'— S.  Doc.  645, 61-2,  vol  11 8  ^^ 
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For  many  forms  of  bolts  the  threads  are  formed  by  a  roll  threader. 
This  consists  of  a  stationary  plate  and  a  movable  one.  The  latter 
is  moved  by  a  suitable  mechanism,  and  a  bit  of  wire  rolled  between 
the  two  plates  has  the  thread  impressed  upon  it  by  grooves  in  the  dies. 
The  motion  is  exactly  like  that  of  rolling  a  pencil  held  upright  be- 
tween the  palms  of  the  hands.  Feeding  this  machine  is  often  done 
by  young  boys  and  girls.  It  is  a  simple  process  and  devoid  of  danger 
if  the  machine  be  properly  constructed.  The  later  patterns  are  fed 
automatically  from  a  hopper,  which  reduces  the  number  of  attendants 
and  practically  eliminates  danger. 

The  assembling  of  the  larger  sizes  of  bolts  and  nuts  is  done  by 
women  and,  beyond  being  severe  on  the  hands  from  the  roughness  of 
the  articles,  is  not  dangerous.  The  smaller  sizes  are  largely  handled 
by  boys.  They  sit  at  steel-covered  tables.  In  the  edge  opposite  each 
boy  is  a  shallow  depression  the  bottom  of  which  is  formed  by  a  rap- 
idly revolving  disk.  The  boy  pushes  a  nut  into  the  depression, 
applies  the  tip  of  a  bolt  to  the  opening,  and  in  an  instant  the  nut  is 
whirled  on  the  bolt. 

Some  manufacturers  are  now  doing  away  with  this  practice  by 
using  extra  care  in  production  so  that  they  are  willing  to  guarantee 
the  ready  fitting  of  the  parts.  They  send  out  the  separate  parts  in 
bulk,  saving  themselves  an  operation  and  the  users  the  necessity  of 
removing  the  nuts  from  the  bolts  before  use. 

The  manufacture  of  wood  screws  is  almost  entirely  done  by  auto- 
matic machines  too  complicated  to  admit  of  description  here.  Women 
are  largely  employed  in  three  occupations  connected  with  this  manu- 
facture: First,  as  tool  grinders;  the  tool  is  held  in  place  and  has 
only  to  be  advanced  bj^  the  worker,  with  practically  no  chance  of 
injury.  Second,  as  tool  setters,  who  place  the  tools  in  position  in 
the  machines;  this  involves  some  shifting  of  belts,  which  is  always 
a  dangerous  operation.  Third,  as  feeders,  who  attend  several  ma- 
chines and  see  that  the  screws  do  not  clog  as  they  pass  along  the 
chutes  to  the  action  point.  Accidents  occurring  in  this  occupation 
are  properly  chargeable,  as  a  rule,  to  the  operator  and  are  very  few. 

The  other  operations  in  which  women  are  employed  are  in  the 
nature  of  inspection,  assorting,  packing,  etc.,  and  are  devoid  of 
hazard. 

A  few  nail  and  tack  mills  were  studied.  In  these  practically  no 
employment  of  children  was  found.  Women  work  as  sorters  of  nails 
and  in  the  tack  factories  attend  the  machines.  In  the  making  of 
tacks  rather  thick  steel  plates  are  used.  These  after  pickling  in  acid 
are  treated  with  a  cream  of  lime.  This  dries  upon  the  surface  and 
serves  as  a  dry  lubricant  and  ])revents  rust.  These  plates  are  cut 
into  long  flat  rods  by  a  powerful  cutting  press,  which  is  sometimes 
operated  by  young  women     The  rods  are  then  conveyed  to  the  ma- 
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The  work  of  women  and  children  varies  greatly  from  establish- 
ment to  establishment.  Each  establishment  has  developed  for  itself 
a  method  of  utilizing  its  working  force.  It  may  be  said  in  general 
that  the  commonest  employment  of  women  is  upon  some  form  of 
stamping  press,  drill  press,  or  riveter. 

The  description  of  a  typical  large  establishment  affords  the  readi- 
est means  of  presenting  a  picture  of  the  facts.  The  concern  chosen 
employs  no  children,  but  has  203  women  out  of  a  total  of  866  em- 
ployees. The  buildings  range  from  the  1-story  casting  and  anneal- 
ing room  to  the  6-story  buildings,  well  supplied  with  windows.  A 
high  iron  fence  extends  along  the  street,  between  which  and  the  front 
of  the  buildings  is  a  well-kept  lawn. 

The  approach  to  both  the  office  entrance  and  that  used  by  em- 
ployees has  some  flower  beds,  and  the  whole  air  of  the  place  is  cheer- 
ful and  attractive.  The  suggestion  of  good  light  afforded  by  the 
numerous  windows  is  borne  out  by  the  interior  conditions,  except  in 
a  few  rooms  where  it  is  necessary,  even  on  ordinary  days,  to  rein- 
force the  natural  illumination  by  electric  light. 

Some  large  power  presses,  operated  by  men,  could  be  much  more 
perfectly  guarded  than  is  at  present  the  case,  at  no  excessive  expense. 

The  occupations  in  which  women  were  occupied  were  as  follows: 

(1)  Core  making:  This  occupation  has  already  been  described. 

(2)  Attending  automatic  machines:  These  machines  take  a  piece  of 
brass  and  moving  it  from  point  to  point  mold  it  by  successive  oi>era- 
tions  into  the  desired  form.  In  tending  these  machines,  the  opera- 
tors had  only  to  keep  them  supplied  with  blanks,  and  to  stop  them 
if,  in  the  progress  of  the  operation,  anything  went  wrong.  After 
the  last  operation  a  blast  of  air  was  utilized  to  remove  the  com- 
pleted piece  from  the  dies. 

(3)  Assembling:  In  this  occupation  women  take  the  completed 
parts  of  an  article,  in  this  case  a  bicycle  pump,  and  with  various  hand 
tools,  adjust  and  fasten  them  together. 

(4)  Operating  foot  presses:  These  presses  are  some  of  them  ad- 
justed to  deliver  a  sudden  blow,  while  others  afford  a  slower  and  more 
powerful  pressure.  The  quick  acting  are  necessarily  more  hazard- 
ous. The  accidents  are  probably  as  numerous,  but  much  less  severe 
than  upon  the  power  press. 

(5)  Operating  a  power  screw  driver:  Some  of  the  articles  have  a 
number  of  screws  to  be  driven  and  a  machine  has  been  devised  which 
does  this  very  expeditiously. 

(6)  Operating  riveters:  These  machines  strike  a  series  of  sharp 
blows.  In  some  of  them  the  wire  is  fed  to  the  machine  and  the  rivets 
are  cut  off  and  formed  during  the  process.  This  exposes  the  opera- 
tor occasionally  to  the  danger  of  getting  the  finger  into  the  machine 
and  having  the  wire  thrust  through  the  finger.  The  noise  of  n  group 
of  these  machines  is  rather  trying  to  unaccustomed  ^^t^* 
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CORSBT  STEBLS. 

The  machines  operated  vary  somewhat  in  the  different  establish- 
ments. In  some  the  whole  process,  including  the  tempering  of  steel 
ribbons,  is  carried  on,  while  others  receive  their  material  partly 
worked. 

In  the  tempering  and  galvanizing  rooms  there  are  fumes.  In  gal- 
vanizing, the  fumes  are  decidedly  injurious  and  special  devices  are 
in  use  for  their  removal.  These  devices  were  not,  in  the  observed 
cases,  wholly  successful,  but  since  the  employees  are  usually  men,  with 
only  rarely  a  boy  under  16,  no  extended  attention  was  given  to  the 
matter. 

Machines  operated  by  females  or  boys  and  affecting  their  condi- 
tion were  observed  as  follows: 

(1)  An  automatic  machine  for  cutting  steel  ribbon  into  required 
lengths.  This  requires  attention  to  prevent  clogging,  but  with  proper 
care  should  not  be  dangerous. 

(2)  An  automatic  machine  to  which  the  operator  feeds  the  steel 
strips,  and  in  which  paper  is  folded  and  fastened  about  the  strips. 

(3)  A  similar  machine  which  binds  the  papered  strip  with  a 
metallic  binding  at  the  end.  In  most  cases  the  strips  have  to  be  passed 
through  the  machine  twice  to  complete  the  operation. 

(4)  In  one  establishment  a  detached  building  was  used  solely 
for  a  process  of  covering  the  steels  with  a  coating  of  cellulose.  The 
inflammability  of  this  substance  makes  the  precaution  of  a  separate 
building  desirable. 

(6)  Rivet  presses:  The  older  forms  of  these  presses  require  the 
placing  of  the  rivets  with  the  fingers,  and,  although  the  action  of  the 
press  is  by  the  foot  of  the  operator,  accidents  are  frequent  The 
newer  forms  are  power  driven  and  have  feeding  devices  which  lessen 
the  opportunity  for  accident  One  form  was  of  special  interest  since 
it  required  the  touching  of  a  key  to  release  the  machine  and  permit 
it  to  act. 

(6)  Power  presses. 

(7)  Foot  presses. 

(8)  Shaping  machines  by  which  the  steels  are  bent  into  the  de- 
sired form. 

(9)  Japanning  rooms:  In  some  cases  women  placed  the  steels  in 
the  carriers  by  which  the  dipping  in  the  liquid  japan  was  accom- 
plished. 

(10)  Tumbling  barrels:  This  method  of  brightening  metal  pieces 
where  many  of  similar  size  and  form  are  made  is  of  very  general 
application.  The  metal  objects  are  placed  in  revolving  receptacles 
and  the  rubbing  of  the  pieces  together  breaks  off  roughness  and 
polishes  the  articles.    Various  substances  may  be  put  in  with  the 
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metal  objects,  such  as  sawdust,  leather  scraps,  etc  If  the  process  is 
carried  out,  as  it  can  be  in  some  cases,  in  the  presence  of  water,  there 
is  no  evolution  of  dust.  Much  more  frequently  the  results  desired 
require  that  a  dry  method  be  used,  and  much  metallic  dust  is  given 
off.  Unless  some  method  is  adopted  of  removing  this,  it  may  become 
a  source  of  serious  injury  to  the  small  number  engaged  in  these 
rooms.  In  the  cases  observed,  the  barrels  used  were  of  wood  or 
metal,  truncated  cones  in  shape,  the  smaller  end  uppermost.  Tlie 
barrels  revolve  on  a  somewhat  inclined  axis.  Opposite  the  mouth 
of  each  barrel  was  placed  the  funnel-shaped  terminus  of  a  tube 
connecting  with  an  exhaust  system.  In  this  way  the  dust  ground 
off  by  the  rolling  of  the  metal  articles  one  upon  another  was  im- 
mediately captured  by  the  stream  of  air  and  carried  away.  Methods 
of  collecting  and  disposing  of  all  dust  will  be  described  further  on  in 
connection  with  industries  in  which  it  is  more  notably  developed. 

CUTLERY. 

The  number  of  women  and  child  workers  in  this  industry  is,  so 
far  as  observed,  very  small.  The  grinding,  confessedly  the  serious 
menace,  is  in  the  hands  of  men.  In  one  establishment  women  fed 
into  small  planers  the  strips  of  wood  used  in  the  making  of  handles. 
The  dust  arising  was  carried  away  at  once.  Aside  from  this,  almost 
the  only  employment  of  women  was  in  packing  and  inspecting  the 
goods  before  shipment. 

ENAMELED  WARE. 

In  some  establishments  women  operate  presses,  but  for  the  most 
part  this  work  is  given  to  men.  The  dipping  of  the  ware  is  almost 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  women.  It  is  not  difficult  work  and  re- 
quires a  certain  deftness  which  girls  acquire  more  readily  than  boys. 

From  the  nature  of  the  work  the  general  conditions  in  factories 
devoted  to  this  process  drop  below  the  desirable  standard.  There 
is  also  one  danger  which  may  be  present  but  could  not  be  demon- 
strated in  the  course  of  this  investigation.  The  manufacturers 
naturally  do  not  care  to  disclose  the  composition  of  the  dip  used, 
as  each  has  his  special  formula.  It  is  known  that  at  times  lead  has 
been  an  ingredient,  but  no  recent  analyses  are  available.  The  women 
who  work  in  these  establishments  are  not  cautious  regarding  cleanli- 
ness of  the  hands  before  eating,  and  in  some  cases  proper  facilities 
for  washing  are  not  provided.  This  makes  it  possible  that  harmful 
reception  of  lead  may  take  place.  It  should  be  clearly  understood, 
however,  that  sufficiently  recent  data  are  not  available  to  warrant 
positive  statements. 
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FIREARMS  AND  AMMUNITION. 

It  may  seem  rather  remarkable  that  this  industry  stands  fifth 
^among  those  studied  in  the  number  of  women  employed.  This  is 
due  to  the  extremely  varied  employments  necessary  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  modern  gun^  but  especially  to  the  fact  that  the  making  of 
metallic  ammunition  alSfords  many  light  tasks  suited  to  the  strength 
and  ready  dexterity  of  woman. 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  guns  themselves,  women  workers  were 
found  employed  as  follows : 

(1)  Polishing  gun  barrels:  In  one  establishment  a  large,  high- 
ceiled  upper  room  was  devoted  to  this  purpose.  In  two  rows  down 
the  room  extended  the  tables  at  which  the  girls  sat.  Before  each  one 
was  a  rapidly  revolving  wheel  to  which  she  applied  the  barrel 
until  it  shone  like  a  mirror.  At  each  wheel  was  a  hood,  and  carefully 
designed  tubes  connected  each  hood  with  powerful  and  efficient  ex- 
haust fans.  The  room  appeared  so  free  from  dust  that  an  especial 
effort  was  made  to  test  its  condition  in  various  ways,  with  no  indica- 
tion of  the  presence  of  any  metallic  particles  whatever.  This  occupa- 
tion was  apparently  free  from  any  danger.  Some  accidents  had 
occurred  in  former  times  from  the  hair  of  the  operatives  being 
drawn  in  by  the  air  current.  As  a  result,  tiie  company  requires 
those  employed  in  this  room  to  cover  the  hair  with  a  net.  Since  this 
rule  went  into  effect  no  accident  has  occurred. 

(2)  Inspection  of  gun  barrels:  This  inspection  is  for  flaws  in  the 
treatment  of  the  surface.  These  flaws  may  be  either  in  imperfect 
polishing  or  in  some  failure  to  color  properly.  The  women  become 
very  expert  and  pick  out  at  a  glance  imperfections  which  are  hardly 
apparent  to  the  untrained  eye  even  when  pointed  out. 

(3)  Inspection  of  parts  of  locks:  This  is  exacting  work,  since 
the  inspector  must  note  and  reject  imperfect  parts  for  the  most 
trifling  error.  The  system  of  measurements  is  so  rigid  that  a  part 
too  large  or  too  small  is  almost  unknown,  but  a  roughness  which 
would  seem  of  no  possible  significance  is  detected  and  the  part 
discarded. 

(4)  Assembling  locks:  In  this  occupation  we  might  naturally 
expect  to  find  the  experienced  male  artisan.  In  some  special  designs 
this  is  the  case,  but  for  the  regular  patterns  women  are  employed 
and  become  very  expert. 

The  making  of  ammunition  affords  a  very  much  greater  variety  of 
occupation  than  the  manufacture  of  guns.  To  follow  the  processes  by 
which  a  metallic  rifle  cartridge  is  produced  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
nature  of  these  occupations.  From  sheets  of  brass  of  appropriate 
thickness,  hemispherical  cups  are  cut  and  formed  by  powerful  presses. 
These  presses  are,  so  far  as  observed,  always  operated  by  men.  The 
cups  are  subjected  to  successive  drawings  upon  presses  provided 
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plant.  The  rapidity  of  the  circulation  is  easily  adjusted  by  a  change 
in  the  engine,  and  the  engineer  sets  this  speed  governor  according  to 
temperature  and  wind  conditions.  The  result  is  a  very  uniform  and 
pleasant  heat  throughout  the  establishment. 

For  the  general  ventilation  the  reliance  is  upon  the  generously 
abundant  windows.  Only  careful  tests  would  accurately  measure  its 
adequacy.  The  size  of  the  rooms  gives  a  full  allowance  of  space 
in  accordance  with  the  standards  usually  adopted,  but  this  is  often 
a  misleading  test  in  actual  operation.  The  special  installations  for 
the  grinding  room  and  the  plating  room  are  of  good  design  and  effi- 
ciently operated. 

The  arrangements  of  toilets  are  of  excellent  character.  Dressing 
rooms  are  provided  for  both  men  and  women  and  the  adjacent  closets 
are  carefully  kept  clean  and  free  from  unpleasant  odors. 

In  the  rolling  mill,  a  very  large  and  open  room,  cold  rolling 
only  is  done.  The  hot  rolling  is  done  in  another  plant  in  another 
city.  In  this  mill,  at  the  main  plant,  a  very  few  boys  work  as 
helpers.    Their  occupations  expose  them  to  few  dangers. 

The  following  machines  were  observed  in  operation  attended  by 
women  or  children : 

(1)  Spinners  which  flatten  and  round  off  the  ends  of  butt  pins. 
Little  danger  attends  this  operation,  since  the  hands  of  the  operator 
do  not  come  near  the  acticm  point.  In  some  patterns  of  the  machine 
a  special  device  prevents  action  if  any  foreign  object  is  caught  in 
with  the  pins. 

(2)  Eeamers  by  which  the  interlocking  parts  of  a  butt  or  hinge 
are  reamed  out  so  that  they  will  fit  accurately.     Not  dangerous. 

(3)  Stamping  presses  with  feeding  stacks  into  which  the  blanks 
are  fed.    This  method  removes  any  possibility  of  accident. 

(4)  Stamping  presses  which  lock  so  that  action  is  impossible  dur- 
ing the  adjustment  of  the  article. 

(5)  Stamping  presses  fed  by  hand,  protected  by  finger  guards. 
These  are  dangerous.  The  finger  guard,  as  used  in  this  factory,  is 
not  a  perfect  protection. 

(6)  Staying  machines  in  the  box  factories.  These  are  operated 
with  a  guard  attached  to  the  machine  and  the  steel  finger  cot  upon 
the  finger.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  latter  no  accidents  have 
occurred. 

In  the  plating  room  women  handle  the  articles  and  attach  them  to 
the  bars  by  which  they  are  carried  to  the  solutions.  Such  rooms  are 
often  pervaded  by  acid  fumes  decidedly  irritating  to  the  air  passages. 
In  this  case  a  well-built  wooden  hood,  above  the  apparatus,  catches 
the  fumes  as  they  rise,  and  they  are  carried  away  by  a  powerful 
suction  fan. 
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lead  arose  from  the  beds  and  might  be  inhaled,  while  the  hands 
became  covered  with  the  lead  dust  which  without  extra  cleanliness 
would  be  introduced  in  the  taking  of  food. 

This  hand  method  of  cutting  is  still  in  use  for  making  files  for 
special  purposes  and  is  attended  by  the  dangers  enumerated  above. 
The  majority  of  files,  however,  are  now  produced  by  the  use  of  ma- 
chines. The  relation  to  our  group  of  employees  will  be  best  indi- 
cated by  following  the  process  from  step  to  step : 

The  steel  bars  come  from  the  rolling  mills  in  6  or  8  foot  lengths. 
Lime  is  used  in  preparing  them,  acting  both  as  a  lubricant  and  a  pre- 
ventive of  rust.  Men  attend  the  machines  by  which  the  bars  are  cut 
into  appropriate  lengths  and  are  formed  into  shape.  Boys  are  em- 
ployed in  carrying  the  material  and  supplying  it  to  the  men,  but 
were  not  observed  running  the  machines.  The  tangs  of  the  files  are 
then  forged  by  means  of  a  small  trip  hammer.  A  few  boys  under 
16  are  promoted  to  this  work,  being  employed  upon  parts  which 
do  not  demand  the  highest  skill.  The  heat  and  somewhat  vitiated 
air  of  the  forge  room  make  this  a  trying  occupation  for  a  boy,  but 
danger  of  accident  is  not  great. 

The  annealing  of  the  file  blades  is,  so  far  as  disclosed,  done  by 
men  exclusively. 

The  blades  are  put  through  stripping  machines  which  remove  the 
roughness  from  them  and  prepare  for  cutting.  The  stripping  ma- 
chines are  very  often  attended  by  women.  When  the  files  are  put 
in  position,  there  is  a  chance  that  the  hand  may  be  caught  between 
the  end  of  the  file  and  the  holder.  If  this  occurs,  a  severe  punctured 
wound  may  result. 

The  cutting  machines  are  attended  by  women  and  boys.  No  young 
girls  were  noted.  The  machines  require  to  be  fed  with  the  blanks 
and  started,  the  actual  process  being  then  carried  on  by  the  machine 
itself.  The  chief  danger  of  this  occupation  is  metallic  dust,  which  is 
present  in  the  air  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  constitute  a  real  menace. 

TIN-FOIL. 

This  material  is  made  in  two  forms.  Pure  tin  is  required  in  the 
wrappers  used  upon  chocolate  and  other  moist  articles  where  the  foil 
comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  material.  Recent  food  laws  have 
excluded  lead  from  use  for  such  purposes.  The  second  form  of  foil 
consists  of  a  lead  sheet  with  a  thinner  covering  of  tin  on  each  side. 

Both  tin  and  lead  are  cast  in  blocks  about  8  by  12  inches  and  1^  to  2 
inches  thick.  These  ingots  are  then  rolled  into  sheets.  At  a  certain 
stage  the  tin  sheets  are  applied  on  each  side  of  the  lead  and  the  fur- 
ther rolling  compacts  tliem  into  a  continuous  mass.  This  kind  of 
foil  is  used  with  a  paper  lining  for  making  cigarette  and  tobacco 
wrappers.    The  employment  of  women  in  connection  with  this  manu- 
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facture  is  only  in  handling  the  completed  foil.  The  printing  of  labels 
is  done  on  ordinary  presses  and  on  a  special  form  of  rotary  press. 
They  have  the  usual  dangers.  In  the  earlier  processes  there  is  some 
exposure  to  lead,  but  it  is  probably  not  very  serious.  Only  among 
casters  have  serious  conditions  been  observed. 

TIN  PLATE. 

The  work  of  women  in  American  factories  manufacturing  this 
product  seems  to  be  much  less  severe  than  those  described  as  preva- 
lent abroad.  In  some  plants  women  "  openers  "  pull  apart  the  sheets 
of  metal  after  rolling.  This  occupation  calls  for  the  exertion  of 
considerable  strength  and  the  piles  of  plates  which  must  be  handled 
and  carried  tax  severely  even  those  accustomed  to  hard  labor. 

So  far  as  observed  machinery  has  supplanted  in  American  works 
the  hand  labor  of  women  which  formerly  was  applied  in  washing  and 
cleaning  plates  preparatory  to  pickling.  Since  women  often  work  in 
the  same  rooms  where  these  processes  are  going  on  and  the  fumes 
must  affect  them  to  some  degree,  it  is  desirable  to  describe  the  proc- 
esses. The  plates  are  blue  mottled  with  brownish  shades.  They  are 
placed  on  edge  in  crates  or  cages,  which  depend  from  arms  extend- 
ing radially  from  the  top  of  a  revolving  post.  Parallel  bars  at  the 
top  of  the  cage  keep  the  sheets  from  contact  with  each  other.  There 
are  three  of  these  cages.  While  the  third  is  receiving  its  load  of 
plates  the  others  are  swung  by  the  revolution  of  the  supporting 
post  into  position  over  vats  containing,  first,  a  hot  acid  solution  and, 
second,  constantly  chano^ed  clean  water.  By  the  action  of  a  plunger 
the  cages  are  raised  and  lowered  into  the  liquids.  By  this  use  of  acid, 
followed  by  clean  water,  the  scale,  grease,  etc.,  is  removed  from  the 
plates  and  their  color  changes  from  the  blue  mentioned  above  to  a 
(lull  uniform  gray. 

The  plates  as  removed  from  the  carrier  are  placed  upon  trucks, 
care  being  exercised  by  covering  them  with  cloths  to  prevent  dry- 
ing, since  a  spot  becoming  dry  refuses  to  take  the  tin  properly.  The 
lighter  sheets  intended  for  making  tin  cans  are  carried  by  rolls  down 
through  a  flux  of  melted  rosin  into  a  bath  of  pure  tin.  The  rollers 
carry"  the  sheet  forward  and  finally  upw^ard.  The  last  rolls  through 
which  it  passes  are  kept  flooded  with  hot  palm  oil.  Rather  heavy 
fumes  arise  during  this  process,  which  are  carried  off  in  part  by  a 
stack  of  brick  above  each  set  of  rolls.  In  spite  of  these  special  vents 
and  of  monitors  in  the  roof,  the  air  of  a  tinning  room  frequently 
becomes  ver}^  heavy.  The  fumes  are  not  in  themselves  especially  in- 
jurious, but  prolonged  work  in  such  an  atmosphere  can  not  be  other- 
wise than  depressing. 

The  light  tin  sht^ets  mentioned  above  are  placed  as  they  come  from 
tiie  bath  in  a  rack,  from  which  an  endless  belt  removes  them  and 
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passes  them  through  sawdust,  by  which  the  surplus  oil  is  removed. 
Br^n  is  sometimes  used  for  this  process,  and  this  is  described  as  a 
very  dusty  process.    The  "  branning  "  is  often  done  by  girls. 

Light-weight  roofing  tin  is  made  in  similar  fashion,  the  coating 
material  being  a  mixture  of  lead  and  tin. 

Heavy  roofing  tin  made  by  what  is  termed  the  "  old-style  "  process 
requires  more  prolonged  treatment  and  an  instinctive  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  worker  only  gained  by  long  practice. 

Three  men  stand  before  the  wide  mouth  of  a  stack  like  an  old- 
fashioned  fireplace.  The  baths  of  oil  and  molten  metal  fill  this, 
coming  about  the  height  of  an  ordinary  table.  The  chief  worker  at 
the  right  takes  the  sheets  one  at  a  time  from  a  trough  of  water  and 
drops  them  into  a  bath  of  hot  palm  oil.  The  regulation  of  tempera- 
ture is  an  important  matter  and  depends  upon  the  instinctive  knowl- 
edge of  the  workman.  When  the  sheets  have  acquired  the  proper 
temperature  they  are  removed  to  another  bath  adjacent,  having  below 
the  melted  tin  and  lead  and  above  the  hot  palm  oil.  The  second 
workman  takes  the  sheets  from  this  bath  to  a  second  of  similar  char- 
acter. The  third  workman  dips  a  sheet  at  a  time  into  a  third  bath 
of  molten  metal  and  into  a  last  bath  of  hot  oil.  The  last  workman 
transfers  the  plates  to  a  girl,  who  makes  a  quick  inspection  for  con- 
spicuous defects  and  transfers  them  to  a  system  of  rolls,  by  which, 
with  the  aid  of  sawdust  automatically  renewed,  the  oil  is  removed. 

After  the  tinning  the  plates  go  to  the  inspectors  and  counters.  So 
far  as  observed  these  are  always  women,  with  rare  instances  of  girls 
under  16.  None  of  the  processes  except  that  performed  by  the 
openers  are  severe.  The  women  in  the  tinning  room  are  subjected  to 
an  atmosphere  certainly  not  wholesome,  and  at  some  seasons  the 
temperature  must  be  unnaturally  high. 

TIN  CANS  AND  TINWARS. 

So  many  of  the  processes  of  these  industries  are  involved  in  making 
the  common  cylindrical  can  used  in  packing  fruit  and  vegetables  that 
a  description  will  be  given  in  some  detail.  In  the  most  complete 
fai'torie.s  the  machines  are  arranged  in  what  are  called  lines  of  ma- 
chines. 

First,  scoring  machines  cut  the  sheet  tin  coming  from  the  mills 
into  the  size  desired  for  the  particular  can.  Men  usually  oper- 
ate these.  Second,  the  strips  of  tin  from  the  scorers  are  placed  in  the 
hopper  of  a  forming  machine.  The  slips  pass  one  at  a  time  to  a  device 
which  bends  them  into  a  cylinder,  forms  the  joint,  and  presses  this 
firmly  down  in  one  operation.  As  the  can  body  leaves  this  a  flux  is 
briiJ^hed  upon  the  joint  and  a  line  of  solder  applied.  This  is  fused 
under  a  gas  flame  and  the  can  body  is  complete.  Third,  the  body 
passes  to  a  vertically  revolving,  wheel-like  ending  machine^  which  is 
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usually  tended  by  a  woman.  Near  by  stand  presses  provided  with 
dies  so  arranged  as  to  cut  out  at  each  stroke  an  equal  number  of 
tops  and  bottoms.  The  can  bodies  are  secured  in  appropriate  grooves 
in  the  margin  of  the  ending  machine.  Two  chutes  extend  to  it  from 
a  platform  above,  and  into  these  boys  or  girls  feed  the  tops  and 
bottoms  which  drop  into  position  at  the  lower  end  of  the  chutes 
as  the  can  body  reaches  a  certain  point  in  its  revolution.  At  the  next 
position  tools  quickly  spin  the  tops  and  bottoms  fast  to  the  body. 
The  cans  then  drop  from  the  machines  upon  a  low  table,  on  each  side 
of  which  sits  a  young  girl,  whose  business  it  is  to  detect  any  imper- 
fect placing  of  the  can  ends.  All  such  imperfect  pieces  are  picked 
out  by  the  girls  and  passed  to  a  boy  who  sits  near  and  fits  on  perfect 
tops  or  bottoms  as  the  c>ase  may  be. 

Fourth,  the  cans  pass  to  a  soldering  machine  by  which  the  tops  and 
bottoms  are  soldered  in  plac^.  As  the  cans  pass  along  in  this  ma- 
chine men  inspect  them  and  remove  those  which  are  imperfect.  At 
the  end  of  this  machine  is  a  series  of  brushes  which  remove  looee 
particles  of  solder  from  the  outside  of  the  can.  This  process  pro- 
duces considerable  metallic  dust,  which  in  the  best  factories  is  re- 
mo^'ed  by  covering  the  brushes  with  a  hood  and  applying  an  exhaust. 
Fifth,  from  the  soldering  machine,  conveyors  take  the  cans  to  the 
testers,  usually  attended  by  women.  These  testers  vary  in  pattern, 
but  are  all  essentially  wheels  revolving  either  vertically  or  at  an  angle, 
so  that  at  the  lowest  point  the  wheel  dips  below  water  in  a  reservoir. 
The  cans  drop  from  the  conveyor  into  their  places  on  the  periphery 
of  this  wheel.  At  this  point  air  under  about  8  pounds  pressure  is 
forced  into  the  can,  and  immediatelv  the  movement  of  the  wheel 
causes  a  riil)her  ping  to  press  firmly  over  its  mouth.  As  in  the  fur- 
ther revolution  of  the  wheel  the  can  passes  below  the  water,  any 
leakage  is  at  oncte  made  evident  by  the  rising  of  bubbles.  AVhen  this 
happens  the  attendant  turns  a  little  lever  and  the  imperfect  can 
drops  into  one  chute,  wliile  the  perfect  can  passes  on  to  another. 
The  passage  of  the  can  from  point  to  point  is  accomplished  by  eleva- 
tors and  rolhvays.  Often  the  cans  pass  from  the  last  machine  di- 
rectly to  cars  for  transportation. 

Jn  the  makincr  of  other  forms  of  cans  and  tin  articles  the  use  of 
presses  for  stamping  out  and  forming  the  parts  is  a  constant  source 
of  danger.  In  lithography  and  japanning  irritant  solvents  are  used 
whose  fumes  are  trying  and,  unless  proper  precautions  are  used  for 
their  removal,  do  no  little  damage.  The  presence  of  lead  in  some  of 
the  preparations  employed  has  its  usual  hazard. 

The  table  on  page  80  shows  the  dangers  incident  to  this  class  of 
manufactures.  The  stndv  of  ()0  estahlislnnents  (p.  7^^))  shows  that 
it  has  a  higher  accident  rate  among  its  athilt  workers  than  any  other 
industry  included,  while  the  table  on  page  70  shows  that  in  indi- 
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vidual  establishments  its  accident  rate  among  women  is  very  high. 
It  should  also  be  said  that  the  employers  in  this  industry  have  shown 
considerable  anxiety  to  discover  and  willingness  to  use  such  safe- 
guards as  will  lessen  the  risk  of  these  employments. 

TYPE  FOUNDRIES. 

The  employments  of  women  are  mainly  in  inspecting,  assorting, 
and  pacrking  the  type.  One  or  two  machines  were  seen  operated  by 
them  by  which  a  portion  of  the  type  body  was  cut  away,  or  some 
other  small  detail  worked  out.  Such  machines  give  rise  to  metallic 
dust,  and  were,  in  all  observed  cases,  provided  with  hoods  and  ex- 
hausts for  carrying  away  the  dangerous  product.  In  the  handling 
of  the  type  some  dust  is  given  off,  which  may  be  inhaled  and  some 
of  which  will  of  necessity  adhere  to  the  hands.  As  in  all  such  cases 
ample  provision  for  washing,  with  rigidly  enforced  rules  regarding 
the  taking  of  food,  are  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  workers.  The 
industry  presents  many  features  of  interest,  but  they  seem  to  affect 

men  exclusively. 

WIRE  CLOTH. 

Women  are  employed  both  as  loom  tenders  and  in  sewing  the  webs 
of  cloth  together  in  making  the  endless  sheets  used  by  the  paper 
manufacturers.  In  shuttle  looms,  where  the  shuttle  is  thrown,  as  in 
cloth  weaving,  the  flying  out  of  the  shuttle  occurs  occasionally.  The 
speed  of  operation  is  less  than  in  ordinary  weaving  and  the  danger 
correspondingly  less.  What  is  called  the  "  positive  action "  loom 
removes  this  danger.  In  this,  bars  which  have  a  clutch  at  the  end 
are  thrust  alternately  through  the  warp.  The  clutch  grasps  the 
shuttle  and  as  the  bar  retreats  the  shuttle  is  drawn  through,  leaving 
the  strand  of  wire  in  place.  These  looms  can  not  work  so  rapidly 
as  those  with  thrown  shuttles,  but  the  larger  number  which  can  be 
attended  by  one  worker  compensates  for  the  lower  speed. 

Almost  the  only  danger  which  seriously  menaces  these  workers  is 
the  likelihood  that  small  cuts  on  the  hands  may  give  rise  to  serious 
inflammation.  Special  care  is  necessary,  particularly  where  the  cloth 
is  made  of  brass  or  bronze  wire. 

PAPER  BOXES. 

The  general  factory  conditions  are  the  serious  matter  in  this  in- 
dustry. The  work  is  often  carried  on  in  the  lofts  of  city  buildings, 
where  the  conditions  of  light,  air,  etc.,  may  be  anything  but  satis- 
factorv. 

Accidents  occur  in  this  industry  chiefly  on  two  machines.  First, 
the  box  ender.  In  this  the  ends  of  the  boxes  are  placed  in  a  reser- 
voir at  the  top  of  the  machine.    A  plunger  rises  from  below  u^on 
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which  the  box  is  placed.  As  it  reaches  the  upper  limit  of  its  excur- 
sion the  glue  is  applied  and  the  end  is  slid  into  place.  At  the  limit  of 
moyement  the  box  is  pressed  with  great  force  against  the  end.  The 
action  is  not  very  rapid,  but  from  time  to  time  a  finger  or  thumb  is 
caught  and  crushed.  Second,  the  comer  stayer.  In  this  the  box  is 
so  placed  that  one  comer  fits  over  the  comer  of  an  anviL  A  mech- 
anism at  the  back  of  the  machine  glues  a  strip  of  paper  and  moves 
it  forward.  At  this  point  a  plunger  descends  from  above  with  a 
sharp  blow  which  cuts  off  an  appropriate  length  of  this  strip,  which 
it  wraps  around  the  comer  of  the  box,  stamping  it  firmly  into  place. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  action  of  this  machine  is  much  like  that  of 
stamping  presses  used  in  metal  manufacture.  Its  dangers  come  in 
two  ways.  The  strip  sometimes  does  not  come  forward  properly. 
When  this  occurs  operatives  reach  beneath  the  plunger  and  pull  the 
strip  forward  with  the  fingers.  Most  manufacturers  furnisli  a  pair 
of  pliers  for  this  purpose.  These  are  sometimes  chained  to  the  ma- 
chine, since  otherwise  they  are  very  easily  lost  or  misplaced.  ITie 
second  source  of  danger  is  in  handling  the  box.  As  the  plunger 
makes  its  movements  the  operator  revolves  the  box  from  comer  to 
corner.  If  the  rh^^thm  of  this  action  of  the  hands  becomes  even 
slightly  dissociated  from  that  of  the  machine  an  accident  is  ]ikely. 
The  makers  have  endeavored  to  safeguard  against  this,  but  for  rea- 
sons given  in  the  section  on  accidents  the  device  is  often  discarded  by 
the  workers.  That  the  reasons  advanced  for  so  doing  are  not  en- 
tirely sound  is  shown  quite  clearly  in  the  facts  there  presented. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DANOEBS  OF  INSTrSTBIAL  EMFLOTHEHX. 

Under  this  head  are  included  not  only  the  risks  of  injury  from 
accidents  but  also  the  risks  to  health  arising  from  the  conditions 
under  which  an  industry  may  be  conducted.  The  chief  perils  en- 
countered by  the  workers  under  consideration  are  grouped  around 
the  following  factors:  First,  the  supply  of  air;  second,  the  presence 
of  poisonous  or  irritating  fumes;  third,  contact  with  poisonous  ma- 
terials; fourth,  exposure  to  unnatural  temperature  or  degrees  of 
moisture;  fifth,  machinery. 

The  question  of  ventilation  is  of  great  importance.  The  standards 
established  in  various  States  are  of  little  significance,  since  owing  to 
local  conditions  one  establishment  which  conforms  strictly  to  the 
requirements  may  be  wholly  bad,  while  another  not  complying  may 
be  quite  conmiendable.  So  little  scientific  observation  has  hitherto 
been  given  the  subject  that  it  must  be  passed,  so  far  as  the  present 
investigation  is  concerned,  with  simply  the  statement  that  its  im- 
portance demands  thorough  study.  One  outcome  of  such  a  study 
will  certainly  be  a  conviction  of  the  need  for  a  sanitary  inspector, 
equipped  with  apparatus  enabling  him  to  distinguish  with  a  degfee  of 
certainty  good  ventilation  from  bad,  and  equipped  also  with  expert 
knowledge  of  the  problem. 

The  other  forms  of  industrial  danger  enumerated  above  are  pres- 
ent in  some  metal-working  establishments  in  a  way  to  affect  women 
and  children.  Since,  however,  some  of  these  are  not  common  dangers, 
but  are  found  one  here,  another  there,  they  have  already  been  con- 
sidered in  the  descriptive  treatment  of  the  individual  industries. 

One  danger  is  found  in  all  metal -working  establishments — the 
machine.  It  will  be  profitable  to  assemble  in  this  place  the  facts 
regarding  this  danger  to  the  worker.  In  the  consideration  of  the  sta- 
tistics of  accidents  will  be  found  concrete  evidence  of  the  importance 
of  this  subject. 

Before  taking  up  in  some  detail  the  subject  of  danger  from  ma- 
chines, a  few  facts  should  be  recalled  regarding  the  development  of 
industry.  Into  modem  machine  production  intrude  two  factoi-s 
practically  unknown  to  those  household  industries  from  which  our 
present  factory  system  has  developed — the  nervous  strain  of  wQ\:kxsv% 
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at  a  pace  set  by  machinery,  and  the  deadening  monotony  of  perform- 
ing only  one  operation  in  a  highly  subdivided  process. 

As  the  effect  of  these  factors  has  become  evident  there  has  been 
an  increasing  demand  for  relief.  The  wearing  away  of  natural  re- 
sistance is  made  evident  by  the  increasing  occurrence  of  cases  of  nerv- 
ous exhaustion  among  workpeople. 

This  situation  reenforces  the  demand  for  reasonable  and  effective 
safeguards. 

CARELESSNESS  AS  A  CAUSE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DANGERS. 

In  the  reports  of  industrial  accidents  which  in  certain  States  are 
required  by  law,  nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  frequency  with 
which  "carelessness"  appears  under  the  heading  "Cause  of  acci- 
dent." There  is  a  general  and  deeply  rooted  impression  that  by  the 
exercise  of  due  care  the  worker  can  avoid  the  larger  part  of  the 
dangers  to  which  he  is  exposed,  and  that  in  consequence  if  he  is 
injured  it  is  very  apt  to  be  his  own  fault.  In  view  of  this,  it  is 
worth  while  to  examine  closely  some  of  the  causes  usually  classed 
as  carelessness,  in  order  to  see  how  far  the  worker  is  really  responsi- 
ble for  them. 

A  power  machine  worker  must,  for  the  sake  both  of  safety  and 
efficiency,  become  automatic.  Only  with  freedom  from  the  strain 
of  performing  each  act  by  a  conscious  exercise  of  will  come  skill 
and  comparative  safety.  The  faltering  learner  is  in  constant  danger. 
Not  only  are  his  movements  apt  to  be  awkward  and  imperfectly  co- 
ordinated, but  the  very  intensity  of  his  care  is  in  itself  a  source  of 
danger.  Strained  attention  leads  to  action  by  anticipation.  A  com- 
mon laboratory  experiment  illustrates  what  is  meant  by  such  action. 
The  subject  of  experiment  may  be  required  to  do  some  act — press  an 
electric  key  for  example,  upon  the  appearance  of  a  prescribed  signal. 
Intent  upon  executing  the  movement  promptly  upon  the  appearance 
of  the  signal,  some  entirely  different  nervous  stimulus  may  set  off 
the  nervous  system  and  the  key  be  pressed.  This  stimulus  may  be 
an  unexpected  noise,  or  any  other  occurrence  which  applies  a  spark 
to  the  train  of  nervous  activities. 

An  athlete  crouching,  tense,  at  the  starting  line  may  be  sent  from 
his  mark  by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind.  In  such  a  case,  the  starter  must, 
for  purposes  of  discipline,  act  on  the  assumption  that  the  act  was 
voluntary.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  not  voluntary  in  the 
smallest  degree.  A  tense  nervous  system  is  always  liable  to  be  set 
into  action  by  some  other  than  the  regular  stirmihis. 

This  fact  applies  very  directly  to  the  learner  upon  a  machine. 
Many  things  conspire  to  create  for  liim  a  condition  of  tension. 
Knowledge  that  the  machine  is  <l5»ncreruus,  anxiety  to  show  ability 
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equal  to  the  task,  and  many  other  causes  act  upon  the  beginner,  who 
is  quite  likely,  as  our  industry  is  organized,  to  be  youthful. 

The  acts  of  the  operator  must  come  in  proper  relation  with  those 
of  the  machine.  The  beginner,  unskillful  yet,  waits  tensely  the 
position  of  the  machine  which  signals  the  making  of  his  contribution 
to  the  process.  At  such  an  instant  there  intrudes  some  other  stimu- 
lus, it  matters  not  what.  He  anticipates  his  movement.  Mangled 
fingers,  a  lost  hand,  or  greater  mutilation  may  result 

This  would  certainly  be  attributed  by  any  foreman  in  any  factory 
to  the  "carelessness"  of  the  victim.  But  is  it  so?  A  normally 
organized  nervous  system  has  done  what  it  must  under  the  circum- 
stances and  disaster  results. 

It  should  not  for  a  moment  be  forgotten  that  this  sort  of  action 
of  the  nervous  system  is  a  foundation  of  its  usefulness.  A  system 
incapable  of  such  behavior  would  also  be  incapable  of  executing 
those  amazing  protective  actions  by  which  life  itself  is  preserved. 
The  operator  is  as  powerless  to  prevent  such  action  as  he  is  to  pre- 
vent the  machine  from  going  its  appointed  round.  As  practice  contin- 
ues, the  tension  gradually  subsides  and  the  worker  attends  less  closely 
but  is  vastly  more  safe.  The  operator  may  look  at  other  objects,  may 
speak  with  a  companion,  or  do  other  things  which  indicate  that 
attention  is  no  longer  concentrated  to  so  painful  a  degree  upon  the 
work.  At  the  same  time,  the  rhythmic  movement  of  the  hands  keeps 
up  and  the  output  of  the  machine  continues.  This  condition  is  often 
described  as  one  of  "  carelessness."  The  term  is  altogether  misleading 
in  this  connection,  since  it  implies  that  the  worker  is  taking  a  risk 
in  a  blameworthy  fashion.  In  becoming  thus,  in  a  measure,  detached 
from  the  work,  the  worker  does  the  only  thing  which  can  relieve  the 
relatively  great  danger  which  assails  the  beginner.  He  has  reached 
a  condition  of  automatism  which,  except  under  conditions  specified 
later,  is  greatly  safer  than  his  earlier  situation,  when,  as  a  learner,  he 
was  attending  with  exactness  to  each  item  of  the  process. 

This  release  of  the  worker  from  the  beginner's  slavery  to  minute 
detail  is  important,  from  the  standpoint  of  his  safety  and  even  more 
from  that  of  his  nervous  health.  The  routine  of  attending  a  ma- 
chine involves  strain  enough  at  the  best.  If  the  degree  of  atten- 
tion necessary  at  the  outset  continued  through  any  extended  period, 
the  strain  would  be  destructive.  This  is  the  more  true,  the  higher 
the  original  quality  of  the  nervous  system  concerned.  For  a  nor- 
mally constituted  person  such  a  continued  strain  would  be  impossible 
without  grave  damage. 

The  trained,  and  hence  automatic,  worker  is  not  wholly  free  from 
accident.  What  of  the  factor  of  carelessness  in  his  case?  As  sug- 
gested above,  there  is  nearly  always  an  implication  that  the  operator 
might,  by  greater  care,  escape  many  if  not  all  of  the  dangers  ^bl^V>k. 
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beset  his  occupation.  A  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  preceding 
discussion  must  lead  to  the  oonclusion  that  for  the  beginner,  at  all 
events,  this  is  far  from  true.  Further  we  must  agree  that  escape 
from  the  beginner's  danger  lies  along  the  road  to  a  condition  which 
many  observers  of  work  people  would  call  "  carelessness."  The  very 
attitude  which  is  charged  with  causing  accident  is  seen  on  closer 
analysis  to  be  an  effective  means  of  safety. 

In  the  case  of  the  trained  worker,  danger  intrudes  at  two  points, 
at  neither  of  which  can  he  be  said  to  sustain  a  responsible  posi- 
tion toward  the  result.  A  very  large  number  of  mechanical  pro- 
cesses involve  a  series  of  operations,  one  following  another.  For 
example,  in  the  operation  of  a  stamping  press,  the  adjustment  by 
the  fingers  of  the  object  to  be  formed  is  followed  by  a  movement  of 
the  foot  upon  a  releasing  treadle.  At  first  these  successive  actions 
are  a  result  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  operator  to  each  item  of 
the  process.  There  is  complete  demonstration  that  this  period  is 
one  of  the  greatest  danger. 

Gradually  the  two  motions  assume  a  relation  of  direct  cause  and 
effect  with  no  intervening  volition.  One  follows  the  other  with  the 
same  certainty  that  the  fall  of  a  stone  follows  the  removal  of  the 
support.  Suppose  the  worker  has  reached  this  stage  of  his  develop- 
ment. Some  roughness  on  the  work,  some  failure  of  the  machine  to 
do  its  part  exactly  may  delay  or  disturb  the  first  motion.  It  is 
evident  that  the  first  motion  being  interfered  with,  the  execution 
of  the  second  may,  probably  will,  give  rise  to  danger.  Having 
started  the  action,  can  the  worker,  when  the  first  motion  goes  wrong, 
refrain  from  the  second?  So  far  as  his  will  entered  into  the  matter, 
it  was  in  the  form  of  a  command  for  the  whole  action,  comprising 
the  successive  motions.  It  may  even  be  doubted  whether  the  will 
enters  so  niuc^h  as  that,  but  it  is  certain  that  once  started  the  succes- 
sive motions  are  beyond  his  control.  The  first  starts  the  second. 
The  worker  is  helpless. 

Another  disturbance  of  the  usual  progress  of  events  may  occur 
through  the  special  sense^s.  Suppose  that  the  >vorker  has  started  his 
series  of  movements.  These,  as  we  have  noticed,  must  go  on  through 
their  regular  sequence.  After  the  series  starts,  he  sees  something 
amiss  with  work  or  machine.  This  may,  usually  wull,  start  an 
entirely  new  series  of  actions,  but  does  not  stop  the  one  already 
started.  Here  again  comes  in  the  inevitable  movement  of  a  nervous 
machine.  In  an  entirely  involuntary  way  he  reaches  to  readjust  the 
disordered  work.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  two  series  of  actions 
will  cross  each  other.  He  w^ill  press  the  treadle  and  at  the  same 
moment  put  his  hand  under  the  die. 

This  will  appear  as  carelessness,  but  it  can  not  fairly  be  so  considered. 
Both  machines,  the  human  and  the  nonhuman,  did  w^hat  they  must. 
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A  concrete  case  may  help  to  make  the  situation  clear.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  cartridges  several  operations  are  performed  by  drawing 
presses.  These  are  usually  fed  by  means  of  a  horizontal  revolving 
disk  upon  which  the  operator  places  the  cartridge  shells.  The  rota- 
tion of  the  disk  carries  them  through  a  gradually  narrowing  lane, 
formed  by  metal  strips,  to  the  action  point.  Very  strict  orders  were 
given  in  one  factory  to  stop  the  machine  if  any  of  the  shells  toppled 
over  or  went  wrong  in  any  way.  Nevertheless  it  was  repeatedly 
found  that  good  and  experienced  operators,  acting  upon  the  spur  of 
the  comparatively  rare  occurrence  of  improper  action,  would  reach 
to  adjust  a  toppling  shell,  become  entangled,  and  be  badly  hurt. 
Finally,  the  superintendent  arranged  a  screen  with  a  little  swinging 
door  through  which  the  shells  passed  on  their  way  to  the  drawing 
dies.  This  made  it  necessary,  if  anything  happened  needing  adjust- 
ment, to  stop  the  machine  in  order  to  attend  to  it.  This  illustration 
is  cited  not  only  as  an  example  of  the  automatic,  practically  involun- 
tary, action  to  which  so  many  accidents  are  due,  but  also  as  showing 
the  qualities  which  should  characterize  a  safeguard.  It  should  effec- 
tually prevent  or  estop  these  instinctive  efforts  of  the  aroused  worker 
which  are  liable  to  lead  to  accident. 

An  admirable  example  of  this  positive  kind  of  a  safeguard  is  found 
in  a  device  recently  perfected  for  use  on  stamping  presses.  It  is  more 
fully  described  on  page  67.  This  device  has  a  swinging  rod  which, 
when  the  die  rises,  retreats  to  the  rear  out  of  the  way.  When  from 
any  cause  the  die  descends  the  rod  is,  by  the  motion  of  the  machine, 
swung  forward  imder  the  die.  It  gives  a  sharp  warning,  in  itself 
enough  to  cause  withdrawal  in  time  to  avoid  danger.  Further  than 
this,  the  device  is  strong  enough  to  push  the  worker's  hand  away^  if 
not  involuntarily  withdrawn.  Should  a  scrap  of  tin  become  en- 
tangled in  the  die,  and  the  worker  essay  to  pull  it  out  with  the 
fingers,  even  if  at  the  same  moment  the  machine  be  released,  tha 
ever-ready  monitor  springs  to  the  front  to  avert  injury. 

Such  a  degree  of  safety  is  desirable  both  to  spare  the  worker  and  to 
afford  conditions  for  the  most  productive  operation  of  the  machine. 

Many  superintendents  have  commented  upon  the  fact  that  acci- 
dents come  in  groups.  The  explanation  is  perhaps  not  far  to  seek. 
The  misfortune  of  one  worker  begets  a  state  of  nervous  attention  on 
the  part  of  those  engaged  in  similar  operations  and,  particularly 
with  the  younger  workei"s,  a  series  of  accidents  is  quite  likely  to 
happen,  not  because  they  become  more  "  careless,"  but  simply  from 
the  strain  of  being  unusually  careful. 

^^Tiat  has  be^n  said  above  is  enough  to  show  that  for  the  sake  of 
lessening  the  nervous  strain  and  for  the  avoidance  of  specific  acci- 
dents no  exlreiiK*  of  thoroughness  in  safeguarding  is  beyond  reason. 
It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  problem  is  not  one  involving  an  irre- 
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sponsible  agent,  the  machine,  and  a  responsible  one,  the  worker,  but 
that  in  many  cases  the  worker  is  hardly  more  responsible  than  the 
machine.  When  the  spontaneous  and  necessary  activities  of  a  nerv- 
ous system  are  brought  into  relation  with  the  inevitable  movements 
of  machines,  the  possibilities  can  not  be  otherwise  than  serious. 

A  machine  so  constructed  that  at  intervals  its  own  parts  interfere 
with  each  other,  causing  serious  breakage  and  loss,  would  be  either 
modified  or  quickly  discarded.  Our  compound  machines  of  man 
and  metal  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  It  is  a  false  assump- 
tion that  the  workers  intelligence  and  care  should  be  expected  to 
avoid  hazards  which  can  be  removed  by  improved  construction. 

If  the  worker  is  regarded  strictly  as  part  of  the  machine  rather 
than  as  a  man,  these  damaging  interferences  will  soon  be  greatly 
lessened. 

The  discussion  shows  that  a  large  portion  of  the  accidents  usually 
classed  as  due  to  carelessness  can  not  fairly  be  ascribed  to  this  cause. 
On  the  other  hand,  workers  do  take  risks — unbelievable  risks.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  how  this  fact  has  contributed,  with  others, 
to  produce  in  the  minds  of  those  familiar  with  working  conditions 
an  overestimate  of  negligence.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  unfa- 
miliar with  the  nerv'ous  factors  which  enter  into  the  problem.  In 
the  absence  of  such  knowledge,  there  are  many  occurrences  which  to 
all  appearances  are  due  to  negligence.  In  the  second  place,  these 
incidents  are  in  the  nature  of  the  case  spectacular  and  striking. 
Common  opinion  is  usually  based  upon  such  conspicuous  events. 
They  impress  the  mind,  while  the  ordinary  and  more  numerous 
cases  whi(!h  should  serve  as  a  corrective,  only  appear  when  special 
attention  is  directed  to  them.  In  the  course  of  the  investigation 
this  matter  was  discussed  with  superintendents  and  foremen,  and 
without  exception  they  were  surprised  at  the  showing  made  by  their 
own  records.  When  the  subject  was  mentioned,  the  striking  cases 
naturally  came  to  mind  and  were  oiFered  in  evidence.  The  evidential 
value  of  the  ordinary  cases,  which  either  must  be  or  certainly  might 
be  otherwise  explained,  had  not  come  in  for  due  attention. 

P^inally,  the  tendency  to  emphasize  negligence  has  received  a  great 
impulse  from  the  method  of  dealing  with  compensation  for  accident. 
Facing  in  every  case  the  uncertainties  of  a  damage  suit,  the  employer 
is  rather  forced  to  make  the  most  of  every  possible  defense.  This 
leads  inevitably  to  exaggerated  attention  to  evidences  of  neglect. 

Occidents  themselves  are  now  receiving  a  needed  and  reasonable 
attention.  The  next  step  must  be  to  rightly  estimate  some  of  the 
underlying  causes  which  cx)ntribute  directly  to  accident  occurrence, 
and  are  even  more  important  because  they  undermine  the  whole 
structure  of  physical  eiliciency.  Much  more  needs  to  be  known  of 
the  effect  of  iiu^reased  spewed  of  production.     How  fast  may  the  human 
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machine  work  and  still  endure  through  its  rightful  period?  Until 
this  is  more  accurately  known  than  now  we  can  not  hope  reasonably 
to  adjust  the  burdens  of  the  working  day.  Until  that  adjustment  is 
made  we  can  not  know  whether  some  distressing  social  phenomena, 
such  as  the  abuse  of  stimulants,  for  example,  are  cause  or  effect. 

MACHINERY  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  DANGER. 

It  may  properly  be  said  that  each  of  the  dangers  enumerated  in  the* 
following  discussion  has  been  found  exemplified  in  establishments 
visited  during  this  investigation.  Actual  cases  of  nearly  every  injury 
mentioned  as  possible  have  come  under  notice  either  in  metal  manu- 
facture or  in  allied  industries  having  identical  machines.  It  has  not 
been  necessary  to  draw  upon  the  extensive  literature  of  the  subject  to 
ilhistrate  or  to  enforce.  It  seems  not  out  of  place  thus  slightly  to 
emphasize  that  the  material  of  this  presentation  is  not  drawn  from  a 
source  even  in  a  small  degree  academic 

The  various  kinds  of  machinery  from  which  danger  of  accident  is 
likely  to  arise  may  be  conveniently  grouped  under  the  following 
heads : 

1.  Prime  movers. 

2.  Shafts. 

3.  Belts. 

4.  Machine  tools. 

5.  Elevators. 

PBIME  MOVERS. 

In  the  large  establishments  the  women  and  children  rarely  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  prime  movers.  Not  more  than  once  or  twice 
during  the  investigation  was  a  boy  under  16  found  employed  in  an 
engine  room,  and  then  only  at  work  which  involved  little  occasion 
to  approach  the  danger  points.  While  this  is  the  case,  it  must  be 
said  that  the  fencing  of  the  prime  movers  was  in  many  cases  wholly 
inadequate,  while  in  a  relatively  few  cases  it  was  entirely  wanting. 

The  common  error  is  the  use  of  a  single  raiL  This  can  never  be 
adjusted  so  as  to  be  safe.  If  high  enough  to  fend  off  the  tall  passer- 
by it  is  possible  for  the  shorter  individual  to  slip  under.  The  double 
rail  with  the  frequent  use  of  a  skirting  board  near  the  floor  is  the 
only  adequate  safeguard. 

The  serious  danger  from  prime  movers  comes  with  the  introduction 
of  the  small  gas  or  gasoline  engine  into  the  smaller  shops.  These 
internal-combustion  engines  are  apparently  so  simple  and  harmless 
that  makers  are  as  yet  taking  little  thought  of  safeguarding  them, 
yet  not  a  few  have  rapidly  moving  parts  which  are  entirely  unguarded 
and  are  capable  of  inflicting  serious  damage.  Apparently,  a  harvest 
of  injury  is  necessary  to  impress  the  idea  of  reasonable  care  upon  the 
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makers.  An  instance  of  the  indifference  with  which  unnecessary  dan- 
gers are  permitted  is  found  in  the  fact  that  with  the  great  majority  of 
thase  engines  the  starting  is  accomplished  by  using  the  flywheel  as  a 
crank.  As  the  engines  always  start  with  a  jump  the  danger  is  evident. 
It  is  quite  common  to  intrust  the  care  of  such  engines  to  relatively  un- 
skilled pei-sons,  who  not  infrequently  are  boys  under  16.  To  render 
them  reasonably  safe  the  flywheel  should  be  completely  fenced,  bevel 
gears  and  other  moving  parts  should  be  covered  in,  and  a  properly 
geared  starting  crank  provided. 

On  the  whole,  electric  generators  and  motors  are  constructed  in  a 
way  to  present  little  danger,  though  greater  care  in  covering  moving 
parts  is  desirable.  Where  motors  are  used  at  each  machine  and  are 
turned  on  and  off  by  the  operator,  an  extra  degi'ee  of  care  in  construc- 
tion is  essential  and  is  entirely  possible  with  very  trifling  added 
expense.  In  view  of  the  well-known  dangerous  character  of  elec- 
tricity it  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  when  motors  are  placed 
on  or  near  the  floor  where  operatives  pass  from  time  to  time  a  railing 
should  always  be  used.  Nevertheless,  this  investigation  disclosed  sev- 
eral cases  of  large  electric  motors  standing  on  the  floor,  entirely 
unfenced.  In  passing  one  of  the  exposed  motors  a  test  was  made 
with  a  handkerchief  which  indicated  that  the  skirts  of  passing  women 
workers  might  be  affected  by  the  electrical  attraction.  While  the 
danger  is  not  serious,  it  should  be  eliminated. 

SHAFTS. 

The  use  of  shafts  as  a  means  of  transmission  of  power  to  the  point 
of  application  was,  until  the  introduction  of  electrical  transmission, 
almost  the  exclusive  meth(Kl,  and  is  still  nearly  universal.  Even 
when  electrical  motors  are  in  use,  they  very  commonly  drive  shafts 
which  transmit  power  to  the  individual  machines. 

It  is  a  rec'X>gnized  rule  that  for  the  sake  of  safety  overhead  shaft- 
ing should  be  at  least  7  feet  from  the  floor,  and  it  is  of  equal  impor- 
tance that  it  should  be  free  from  protruding  bolt  heads  or  projections 
of  any  kind,  yet  nuuKM'ous  cases  were  found  in  which  both  these  pro- 
visions were  ignored.  In  many  factories  machines  have  been  in- 
stalled in  rooms  not  originally  intended  for  them,  which  are  often 
very  low  studded.  WTien  in  such  cases  shafting  is  hung  overhead  it 
is  frequently  too  low  for  safety.  Again,  a  shaft  of  any  considerable 
length  is  necessarily  made  up  of  several  ])arts  fastened  together  by 
means  of  collars.  It  is  still  too  frequently  the  case  that  these  junc- 
tions, instead  of  InMug  made  fast  by  hollow  set  screws,  have  projecting 
bolt  heads.  Thi'se  may  fairly  be  characterized  as  the  most  serious 
menace  connected  with  shafting.  A  touch  of  some  loose  portion  of  a 
gjirment    causi's   the   unfortunate   worker   to   be   whirled   about  the 
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XACHIVE  TOOLS. 

Beference  to  the  table  on  page  81  will  showthevariety  of  machines 
in  use  in  the  metal  trades  which  were  found  to  have  caused  injury 
by  accident.  The  stamping  press  is  far  in  the  lead  among  these 
machines,  a  fact  of  special  importance  in  view  of  the  very  general 
employment  of  women  to  operate  it.  The  essential  parts  of  the 
stamping  press  are  these:  First,  there  is  a  strong  iron  frame  car- 
ry ing  a  heavy  fly  wheel ;  second,  upon  the  axis  of  this  wheel  there  is 
an  eccentric;  third,  actuated  by  the  eccentric,  a  frame  is  moved  up 
and  down  in  guides  which  are  carefully  made  to  insure  steady  and 
exact  movement;  fourth,  this  frame  carries  a  steel  die,  which  may 
be  changed  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  work ;  fifth,  there  is  a  table, 
sometimes  horizontal,  but  oftener  inclined,  on  which  is  placed  the 
complement  of  the  die  and  to  which  the  die  descends  at  the  lowest 
point  of  its  excursion.  The  movement  is  so  adjusted  that  at  its 
lowest  point  very  great  power  is  exerted.  The  movement  is  suffi- 
ciently rapid  to  make  the  action  of  the  die  essentially  a  blow  rather 
than  pressure. 

An  important  accessory  of  the  machine  is  the  trip  rod,  actuated 
by  a  treadle.  When  the  piece  of  metal  has  been  put  in  place  upon 
the  bedplate,  the  operator  presses  the  treadle,  the  mechanism  is 
released,  the  die  descends,  and  the  metal  is  cut,  pressed,  or  drawn, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  description  at  once  makes  evident  the 
nature  of  the  worker's  danger.  He  must  put  the  metal  in  position 
to  receive  the  blow  of  the  die,  but  if  for  any  cause  his  fingers 
are  not  removed  in  time,  or  are  introduced  at  an  improper  moment, 
they  receive  the  force  of  a  blow  sufficient  to  mold  cold  metal  into 
desired  forms.  The  injury  varies  from  the  cutting  off  of  the  pad 
of  flesh  at  the  finger  tip  to  the  crushing  of  the  entire  hand,  or,  in  a 
few  rare  instances,  both  hands. 

Various  devices  have  in  recent  years  been  applied  to  render  these 
presses  less  dangerous.  The  figures  given  in  the  section  on  accidents 
(pp.  74,  75)  show  a  striking  decrease  in  accidents  where  such  devices 
have  been  adopted.  It  is  scarcely  surprising  that,  to  one  personally 
familiar  with  the  old  conditions,  the  present  situation  seems  so  good 
as  scarcely  to  demand  further  improvement. 

The  devices  most  generally  used  have  one  serious  fault;  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  operator  to  put  his  fingers  over,  under,  or  through 
the  guard  which  is  supposed  to  keep  them  out  of  danger.  The 
exigencies  of  the  work  are  sure  to  afford  occasions  for  those  instinc- 
tive actions  already  described,  resulting  in  accident  of  greater  or 
less  seriousness. 

A  much  better  and  very  generally  applicable  form  has  as  its  es- 
sential parts:  First,  a  vertical  revolving  shait;  second,  adjustably 
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and  were  sharply  reminded  of  their  folly  by  a  blow  from  some  fall- 
ing object.  Such  an  occurrence  might  easily  take  on  the  character 
of  a  serious  accident. 

For  faulty  cables,  there  seems  no  help  but  the  most  exacting  vigi- 
lance in  inspection.  With  the  plunger  type  of  elevator,  this  danger 
is  nearly  or  quite  absent,  except  that  the  ropes  carrying  the  counter- 
weights may  break  and,  if  the  weights  are  not  secured  in  some  way, 
they  may  fall  upon  the  car  and  do  harm. 

The  concrete  evidence  will  now  be  offered  that  these  sources  from 
which  injury  might  be  expected  are  really  of  some  serious  impor- 
tance. 


:| 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ACCIDENTS  IN  THE  METAL  TBABES. 

An  analysis  of  a  group  of  the  accidents  occurring  within  the 
range  of  this  investigation  and  a  comparison  of  their  number  with 
the  size  of  the  industrial  army  in  which  they  occurred  may  be  of 
assistance  in  attaining  a  clear  understanding  of  the  situation. 

ACCIDENT  RATES  IN  DIFFERENT  TRADES. 

The  custom  in  regard  to  keeping  records  of  accidents  varies  con- 
siderably from  place  to  place  and  even  from  factory  to  factory.  In 
some  establishments  only  the  briefest  and  most  formal  records  of 
accidents  were  kept,  while  in  others  details  were  preserved  with 
varying  degrees  of  completeness.  In  many  of  the  factories  reports 
were  so  scanty  that  it  was  impossible  to  use  them  as  a  basis  for 
general  conclusions.  For  a  group  of  60  establishments,  however, 
employing  48  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  workers  given  in  the 
table  on  page  12,  information  was  obtained  showing  the  relative 
danger  of  the  different  trades  to  adult  workers  and  to  children. 
The  table  below  shows  for  each  trade  the  number  of  employees  and 
the  accident  rate  for  adults  and  by  sex  for  children.. 


NUMBSR  OF  ADULTS  AND  OF  MALB  AND  FEMALE  CHILDREN  EMPLOYED  IN 
60  ESTABLISHMENTS,  AND  ACCIDENT  RATE  FOB  EACH  GROUP,  BT  INDUS- 
TRIES, 1907. 


Indmtry. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Employect. 


Total  16  yean 
and  over. 


Num- 
ber. 


Nnm- 
ber  In- 
jured 
IwrlOO 

em- 
ployed. 


Males  under  16 
years. 


Num- 
ber. 


Num- 
ber In- 
jured 
per  100 

em- 
ployed. 


Females  under 
16  years. 


Num- 
ber. 


Num- 
ber In- 
jured 
per  100 

em- 
ployed. 


Total 
em- 
ploy 


Belts  and  screws 

Bottle  caps 

Brass  ware 

Enameled  ware 

Ffaeaims  and  ammunition 

Hardware 

T/en^mf 

Metal  novelties 

Metal  specialties 

Telephones 

Tin  cans 

Tinware 

Paper  boxes 

Totia 


1 
8 

7 
1 
1 
6 
1 
3 
3 
1 

12 
6 

16 


1,361 

610 

8,606 

722 

6,817 

9,628 

274 

303 

1,618 

6,000 

3,670 

1,000 

1, 


0.68 
6.86 
7.68 
2.77 
8.60 
9.60 
7.80 
6.60 
1.48 
.92 
10.88 
7.00 
4.16 


21 
10 
66 

11 


ia9i 


19 

• 

22 
4 


87 


43 


7 
16 


6 
14 


66 

14 
28 


22 
4 

69 


iai4 


1,891 

626 

8,678 

737 

6,317 

9,668 

274 

316 

1,647 

6,000 

8,748 

1,018 

1,416 


60 


40,211 


6.11 


299 


8.01 


800 


8.86 


40,719 
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Considering  first  the  children,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  these  selected 
establishments  they  form  a  very  small  proportion  (1.25  per  cent)  of 
the  whole  number  of  employees,  and  that  their  accident  rate  is  much 
smaller  than  that  prevailing  among  the  adults.  This  seems  due 
entirely  to  a  general  tendency  not  to  allow  these  younger  employees 
to  work  on  dangerous  machines.  In  the  very  few  cases  in  which  this 
precaution  was  not  observed,  their  accident  rate  rose  to  striking 
figures.  Thus,  all  the  accidents  to  boys  under  16  in  the  brass  shops 
studied  occurred  in  one  factory,  the  only  one  in  which  they  were 
to  any  extent  employed  on  stamping  presses,  punch  presses,  and  the 
like.  In  that  particular  factory  their  accident  rate  was  16.7  per 
cent. 

Turning  from  the  children  to  the  adults,  the  accident  rates  given 
indicate  very  fairly  the  relative  hazards  of  the  different  industries. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  manufacture  of  tin  cans  shows  the  highest 
rate,  followed  closely  by  hardware,  and  then  by  brass  ware  and  tin- 
ware. Some  of  the  other  industries  show  high  rates,  but  for  the 
most  part  they  employ  too  few  workers  to  justify  any  conclusion  as 
to  their  real  hazards. 

One  difficulty  in  the  way  of  determining  the  dangers  of  an  indus- 
try lies  in  the  wide  variations  in  the  accident  rates  of  factories  or 
workshops  manufacturing  similar  products.  One  of  the  brass  shops 
listed  above,  for  instance,  in  which  203  women  were  employed,  showed 
an  accident  rate  among  the  female  employees  of  26.6  per  cent,  while 
a  second,  employing  129  women,  showed  an  accident  rate  of  11.63 
per  cent  among  them.  Both  of  these  were  in  most  respects  admir- 
able factories,  but  in  the  second  scrupulous  care  had  been  exercised 
in  choosing  machinery  of  the  least  hazardous  type  obtainable,  and 
many  additional  safeguards  had  been  devised  and  applied.  These 
factories  present  a  contrast  between  good  and  better  conditions,  and 
serve  to  show  rather  clearly  the  value  of  alert  and  attentive  effort 
to  prevent  even  minor  accidents. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  difference  in  safety  caused  by  attention 
to  even  a  single  detail  was  found  in  the  tin-can  industry.  The  two 
factories  compared  used  nearly  the  same  number  of  presses  and 
produced  almost  an  identical  line  of  goods,  but  in  one  a  safety 
device  not  found  in  the  other  was  in  use.  In  the  first  factory  150 
women  were  employed,  13.33  per  cent  of  whom  suffered  accident 
during  the  year  considered.  In  the  second,  in  which  the  safeguard 
was  in  use,  of  the  187  women  employed,  only  3.21  per  cent  had  been 
injured. 

But  the  most  striking  contrast  was  found  between  two  firms  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  hardware  and  producing  essentially 
the  same  class  of  goods.  One  firm  occupied  a  rather  old  building, 
in  which,  owing  to  the  low  studding  of  some  of  the  stories,  shafting 
ran  much  too  near  the  workers.    In  such  matters  as  projectionfl 
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npOD  revolving  p&rts,  unprotected  belts,  and  stsmping  presses  oper- 
ated without  safeguards,  the  records  of  inspection  showed  many 
things  capable  of  improvement.  This  establishment,  employing  1,006 
men,  had  among  ihesn  an  accident  rate  of  17.49  per  cent,  while 
among  the  138  women  employed  the  rate  was  almost  identical — 
17.39  per  cent.  The  other  establishment  had,  on  the  whole,  better 
buildings,  and  much  more  care  had  been  taken  in  guarding  against 
the  dangers  suggested  above.  Here,  among  its  2,488  male  employees 
the  accident  rate  was  3.22  per  cent,  while  among  its  500  women  the 
rate  sank  to  1.40  per  cent. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  in  any  of  these  cases  the  smaller  accident 
rate  was  wholly  due  to  the  gi-eat^  use  of  safeguards,  but  it  is  evident 
that  this  forms  at  least  an  important  factor  in  the  situation. 

ACCIDBHT  RATES  FOR  MEIV  AlTD  WOMEIT. 

The  following  table,  permitting  a  comparison  between  factories, 
gives  some  indication  of  the  relative  hazard  to  men  and  women. 
It  covers  but  16  establishments,  but  these  ore  among  the  largest 
visited  and  employ  in  the  aggregate  16,070  males  16  years  and  over, 
4,729  females  16  years  and  over,  188  males  under  16,  and  82  females 
under  16,  the  grand  total  being  21,069. 
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The  physical  results  of  these  accidents  may  be  seen  from  an  exam- 
ination of  the  following  table : 


PHYSICAL  RESULTS  OF  THE  AOCIDENTa 


Physical  results  of  the  aoddents. 


Entire  loss  of  one  or  more  flnrers.. 
Loss  of  one  or  more  Joints  of  finger 

Deformity  of  hands  or  fingers 

Hand  rendered  entirely  useless 

Loss  of  eye 


Number 
of  acci- 
dents. 


22 

61 

78 

2 

1 


Pbysloal  results  of  the  accidents. 


No  permaoant  results 
Unknown. 

Total 


Number 
of  acci- 
dents. 


402 
6 


571 


On  the  face  of  the  records,  the  nmnber  who  suffered  some  perma- 
nent physical  disability  was  28  per  cent.  This  is  larger  than  occurs 
in  many  other  lines  of  manufacture.  Moreover,  this  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story,  because  in  the  above  table  all  cases  in  which  iperely  the 
fleshy  tip  of  the  finger  was  nipped  off  have  been  classed  as  having  no 
permanent  result.  Such  accidents  usually  leave  no  more  serious 
visible  results  than  a  scar,  but  a  careful  inquiry  among  the  operatives 
seems  to  indicate  that  a  real  loss  of  dexterity  is  entailed.  The  sensi- 
bility of  the  part  is  more  or  less  destroyed  and  to  some  degree 
manipulation  is  not  so  sure  and  ready.  Had  such  cases  been  included 
the  percentage  of  those  suffering  permanent  physical  disability  would 
have  been  much  larger. 

The  direct  cause  of  accidents,  so  far  as  ascertainable  from  the 
records,  is  shown  in  the  first  table  following.  A  second  table  gives 
the  underlying  cause. 

DIRECT  CAUSE  OF  ACCmENT. 


Direct  cause  of  accident 


Ordinary  use  of  machine 

Operating  contrarr  to  orders 
Carelessness  of  fellow  worker 

Slipped  on  floor 

Struck  by  flying  apUnters. .. 

Cut  by  wire 

Bteppied  on  nail 

Punctures  by  metaL 

Burned  with  add 


Number 
of  acci- 
dents. 


489 
M 
8 
7 
3 
S 
S 
2 
1 


Direct  cause  of  accident 


Caught  on  shaft 

Caught  in  swinging  door 

Contact  with  Dolsonous  substances 

Fell  ffom  ladder 

Handling  tools 

Lifting  weight 

Unclassed 

Total 


Number 

ofacc^ 

dents. 


33 


S7l 


UNDERLYING  CAUSE  OF  ACCIDENT. 


Underlying  cause  of  aoddent 


Careless  manipulation 

Taking  of  risks 

Inattention  to  surroundings 
Unforeseen  liability 


Number 
of  acci- 
dents. 


174 
56 

6 
76 


Underlying  cause  of  accident 


Imperfect  mechanism 
Unclassed 

TotaL 


Number 
of  acci- 
dents. 


28 
234 


671 


The  common  complaint  of  superintendents  and  foremen  is  that 
operatives  are  deliberately  careless  or,  if  not  deliberately  so,  that  the^ 
become  inattentive  and  automatic  as  they  b^coxsvfe  IwccSii^.^  ^^^iiXsL'CjMsa. 
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discussion  of  machine  dangers.  For  the  most  satisfactory  produc- 
tion a  degree  of  safety  is  necessary  which  permits  the  worker  to  oper- 
ate without  strain  in  a  sort  of  automatic  fashion  sometimes  wrongly 
termed  carelessness.  A  constant  strained  attention  to  avoid  danger 
must  finally  react  unfavorably  both  upon  the  worker  and  his  work. 
The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  by  sex  and  age  of  those 
injured  in  these  accidents: 

SEX  AND  AGE  OP  WORKERS  SUFFERING  ACCIDENT. 


Age  i^up. 


FemalM. 


Under  16  years 
16  to  20  years.. 
21  to  30  years.. 
31  to  40  years.. 
41  to  50  years. . 
Age  unlmown. 

Total... 


The  preponderance  of  females  in  the  showing  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  in  many  of  the  largest  establisliments  the  records  for  women  and 
children  only  were  taken.  The  purpose  of  the  compilation  was  pri- 
marily to  show  to  what  kind  of  danger  and  to  what  extent  these 
employees  were  exposed.  Such  showing  as  is  made  regarding  adult 
males  is  purely  incidental. 

Since  the  age  distribution  of  the  employees  of  these  establishments 
is  not  available  no  definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  tliese  fig- 
ures. In  single  factories  in  which  the  age  grouping  of  the  employees 
could  be  obtiiinerl,  it.  was  found  that  the  number  of  accidents  to 
women  in  the  age  «rr'Hip  16  to  20  was  dispropoi'tionately  largo,  but 
the  basis  of  comparison  was  not  sufficient  for  positive  conclusions. 

Of  special  importance  to  an  understanding  of  the  causes  of  acci- 
dent in  these  industries  is  a  knowledge  of  the  machines  to  which  the 
accidents  are  due.  The  number  of  accidents  due  to  each  machine  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

MACFIINKS  CAUSINO  THE  ACCIDKNTS. 


Machines  caiisinj;  accidont. 


Power  stamping  pre^sos 

Foof  presses 

RI\otor 

I'o\v«»r  pn«sj.cs  with  feeding  <io\  i>  os. 

Drill  presses 

Fonner  in  can  shops 

Scamer  in  can  shops 

Puncn  prt»sscs 

Roll  threaders 

Belts , 


Trimmer 

Spinner  (metal) 

Bale  Iwnder 

Bnff  wheel 

IJumpi'iR  press  in  fain  shop.; 

Drop  hainiiier 

Groover. 


Numler 
of  iiccl- 
dent«s. 


m 
•2-2 
2() 
8 
7 
5 
5 
4 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


Machines  causing  accident. 


Nnmher 
of  acci- 
dents. 


( J^ars 

Header  prejw 

Lathe 

Metal  saws 

Reamer 

Shafts 

Swedger 

Staying  machines  In  br)x  shops 

Ending  machines  in  box  sho]xs 

Comer  cutter  machines  in  box  shops. . . 

Paper  cutter  machines  in  box  shops 

Wrapping  mac'hines 

Other  machine  and  nonmacbine  acci- 
dents   


13 


Total 


67 
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A  single  glance  at  the  foregoing  will  indicate  the  reason  why  so 
many  of  the  accidents  are  to  the  hands.  Presses  of  various  kinds  are 
responsible  for  over  half  of  these  cases  of  injury,  and,  as  the  descrip- 
tion already  given  of  these  machines  clearly  shows,  their  chief  danger 
is  to  the  hands  of  the  operator. 

Next  to  the  presses  the  staying  machine  used  in  box  shops  is 
responsible  for  the  largest  number  of  these  accidents.  The  makers 
of  these  machines  have  provided  safeguards  for  them,  but  many  box 
manufacturers  will  not  use  these,  saying,  apparently  in  good  faith, 
that  they  are  useless  or  even  harmful.  Others  say  that  the  operatives 
positively  refuse  to  use  them.  To  test  these  statements  the  records 
of  14  shops  in  which  the  guards  had  been  in  use  were  compared 
with  those  of  an  equal  number  in  which  they  had  not  been  in  use. 

The  14  shops  where  the  guards  were  in  use  operated  46  machines 
and  had  11  accidents.  The  14  shops  where  the  guards  were  not  in 
use  operated  48  machines  and  had  37  accidents.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  character  or  age  of  the  operatives  or  the  nature  of  the  work 
done  to  account  for  this  diflerence. 

In  this  particular  case  the  conclusion  is  rather  forced  that  the 
device  is  rejected,  to  the  danger  of  the  operator,  not  because  it  is 
useless  but  because  it  is  thought  by  both  manufacturer  and  worker 
that  its  use  somewhat  lessens  output.  As  the  workers  are  paid  by 
the  piece  this  is  an  important  item  to  them.  Nearly  all  box  shops 
have  a  nish  season.  Between  the  earners'  desire  to  increase  the  re- 
turns and  the  employers'  desire  to  raise  the  output,  safeguards  are 
rejected  and  a  notable  number  of  accidents  is  the  result. 

ACCIDENTS  TO  PRESS  HANDS. 

It  has  already  been  shown  in  the  table  on  page  81  that  the  different 
forms  of  presses,  and  especially  the  stamping  presses,  are  responsible 
for  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  accidents  occurring  to  metal 
workers.  As  women  are  largely  employed  upon  these  machines  it 
seemed  worth  while  to  make  a  special  study  of  accidents  befalling 
press  hands.  For  this  purpose  the  records  of  such  accidents  were 
taken  for  18  establishments.  These  rea)rds  varied  widely,  both  in 
the  fullness  Avith  which  details  were  given  and  in  the  period  covered. 
For  the  siike  of  uniformity,  Avhen  the  records  covered  tAvo  or  more 
years,  they  were  reduced  to  a  one-year  basis  by  multiplying  the 
numl>er  of  employees  by  the  numl>er  of  years  covered.  This  was 
done  on  the  assumption  that  100  people  working  under  given  cx)n- 
ditions  for  two  3'ears  suffer  the  same  exposure  to  accident  as  would 
200  working  under  the  siune  conditions  for  one  year.  The  following 
tables  relating  to  press  hands  are  therefore  based  on  an  exposure 
of  one  year. 
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The  accident  rates  for  male  and  female  press  hands  are  shown 
by  establishments  in  the  following  table: 

NUMBER  OF  PRESS  HANDS  EHPLOTED,  TOTAL  NTJHBBR  INJURED  BT  ACCIDENT, 
AND  NUMBER  INJtJBBD  PER  100  BMPLOTED,  BY  SEX.  FOR  BACH  ESTAB- 
LISHHBNT. 


The  most  immediately  striking  feature  of  this  table  is  the  variation 
in  the  accident  rate  from  factory  to  factory.  This  variation  is  so 
wide  as  to  seem  at  first  sight  almost  incredible,  yet  it  reflects  with 
considerable  accuracy  the  varying  conditions  in  the  pressrooms 
studied.  Few  of  these  efstablishments  operated  machines  without 
some  form  of  guard,  but  the  guards  used  differed  greatly  in  efficient^. 
The  character  of  the  working  force  varied,  and  the  customs  in  regard 
to  recording  minor  accidents  were  not  uniform. 

Of  all  these  conditions,  perhaps  the  last  mentioned  has  the  most 
effect  in  causing  variations  in  the  accident  rate.  It  is  usually  said 
that  the  reports  furnished  by  employers  to  insurance  companies  "  con- 
tain every  accident,  however  trivial,"  and  that  consequently  the.se 
reports  give  a  basis  for  a  complete  study.  This  assertion,  however, 
as  applied  to  most  establishments  is  far  from  the  fact.  There  are  a 
great  number  of  minor  accidents  with  which  a  workman  never  bothors 
his  foreman.  They  are  annoying,  but  not  serious,  and  he  says  noth- 
ing about  them.  ^Vhen,  however,  the  employer  provides  an  accessible 
emergency  room,  with  a  nurse  in  attendance,  the  workers,  if  encour- 
aged to  use  the  room,  soon  learn  that  the  skillful  care  there  atforded 
has  a  real  value.  A  compact  and  well-fastened  bandage  interferes 
less  with  work  than  a  hastily  fastened  strip  from  a  coat  lining,  and 
the  after  soreness,  which  even  when  not  incapacitating  the  worker 
may  seriously  hinder  him,  may  be  less^ied  or  entirely  prevented  by 
proper  care.    As  a  consequence  the  cases  recorded  in  such  a  room  will 
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light  IS  thrown  on  the  question  by  the  following  table,  showing  the 
nature  of  the  injuries  sustained  by  this  group  of  press  hands: 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PRESS  HANDS  INJURED  BT  ACCIDENT  AND  NX7MBBB   IN- 
JURED PER  100  EMPLOYED,  BY  SEX  AND  NATURE  OF  INJURY. 


Male. 

Female. 

TotBL 

Nature  of  injury. 

Number 
injured. 

Number 
injured 
per  100 

em- 
ployed. 

Number 
injured. 

Number 
injured 
per  100 

em- 
ployed. 

Number 
injured. 

Number 

injured 

perlQO 

em- 
ployed. 

Finger  or  fingers  lost  wholly  or  in  part 

Finger  or  fingers  crushed  or  broken 

Finger  or  fingers  bruised  or  lacerated 

C^itB on  hftn<i8 or  flneers .,. 

167 

130 

204 

185 

35 

20 

37 

7 

6 

5 

8.03 

6.25 

12.74 

8.84 

1.68 

.96 

1.78 

.34 

.29 

.24 

172 

167 

470 

203 

18 

17 

22 

18 

6 

7 

3 

3 

8.54 

8.30 

23.35 

10.06 

.89 

.84 

1.10 

.89 

.30 

.35 

.15 

.15 

339 
297 
734 
388 

53 
37 
50 
25 
12 
12 
3 
6 

&28 

7.26 

17.93 

9.48 

Cuts  not  on  hnnds 

1.30 

Bruiiies  and  lacerations  not  on  hands 

Punctured  wounds 

.91 
1.44 

Infection 

.61 

Eye  iniured 

.29 

Dulocations,  etc 

.29 

Broken  limbs 

.07 

Bums  anil  finAldfl - 

3 

.14 

.15 

Total 

850 

41.30 

1,106 

54.94 

1,965 

48.01 

The  injuries  classed  under  the  first  two  heads  must  almost  inev- 
itably have  been  serious,  but  in  regard  to  the  others,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  three  cases  of  broken  bones,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
or  not  they  were  severe.  The  table  makes  it  clear  that  the  excess  of 
the  women's  accident  rate  is  not  due  solely  to  casualties  in  which  the 
injury  received  may  have  been  slight,  but  that  it  appears  very  gen-, 
erally  throughout  the  various  classes  of  accidents.  It  will  be  observed 
that  there  are  only  three  kinds  of  injuries,  none  of  them  numerically 
important,  for  Avhich  the  men's  rate  is  higher. 

Turning  to  the  direct  causes  of  these  accidents,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing table: 

DIRECT  CAUSE  OF  ACCIDENTS  TO  TKESS  HANDS.  BY  SEX. 


Direct  cause  of  wcldent. 


Ordinary  use  of  machines. 

l)LsrcR:ird  of  orders 

Fellow  worker 

Falls 

Flying  and  falling  objects. 

Projecting  nails,  etc 

Handling  material 

Belts,  shafts,  and  gears... 

Use  of  tools 

Lifting  weights 

Hot  metal 

Unclassified 

Total 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

I*er  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

of  acci- 

of total 

of  acci- 

of total 

of  accl- 

of  total 

dents. 

accidents. 

dents. 

S46 

accidents. 

dttits. 

accidents. 

GIO 

71.01 

70.48 

1,4:>6 

74.09 

bti 

10. 01 

11(> 

10.49 

202 

10.28 

< 

.Si 

2 

.IS 

9 

.46 

13 

1.61 

6 

.54 

19 

.97 

24 

2.  SO 

12 

1.09 

36 

1.83 

9 

1.05 

4 

.36 

13 

.66 

65 

7.57 

90 

8.14 

155 

7.89 

( 

.58 

4 

.36 

9 

.4ti 

7 

.81 

1 

.10 

8 

.41 

1 

.12 

2 

.18 

3 

.15 

1 
31 

.12 
3.61 

1 
54 

.05 

23 

2.08 

2.75 

859 

100.00 

1,106 

100.00 

1,965 

100.00 
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Even  in  those  factories  in  which  safeguards  were  employed,  the 
situation,  though  improved,  was  by  no  means  what  it  might  be,  as 
the  methods  in  general  use  for  safeguarding  these  machines  are  not 
the  best  available.  A  striking  example  of  what  might  be  done  was 
furnished  by  one  concern,  which  had  set  itself  intelligently  and  vig- 
orously to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  An  inmiediate  result  was  the 
discovery  of  nearly  50  changes  which  could  be  made  in  the  machines, 
tending  to  greater  safety,  and  also  in  a  number  of  cases  enhancing 
their  productivity.  As  this  concern  employed  men  only,  it  was 
not  included  with  the  18  establishments  studied,  but  unquestionably 
the  same  methods  would  produce  similar  results  wherever  stamping 
presses  are  used. 

The  table  presents  a  comparison  between  the  relative  hazards  of 
men  and  women,  which  is  of  special  interest  because  ordinarily,  even 
when  working  side  by  side,  the  two  sexes  are  engaged  in  different 
occupations  involving  different  degrees  of  danger,  so  that  their  acci- 
dent rates  can  not  fairly  be  compared.  In  the  press  hands,  however, 
we  have  a  group  of  men  and  women  working  in  the  same  occupation 
and  subjected  to  the  same  dangers.  Conditions  are  not  in  every 
case  identical  for  the  two  sexes,  for  stamping  presses  are  not  all 
alike  and  the  more  dangerous  ones  are  operated  sometimes  by  women, 
sometimes  by  men.  The  situation  represented  by  the  table  is,  how- 
ever, equalized  between  the  sexes  by  the  varying  practice  of  different 
shops,  both  in  regard  to  the  relative  number  of  men  and  women 
employed  and  the  sort  of  machines  they  operate,  so  that  their  accident 
rates  reflect  their  relative  hazards. 

Comparing  then  the  accident  rates  shown  in  this  table  for  the 
two  sexes,  it  appears  that  under  practically  identical  conditions  the 
rate  for  women  is  higher  in  11  of  the  18  establishments  studied ;  that 
the  excess  in  their  rate  appears  alike  in  factories  where  they  are  rela- 
tively few  and  relatively  numerous;  that  in  some  cases — as,  for 
instance,  in  the  establishments  numbered  6,  8,  11,  15,  and  17 — this 
excess  is  enormous;  and  that  for  the  whole  group  the  accident  lia,- 
bility  of  the  women  exceeds  that  of  the  men  by  almost  one-third  (33 
per  cent).  The  evidence  seems  reasonably  conclusive  that  among 
press  hands  at  least  women  run  a  much  greater  risk  of  injury 
than  men. 

Another  question  presents  itself,  however.  Do  the  women  in 
general  meet  with  as  serious  accidents  as  the  men,  or  is  their  rate 
brought  up  by  a  possible  tendency  on  their  part  to  report  trivial 
injuries  which  a  man  would  pass  over  in  silence?  In  a  former  table 
injuries  were  classed  at  severe  if  they  involved  permanent  mutilation 
or  deformity,  or  necessitated  an  absence  of  two  weeks  or  more  from 
work.  In  the  18  establishments  studied  it  was  not  possible  to  secure 
the  information  necessary  for  the  application  of  this  test,  but  sam& 
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cause,  numerically,  for  both  men  and  women,  was  some  manipulation 
of  the  material,  either  in  inserting  the  work,  removing  it,  or  clearing 
away  the  scrap,  which  brought  their  jQngers  in  dangerous  proximity 
to  the  descending  die.  Nearly  all  the  excess  among  women  of  acci- 
dents ascribed  to  taking  lisks  is  due  to  this  cause,  the  number  being 
82  for  men  against  66  for  women.  A  part  of  the  women's  greater  lia- 
bility here  is  probably  due  to  a  difference  in  conditions.  It  is  not  un- 
usual to  have  men  operate  the  heavier  and  slower  machines,  while  the 
women  are  put  at  the  lighter  and  more  rapid.  Obviously,  the  swifter 
the  operation  of  a  press  the  greater  the  danger  of  bringing  the  fingers 
near  the  die,  so  that  the  men  may  be  able  to  do  with  some  degree  of 
safety  what  is  exceedingly  dangerous  for  the  women.  But  a  more 
important  consideration  is  the  comparative  unfamiliarity  of  the 
women  with  their  machines.  One-fourth  (25.8  per  cent)  of  their 
accidents  from  this  cause  occurred  during  their  first  day  at  the  ma- 
chine, an  appreciable  number  happening  within  the  first  hour's  opera- 
tion, while  over  two-fifths  (42.4  per  cent)  occurred  during  the  first 
three  days  after  beginning  this  kind  of  work.  For  men  the  propor- 
tion for  the  first  day  is  18.7  per  cent,  and  for  the  first  three  days  31.2 
per  cent.  These  accidents  would  inevitably  be  classed  as  the  result 
of  taking  risks,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion 
occurred  among  beginners  it  is  more  probable  that  they  are  the  result 
of  unfamiliaritv  with  the  machine,  and  of  the  attitude  of  strained 
attention  alreadv  discussed,  than  that  thev  are  reallv  due  to  an 
uncharacteristic  and  inconsistent  recklessness  on  the  part  of  the 
women. 

A  striking  feature  of  this  table  is  the  very  large  proportion  of  cases 
in  which  it  was  impossible  to  decide  upcm  the  real  underlying  cause 
of  the  accident.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  widespread 
impression  that  the  negligence  of  the  worker  is  a  very  important, 
perhaps  even  the  leadiniTr  factor  in  the  causation  of  accidents.  A  su- 
perficial investigation  of  the  subject  tends  to  confirm  this  impression, 
but  when  the  evidence  concerning  causes  is  tested  by  the  require- 
ments of  scientific  accuracy,  it  becomes  apparent  that  carelessness  is 
assigned  as  a  cause  in  a  large  number  of  cases  in  which  it  can  not 
fairly  be  held  accountable.  It  is  assumed  when,  upon  careful  ques- 
tioning, even  those  Avho  make  the  assumption  admit  that  it  does  not 
apply.  In  literally  hundreds  of  the  cases  included  in  the  above  table. 
"Carelessness"  was  the  unhesitating  explanation  of  the  accident, 
although  even  the  most  element arv  studv  of  the  circumstances  showed 
that  it  Avas  but  one  of  manv  factors,  anv  one  of  which  mifrht  with 
equal  propriety  have  bei^n  assigned  as  the  chief  cause.  The  table  rep- 
resents a  careful  individual  scrutinv  of  each  record  and  the  discus- 
sion  of  many  cases  with  the  foreman  and  th'  workman.    The 
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result  is  this  large  group  in  which  to  the  inquiry  "  Where  does  re- 
sponsibility rest?"  the  only  possible  answer  is  "Not  disclosed." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  group  is  larger  among  the  press  hands 
than  in  the  records  of  cotton-mill  accidents  shown  in  the  bureau's 
report  on  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  the  cotton  tex- 
tile industry/  This  is  in  accord  with  the  nature  of  the  work.  The 
circumstances  which  make  it  dangerous  in  themselves  make  difficult 
the  location  of  responsibility.  The  machine  is  an  essentially  simple 
one  which  does  not  often  break  down,  and  so  the  accidents  from  de- 
fective machinery  are  not  numerous.  If  the  accidents  of  which  the 
causes  are  not  disclosed  by  the  records  are  disregarded  it  will  appear 
that  a  high  proportion  of  the  remainder  are  assignable  to  definite 
fault  of  the  worker.  This,  too,  is  in  accord  with  the  nature  of  the 
work.  The  neglect  of  safeguards,  the  disregard  of  instructions,  the 
failure  to  use  ordinary  care,  and  the  assumption  of  unnecessary  risks 
are  all  rather  easy  of  detection,  if  they  actually  occur.  That  they  are 
assigned  as  causes  in  relatively  so  few  cases  is  a  very  strong  indication 
that  as  factors  in  the  high  accident  rate  of  press  hands  they  are  com- 
paratively unimportant. 

ACCIDENTS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  TIME  SINCE  BEGINNING  WORK. 

Some  further  light  upon  the  causes  both  of  accidents  in  general 
and  of  the  high  rate  among  the  women  is  given  by  an  examination  of 
the  length  of  time  the  injured  workers  had  been  employed  upon  the 
kind  of  machine  at  which  the  accident  occurred.  This  fact  was 
recorded  in  the  cases  of  1,102  injured  press  hands  and  of  1,603 
workers  injured  in  other  occupations.  The  following  table  gives 
the  facts  by  sex : 

NUMBER  OF  PRESS  HANDS  AND  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  OTHER  OCCUPATIONS  INJURED, 
ACCORDING  TO  TIME  SINCE  BEOINNINO  WORK  ON  THE  MACHINE,  BY  SEX. 


Time  of  ftccident  in  reference  to  time 
on  the  machine. 


During  Ist  day 

2d  day  to  end  of  1  week 

2d  week  to  end  of  1  month. . . 
2d  month  to  end  of  6  months. 
7th  month  to  end  of  1  year... 
After  1  year 


Total. 


Press  hands. 


Male. 


77 
65 
61 
101 
33 
72 


400 


Fe- 
male. 


252 
163 
81 
92 
40 
65 


603 


Total. 


320 
228 
142 
103 
73 
137 


1,102 


Other  occupations. 


Male. 


89 
124 
168 
.332 
182 
381 


1,266 


Fe- 
male. 


42 
61 
47 
89 
60 
48 


337 


Total. 


131 
185 
206 
421 
232 
429 


1,603 


All  occupations. 


Male. 


166 
189 
219 
433 
215 
463 


1,075 


Fe- 
male. 


2«)4 
224 
128 
181 
90 
113 


1,030 


Total. 


460 
413 
347 
614 
305 
566 


2,705 


«  Cotton  Textile  Industry,  Volume  I  of  this  report,  p.  389. 
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The  facts  recorded  in  the  foregoing  table  m9.y  be  presented  from 
another  point  of  view,  as  follows : 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PRESS  HANDS  AND  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  OTHER  OOCUPA- 
TIONS  INJURED  PER  DAY  AFTER  BEGINNINO  WORK  ON  MACHINE,  BY  SEX. 

Average  number  injnred  per  day. 

OocupfttioDS. 

1st  day. 

2d  day  to 
endl 
week. 

2d  week  to 

endl 

month. 

2d  month 
to  end  6 
months. 

7th  month 

to  endl 

year. 

Ptms  hands: 

Males 

77 
252 

13 
33 

3 

4 

0.78 
.71 

a21 

Females 

.36 

Total 

328 

46 

7 

1.49 

.47 

Other  occupations: 

Males 

89 
42 

25 
12 

8 
2 

3 
.69 

1 

Females 

.32 

Total 

131 

37 

10 

3.69 

1.32 

All  occupations: 

Males 

166 
294 

88 

45 

11 
6 

8 

1 

1 

FemaleSx 

.«7 

Total 

460 

83 

17 

4 

l.«7 

Before  commenting  upon  these  figures  it  may  be  well  to  consider 
two  possible  explanations  of  the  large  number  of  beginners  injured 
among  the  press  hands.  It  might  be  that  the  press  hands  were  a 
fluctuating  group,  changing  frequently  from  one  occupation  to  an- 
other or  from  one  establishment  to  another,  and  so  furnishing  a 
numl)er  of  beginners  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  real  size  of  the 
group.  Or  it  might  be  that  each  j)erson  wlio  was  injured  during  his 
fiist  day's  work  at  the  machine,  discouraged  by  such  a  beginning, 
refused  to  resume  that  work  after  his  recovery,  thereby  rendering  it 
necessary  to  put  on  another  new  liand,  and  thus  again  unduly  swell- 
ing (lie  number  of  beginners.  In  reply  to  those  objections,  it  can  only 
be  said  that  a  study  of  conditions  in  the  establishments  under  consid- 
eration did  not  seem  to  sustain  either  point.  The  press  hands  were 
nearly  all  drawn  from  those  who  had  worked  in  these  plants  in  other 
occupations  for  periods  ranging  up  to  several  years,  and  there  is  no 
indication  that  upon  being  put  to  prcsswork  they  at  once  adopted 
migratory  habits.  The  second  sugirestod  explanation  may  perhaps 
have  had  some  weight,  but  as  the  records  indicate  that  more  than 
80  per  cent  of  the  injured  returned  to  the  same  work,  it  is  evident 
(hat  (his  cause  can  at  best  account  for  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
number  of  accidents  occurring  during  the  worker's  first  days  at  the 
machine.  The  number  and  severity  of  these  accidents,  as  compared 
with  those  of  later  periods,  are  shown  by  tlie  following  tables. 
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NATURE  OF  INJURY  TO  PRESS  HANDS  ACCORDING  TO  TIME  SINCE  BSQINNINa  WORK 

ON  THE  MACHINE,  BY  SEX. 


Number. 

Percent. 

Nature  of  Injury. 

1st  day. 

2d  day 

to  end  1 

week. 

Afterl 
week. 

1st  day. 

2d  day 

to  end  1 

week. 

AltNl 

week. 

MALES. 

FixuEor  or  flncers  wfaoUy  or  Dartlv  lost 

25 
20 
20 
7 
1 
8 
1 

18 
18 
21 
9 
2 
1 
1 

68 

35 

100 

40 

10 

6 

8 

32.47 
25.07 
25.97 
9.00 
1.30 
8.90 
1.30 

27.69 

20.00 

82.31 

13.84 

3.06 

1.54 

1.54 

25.47 

Finger  or  Angers  crushed  or  broken. 

13.11 

Finger  or  fingers  bruised  or  lacerated 

37.45 

Cuts  on  banns  or  flngers. . 

14.06 

Cuts,  not  on  hands 

3.75 

Bruises  or  lacerations,  not  on  hands 

2.25 

Punctured  wounds 

1.12 

Tnf ATtfor^    . 

Dislocations 

2 
8 

.75 

Unclassified 

1.12 

Total 

77 

.« 

267 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

RMALBS. 

Finger  or  fingers  wholly  or  partty  lost 

a 

87 

135 

24 

88 
28 
76 
16 

1 
1 
2 

47 

42 

103 

53 

7 

8 

5 

8 

1 

4 

20.21 

14.68 

68.57 

9.62 

28.31 

17.18 

46.63 

9.82 

.61 

.61 

1.23 

16.00 

Finger  or  fingers  crushed  or'broken 

15.11 

Finger  or  fingers  bruised  or  lacerated 

87.05 

On^  on  ban^fs  or  fingers 

19.06 

Hnt",  uot  on  hand.<T  ° 

2.52 

Bruises  or  lacerations,  not  on  hands 

5 

1.99 

2.88 

Pnnfttnrwl  wounds 

1.80 

Infection 

2.88 

Dislocations 

.36 

Unclassified 

1 

.61 

1.44 

Total 

252 

163 

278 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

It  will  be  seen  that  not  only  did  a  considerable  proportion  of  all 
the  accidents  to  press  hands  happen  during  the  first  week  at  work 
(considerably  over  one-half  of  these  occurring  during  the  first  day), 
but  that  a  larger  proportion  of  these  accidents  were  serious  than 
was  the  case  with  those  befalling  more  experienced  workers.  The 
severe  accidents  of  this  occupation  are  those  involving  the  loss, 
fracture,  or  crushing  of  the  fingers,  which  are  found  in  the  first  and 
second  groups  of  the  last  table.  For  men  and  women  alike  the 
accidents  occurring  during  the  first  week  show  a  larger  proportion 
of  these  severe  injuries  than  those  occurring  throughout  the  rest  of 
their  experience. 

Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  it  is  apparent  that  the  first  few  days 
at  this  work  are  a  time  of  extreme  danger,  the  first  day  showing  the 
greatest  accident  liability.  Evidently  the  idea  that  the  experienced 
worker  has  by  his  familiarity  with  the  dangers  of  his  employment 
become  careless  and  specially  liable  to  accident  does  not  hold  in 
regard  to  this  occupation.  In  fact,  the  whole  question  of  the 
worker's  negligence  as  a  cause  of  accidents  is  illuminated  by  these 
figures.  At  the  very  point  where  we  know  the  worker  is  giving 
the  closest  possible  attention,  the  first  day  on  the  machine,  the 
number  of  accidents  occurring  is  enormously  greater  than  for  any 
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.subsequent  period.  Evidently  some  other  explanation  than  care- 
lessness must  be  sought. 

The  rapid  decline  of  the  rate  from  the  proportions  of  the  first  day 
is  not  a  phenomenon  of  this  peculiarly  dangerous  occupation.  The 
table  on  page  90  shows  the  same  tendency  in  the  associated  occupa- 
tions, some  of  which  have  very  slight  hazard.  In  other  industries 
also  the  relatively  higher  accident  rate  for  beginners  has  been 
observed.® 

This  decline  does  not  mean  that  the  occupation  becomes  relatively 
free  from  hazard  as  time  goes  on.  The  rates  for  press  hands  in  the 
last  six  months  of  the  first  year  are  known  to  be  still  much  above 
those  of  nonpress  workers,  although  exact  rates  can  not  be  calculated 
from  the  data  at  hand. 

The  question  of  the  worker's  age  as  bearing  upon  this  situation  is 
worth  consideration.  All  of  these  workers  were  over  16,  but  if 
those  injured  in  the  first  day  accidents  were  noticeably  younger  than 
those  concerned  in  the  later  casualties,  or  if  the  women  who  suffered 
differed  materially  in  age  from  the  men,  this  fact  might  afford  some 
explanation  of  the  variations  shown  in  the  preceding  table.     The 

«A  report  of  the  German  lmi>erlal  insurance  ofiSce  (Amtliche  Nachrichten 
des  Reich8-Ver8icherungmmt8,  1910.  I  Beiheft  I  TeU,  Oewerbe-UnfalUtatistik 
fur  das  Jahr  1907 ^  p.  328)  shows  the  number  of  persons  injured  in  the  various 
industries  of  Germany  in  1907,  chissified  by  the  length  of  time  they  had  been 
employed  when  the  accident  occurred.  From  this  report  the  following  table 
is  derived,  sliowing  for  each  chiss  the  total  number  injured  in  the  metal- 
working  industries  and  in  all  industries,  together  with  the  computed  average 
and  relative  number  injured  i»er  day  in  each  accident  period.  The  base  used 
in  computing  these  relative  numbers,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  the  average  number 
injured  per  day  of  i)erson8  employed  six  months  and  under  1  year.  The  inju- 
ries included  are  serious  injuries  involving  disability  of  three  months  or  more. 

AVEItAClE  NUMIUCK  OF  I'KHSONS  INJURED  PER  DAY  IN  11)07  IN  THE  METAL- 
WORKINC.  INDUSTRIES,  AND  IN  ALL  INDUSTRIES,  OF  (JKRxMANY.  CLASSIFIED 
BY  DURATION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  OCCUPATION  IN  WHICH  ENGAGED 
AT  THE  TIME  OP  THE  ACCIDI':NT. 


Length  of  time  employed  in  the  occupation. 


Less  than  3  days  (not  including  casual  eiu- 

ploveos) 

3  days  and  under  I  week  (6  days) 

1  week  (Cdavs)  and  under  1  month  (26  days) 
1  month  (26' days)  and  under  3  months  (78 

days) ;  •  •  - 

8  months  (78  days)  and  under  8  months  (166 

days) 

6  months  (156  days)  and  under  1  year  (312 

days) 


Num- 
ber of 
days 

in  each 
acci- 
dent 

period. 


Persons  injured  in  each  accident  period  In- 

Metal  V 

orklng  industries. 

All  industries. 

Aver- 

Rela- 

Aver- 

Rela- 

Total 

ak'e 

tive 

'l^otal 

age 

tive 

num- 

numlteri numlier 

num- 

number number 

ber. 

nor 
day. 

ner 
day. 

ber. 

per 
day. 

aay. 

87 

29.0 

3,222.2 

2,284 

761.3 

2,08a  1 

38 

12.7 

1,411.1 

1,050 

350.0 

95*'>.3 

132 

6.6 

73:1.3 

4.288 

214.4 

685.8 

156 

3.0 

333.3 

6,960 

114.0 

313.1 

124 

1.6 

177.8 

5,092 

6,-).  3 

178.4 

^ 

loao 

6,705 

36.6 

loao 
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following  table  gives  the  average  age  of  the  injured  workers  accord- 
ing to  the  time  they  had  been  employed  upon  the  machines  at  which 
the  accident  occurred: 


AVERAGE  AOE    OF    MALE   AND   FEMALE  MACHINE  OPERATORS  INJURED  WITHIN 
SPECIFIED  TIME  OF  BEGINNINQ  WORK  ON  THE  MACHINE. 


Avera^  age  of  employees  Inhired  within  specified  time  after  beginning 

work  on  the  machine. 

Sex. 

1st  day. 

2d  day  to 

end  of  1 

week. 

2d  week 
to  end  of 
1  month. 

2d  month 
to  and  of 
0  months. 

7th  month 

to  end  of 

lyear. 

After  1 
year. 

Total. 

Mate 

22.06 
20.56 

2L64 
20.81 

22.03 
19.58 

22. 0» 
19.05 

23.88 
19.68 

32.12 
21.60 

25.06 

Female 

20.27 

The  table  indicates  that  age  is  not  an  important  factor  in  the 
situation.  For  males  the  ayerage  age  of  those  injured  during  the 
first  day  is  actually  greater  than  of  those  injured  in  the  three  succeed- 
ing periods.  For  females  the  average  age  of  those  hurt  during  the 
first  day  is  more  than  a  year  higher  than  of  those  hurt  between  the 
end  of  the  first  and  the  end  of  the  sixth  month.  The  average  age  of 
the  males  is  higher  than  that  of  the  females,  but  both  sexes  had  passed 
the  age  below  which  physical  immaturity  and  youthful  incapacity 
to  realize  danger  might  account  for  a  high  accident  rate.  As  con- 
cerns the  first  day,  especially  if  age  had  any  marked  influence,  the 
situation  should  be  the  exact  reverse  of  what  it  is,  since  for  neither 
sex  is  the  lowest  average  age  found  here,  and  the  difference  between 
the  sexes  is  not  so  great  as  in  some  of  the  later  periods  in  which  the 
number  and  proportion  of  accidents  are  more  nearly  equaL 

The  difference  between  men  and  women  in  regard  to  the  accident 
liability  of  the  first  day  is  striking.  The  table  on  page  89  shows 
that  of  the  409  accidents  to  male  press  hands,  for  which  the  time  at 
work  on  the  machine  prior  to  the  accident  is  known,  77,  or  18.83 
per  cent,  and  of  the  693  to  females  252,  or  36.36  per  cent,  occurred 
on  the  first  day  at  work.  Taking  the  first  week  instead  of  the  first 
day,  the  disparity,  though  somewhat  less,  is  still  striking,  the  per- 
centages being  for  men  34.72  and  for  women  59.88.  These  figures 
indicate  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  excess  of  the  women's 
accident  rate  among  press  hands  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  first  few 
days  on  the  machines.  There  are  even  some  indications  that  could 
the  beginners  be  excluded  and  full  data  secured  concerning  accidents 
among  the  experienced  press  hands,  the  accident  rate  for  women  in 
this  highly  dangerous  occupation  would  be  actually  less  than  for 
men.  The  character  of  the  data  as  yet  obtainable,  however,  does  not 
justify  definite  conclusion  upon  this  point. 
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Something  may  now  be  suggested  concerning  the  causes  of  the 
special  hazard  of  women.  Why  should  their  accident  rate,  so  greatly 
in  some  cases  and  so  constantly,  exceed  that  of  males! 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered.  They  must  be  regarded  as 
nothing  more  than  provisional : 

(1)  Nervous  organization:  The  inherent  sensitiveness  of  woman's 
nervous  system  is  both  a  help  and  hindrance  industrially.  It  makes 
her  quicker  and  readier  than  the  male  worker.  It  also  subjects  her 
to  greater  danger,  especially  during  the  initiatory  period. 

(2)  Strength:  Muscular  energy  counts  in  the  struggle  with  the 
machine.  In  a  given  instance  the  less  powerful  woman  may  be 
drawn  within  the  range  of  injury  when  the  greater  strength  of  the 
man  would  save  him. 

(3)  Training:  The  boy  is  brought  up  with  tools,  while  the  girl, 
as  a  rule,  has  little  familiarity  with  them.  The  fact  that  the  great 
excess  of  accidents  among  women  is  found  almost  wholly  within  the 
first  week  after  beginning  work  on  the  press,  and  that  at  later  periods 
the  recorded  accidents  are  usually  fewer  proportionately  among  them 
than  among  the  men,  seems  to  indicate  that  this  cause  is  more  effective 
than  any  other. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ACCIDENTS  THROUGH  THE  HOURS   OF  THE  DAT. 

The  general  tendency  to  ascribe  industrial  accidents  to  carelessness 
leads  to  the  use  of  the  word  even  when  it  is  clearly  evident  that  it  is 
inapplicable.  Thus  in  the  writings  of  an  eminent  authority  on  indus- 
trial hygiene  we  find  this  sentence :  "  It  is  largely  owing  to  the  influ- 
ence of  fati^ie  that,  as  the  day  proceeds,  the  workers,  becoming  tired 
in  mind  and  body,  become  careless,  and  as  a  consequence  the  number 
of  accidents  increases  with  the  hours  of  toil." 

Here  it  is  obvious  that  the  writer  himself  looks  upon  fatigue  as  the 
underlying  and  therefore  the  real  cause  of  the  accidents  which  never- 
theless he  ascribes  to  carelessness.  The  unfortunate  feature  of  this 
use  of  the  word  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  carries  with  it  an  implication 
of  fault.  To  call  a  workman  careless  charges  him  with  some  degree 
of  complicity  in  whatever  may  befall  him.  But  the  fatigued  man  or 
woman  can  not  justly  be  accused  of  such  complicity.  He  has  lost  in 
greater  or  less  measure  those  instinctive  protective  activities  which 
are  a  safeguard  under  normal  conditions,  and  his  consequent  inability 
to  exercise  them  is  a  misfortune,  not  a  fault. 

But  disregarding,  for  the  present,  the  question  of  responsibility,  it 
is  worth  while  to  see  what  light  the  data  obtained  may  throw  upon 
the  probable  influence  of  fatigue  as  a  cause  of  accidents.     For  this 
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purpose  a  table  has  been  prepared  showing  the  distribution  of  acci- 
dents through  the  working  hours  of  the  day. 

This  table  combines  the  results  obtained  from  the  records  of  19 
establishments  engaged  in  metal  manufacture,  126  cotton  mills  for 
a  period  of  one  year,  and  one  cotton  mill  for  a  period  of  eight  years," 
the  unpublished  records  of  the  Indiana  Department  of  Factory  In- 
spection for  three  years,  and  the  published  tabulation  of  the  Wis- 
consin Bureau  of  Labor.^ 

Tlie  establishments  from  which  records  were  obtained  employed 
11,178  males  and  3,781  females,  a  total  of  14,959.  Since  the  records 
were  obtained  for  an  average  period  of  3.47  years,  this  represents 
workers  to  the  number  of  51,908  laboring  for  one  year.  The  number 
working  in  the  cotton  mills  for  one  year  was  64,571,  and  the  single 
mill  for  eight  years  represents  10,816  working  for  one  year.  In 
all  127,295  worker  years  are  represented  by  the  portion  of  the  table 
based  upon  records  gathered  at  first  hand. 

It  is  probable  that  the  figures  drawn  from  the  two  States  repre- 
sent an  even  larger  number  of  worker  years.  According  to  the  Fed- 
eral census,  there  were  in  1905  an  average  of  154,174  wage-earners  in 
factories  in  Indiana  and  151,391  in  Wisconsin.*  These  numbers  had 
undoubtedly  changed  somewhat  by  the  time  the  State  reports  were 
compiled,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  had  decreased. 

These  figures  are  given  because  the  number  of  persons  exposed  to 
given  hazards  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  validity  of  any 
conclusions. 

As  this  section  of  the  study  is  particularly  devoted  to  press  hands, 
their  figures  are  given  in  detail.  On  account  of  their  relatively 
small  number  their  showing  can  not  be  given  the  same  weight  as 
that  of  the  larger  groups. 

"  Cotton  Textile  Industry,  Vol.  I  of  this  report,  p.  396. 

*  Fourteenth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Wisconsin  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
trial Statistics,  1909-10,  Part  II,  p.  78. 

•  Census  of  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  II,  pp.  255,  1179. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  THROUGH  THE  HOURS  OF  THE  DAY.* 


Metal- working  establishments. 

Hotus. 

Accidents  to 

press  hands. 

Accidents  to  other  workers. 

Total  aooldeota. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Per 
cent. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Far 

cent. 

6to7a.  m 

7.01  to8a.m 

8.01  to9a.  m 

9.01  to  10  a.  m 

lO.Oltolla.m 

11.01  a.  m.  to  12  m... 

12.01  to  1  p.  m 

1.01  to  2  p.  ra 

2.01  to  3  p.  m 

3.01  to  4  p.  ra 

4.01  to  6  p.  m 

6.01  to  6  p.  m 

6.01  to  7  D.  m 

48 
95 
10& 
96 
66 

38 

83 
102 

98 
76 
34 

79 
100 
128 
116 

79 

52 

92 

103 

124 

89 

36 

127 
i'.;o 
288 
211 
146 

90 

176 

205 

222 

106 

70 

6.91 
10.61 
12.68 
11.48 

7.89 

4.89 

9.52 
11.15 
12.08 

8,98 
3.81 

322 
429 
662 

480 
303 

132 

372 
416 
486 
300 
118. 

37 
53 
66 
72 
43 

19 

55 

56 
68 

46 
15 

359 
482 
887 

552 
346 

151 

427 
471 
494 
846 
133 

8.18 
10.08 
14.89 
12.68 

7.80 

3.44 

0.73 

10.73 

11.86 

7.80 

3.03 

486 
677 
880 
763 
401 

241 

602 
676 
716 
511 
203 

7.81 
10.87 
18.81 
12.25 

7.80 

8.87 

0.67 

10.86 

11.80 

8.21 

.     3.26 

7.01  to  8  D.  m 

Total 

841 

997 

1,838 

100.00 

3,869 

519 

4,388 

100.00 

6,826 

100.60 

^        Cotton  mills.  * 

General  manufactnre. 

Grand  total 

Houri. 

126  mills  1  year. 

1  mill  8  years. 

Indiana  3  years. 

Wisconsin. 

Num- 
ber of 
acci- 
dents. 

Num- 
ber of 
acci- 
dents. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber of 
acci- 
dents. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber of 
acci- 
dents. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber of 
acci- 
dents. 

Per 
cent. 

Par 
cant. 

6  to  7  a.  m 

73 

9r. 

V2i\ 
161 

128 

78 

58 

78 

98 

126 

\H) 

59 

7 

3 

1,180 

6.19 

8. 05 
10.  CH 
18.(VI 

10. 8,0 
6.61 

4.92 

6.61 

8.30 

10.68 

7.  evi 

5.00 
.59 
.25 

63 

ns 

SJ 

W) 

114 

43 

• 

63 
()7 
77 
57 
33 

8.22 

s.ss 

10.71 

1 1 .  75 

11.88 

5.61 

1.18 

8.22 
8.75 
10.05 
7.44 
4.31 

136 
1,271 
1,603 
1,941 

1,719 
1,158 

540 

1,310 

1,636 

1,767 

1.367 

643 

7 

3 

0.91 

7.01  to8a.  m 

8.01  to9a.  m 

9.01  to  10  a.  m 

10.01  to  11  a.  ni 

11.01  a.  m.  to  lira... 

12.01  to  Ip.  m 

1.01  to2p.  ra 

2.01  to3p.  ra 

3.01  to  4  p.  m 

4.01  to5p.  m 

6.01  to()  p.  m 

6.01  to  7  p.  m 

546 
402 
608 

469 
338 

183 

441 
481 
6»8 

4S() 
197 

11.31 

10.19 

12.49 

9.71 

7.00 

3.79 

9.13 

9. 97 

12.:)8 

9.95 
4.08 

76 

126 

227 

245 

208 

49 

126 
213 
240 

229 
151 

4.02 

6.67 

12.01 

12.96 

11.00 

2.69 

6.67 
11.27 
12.70 
12.12 

7.99 

8.53 
10.09 
18.04 

11.54 
7.78 

3.63 

8.80 

10.31 

11.80 

9.18 

4.32 

.06 

7.01  toSp.  m 

.02 

" 



Total 

100.00 

766 

100.00      4.828  i  ino.no 

1,890 

100.00 

14,890 

100.00 

•  In  the  Twolfth  Annual  Hoport  of  the  Minnesota  lUireau  of  Labor,  p.  137  et  seq..  ap- 
pears a  tabulation  and  charting  of  over  lU.ooo  accidents,  by  hours.  These  are  not  so 
arran;;ed  as  to  be  exactly  comparable  with  tliis  table,  hut  show  a  similar  distribution. 

*See  Cotton  Textile  Industry,  Vol.  I  of  this  r<?port,  p.  .".05. 

In  this  table  the  period  from  7  a.  in.  to  12  noon  is  one  of  almost 
perfectly  uniform  employment.  The  entire  force  is,  except  for  cases 
of  injury  or  illness  or  other  causes  of  absenteeism,  at  work.  These 
absences  will,  of  course,  in  so  large  a  ^rroup  be  distributed  over  the 
hours  regularly  and  so  not  disturb  the  number  of  persons  exposed. 

The  perio<.l  from  1  to  5  in  the  afternoon  is  of  nearly  the  same 
character.  The  last  hour  is  clearly  influenced  by  a  lessening  number 
of  people  employed.  Verj^  many  establishments  close  at  some  point 
between  5  and  G,  either  c  or  at  some  period  of  the  yeFX. 
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This  undoubtedly  accounts  in  large  measure  for  the  lessened  number 
of  accidents  during  that  hour,  as  compared  with  the  last  hour  of  the 
morning. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  this  table  is  its  remarkable  accord  from 
group  to  group.  Here  are  four  sets  of  figures,  collected  by  different 
agencies  in  different  parts  of  the  Union  at  different  times  and  cover- 
ing different  industries,  each  agency  working  independently  of  the 
others.  Yet  the  figures  thus  gathered  show  the  striking  similarity 
'displayed  above. 

The  distribution  of  accidents  shown  here  is  decidedly  imexpected 
in  two  particulars.  The  hourly  proportion  of  accidents  does  not 
increase  as  the  day  goes  on,  reaching  its  maximum  during  the  last 
hour  of  work.  On  the  contrary,  for  both  morning  and  afternoon 
there  is  an  accident  peak  or  summit,  occurring  in  each  case  at  about 
the  middle  of  the  working  period,  after  which  the  proportion  declines 
until  the  close  of  the  half  day.  A  second  unexpected  feature  is  that 
the  proportion  of  accidents  is  very  generally  greater  for  the  morning 
than  for  the  afternoon.  Disregarding  the  hours  before  7  in  the 
morning,  after  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  between  12  and  1  o'clock, 
all  periods  during  which  the  number  of  workers  was  presumably 
much  diminished,  and  comparing  the  two  uninterrupted  periods  of 
the  morning  and  the  afternoon,  the  percentages  of  accidents  for  each 
stand  as  follows: 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  BETWEEN  MORNING  AND  AFTERNOON. 


Worken  to  whom  Aoddents  oooarrad. 


Press  hands  (metal-working  faotorles) . . , 
Other  workers  (metal-worUng  Cactories) 

Operatives  126  cotton  mills,  1  year 

Operatives  1  cotton  mill,  8  years 

Indiana,  3  years 

Wisconsin,  1  year 

Total 


Percent 
of  total 
accidents 
occurring 
from  7a.m. 
to  12  m. 


40.67 
53.93 
40.83 
51.83 
5a  70 
4&66 


saw 


Peroent 
of  total 
aoddonts 
occurring 
lh>ralp.m. 
to  6  p.m. 


4&54 

42.64 
8&22 
38.77 
45.61 
5a  76 


44  41 


A  considerable  part  of  this  difference  is  no  doubt  attributable  to 
the  Saturday  afternoon  half  holiday  which  many  of  these  workers 
have  in  the  summer  and  some  throughout  the  year.  That  it  is  not 
wholly  explicable  upon  this  ground  is  shown  by  the  figures  for  the 
cotton-mill  operatives,  among  whom  the  Saturday  short  day  is  almost 
universal,  their  week  consisting  of  six  forenoons  and  five  afternoons. 
If,  then,  accidents  occurred  at  the  same  rate  throughout  the  day,  the 
morning  hours  should  show  six-elevenths  and  the  afternoon  hours 
five-elevenths  of  the  total.  In  other  words,  the  excess  of  morning 
accidents  should  be  20  per  cent.  Instead  of  this,  among  the  workers 
in  the  126  cotton  mills  the  excess  of  morning  accidents  is  30.38  per 

49450**--S.  Doc.  645, 61-2,  vol  11 1 
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cent  and  among  the  vortcera  in  the  one  mill  8S.69  per  oent;  -tiiat  », 
in  both  cases  the  morning  excess  ie  more  than  half  as  lai;ge  again 
as  can  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  the  half  holiday. 

Whatever  weight  may  be  ascribed  to  the  half  holiday  as  altering 
the  proportions  between  morning  and  afternoon,  it  is  evident  that  it 
can  have  no  effect  upon  the  distribution  within  each  period.  The 
hours  at  which  accidents  occur  during  five  afternoons  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  fact  that  on  the  sixth  afternoon  the  worker  has  a  hol- 
iday. But  the  decreasing  rate  for  the  hours  between  10  and  12  in 
the  rooming  and  4  and  6  in  the  afternoon  renders  it  impossible 
to  explain  the  acddent  rate  by  the  plausible  theory  that  as  the  day 
goes  on  the  worker  becomes  tired,  that  fatigue  leads  to  so-oaJled 
carelessness,  and  carelessness  to  accident  Apparently  the  accident 
rate  is  a  complex  product,  dependent  on  a  variety  of  factors  ooncem- 
ing  which  we  have  as  yet  little  information.* 

SPEED  OF  PRODUCTION  FROM  HOUR  TO  HOUR  IB  ORB  BSTABLISH- 

HBHT. 

One  factor  which  probably  has  a  very  mailed  influence  is  the 
rate  of  production.  It  is  a  truism  that  the  faster  a  machine  operates, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  greater  the  danger  of  accident  from  it. 
In  one  factory  visited  the  stamping  presses  were  equipped  with 
automatic  counters  for  registering  the  production.    The  speed  of 

■The  following  statement  sbowe  tor  tbe  ;eer  1907  the  nnmber  ana  |ier  c«nt 
of  Injured  pprsons  In  the  metal-worfclng  tntliratrtea  and  In  all  fndnatrtCT  nf  Ger- 
man; who  bad  beeu  at  work  encb  Bi>eclQeil  uumber  of  boiira  oq  the  day  of  the 
accident,  and  la  taken  from  a  report  of  tbe  Imperial  Insurance  office  (Amtliche 
Hackrlchten  dca  Itrieha-VcrKichrruntiidmlK,  I'JIO.  I  Bcilteft  I  TcU.  Qcici-rbc- 
DfifalUtatislik  fur  dan  Jahr  1901.  p.  3S9.)  Tbe  figures  are  Interesting  In  thlB 
connection,  but  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  those  In  this  report,  wblcb 
■pectfy  tbe  hour  of  the  daj  when  the  accident  happened.  The  Injuries  laclnded 
are  serious  Injuries,  involving  disablllly  oC  three  months  or  over. 

NDUBER  AND  I'EB  CKNT  OF  INJDRKD  PERSONS  WHO  HAD  BEEN  AT  WORK 
EACU  SPECIFIED  Nt'MnEn  OF  HOURS  ON  TUE  DAY  OF  TnR  ACCIDENT.  FOB 
METAL-WOKKING  INDUSTRIES  AND  l-QH  ALL  INDUSTRIES  IN  GERUANY,  1907, 
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tliese  machines  depended  entirely  upon  the  operator,  nnee  for  each 
piece  formed  he  must  actuate  a  treadle.  This  suggested  that  by 
taking  theae  records  from  hour  to  hour  some  light  mi^t  be  thrown 
upon  the  problem  under  discussion.  Evidently  the  worker's  activity 
will  be  reflected  with  some  accuracy  is  the  output  of  his  maehine. 

From  the  records  thus  obtained  all  of  those  were  chos^i  which 
represented  uninterrupted  operation  of  the  machines  for  entire  days. 
Twenty-three  machines  had  such  records  for  periods  varying  from 
one  day  to  seven  days.    The  accompanying  table  gives  the  details: 

HOUBLY  PRODUCTION  ON  STAUPrao  PRESSBa. 


The  totals  of  this  table  show  aq  iocraasiQg  produotion  through 
the  morning  hours.  In  the  aftertuxu),  b^cinning  «A  iMfiriy  the  same 
point  as  in  the  morning,  there  is  a  rise  up  to  3  o'clock,  a  drop  in  the 
next  hour,  and  a  recovery  of  the  rote  in  the  last  half  hour. 

The  data  may  be  presented  in  ftnotbar  form  indicating  still  more 
definitely  an  accelerated  cate  as  «ach  vork  .ptriod  proceeds.  The 
distribution  of  high  points  of  production  may  be  shown  as  follows 
for  the  four  full  hours  of  each  p«-iod : 

NUUBEB  or  IIACHIKEB  SHOWINO  BIOHSST  PBOPUCTION  AT  SFECIflED  HOURS. 
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The  rates  maintained  in  the  last  half  hour  are  in  excess  of  those 
at  the  earlier  hours  on  14  machines  in  the  morning  and  less  <hi  9 
machines.  In  the  afternoon  10  machines  have  a  higher  rate  and  13 
a  lower  at  this  period.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  relation  of 
machines  in  the  afternoon  is  not  in  accord  with  that  shown  by  the 
totals  of  production  in  the  table.  In  a  small  group  like  this  the 
output  of  a  majority  of  the  individual  operators  is  rather  more  sig- 
nificant than  their  gross  product.  Since  a  majority  of  operators 
show  a  less  product  in  the  last  period  of  the  day,  although  the  gross 
product  is  somewhat  higher,  there  is  clearly  suggested  an  average 
slackening  of  activity  during  the  last  hour  and  a  half  of  the  day. 

This  recorti  probably  discloses  one  constant  factor  of  the  accident 
rate.  Any  increase  of  speed  of  operation,  unless  accompanied  by 
some  counteracting  safeguard,  may  be  expected  to  show  a  higher 
accident  rate.  That  such  increase  of  speed  during  part  or  all  of  the 
work  period  is  the  general  practice  is  common  opinion.  The  fore- 
going table  shows  the  extent  of  the  increase  and  the  point  of  maxi- 
mum production  in  a  single  important  factory.  From  so  small  a 
group  it  is  impossible  to  draw  general  conclusions.  Before  any 
definite  conclusion  could  be  reached  it  would  be  necessary  to  study 
the  records  of  both  accidents  and  production  in  the  same  establish- 
ments covering  a  considerable  period. 

From  the  table  showing  the  distribution  of  accidents  the  peak 
of  accident  occurrence  appears  to  be  near  the  middle  of  the  work 
period.  That  the  actual  summit  in  that  period  must  be  somewhat 
later  than  the  middle  of  the  period  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  in 
two  important  groups,  the  cotton  mill  for  eight  years  and  the  Wis- 
consin tabulation,  it  appears  in  the  fourth  hour  of  the  morning. 
The  summit  apparently  comes  a  little  earlier  in  the  afternoon  than 
in  the  morning. 

The  exist<*nce  of  a  Saturday  half  holiday  in  summer  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  these  workers  depresses  the  afternoon  totals, 
but  does  not  change  the  hourly  relations  in  any  probably  appreciable 
decree. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  interrelation  of  influences  acting  upon  the 
situation  now  one  and  now  another  may  be  dominant.  The  most 
constant  factor  will  be  fatigue.  It  will  be  present  in  varying  pro- 
portion in  every  case.  It  may  act  with  the  tendency  to  increase  speed 
to  produce  a  greater  number  of  accidents.  It  may  in  the  end  become 
so  pronounced  that  speed  is  reduced  and  the  accident  rate  lowered. 

It  is  safe  probably  to  offer  as  a  provisional  hypothesis  that  the 
immediate  cause  of  a  variation  in  the  accident  rate  through  the  hours 
of  the  day  is  the  varying  rate  of  activity.  Fatigue  then  comes  in  as 
an  important  secondary  factor,  serving  sometimes  to  increase  the 
accident  rate,  sometimes  to  decrease  ^* 
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There  will  be  some  tendency  to  minimize  the  factor  of  fatigue  in 
the  above  process,  because  it  is  not  a  matter  of  acute  sensation.  We 
can  recognize,  and  measure  with  some  accuracy,  the  gradual  increase 
of  the  fatigued  condition  before  sensation  begins  to  advise  of  its 
presence.  It  is  a  steadily  progressive  process.  It  gradually  upsets 
those  nice  adjustments  of  the  living  organism  upon  which  depend 
efficient  labor  and  the  safety  of  the  worker.  The  margin  of  safety  in 
modern  industry  is  small.  It  is  measured  too  frequently  by  fractions 
of  an  inch.  Reduce  the  alertness  and  the  exactness  with  which  the 
body  responds  to  the  necessities  of  its  labor,  and  by  just  so  much  have 
you  increased  the  liability  that  the  hand  will  be  misplaced  that  frac- 
tion which  means  mutilatioi^. 

CONCLUSIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  ACCIDENTS  IN  THE  METAL  TRADES. 

The  conclusions  to  which  a  study  of  accidents  in  the  metal  trades 
as  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  pages  leads  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  The  hazard  to  women  in  these  industries  is  distinct  and  con- 
siderable. 

(2)  When  men  and  women  work  at  the  same  task,  its  dangers 
menace  the  woman  much  more  seriously. 

(3)  The  employments  of  children  have  in  general  only  those  dan- 
gers common  to  all  factory  work.  Their  employment  at  dangerous 
tasks  is  rare  and  seems  to  be  decreasing. 

(4)  Negligence  of  the  worker  as  a  cause  of  accident  has  been  greatly 
overemphasized. 

(5)  The  accidents  of  most  frequent  occurrence  are  largely  pre- 
ventable. 
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In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

June  15,  1910. 

Resolved,  That  the  complete  report  on  the  condition  of  woman  and 
child  wage-earners  in  the  United  States,  transmitted  and  to  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  response  to  the 
act  approved  January  twenty-ninth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven, 
entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
to  report  upon  the  industrial,  social,  moral,  educational,  and  physical 
condition  of  woman  and  child  workers  in  the  United  States,"  be 
printed  as  public  document. 

Charles  G.  Bennett, 

Secretary. 
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LETTERS  OF  TRANSMinAL. 


Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington^  January  ^  1911. 

Sir:  In  partial  compliance  with  the  Senate  resolution  of  May  25, 
1910,  I  beg  to  transmit  a  report  showing  the  results  of  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  employment  of  women  in  laundries. 

This  report  has  just  been  completed  and  is  the  twelfth  section 
available  for  transmittal  of  the  larger  report  on  the  investigation 
carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January 
29,  1907,  which  provided  "That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  investigate 
and  report  on  the  industrial,  social,  moral,  educational,  and  physical 
condition  of  woman  and  child  workers  in  the  United  States  wherever 
employed,  with  special  reference  to  their  age,  hours  of  labor,  term  of 
employment,  health,  illiteracy,  sanitary  and  other  conditions  sur- 
rounding their  occupation,  and  the  means  employed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  health,  persons,  and  morals." 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  general  report  are  being  completed  as 
rapidly  as  possible  and  will  each  be  transmitted  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable moment. 

Respectfully,  Benj.  S.  Cable, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Hon.  James  S.  Sherman, 

President  of  the  Senate^  Washington^  D.  C. 


Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Labor, 

Washington^  January  ^,  1911. 

Sir:  T  beg  to  transmit  herewith  Volume  XII  of  the  Report  on 
Woman  and  Child  Wage-Earners  in  the  United  States,  which  relates 
to  the  employment  of  women  in  laundries.  This  is  the  twelfth  sec^ 
tion  transmitted  of  the  report  of  the  general  investigation  into  the 
condition  of  woman  and  child  workers  in  the  United  States,  carried 
on  in  compliance  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January  29, 1907. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN  IN  LAUNDRIES. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN  IN  LAUNDRIES. 


nrTBODTJCTION. 

For  the  purpose  of  studying  the  working  conditions  of  women  and 
girls  employed  in  laundries  and  the  eflFect  of  the  work  and  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  it  upon  the  health  of  the  employees,  an  investiga- 
tion was  made  of  the  laundries  in  Chicago,  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia,  and  in  Rockford,  HI.  A  large  number  of  representa- 
tive laundries  were  visited,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  women 
employed  were  interviewed  by  a  physician. 

There  are  in  these  cities  approximately  2,600  American  and  2,000 
Chinese  laundries.  The  latter  are  largely  hand  laundries.  Of  the 
American  laundries,  about  one-sixth  are  motor  laundries  and  the  rest 
hand  laundries.  In  Chicago  the  motor  laundries  largely  outnumber 
the  hand  laundries,  but  in  the  other  cities  included  in  the  investiga- 
tion the  reverse  is  true. 

A  study  of  the  organizati(m  and  operation  of  steam  laimdries  em- 
ploying a  considerable  force  of  women  requires  attention  to  three 
important  considerations:  General  conditions  of  the  workrooms  in 
the  laundries,  the  hours  of  labor,  and  the  effect  of  the  employment  on 
the  women  employees. 

Recent  improvements  in  laundry  machinery  have  considerably 
lightened  the  work  in  certain  occupations  where  formerly  manual 
labor  was  almost  exclusively  employed*  The  advances  which  have 
been  made  enable  laundry  managers  to  make  a  more  even  distribution 
of  their  hours  of  labor  and  to  follow  more  closely  a  definite  schedule. 
By  increasing  their  capital  and  equipping  their  plants  with  the  most 
modem  devices  some  of  the  laundries  have  abolished  much  of  the 
irregularity  in  hours  of  labor,  which  has  been  characteristic  of  laun- 
dry work.  But  the  old  method  of  operation  has  persisted  in  many 
of  the  smaller  laundries,  though  recent  competition  as  well  as  pressure 
from  the  employees  has  wrought  changes  which  have  placed  the 
small  laundry  upon  a  better  plane  of  work. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  working  and  health  conditions  of 
women  and  girls  employed  in  laundrieis  a  general  survey  of  the 
industry  and  its  occupations  was  found  necessary.  For  this  pur- 
pose 315  laundries  were  visited  in  Chicago,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and 
Philadelphia.    These  laundries  employed  a  total  of  6,417  persons. 
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5,142,  or  80.1  per  cent,  of  whom  were  women.  The  number  of  laun- 
dries visited,  with  the  total  number  of  employees  and  the  number 
and  per  cent  of  women  for  each  city,  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

NUMBER  OF  LAUNDRIES  VISITED  IN  THE  INVESTIGATION,  AND  NUMBER  AND  PKB 

CENT  OF  WOMEN  EMPLOYED. 


Laun- 
dries 
visited. 

Total 
em- 
ployees. 

Men. 

Women. 

city. 

Nomber. 

Percent. 

Chicaeo 

105 
82 
86 
43 

2,065 

1,903 

874 

1,555 

416 
960 
175 
325 

1,670 

1,543 

609 

1,230 

80.0 

New  York 

81. 1 

Brooklyn 

80.0 

Philadelphia 

79.1 

Total 

315 

6,417 

1,275 

6,142 

80.1 

No  figures  are  available  showing  the  total  number  of  women  em- 
ployed in  laundries  in  the  cities  shown.  The  number  of  women 
reported  by  the  census  as  employed  at  laundry  work  includes  not  only 
women  in  laundries  but  also  those  engaged  in  such  work  as  wage 
earners  at  home.  Of  these  there  were,  in  1900,  6,178  in  Chicago, 
10,563  in  New  York,  4,522  in  Brooklyn,  and  4,116  in  Philadelphia.' 

OENEBAL  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  WOBKEOOUS  IN  LAVNDBIES. 

In  all  the  cities  the  motor  laundries  are  often  large  and  highly 
organized  establishments.  Several  hundred  women  are  frequently 
employed  in  a  single  laundry.  Machinery  is  largely  used,  and  some 
of  the  buildings  occupied  are  planned  to  secure  the  best  possible  work- 
ing conditions.  There  are  model  plants,  from  two  to  six  stories  in 
height,  with  light  on  all  sides,  movable  skylights,  high  walls  with 
steel  ceilings,  rest  and  dining  rooms  for  employees,  fire  escapes,  ele- 
vators, huge  water  storing  tanks,  dynamos  for  electric  lighting  and 
power  purposes,  and  ventilating  systems  with  fans  and  exhaust  pipes. 
Such  establishments,  however,  are  not  numerous,  and  down  the  scale 
from  these  are  plants  of  all  grades  and  sizes  to  the  basement  laun- 
dry with  almost  no  sanitary  conveniences  and  heavy,  old-fashioned 
machinery  or  none  at  all. 

In  New  York  and  Brooklyn  the  hand  laundries  are  predominant. 
They  are  in  00  per  cent  of  the  cases  run  in  connection  with  the  home 
and  are  a  source  of  livelihood  to  the  family.  The  congested  popula- 
tion of  large  cities  fosters  the  hand  laundry  from  the  fact  that  many 
people  live  in  apartnionts  of  two  to  four  rooms  with  little  or  no  con- 
venience for  laundry  work.  It  is  very  convenient  to  step  around 
the  corner  with  the  bundle  of  soiled  clothing  to  some  family  who 
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have  conceived  the  idea  of  earning  a  living  by  doing  laundry  work  in 
the  home.  This  family  can  not  afford  to  rent  a  whole  house  and  the 
other  tenants  in  the  building  object  to  the  noise  of  machinery  and 
the  steam  from  the  work.  The  landlord  also  objects  to  the  use  of 
machinery  on  the  premises,  and  the  washtub  is  no  longer  practicable, 
so  the  washing  is  done  by  the  motor  laundry.  The  clothes  are 
sorted,  marked,  and  placed  in  net  bags  about  a  yard  square  and 
sent  to  the  motor  laundry  where  they  are  washed  in  the  bag  as  they 
are  sent,  for  10  cents  a  bag.  The  collars  are  sent  in  a  bag  and  washed 
by  the  pound,  or,  if  desired,  they  are  returned  finished  for  1^  or  2 
cents  each.  The  bags  go  back  to  the  hand  laundry  and  the  clothes 
are  starched  and  ironed  there.  Many  of  these  bags  contain  any  num- 
ber of  thin  dresses,  shirt  waists,  etc.,  which,  when  finished,  bring  the 
hand  laundry  25  or  50  cents  each,  and  the  washing  of  the  whole  has 
cost  but  10  cents. 

Many  persons  send  their  work  to  the  hand  laundry  with  the  asser- 
tion that  the  motor  laundry  tears  them  or  wears  them  out,  when  they 
are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  motor  plant  does  much  of  the  work 
for  the  hand  laundry. 

Nearly  all  of  these  hand  laundries  are  run  in  connection  with  liv- 
ing rooms,  and  while  the  law  says  that  work  of  this  nature  shall  not 
be  carried  on  in  the  room  where  the  family  cook,  eat,  and  sleep,  in 
many  instances  a  low  partition  and  a  chenille  curtain  for  a  door  are 
all  that  separate  the  workroom  from  the  only  living  room  of  the 
family.  These  homes  are  often  in  a  poorly  ventilated  basement,  and 
no  one  knows  of  the  sickness  that  may  be  in  the  back  rooai  at  the  time. 
In  these  laundries  the  work  is  often  all  done  by  the  man  and  his  wife, 
but  occasionally  from  two  to  four  people  are  employed  in  addition  to 
the  family. 

A  few  women  were  found  employed  in  the  Chinese  laundries,  but 
the  number  was  not  large  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of 
employees. 

CHICAGO. 

In  the  105  laundries  visited  in  Chicago,  1,670  women  were  employed 
and  415  men.  In  all  but  32  of  these  laundries  there  was  fairly  good 
light.  The  manner  of  work  is  productive  of  extreme  heat  and  heavy 
vapor,  and  in  7  establishments  ventilating  systems  had  been  installed, 
which  carried  away  all  smells  and  steam. 

The  factory  inspection  laws  of  Illinois  say,  "  all  buildings  in  this 
State  which  are  four  or  more  stories  in  height,  excepting  such  as  are 
used  for  private  residences  exclusively,  but  including  flats  and  apart- 
ment buildings,  shall  be  provided  with  one  or  more  metallic  ladder 
or  stair  fire  escnj  cs  attached  to  the  outer  wall  and  extending  from 
or  suitably  near  the  grc;und,  etc."    A  large  majority  of  the  laundry 
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buildings  of  only  two  stories  were  provided  with  fire  escapes,  and 
pails,  hose,  and  other  appliances  for  fighting  fire. 

Of  the  105  laundries  visited,  46  had  dressing  rooms  and  10  had 
dining  rooms.  The  dressing  room  in  nearly  every  ease  was  provided 
with  hot  and  cold  water  and  clean  towels;  many  of  them  also  with 
lockers  for  clothing.  Dining  rooms  had  tables  and  chairs  or  benches, 
and  often  a  pantry  in  connection,  where  lunch  might  be  left  until 
needed.  AH  these  places  had  separate  closets  for  the  sexes  and  all 
were  clean  and  with  running  water. 

Of  the  32  places  in  poor  condition,  20  were  small  places,  employing 
few  women  and  doing  a  limited  amount  of  work.  Chicago  is  fortu- 
nate in  having  few  hand  laundries  running  in  connection  with  homes. 
In  nearly  all  of  this  objectionable  class  the  rooms  were  poorly  lighted 
and  poorly  ventilated.  Five  were  in  basements,  and  the  walls  of  all 
of  them  were  dirty  and  paper  was  hanging  in  tatters  from  the  ceiling. 
Nineteen  motor  laundries  had  but  one  closet  for  both  sexes,  and  many 
of  these  were  insanitary  and  in  basements  where  the  men  were  doing 
the  washing  and  where  there  was  no  privacy  whatever.  In  one  in- 
stance the  one  closet  of  the  establishment  was  in  the  basement  under 
the  pavement,  with  no  light  except  what  came  from  a  circular  piece  of 
glass  set  in  the  pavement  and  no  ventilation  but  the  open  door.  The 
water  had  been  turned  off  and  the  basin  was  flushed  with  a  pail  of 
water ;  the  floor  was  littered  with  soiled  papers  and  the  door  was  oflf 
its  hinges.  It  was  in  plain  sight  of  the  men  who  were  doing  the 
washing  in  the  basement,  clad  only  in  their  undergarments. 

In  another  laundry,  while  other  conditions  were  very  good,  the  one 
objectionable  feature  Avas  one  (*loset  for  both  sexes  and  that  in  a  dark, 
unwholesome  basement,  where  the  women  had  to  pass  among  the 
washers  to  reach  it.  In  one  insanitary  place,  with  no  convenience 
or  comfort  for  its  employees,  a  messenger  was  kept  to  bring  in.  beer 
in  a  pail.    Here  was  found  an  inferior  class  of  employees. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  conditions  in  the  poorly  ventilated 
places  by  the  statement  of  one  employer  whose  place  was  in  a  base- 
ment. He  said  he  suppOvSed  he  would  have  to  put  in  ventilating 
fans  and  exhaust  pipes  because  the  druggist  upstairs  was  complaining 
about  the  steam  that  came  into  his  place  through  the  floor. 

In  several  places  light  was  admitted  through  windows  in  front 
which  were  immovable  and  consequently  furnished  no  ventilation. 
At  the  back  were  small  windows  which  were  in  close  proximity  to 
the  rear  of  other  buildings  which  cut  off  nuich  of  the  light  and  air, 
and  there  was  no  artificial  ventilation.  One  laundrj'  which  employed 
25  women  was  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  building,  with  no  wav  in 
which  to  reach  the  work  but  by  climbing  tl>^  "  ^'^hts  of  stairs  of  20 
steps  each.    There  was  an  elevator,  but  it  ^nly  as  a  lift  for 

clothes. 
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In  the  105  establishments  visited  in  Chicago  one-half  of  the  wo- 
men workers  were  foreigners — Polish  and  Bohemian,  with  no  edu- 
cation and  speakiAg  very  little  Engli^.  One-fourth  wes?e  married. 
Some  had  married  since  beginning  work  in  the  establishment,  but 
they  continued  to  work. 

One  laundry  puts  out  a  list  upon  which  is  a  picture  of  a  colored 
woman  washing  in  a  tub  and  which  contains  the  statement  ''Just  a 
common,  sundried,  grass-bleaching  washerwoman,"  and  concludes 
"  no  machinery,  no  sleeping  or  cooking  where  work  is  done — No 
close  drier — Clothes  dried  in  open  air  when  weather  permits,  and  in 
well-ventilated  room  at  other  times."  The  place  consisted  of  three 
rooms.  The  washing  was  done  in  the  kitchen  in  tubs.  The  water- 
closet,  the  door  of  which  was  gone,  opened  out  of  kitchen.  Clothes 
were  dried  upon  lines  overhead  in  the  middle  room  in  which  were 
two  beds  and  a  dirty  carpet  on  the  floor.  The  front  room  was  used  as 
office,  ironing  room,  etc.  The  family  consisted  of  a  colored  man,  his 
wife,  and  three  small  children. 

NEW  YORK. 

In  New  York  82  laundries  were  visited,  employing  1,543  women 
and  360  men.  Large  and  valuable  plants  have  been  erected  in  this 
city,  but  the  hand-laundry  system  still  does  much  of  the  work.  Many 
of  the  plants  are  equipped  with  the  best  machinery  and  latest  devices 
for  perfect  and  comfortable  work.  Twenty  motor  power  laundries 
may  be  said  to  do  practically  the  bulk  of  the  washing  in  New  York 
City. 

The  largest  number  of  women  employed  in  one  laundry  was  200; 
in  several  others  the  number  reached  150,  and  elsewhere  it  ranged 
from  9  to  50.  Twenty-seven  of  the  motor  laundries  had  dressing 
rooms,  3  had  dining  rooms,  and  all  had  separate  closets. 

More  men  ironers  are  employed  in  New  York  than  in  any  of  the 
other  cities  visited. 

The  factory  inspection  laws  of  New  York  State  class  laundries  as 
factories,  and  read  as  follows:  "A  shop,  room,  or  building  where  one 
or  more  persons  are  employed  in  doing  public  laundry  work  by  way 
of  trade  or  for  purposes  of  gain  is  a  factory  within  the  meaning  of 
this  chapter  in'  the  same  manner  as  any  other  factory.  No  such 
public  laundry  work  shall  be  done  in  a  room  used  for  a  sleeping  or 
living  room.  All  such  laundries  shall  be  kept  in  a  clean  condition 
and  free  from  vermin  and  all  impurities  of  an  infectious  or  con- 
tagious nature.  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  female  engaged 
in  doing  custom  laundry  work  at  her  home  for  a  regular  family 
trade." 

Of  the  hand  laundries  visited,  40  have  their  washing  done  in  motor 
laundries  and  returned  wet  or  roughdry  and  finished  by  hand.    Eight 
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did  the  washing  on  the  premises  in  hand  machines.  Sixteen  of  these 
hand  laundries  were  connected  with  living  rooms  and  many  had 
scant  separation.  Eleven  of  these  were  poorly  ventilated  and  dirty. 
Inquiry  among  employers  and  workers  of  the  laundries  of  New 
York  failed  to  show  that  many  accidents  had  occurred,  and  those  re- 
ported were  of  minor  importance.  Observations  led  to  the  belief  that 
serious  accidents  in  laundries  were  few. 

BROOKLYN. 

In  Brooklyn  85  laundries  were  visited,  in  which  699  women  and 
175  men  were  employed.    This  city  has  many  up-to-date  laundries. 

The  factory-inspection  law  covering  the  matter  of  water-closets 
had  been  heeded  in  all  but  5.  of  the  steam  plants  visited,  and  those 
were  small,  employing  few  people. 

Five  of  the  motor  laundries  had  dressing  rooms,  2  had  dining 
rooms,  and  5  had  lockers  for  clothing.  Five  of  the  motor  plants  and 
20  hand  laundries  were  in  poor  condition.  Six  of  these  hand  laun- 
dries were  in  basements  and  the  others  in  poorly  ventilated  rooms, 
with  poor  light,  and  were  small  and  dirty.  Thirty-five  of  the  hand 
laundries  were  in  connection  with  living  rooms.  Forty-five  hand 
laundries  sent  all  their  washing  to  the  motor  plant;  others  sent  only 
a  part.  In  one  of  these  hand  laundries,  which  was  in  connection  with 
living  rooms,  the  family  occupied  3  rooms  and  consisted  of  father, 
mother,  grandmother,  and  3  small  children.  The  front  room  was 
used  as  an  office,  the  middle  room  as  a  sleeping  room,  and  in  a  bed 
in  the  kitchen  lay  the  mother,  who  had  been  ill  three  weeks  with  a 
fever.  There  were  no  doors  to  the  rooms  and  only  low  partitions 
separating  them. 

PHILADELPHU. 

In  Philadelphia  43  laundries  were  visited.  In  these  laundries 
1,230  women  were  employed  and  325  men. 

Large  buildings  have  been  built  expressly  for  laundry  purposes 
and  are  operated  with  the  greatest  possible  efficiency.  One  of  the 
largest  and  new^est  was  built  open  from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  which 
was  provided  with  movable  skylights,  and  galleries  with  free  circu- 
lation of  air  were  built  for  the  ironers.  Others  were  of  several  sto- 
ries, and  each  story  represented  a  branch  of  work.  Much  money  has 
been  spent  for  machinery  and  equipment,  fire  escapes  and  protection, 
ventilation  and  conveniences  for  workers.  Four  establishments  em- 
ploy 200  women  each  and  others  average  from  10  to  60. 

Four  motor  laundries  were  in  poor  condition  regarding  light  and 
ventilation,  and  6  of  the  hand  laundries  were  poorly  ventilated  and 
in  close,  dark  rooms.  Twenty-five  of  the  motor  laundries  had  dress- 
ing rooms  with  hot  and  cold  water  anr'  towels.  Seven  had 
lockers  for  clothing  and  lunch. 
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While  Philadelphia  has  not  so  many  hand  laundries  as  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  they  have  the  work  called  "  bobtail,"  in  which  a  com- 
mission man  gathers  up  the  clothes,  takes  them  to  the  laundries,  and 
thus  secures  a  part  of  their  revenue.  Fourteen  of  the  motor  laimdries 
do  this  work  in  part,  several  do  nothing  else,  and  many  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Several  do  all  flat  work.  One  of  these  turns 
out  30,000  pieces  of  flat  work  daily. 

HOTTBS  OF  WOSE  IN  LATrHDEIES. 

Inquiry  in  regard  to  the  hours  of  labor  in  laundries  was  made  in 
all  the  laundries  visited,  and  a  detailed  study  of  the  hours  of  labor 
was  made  in  a  number  of  representative  laundries  in  Chicago.  A 
comparison  of  the  working  hours  in  all  of  the  laundries  visited  with 
those  in  the  Chicago  laundries,  where  special  inquiry  was  made, 
shows  that  practically  the  same  conditions  as  to  hours  of  work  pre- 
vail in  all  of  them  with  but  few  exceptions.  While  the  weekly  hours 
of  work  are  in  but  few  cases  long  when  compared  with  other  indus- 
tries, the  practice  of  extending  the  working  hours  on  one  or  two  days 
of  the  week  is  not  uncommon,  days  of  12,  13,  or  even  14  hours  being 
reported  elsewhere  as  well  as  in  Chicago.  This  practice  is  defended 
by  the  employer  upon  the  ground  of  the  demands  of  the  business, 
with  the  explanation  that  on  one  or  two  other  days  of  the  week  the 
.daily  hours  are  usually  considerably  shortened. 

Tlie  laundries  in  which  detailed  study  of  working  hours  was  made 
were  chosen  in  such  manner  as  fairly  to  represent  the  hours  pre- 
vailing in  laundries  that  employed  80  or  more  women  each  in  Chicago. 
The  small  hand  laundries  are,  therefore,  not  necessarily  represented. 

The  work  of  a  laundry  is  ordinarily  not  seasonal,  unless  an  estab- 
lishment specializes  in  work  that  is  itself  seasonal  or  depends  for 
patronage  on  a  locality  whose  residents  go  away  in  large  numbers  for 
the  summer.  In  laundry  work  a  "  rush  ^  period  may  be  precipitated 
any  week  by  the  advent  of  a  large  convention,  the  arrival  of  a  steamer, 
or  an  unexpected  hotel  order.  Naturally  such  emergencies  do  not 
affect  all  the  laundries  at  the  same  time.  The  "  rush  "  periods  from 
such  causes  would  be  wholly  sporadic,  but  they  are  quite  frequent  in 
establishments  as  large  as  those  included  in  this  investigation.  Aside 
from  these  emergencies  all  laundries  doing  hotel,  restaurant,  or  Pull- 
man-car work  run  under  more  or  less  increased  pressure  during  the 
weeks  in  which  a  holiday  occurs,  as  there  can  be  no  delay  in  delivering 
the  goods  promptly  to  such  patrons. 

The  chief  spokesman  for  the  laundrymen  in  their  effort  to  defeat 
the  Illinois  10-hour  bill  declared  that  about  80  per  cent  of  the  laun- 
dries of  Chicago  were  working  more  or  less  in  excess  of  10  hours  a 
day  at  least  once  a  week  throughout  a  period  ranging  up  to  20 
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weeks.  The  employers,  it  was  said,  would  not  have  resisted  the 
enactment  of  a  60-hour  a  week  law,  but  fought  for  the  right  to  work 
their  forces  a  day  or  so  in  the  week  to  the  measure  of  their  patrons' 
demands.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  9  Chicago  laundries  in- 
cluded in  this  investigation  the  "  long  day  "  for  the  shcHi^  period  of 
the  busy  season  as  recorded  by  them  did  not  exceed  12^  hours,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  year — amounting  in  most  cases  to  ov^*  45  weeks — 
it  did  not  exceed  10  hours  during  1909,  when  the  10-hour  law  was 
not  in  operation. 

The  normal  hours  of  work  per  day  and  per  week  and  the  hours 
during  the  busy  season  in  the  9  laundries  covered  in  the  investigation 
are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

HOURS  OP  LABOR  OF  WOMEN  EMPLOYED  IS  STEAM  LAUNDRIES  DURING  NORMAL 
PERIODS  AND  DURING  THE  RUSH  SEASONS  OF  1906  AND  1909,  AS  REPORTED  BY 
EMPLOYERS. 


Number  of  women 
employed. 

Normal  hours  of 
16  years  and 

women 
over. 

Busy  season. 

Establish- 
mtnt  No. 

16  years 

and 

over. 

Under 

16 
years. 

Total. 

Long 
day. 

Short 
day. 

Total 
hoars 

week. 

Dora- 
tion  in 
weeks. 

Pre- 
vailing 
weekly 
hours. 

Average 

leneth 

of  long 

day. 

Averan 
length 

of  short 
day. 

1 

87 
30 
134 
60 
7,'> 

2 

i" 

89 
30 
134 
61 
76 
35 
49 
49 
60 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

8 

10 

8 

10 

10 
10 
10 

8§ 
9 

8 
10 

8 
10 

60 
60 
60 
»58 
64 
48 
60 
48 
60 

a6 
a6 

None, 
att 
26 

None. 

None. 
12 
16 

65 
70 

12J 
12 

10 

2 

10 

3 

4 

64 
68 

11 
11 

? 

6 

6 

i«  , 

45  !            4 
41               8 

7 

8 

52 
62 

10 
11 

8 

9 

49 

1 

10 

Total.. 

656            16 

572 

a  These  weeks  are  not  consecutive. 


b  On  Monday,  9)  hours. 


Of  the  9  laundries  included  here,  employing  a  total  of  556  women, 
4  with  an  enrollment  of  226  reported  from  62  to  70  hours  a  week 
during  the  weeks  of  the  busy  seasons.  Of  112  laundiy  women  em- 
ployed in  these  9  laundries  from  whom  individual  reports  were  se- 
cured, about  14  per  cent  reported  that  they  Avorked  in  excess  of  60 
hours  a  week.  This  is  in  large  part  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
girls'  working  hours  depend  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  occupa- 
tions. Tlu»  weekly  houi*s  of  the  establishment  are  frequently  longer 
than  the  hours  for  any  set  of  workers.  The  ironers  usually  do  not 
come  until  noon  Monday  as  the  clothes  are  not  ready  for  them  before 
that  time.  On  the  other  hand,  these  girls  are  affected  by  high-pres- 
sure work  and  long  liours  later  in  the  week. 

Thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the  girls  reported  working  longer  hours 
than  thos(^  given  as  normal  by  the  managei*s  of  the  laundries  in  which 
such  girls  were  employed.  Moreover,  women  not  employed  in  such 
laundries  at  the  time  of  the  interview,  but  '  ly  at  work  there. 
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told  the  agents  of  the  Bureau  that  there  were  one  or  two  days  nearly 
every  week  in  the  year,  prior  to  the  validation  of  the  Illinois  10-hour 
law,  when  the  girls  had  to  work  more  than  10  and  sometimes  as  many 
as  14  hours  a  day  to  get  out  the  rush  orders. 

The  nature  of  the  work  done  by  women  in  laundries  is  as  important 
a  factor  in  a  study  of  this  kind  as  the  exact  number  of  hours  worked. 
It  is  necessary  to  know  the  character  of  the  occupation  and  the  work- 
ing conditions  in  order  correctly  to  measure  the  expenditure  of  phys- 
ical energy  in  terms  of  hours. 

The  precise  character  of  the  work  in  each  of  the  occupations  is 
explained  in  detail  in  this  report,  pages  18-25. 

The  following  table  shows  the  hours  of  labor  and  earnings  of  indi- 
vidual women  employed  in  9  steam  laundries  in  Chicago  during  a 
representative  week  of  the  busy  season  of  1909.  The  information 
included  in  this  table  was  secured  direct  from  the  employees.  The 
figures  showing  rate  of  pay  per  week  are  in  the  case  of  time  workers 
the  fixed  rate  at  which  they  are  employed.  For  piece  workers  the 
figures  represent  what  the  workers  can  earn  if  they  work  full  time 
under  no  especial  pressure;  that  is.  it  is  what  they  can  earn  if  they  do 
not  have  to  wait  for  work  and  are  working  at  that  normal  speed 
which  they  regularly  maintain. 

HOURS   OF   LAPOR    AND   EARNTNOS   OF   INDIVIDUAL   WOMEN    EMPLOYED    IN  9 
CHICAGO  LAUNDRIES  DURING  A  WEEK  OF  THE  BUSY  SEASON  OF  1909. 


Num- 
ber. 


Age, 


1 

17 

2 

10 

3 

20 

4 

21 

6 

18 

6 

23 

7 

17 

8 

19 

0 

'20 

10 

18 

11 

23 

12 

27 

13 

17 

14 

20 

15 

22 

16 

21 

17 

18 

18 

17 

19 

16 

20 

17 

Occupation. 


Man?lef!;irl 

Maneledrl 

Maniple  girl 

Head  mangle 
f?lrl 

Storcher 

Forewoman, 
ironing  depwt- 
ment 

Mangle  girl 

Shaker  and  fore- 
woman  

Folder  and 
counter 

Mangle  girl  and 
folder 

Sorter 

Counter  and 
folder 

Helper  on  collar 
machine 

Starcher 

Body  ironer 

Starcher 

Folder 

Mangle  girl 

Folder 

Marker 


Hours  and 
earnings  for 

a  week  of 
busy  seftaon. 


66 

65| 

63} 

63i 
63 


63 
63 

63 

68 

62}| 
62 

62 

61*1 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 


Total 
earn- 
ings. 


18.  .^8 
7.21 
7.»i5 

8.89 
8.19 


13.05 
6.30 

8.19 

9.70 

8.13 
13.05 

7.76 

7.99 
9.08 
9.t)8 
11.49 
6.00 
6.50 
6.00 
6.00 


Rate 

of  pay 
per 

Num- 
ber. 

Age 

week. 

$7.50 

21 

17 

6.00 

7.00 

22 

21 

23 

24 

8.00 

(•) 

24 

18 

26 

18 

12.00 

2G 

21 

6.00 

27 

19 

28 

23 

7.50 

29 

19 

30 

18 

9.00 

81 

27 

32 

17 

7.20 

33 

17 

12.00 

34 

18 

35 

19 

7.50 

36 

23 

87 

18 

7.00 

38 

18 

8.00 

39 

18 

8.50 

40 

46 

10.00 

41 

34 

6.00 

42 

25 

6.50 

43 

19 

6.00 

44 

17 

6.00 

45 

18 

Occuiiatlon. 


Sewing-machine 
operator 

Lister 

Forewoman, 
marking  de- 
partment  

Shaker 


Shaker 

Shaker 

Folder 

Folder 

Folder 

Folder 

Folder 

Mangle  girl... 
Mangle  girl... 
Mangle  girl... 
Mangle  girl... 
Bosom  ironer. 
Boflom  ironer. 

Sorter 

Sorter 

Hand  ironer.. 
Hand  ironer.. 
Mangle  girl... 
Mangle  girl... 

Starcher 

Mangle  ^U.. 


Hours  and 
earnings  for 

a  week  of 
busy  season. 


To. 

tal 

hours. 


60 
60 


60 

60 
«) 

m 

00 

60 

fiO 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

GO 

60 

60 

60 

69.] 

50j 

59 

50 


Total 
earn- 
ings. 


f«.00 
10.90 


13.10 
5.60 
5.50 
5.oO 
6.00 
6.50 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
6.60 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
9.00 
9.00 
7.60 
6.00 
8.92 
8.33 
6.88 
6.12 
7.61 
7.06 


Rate 
of  pay 

per 
week. 


86.00 
9.90 


11.00 
5.50 


5. 
5. 


50 
oO 
6.00 
6.50 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
5.50 
9.00 
9.00 
7.50 
6.00 
8.17 
7.63 
6.67 
6.12 
7.00 
7.06 


•  Not  reported. 


49450'— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2.  vol  ll^- 
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CHABACTER    OF    THE    WORE    IN   POWER    LAUHDBIES,    BY 
OCCUFAHONS. 

In  the  motor  laundries  the  nature  of  the  work  performed  by  the 
women  requires  explanation  before  the  importance  of  good  laundry 
conditions  can  be  appreciated.  The  principal  occupations  for  women 
are,  in  the  order  of  the  work,  listing,  marking,  sorting,  hand  washing, 
shaking,  mangling,  folding,  starching,  machine  ironing,  hand  ironing, 
finishing,  mending,  and  wrapping. 

Listing  consists  in  checking  up  the  contents  of  each  bundle  as  it 
enters  the  laundry.  After  the  clothes  are  correctly  listed,  the  bundle 
goes  to  the  marker,  who  marks  each  piece  according  to  the  list.  They 
then  pass  on  to  the  sorter,  who  separates  them  into  piles  for  washing, 
clothes  of  one  quality  or  kind  being  washed  together.  The  women 
stajid  while  working  at  these  occupations. 
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It  is  a  c(Mnmon  belief  that  the  sorting  and  marking  of  clothes  is  a 
dangerous  occupation,  through  possible  contraction  of  disease.  While 
it  is  not  an  impossibility,  no  person  was  found  doing  this  work  who 
had  ever  known  of  such  a  case.  Some  of  the  women  workers  had 
handled  clothes  in  this  manner  for  twenty  years.  While  it  is  dirty, 
disagreeable  work,  it  is  done  quickly,  and  suspicious  bundles  are  not 
handled  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  ascertain  their  contents. 
Many  bundles  are  sent  to  the  laundry  which  are  unfit  for  anyone  to 
handle,  and  these  are  rolled  up  as  soon  as  recognized  and  returned 
to  the  owner.  The  idea  of  contagion  from  common  sorting  of  clothes 
is  scouted  by  those  who  do  the  work. 

The  strict  quarantine  regulations  in  most  cities  protect  the  laun- 
dryman  to  a  great  extent  and  it  is  seldom  that  dotliing  reaches  the 
laundry  from  cases  of  infectious  or  contagious  diseases  in  residences. 
The  idea  of  contraction  of  disease  from  the  laimdry  is  no  longer  given 
a  thought,  as  in  all  first-class  laundries  the  articles  are  sterilized  in 
the  washing,  either  by  electricity  or  by  chemicals,  and  after  the  anti- 
septic is  used  they  pass  through  several  rinsings,  the  last  one  in  water 
at  a  heat  of  from  160°  to  210°. 

The  operation  of  washing  machines  is  now  almost  entirely  confined 
to  men.  Hand  washing,  which  is  done  only  in  case  of  unusually  fine, 
fancy  clothing  and  on  special  orders,  is  ordinarily  carried  on  in  the 
wash  rooms  by  women.  In  most  laundries  not  more  than  two  or 
three  women  are  needed  to  do  this  work,  which  is  quite  laborious. 
The  humidity  of  the  wash  room  is  high,  and  in  addition  there  is  fre- 
quently insufficient  drainage  of  water  from  the  floors,  so  the  women 
employed  here  are  liable  to  suffer  from  damp  and  wet  clothing  and 
wet  feet  The  water  used  in  washing  is  treated  for  softening  and 
then  for  bleaching  effects  either  by  chemicals  or  by  electrolysis.  The 
latter  is  a  new  method  with  none  of  the  ill  effects  of  chemicals,  but 
is  as  yet  little  used.  The  old  process  generally  prevails,  and  the 
chemicals  most  used  are  carbonate  of  soda  or  chloride  of  lime,  and 
oxalic  or  acetic  acid.  After  the  bleaching  process  the  articles  are 
rinsed  more  or  less  carefully,  but  some  traces  of  the  chemicals  are 
very  likely  to  remain.  Also,  unless  there  is  careful  ventilation  the 
vapor  and  odors  from  the  washing  room  penetrate  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  laundry. 

After  the  washing  process  the  goods  are  removed  from  the  wash- 
ing machine  to  the  extractor,  a  machine  so  arranged  that  the  water 
is  forced  out  of  the  clothes  by  centrifugal  force.  These  machines 
are  attended  entirely  by  men.  The  flat  work  as  it  comes  from  the 
extractor  is  ready  for  the  mangle  without  further  drying. 

Before  the  pieces  are  ready  for  the  ironing  process,  however,  they 
must  be  straightened  out  from  the  tangled  mass  in  which  they  leave 
the  extractor.    They  are  sent  to  the  mangle  floor  and  are  shaken  up 
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in  an  empty  wheel  for  the  purpose,  or  are  taken  up  by  girls  who 
are  called  shakers,  who  pick  up  the  pieces  one  by  one,  snap  or  shake 
them  violently,  lay  them  down  in  neat  piles  or  fold  and  lay  them  on 
horses  which  are  passed  to  the  operators  of  the  mangle,  who  stand  on 
an  elevated  platform  for  the  feeding  work.  The  younger  girls  are 
usually  employed  as  shakers  and  can  do  the  work  only  when  stand- 
ing. The  work  involves  a  steady  use  of  the  arms  and  more  or  less 
stooping  and  reaching,  so  that  many  girls  acquire  a  constant  motion 
of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the  arms.  The  muscles  are  under  constant 
strain  continued  throughout  the  day  in  rooms,  where  the  temperature 
is  high  and  the  air  full  of  moisture. 

The  mangle  is  a  huge  piece  of  machinery  consisting  of  a  number 
of  hollow  iron  cylinders  which  revolve.  Steam  pipes  or  electric 
wires  lead  into  the  central  or  larger  cylinder  and  it  is  heated  to  the 
required  temperature.  The  smaller  rolls  which  are  placed  on  all 
sides  of  the  upper  part  of  the  central  cylinder  are  wrapped  with 
many  folds  of  felt  material.  These  also  are  revolved  by  the  motor 
and  heating  power,  and  form  the  touching  surface  through  which 
the  goods  pass.  The  work  is  fed  in  at  one  side  of  the  machine  and 
after  getting  the  many  ironings  which  a  course  through  a  mangle 
insures,  comes  out  at  the  other  side  steaming,  but  perfectly  smooth 
and  ready  to  be  folded  and  packed.  The  feeders  on  the  mangle 
stand  at  their  work,  which  does  not  require  much  skill,  and  after 
once  learned  is  not,  save  for  the  constant  standing,  fatiguing.  They 
stand  on  a  raised  platform  on  a  level  with  their  work,  and  are  re- 
quired only  to  start  the  articles  straight  on  their  course  through  the 
mangle. 

The  mangles  are  sometimes  guarded  by  a  large  roll,  which  is  placed 
upon  the  carrier  apron  immediately  in  front  of  the  heated  roll  and 
keeps  the  fingers  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  heat,  or  from  being 
crushed  by  the  heavy  cylinder  rolls.  This  is  a  most  effective  guard. 
Another  guard  consisting  of  a  frame  with  strings  stretching  across 
is  sometimes  used.  Sometimes,  unfortunately,  no  guard  is  used. 
The  accidents  covered  by  the  individual  reports  all  occurred  on  the 
large  mangle  and,  in  one  case  at  least,  the  girl  reported  that  it  was 
due  to  her  own  carelessness.  However,  even  though  in  this  particular 
case  the  accident  Avas  due  to  carelessness,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
machine  was  not  properly  guarded  or  it  could  not  have  occurred. 

As  the  ironed  articles  come  from  the  rolls  they  are  picked  up, 
folded,  and  arranged  in  piles  by  the  folders,  girls  who  can  sit  at 
their  work,  excepting  when  folding  the  largest  pieces.  In  some 
laundries  the  feeders,  who  stand,  change  about  with  the  folders,  who 
sit,  and  thus  avoid  having  to  stand  all  the  time.  Both  the  feeders  and 
the  folders  are  often  young  girls  with  little  experience  in  laundry 
work. 
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Family  washing  passes  through  the  same  process  of  washing  as 
the  "  flat  work,"  but  such  articles  as  require  it  are  starched,  dried, 
dampened,  and  ironed,  mostly  by  hand,  especially  shirt  waists  and 
other  ladies'  garments,  flannel  underwear,  etc. 

In  many  laundries  a  table,  which  is  perforated  and  has  steam-pipe 
connections,  is  used  for  steaming  flannels  and  ironing  them  without 
shrinking. 

The  process  of  starching  is  always  done  by  women.  In  some  laun- 
dries it  is  still  entirely  a  hand  process,  but  in  others  it  has  been  much 
improved  by  the  introduction  of  machinery.  Though  the  bulk  of  the 
work  can  now  be  done  by  this  improved  method,  a  measure  of  hand- 
work remains.  In  hand  starching  the  girls  stand  at  tables  with  the 
starch  mixture  in  basins  before  them.  Each  article  is  stretched  out 
and  tlie  starch  rubbed  into  it  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  standing,  the 
movements  of  the  arms  and  the  necessary  strain  on  the  muscles  are 
fatiguing,  and  the  continued  exertion  tends  to  exhaust  the  worker. 
If  starching  is  done  in  the  ironing  rooms,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
the  effects  of  the  heat  and  the  work  are  especially  severe  during  the 
summer  months.  One  forewoman  in  a  large  laundry  said  that  be- 
fore the  stanching  was  done  in  a  separate  room  the  girls  employed  at 
this  occupation  suffered  from  the  heat,  were  forced  to  apply  cold  and 
wet  cloths  to  their  heads,  and  sometimes  fainted.  Where  space  is 
ample  a  separate  room  is  provided  and  the  heat  is  less  intense. 
Where  machinery  now  lessens  the  burden  of  this  work,  its  bad  effects 
are  not  so  patent.  A  starching  apparatus  for  collars  and  cuffs  is 
used  in  many  establishments.  The  starch  mixture  is  poured  into  a 
small  compartment  of  the  machine.  The  collars  and  cuffs  pass 
through  the  starch,  over  an  endless  apron  and  between  a  large  cylin- 
der and  small  corrugated  rollers,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  rub  the 
starch  into  the  articles.  They  then  pass  out  on  the  other  side  of  the 
machine.  Girls  are  employed  in  feeding  this  machine  and  also  in 
gathering  up  the  pieces  after  they  have  passed  the  rolls.  It  is  so  con- 
structed that  the  girls  can  sit  at  their  work  if  they  wish.  Similar 
machines  are  in  use  for  starching  neckbands  and  wristbands,  though 
some  prefer  to  starch  them  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  The  bosoms 
of  the  shirts  are  starched  upon  a  machine  which  forces  the  starch 
through  the  bosom  from  the  wrong  to  the  right  side.  A  certain 
amount  of  handwork  always  remains  even  after  the  machine  process. 
Some  employees  object  to  the  constant  smell  as  disagreeing  with  them, 
producing  nausea,  but  a  large  majority  of  them  do  not  complain  and 
prefer  to  do  this  part  of  the  laundry  work. 

After  the  goods  are  starched  they  are  immediately  sent  to  the  dry 
room.  The  clothes  which  do  not  require  starch  follow  the  same 
course  from  the  extractor  through  the  later  processes.  This  dry 
room  might  be  termed  a  chamber  containing  a  number  of  movable 
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lar  requires  the  use  of  a  machine  like  a  chisel  or  broad  blade.  A  slit 
has  been  made  in  it  from  which  issues  a  small  quantity  of  steam. 
Over  the  edge  of  this  the  folds  of  the  collar  are  turned  and  damp- 
ened, after  passing  through  the  steam  ironing  machine.  Then  it  is 
clamped  down  on  an  automatic  ironer,  which  gives  it  a  lasting  shape, 
until  it  is  ready  for  the  next  process.  An  intricate  machine  is  largely 
in  use  which  folds  and  turns  the  collar,  creasing  it  in  proper  place 
and,  at  the  same  time,  moistening  it  enough  to  prepare  it  for  the 
final  process.  This  machine  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  operator  can 
turn  out  thousands  of  collars  in  an  hour. 

The  folding  apparatus  which  has  many  twists  and  turns  will,  with 
one  turn  of  the  handle,  give  the  collar  a  smoothly  turned  edge  and 
make  it  ready  for  packing. 

This  work  on  collars  is  all  done  by  women,  and  though  not  demand- 
ing much  strength  requires  constant  standing. 

Thousands  of  garments,  both  new  work  from  factories  and  work 
from  the  general  public,  pass  through  the  laundry  every  day  and  in 
the  large  plants  are  turned  out  almost  entirely  by  machinery.  In 
some  plants  the  ironing  of  shirts  is  done  by  the  piece,  and  both  men 
and  women  are  employed  at  hand  work,  but  80  per  cent  of  the  ma- 
chine operators  are  women.  The  shirt  passes  through  several  hands 
before  it  is  a  finished  product  on  a  machine.  The  first  operator  irons 
the  wristbands,  neckbands,  and  yoke;  the  second  the  bosom;  the 
third  the  body ;  and  the  fourth  the  sleeves. 

The  heaviest  machines  used  for  ironing  shirts  are  called  body 
ironers,  but  might  be  described  as  small  manglea  The  main  part  of 
the  machine  consists  of  two  iron  cylinders,  one  of  which  is  heated  from 
the  inside  by  gas,  the  other  covered  with  a  thick  pad  of  felt  and 
cotton  cloth.  These  pads  are  much  thicker  than  those  on  the  ma- 
chines for  ironing  collars.  The  rolls  on  each  machine  stand  apart 
until  the  body  of  the  garment  has  been  adjusted  by  passing  it  over 
the  end  of  one  roll  instead  of  putting  it  in  laterally  as  in  the  case 
of  the  large  mangle.  Then  the  operator  presses  a  lever  with  her 
foot.  This  swings  one  roll  into  contact  with  the  other  and  gives 
the  pressure.  The  lever  is  held  down  by  the  foot,  and  this  requires 
the  weight  of  the  body,  while  the  bands  direct  the  work. 

The  ordinary  process  of  machine  ironing  requires  the  constant 
use  of  the  lever,  which  is  operated  by  the  same  foot  continually.  In 
case  certain  reverse  movements  are  necessary  a  second  lever  operated 
by  the  other  foot  is  used.  The  occupation  of  ironing  is  without  doubt 
excessively  fatiguing  labor.  The  women  can  not  sit  while  doing  the 
work.  The  machines  are  so  arranged  that  the  operators  can  stand 
upright  at  their  work,  but  many  women  are  accustomed  to  sway  the 
body  with  every  motion  of  the  hands  or  feet.  In  some  laundries  the 
women  have  wooden  boxes  to  stand  on,  so  that  in  using  the  foot 
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do  not  work  in  immediate  proximity  to  any  machines.  The  irons 
used,  and  particularly  the  heaters,  radiate  some  heat,  and  the  women 
must  stand  while  at  work. 

Hand  ironing  is  heavy  work,  and  the  relative  number  of  women  in 
this  occupation  is  declining.  In  the  larger  laundries  a  considerable 
proportion,  often  a  majority,  are  men.  Few,  if  any,  young  women 
engage  in  this  work,  and  the  women  now  found  are  largely  survivors 
of  the  old  system.  These  almost  universally  show  the  effects  of  hard 
labor.  The  continued  motion  of  the  arms  and  the  weight  of  the 
irons  combined  with  the  heat  and  steam  make  this  work  particularly 
exhausting. 

The  only  remaining  occupations  are  assembling  the  articles  accord- 
ing to  the  original  lists,  mending  when  necessary,  and  wrapping  them 
ready  for  delivery.  Assembling  and  wrapping  are  both  performed 
by  women  standing. 

EFFT^CT  OF  LATTT^nv  WOUK  TTPO^^  ITRALTH  FROM  THE  VIEW- 
POINT OF  A  PHYSICIAN  OF  EXPEEIENCE  WITH  LATINDEY 
WOEKEES. 

In  the  bleaching  processes  to  which  household  linen  is  subjected  in 
the  laundry,  acrid  and  caustic  chemicals  are  employed,  such  as 
chloride  of  lime,  carbonate  of  soda,  etc.  If  handled  in  a  dry  state 
these  cause  intense  itching  and  eczematous  eruptions  of  the  skin. 
When  vaporized  after  solution,  or  in  gaseous  form,  they  irritate  the 
eyes  and  the  whole  respiratory  tract,  occasioning  conjunctivitis  and 
giving  rise  to  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  throat  and  bronchial 
tubes. 

Hand  ironers,  using  the  old-fashioned  flatirons,  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  synovitis  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  right  for©  arm. 
This  inflammation  impairs  the  motility  of  the  wrist  and  excites  pains 
of  a  rheumatic  character. 

Paraesthesia  of  the  finger  tips  is  a  common  affliction  of  both  hand 
ironers  and  hand  starchers.  Its  symptoms  are  numbness,  tingling, 
and  formication  in  the  fingers  which  often  extend  to  the  arms. 

Many  hand  ironers  bend  over  their  work  and  press  with  their 
bodies,  at  a  point  just  below  the  ensiform  cartilage,  upon  the  handle 
of  the  flatiron,  as  carpenters  do  sometimes  against  a  bitstock.  This 
is  a  most  pernicious  practice,  and  may  occasion  gastric  ulcer  and 
other  diseases  of  the  stomach. 

The  operators  of  body  ironers  frequently  suffer  from  displacement 
of  the  left  kidney  (enteroptosis).  The  trouble  is  caused  by  constant 
use  of  the  foot  lever.  Operators  of  these  machines  should  wear  ab- 
dominal supporters  as  a  preventive  measure. 
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EFFECT  OF   LAUNDRY   WORK   UPON   HEALTH    AS   BBPORTBD   BT   WOUBM    Bllt' 
I   IN    BPECIFIBD  CITIES.   WITH   AGE,   EXPERIENCB,   CONJUGAL   COH- 
I,  AND  CUAllACTER  OF  OCCUPATION. 


■  Na(liicludiDg2ncitreparteil.       t  Not  Incluillng  I  not  mported.        'Not  Including 3 nolreportad. 

Comparing  in  tliis  table  those  reporting  11!  health  and  those  report- 
ing no  ill  hculth,  the  avenige  age  of  the  first  group  is  27.5  years,  of 
the  second  group  27  years,  or  no  material  difference  in  ages  for  the 
women  as  a  group.  The  median  and  range  of  ages  also  show  almost 
no  difference.  For  both  the  median  is  24  years,  ranging  from  15  to 
55  in  the  first  group  and  from  15  to  01  for  the  second  group.  The 
difference  in  exi>orieiice  of  the  two  gi'oiips  is  more  marked.  The 
average  number  of  years'  experience  for  those  making  complaints  is 
7.2,  the  median  about  6,  and  the  range  from  one-third  year  to  35  years 
in  laundry  service.  For  those  making  no  complaint  the  average  num- 
ber of  years'  scr\'ice  in  the  laundry  is  5.7,  the  median  4  to  5  years, 
and  the  range  from  one-half  year  to  2C  years.  Thus,  those  making 
compliiint  averaged  H  years'  longer  service  in  tlie  laundry. 
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number  complaining  only  of  hard  work,  the  number  making  no  c(Hn- 
plaint  of  any  kind,  the  number  making  complaint  of  ill  health  not 
chargeable  to  laundry  work,  and  the  number  making  complaint  of  ill 
health  not  chargeable  to  laundry  work  but  aggravated  by  it.  These 
facts  are  shown  for  the  five  cities  where  the  investigation  was  car- 
ried on. 

BT  WOUEN  Elf  PLOYBES, 


As  will  be  seen  by  this  table,  of  the  539  women  interviewed  in 
regard  to  their  health,  129,  or  23.9  per  cent,  made  definite  complaints 
of  ill  health  due  to  laundry  work.  There  were  6  more  who  made 
complaints  of  ill  health  which  could  not  be  a  result  of  laundry  work, 
but  which  was  aggravated  by  the  work  in  the  laundry.  There  were 
30G  wcMnen  who  had  no  complaint  of  any  sort  to  make,  either  of 
ill  health  or  of  the  severity  of  the  work.  Complaint  of  the  hard 
work  was  made  by  69  others,  although  no  ill  health  had  resulted, 
and  29  reported  ill  health  which  could  not  be  charged  to  work  in  the 
laundry. 

In  the  following  table  the  539  wMnen  from  whom  information  in 
regard  to  health  was  obtained  are  classified  into  (1)  those  complain- 
ing of  ill  health,  (2)  those  making  no  complaints  of  ill  health  or 
complaints  not  chargeable  to  laundry  work,  and  (3)  those  complain- 
ing of  ill  health  not  chargeable  to  laundry,  but  aggravated  by  laun- 
dry work,  and  the  facts  arc  shown  in  regard  to  age,  experience,  con- 
jugal condition,  and  the  character  of  the  occupation  at  which  they 
wort 
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In  order  to  reach  a  better  understanding  of  the  character  of  the  ill 
health  of  which  the  129  women  reporting  as  suffering  from  ill  health 
complained,  the  following  summary  table  was  made,  in  which  these 
women  are  grouped  according  to  the  character  of  the  complaints  into 
9  classes: 

EFFECT  OF  LAUNDRY  WORE  UPON  THB  HEALTH,  AS  BEPORTED  BT  WOICEK  BU- 
PL0YEE8,  CLASSIFIED  BY  NATURE  OF  COMPLAINT,  AMD  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 
AGE.  NUMBER  OF  YSAB8  EXPERIENCE,  NATURE  OF  OCCUPATION,  AND  CONnfOAL 

CONDITION. 


m       :tm  ms 


a  Inclu'llnd  4  complainlOE  of  rhoumatiim  btiiI  1  n1  heuiache  (ctalLT>. 

*  lnrlu'ilneSmrnplaltiiiiKofrheiimolium,  «  of  varicrae  i-eins,  I  oIhcadBche,and2o(jene™lpoorhe«JUk. 
e  Inrluillni; :  mmplalnlnt:  ol  rheumaiiMm. 

*  IncludlDE  1  complalnlDi!  of  rbeumBUsm  and  Zof  Turlntse  tsLds. 

Among  the  26  women  romplnining  of  lameness  and  pains,  4  re- 
ported also  rheumatism  and  1  daily  headache.  Some  of  the  26  com- 
plaints niiiy  have  been  indications  of  serious  difficulty,  others  were 
apparently  not  serious.  Among  the  34  women  complaining  of  swol- 
len legs,  ankles,  and  feet,  3  reported  also  rhenmntism,  6  reported 
varicose  veins,  2  general  poor  health,  and  1  headache.  One  woman 
who  reported  varicose  veins  due  to  laundry  work  had  worked  thirty- 
years  in  laundries.  She  had  serious  pelvic  trouble  before  entering 
the  laundry,  due  to  hard  work  in  early  girlhood.  Some  of  the  lame- 
nes.s  and  pain  complained  of  may  be  simply  muscular,  due  to  various 
moveuicnts  of  the  arms  and  body,  as  in  shaking,  starching,  or  body 
ironing,  or  it  may  be  an  indica  '         "  more  serious  wgajiic  troubla 
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Among  the  13  women  complaining  of  nausea  and  irritation  of  the 
lungs,  2  also  complained  of  rheumatism.  Among  the  number,  12 
complained  of  dampness,  steam,  odors,  or  noxious  gases.  In  all 
30  women  made  definite  complaints  of  these  things.  Others  did  not 
have  any  complaint  to  make  or  simply  failed  to  report  in  the  matter. 
Considering  the  excessive  heat  in  all  laundries  and  the  steam  in 
pooriy  ventilated  laundries,  complaints  of  these  conditions  were  not 
so  common  as  would  be  expected.  The  humidity  of  the  atmosphere 
in  summer  is  admitted  by  managers  to  be  the  worst  feature  of  the 
work,  but  this  is  overcome  to  a  great  extent  in  some  of  the  laundries 
by  artificial  ventilation.  Many  of  the  women  claim  the  heat  does 
not  affect  them  seriously  when  they  get  used  to  working  in  it.  Heat 
is  so  weakening  to  many  that  they  are  compelled  to  give  up  the  work 
in  summer. 

Swollen  feet  and  ankles,  which  were  complained  of  more  frequently 
in  summer  than  in  winter,  are  often  as  much  the  result  of  heat  from 
the  ironing  machines  as  of  standing.  Some  women  said  the  swelling 
usually  entirely  disappeared  by  morning,  but  such  cases  were  not 
included  among  the  complaints  in  the  classification.  Complaints 
were  made  by  hand  ironers  of  soreness  through  chest  and  shoulders. 
The  large,  heavy  irons  of  many  years  ago  are  being  rapidly  replaced 
by  lighter  ones,  although  in  some  of  the  laundries,  where  hand  ironing 
alone  is  done,  a  few  of  them  are  retained.  Some  are  heated  by 
charcoal  fires  inside  the  iron,  others  by  gas  or  electricity,  and  must 
be  kept  constantly  on  the  move  to  prevent  scorching  the  goods.  To 
a  person  not  accustomed  to  the  work  or  who  has  a  tendency  to  lung 
or  bronchial  troubles,  the  handling  of  the  iron  might  be  very  hard 
or  the  smell  of  the  gas  irritating.  Much  of  the  shortness  of  breath 
attributed  to  the  work  was  a  direct  result  of  bad  catarrhal  troubles. 
Complaints  were  made  that  the  steam  from  the  damp  clothing, 
especially  flat  work,  had  caused  weakness  of  the  eyes  and  an  irrita- 
tion of  the  nasal  passages  and  the  throat.  Most  of  those  who  made 
this  complaint  were  the  victims  of  catarrh.  The  process  of  washing 
with  carbonate  of  soda  or  a  similar  agent  for  a  bleach,  even  if  fol- 
lowed by  an  acid  to  counteract  the  alkali,  may  be  the  cause  of  this 
trouble.  If  a  washer  becomes  economical  with  the  water,  or  in  his 
hurry  to  get  out  the  clothes  does  not  thoroughly  rinse  them,  the  flat 
work,  which  is  ironed  as  it  comes  from  the  extractor  without  drying, 
throws  off  a  gas  which  is  irritating  to  the  mucous  membrane.  This 
complaint  was  made  more  among  flat-work  ironers  than  others.  The 
managers  explain  that  if  a  woman  fails  to  regulate  properly  the  gas 
in  the  ironing  machines,  the  fumes  might  produce  the  same  result. 

The  cases  of  women  complaining  of  abdominal  pains  were  kept 
separate  in  the  classification  of  complaints  from  those  complaining  of 
pelvic  trouble  and  alleged  displacement,  because  the  former  com- 
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plaints  may  be  only  muscular  and  not  so  serious  as  the  latter.  From 
the  reports  as  given  no  more  definite  classification  could  be  made.  In 
these  two  groups  there  were  4  complaining  of  rheumatism  in  addition 
to  the  complaint  named,  and  2  complaining  of  varicose  veins.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  per  cent  using  the  lever  on  machines  is  much 
higher  for  these  two  groups  than  for  any  other.  In  group  5,  88.8 
per  cent  use  the  lever,  and  in  group  6,  47  per  cent  use  the  lever.  The 
numbers  are  small  upon  which  to  base  percentages,  and  they  should 
serve  as  an  indication  rather  than  as  a  basis  for  definite  conclusions. 

The  rheumatism  complained  of  (13  cases)  is  found  mainly  among 
the  elder  women,  and  may  be  due  to  insanitary  living  conditions  as 
well  as  to  laundry  conditions.  There  are,  however,  conditions  in  the 
laundry  which  may  directly  account  for  rheumatism  and  catarrhal 
troubles.  Some  laundries  have  no  dressing  room  or  place  for  putting 
away  outer  wraps.  In  such  cases  they  are  thrown  upon  a  table  or 
hung  on  the  wall  where  steam  has  free  access  to  them.  The  clothing 
of  the  women  becomes  damp  from  perspiration  and  from  the  steam 
from  their  work.  When  they  are  ready  to  leave  the  laundry  at  night 
they  not  only  continue  to  wear  their  damp  working  clothing,  but 
put  on  the  steam-dampened  outer  garments.  These  are  a  very  inade- 
quate protection  when  they  go  into  the  outer  air,  and  they  are  chilled 
through,  with  a  cold  and  rheumatic  pains  as  a  result. 

Much  has  been  done  and  more  can  be  done  to  improve  working  con- 
ditions and  thus  health  conditions  in  laundries.  The  best  motor 
laundries  are  sanitary  and  provided  with  bathing  facilities,  rest 
rooms,  and  rooms  wliere  work  clotlies  can  h(^  changed  for  street  cos- 
tume. In  some  places  cleanliness  is  a  requisite  for  work.  If  a  girl 
comes  in  with  dirty  waist  or  apron,  she  is  provided  with  a  clean  one 
until  hers  is  laundered  and  returned  to  her.  Some  employers  en- 
courage the  women  to  go  to  rest  rooms  at  intervals  and  sit  or  lie 
down  for  a  short  time  for  relaxation,  claiming  that  it  pays  in  the 
day's  work  as  a  whole,  foi'  more  and  better  work  is  turned  out.  None 
of  the  better  class  of  laundries  will  employ  women  who  are  too  frail 
to  work  or  who  are  under  18  years  of  age,  and  an  effort  is  made  to 
properly  train  young  workers  for  the  trade.  Proprietora  contend 
that  with  good  working  conditions  and  no  overwork,  there  is  no 
better  trade  for  women.  They  admit  that  some  parts  of  the  work 
are  hard,  but  believe  it  is  made  easier  by  proper  treatment.  No  weak 
girls  are  put  on  machines  and  no  overtime  exacted. 

The  absence  of  symptoms  in  the  reports  presented  may  be  due 
in  many  instances  to  the  short  tenn  of  service  in  the  laundry,  to 
individual  power  of  endurance,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  special  em- 
ployment does  not  require  great  or  continuous  exertion,  or  to  all  of 
these  conditions  combined.  For  example,  case  249  is  a  young  girl 
who  has  worked  three  years  in  the  laundry.    She  has  worked  as  a 
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folder,  and  therefore  can  sit  at  her  work  and  is  under  no  strain 
whatever.  A  somewhat  similar  case  with  a  different  occupation  is 
No.  233.  Case  278  is  a  young  girl  who  has  been  in  the  laundry  only 
six  months  and  is  a  mangle  operator,  one  of  the  occupations  requir- 
ing little  strain.  In  case  362  the  girl  has  had  about  seven  years' 
experience  in  laundry  work  and  reports  no  ill  health.  However,  not 
enough  is  reported  to  indicate  what  her  employment  was  and  how 
strong  and  vigorous  she  might  have  been.  The  same  is  true  of  many 
other  cases.  Cases  321  and  322  illustrate  women  who  did  not  go  into 
the  work  until  they  were  mature  women  and  who  were  evidently  in 
vigorous  health. 

In  the  following  table  a  condensed  statement  is  given  for  those 
women  making  some  complaint  of  the  physical  effect  of  the  work, 
showing  the  age,  conjugal  condition,  occupation,  years  employed  in 
laundry  work,  and  the  character,  of  the  ill  health  complained  of. 
The  column  ^^  classification  of  complaint "  gives  the  class  number  as 
used  in  the  summary  table  next  preceding. 

49450*— S.  Doc.  646,  61-2,  vol  12 8 
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OF  THE  PHYSICAL  EFFECT  OF  THE  WORK. 


Classifi- 
cation of 
com- 
plaint 


Symptoms  is  raportod. 


Mar- 
ginal 
nnm- 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
28 
27 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 

38 
39 
40 
41 
42 

43 
44 
46 

46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
66 
66 
67 

68 
60 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
66 
66 
67 
68 
09 
70 
71 
72 
73 
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1 
6 
4 
1 
3 
6 
4 
6 
2 
6 
6 
1 
2 
6 
6 
8 
6 
3 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
4 
4 

3 
6 
8 
1 
1 
6 
3 
6 
1 
3 

3 
1 
3 
1 
1 

S 

1 
6 

6 
6 
4 
4 
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4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
4 
7 
3 
6 
7 
1 


Pain  In  back;  lees  swell  at  night,  bat  swelling  is  gone  by  morning;  constipation 

Swollen  legs;  pain  In  back;  painful  menstroation;  piles 

Exhaostion;  lungs  hurt  by  steam;  oold  and  rheomatlsm  firam  damp  clothing 

Right  wrist  strapped  because  of  lameness 

Swolloi  legs;  gets  very  tired 

Lameness  ana  pain  in  bowels  fhnn  use  of  lerer 

Steam  sometimes  aflsets  nose  and  eyes  iHien  clothes  are  not  tfaofoughly  rinsed 

Pains  In  abdomen  and  rheumatio  pains  in  legs 

Strain;  debility  from  standing  and  machine  woric 

Swollen  feet  and  legs  and  soreness  in  abdomen  from  use  of  foot  lever 

Pelvic  trouble  from  machine  work 

Pain  in  legs  from  use  of  lever  thinks  it  rhaomatism 

Distress  from  constant  standing 

Female  trouble;  prolapsus;  kidney  trouble 

Legs  and  ankle  swollen;  exhaustion  by  nl^t;  abdomen  sore  fhmi  use  of  lever 

Swollen  legs  and  ankles  fhmi  use  of  lever 

Swollen  legs  and  ankles  from  use  of  lever;  soreness  In  abdomen;  lameness 

Lame  and  swollen  legs;  hips  painful 

Swelling  of  muscles  from  use  of  lever;  pelvic  and  kidney  trouble 

Swelling  of  legs  and  ankles;  pain  in  abdomen 

Pains  In  legs  and  abdomen  from  use  of  foot  lever 

Pelvic  trouble,  painful  menstruation,  pain  In  back  and  side:  constipation 

Pelvic  trouble,  constant  soreness  in  abdomen;  bladder  trouble;  ooi^pation 

Pelvic  troubles;  oonstipation 

Strain  on  legs  and  abdomen;  headache  due  to  humid  heat  firom  ironing  damp  clothing. 

Irritation  in  chest  and  throat  from  steam;  pains  and  swelling  in  groin 

Irritation  of  throat  and  nostrils  caused  by  steam;  pain  in  groin  and  back;  oold  from 

damp  clothes. 
Varicose  veins;  curvature  of  spine  and  pelvic  troubles  which  began  when  she  was  a  nurse . 

Pelvic  trouble 

Varicose  veins  caused  bv  foot  lever 

Pain  in  side  and  chest:  Mokache 

Aching  legs,  arms,  and  Shoulders 

Prolapsus  from  standing  and  lifting 

Swollen  legs  from  constant  standing 

Pains  in  back  and  legs;  painftil  menstruation 

Lameness  in  arms  and  shoulders 

Rheumatism  from  dampness  and  steam;  swollen  fset  and  ankles;  right  wrist  swollen; 

wears  rubber  bandage. 

SwoUen  legs  from  standing:  lameness  In  shoulder  and  arm 

Rheumatic  pains;  lame  wrist 

Swollen  legs  and  ankles;  pains  in  shoulders 

Pain  in  shoulder  and  chest;  arms  swoUen. 

Pains  in  shoulders  and  arms 


Swollen  arms,  legs,  and  anUss 

Lame  wrist;  pain  in  ahoulden  and  chest 

Pelvic  trouble;  pain  in  shoulder  and  back;  swollen  legs;  physician  says  must  give  up 
work;  once  eyes  and  nost  were  aileeted  firom  chemicals. 

Pelvic  trouble;  varicose  veins;  swoUen  legs 

Pelvic  trouble,  had  to  quit  work  once;  swollen  legs;  pain  in  baok  and  shoulders 

Irritation  of  lungs  caused  by  steam;  coui^;  lame  shoulders  and  arms 


Irritation  of  lungs,  dry  oouch:  pain  In  disst  and  shoulders 

Steam  Irritatlngto  nose  and:  throat  in  hot  weather,  work  is  hard  on  armSfShoulders.chest 

Irritation  of  throat— steam  chokes  her  op;  rfaemnatio  pains  in  arms  and  dioulders 

SwoUen  feet  and  ankles;  pain  in  chest 

Varicose  veins;  swollen  feet  and  ankles;  shoulder  and  arm  very  tired 

SwoUen  feet  and  aching  legs  and  feet  and  pain  in  shoulden 

SwoUeh  toga— give  oat  occasionally 

Heat  overcomes  her 

Tired  all  the  time  Ihmi  standing 


Rheumatism  in  shoulders  and  chest;  lameness  of  shoulders;  sweUing  of  forearm 

Pains  In  chest  and  shoulders;  saffers  flrom  steam 

Pains  in  chest  and  back,  and  cough 

Rheumatic  pains  in  shoulders,  arms,  and  chest 

Lameness  in  chest  and  shoulders 

Abdominal  pains;  pelvic  troubto 

Lf 


Lameness  in  chest  and  shoulders 

Lameness  in  shoulden  and  breast 

Pains  in  chest  and  shoulden;  headache  every  day;  not  strong  at  start. 

SmeU  of  staroh  makes  her  lU;  not  strong 

Odors  turn  stomach— nothing  serious 

SwoUen  arms  and  tegs;  kldnev  troubto 

Legs  and  feet  sweU  iiom  constant  standing. 

Prolapsus;  other  troubles  anravated  by  laimdry  work;  hemorrtioids.. 

Pains  in  togs  and  back:  swelling;  kidney  troubto 

Pains  in  chest  and  back  and  tomeness  oi  moaoles 
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OF  THE  PHYSICAL  EFFECT  OF  THE  WORK—Condoded. 
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Symptoms  as  reported. 


Strain  Increaaes  the  Illness  with  which  she  was  afflicted 

Accident— three  fingers  burned  and  torn  in  mangle.    Does  not  blame  laundry 

Accident— three  fingers  destroyed  in  mangle 

Pain  in  chest— lun^  hurt  bv  steam;  cold  Irom  damp  clothes 

Swollen  lea  from  constant  standing;  renewal  of  Udnoy  trouble  caused  by  laundry  work. 

Swelling  of  iSeet  and  ankles 

Swelling  of  legs  and  feet;  pelvle  trouble 

Swollen  ankles;  pains  in  chest  and  abdomen;  constipation  and  hemorrhoids 

Headache  and  swollen  lea 

Aching  legs  all  the  time;  neadaohe  caused  by  steam  and  smell 

Accident— fingers  caught  and  badly  burned 

Heat  makes  1^  sweli--BuflerB  from  steam 

Swollen  anklea-doctor  says  must  stop  work 

Swollen  lieet 


Swollen  len  and  feet;  very  tired  at  night 

Slight  debility— may  be  only  natural 

Swollen  legs  and  feet:  general  poor  health. 

Swollen  feet  and  ankles 

Varicose  veins 

Pain  in  chest  and  shoulders 

Weakness  and  soreness  Ihmi  standing 

Swollen  legs  and  ankles;  menstrual  troubles 

Swollen  1^  and  ankles 

Pelvic  troubles 

Rhetmiatism  and  swollen  legs , 

Trouble  with  legs,  feet,  and  abdomen , 

Varicose  veins;  swollen  ankles 

Rheumatism;  bowel  trouble  due  to  laundry  work 

Chronic  cough;  soreness  in  chest  and  back;  oonstlpation;  rheumatism— pains  in  arms 
and  legs. 

Rheumatism  ftom  steam  and  dampness;  swoUm  legs  and  feet 

Lungs  hurt  by  steam 

Hemorrhoids  charged  to  inadequate  toilet  ftMsilities;  foul  air  and  moisture 


Hemorrhoids  and  kidney  trouble 

Swollen  legs  and  feet:  painftil  menstruation 

Swollen  anldes  and  rheumatism 

Varicose  veins  due  to  laundry  work 

Pelvic  trouble  charged  to  constant  standing— prolapsus  and  kidney  trouble 

Pelvic  trouble  and  rheumatism  tram  dampness 

Pel  V  ic  trou  ble;  swollen  feet  and  ankles 

Severe  pain  in  chest  and  back;  weak  heart— shortness  of  breath;  exhaustion , 

Pelvic  trouble,  developed  sinoe  working— swollen  feet  and  ankles 

Swollen  ankles .* 

Pelvic  trouble;  varicose  vehis;  physlctan  advises  her  to  give  up  laundry  work. 

Palnhil  menstruation 

Kidney  trouble;  pain  in  abdomen,  bade,  and  side 

Swollen  fe^t  and  ankles 

Exhaustion  ftom  constant  standing;  palnfbl  menstruation. 

Some  pain  in  back  when  standing 

Swollen  legs  and  feet:  poor  health 

Pelvic  trouble— painfiu  menstruation 

Prolapsus  and  kidney  trouble 

Swollen  legs  and  feet;  pain  in  back  and  shoulden;  painful  menstruation. 

Lameness  in  legs  (not  strong  case) 

Weariness  from  constant  standing 

Trouble  with  legs  and  back ^ 

Pain  In  back  and  painful  menstruation— running  machine  aggravates  abdominal  diffi- 
culty. 

Spinal  deformity;  shortness  of  breath;  swelling  of  extremities  due  to  use  of  machine 
lever. 

Never  well;  kidney  and  bladder  trouble;  complains  of  lever 

Badly  broken  in  health. 
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BEFOBTS  OF  INDIVIDTrAL  ULUHDBT  WOBKEBS. 

The  individual  symptomatic  diagnoses  as  reported  by  the  women 
interviewed  by  a  physician  are  shown  in  detail  in  the  following  pages. 
Two  general  dassificaticHis  of  these  diagnoses  have  been  made : 

1.  Those  making  complaint  of  the  physical  effect  of  laundry  work. 

2.  Those  making  no  complaint  of  ill  health,  or  complaint  not 
chargeable  to  laundry  work. 

Under  each  classification  they  are  grouped  by  occupations,  and 
where  no  occupations  were  reported,  by  number  of  years'  service  in 
the  laundry.  Under  the  first  class,  those  making  complaint  of  the 
physical  effect  of  laundry  work,  the  arrangement  of  occupations  and 
the  number  of  women  reporting  who  were  working  in  each  occupa- 
tion is  as  follows: 

1.  Machine  operators 32 

2.  Hand  ironers 30 

8.  Washers 1 

4.  Shakers 4 

5.  Starchers__l 4 

6.  Sorters 1 

7.  Mangle  operators 16 

8.  Standing  occupation  or  occupation  not  reported 41 

129 

9.  Ill  health  rei)orted  not  chargeable  to  laundry  but  aggravated  by  laun- 

dry work 6 

Total 135 

Under  the  second  class,  those  reporting  good  health  or  making  no 
complaint  of  the  physical  effect  of  laundry  work,  the  arrangement 
of  occupations  and  the  number  of  women  reporting  who  were  work- 
ing in  each  occupation  is  as  follows: 

1.  Machine  operators 47 

2.  Hand  ironers 29 

3.  Washers 3 

4.  Shakers 7 

5.  Starchers 9 

6.  Sorters  and  markers 7 

7.  Folders 13 

8.  Mangle  operators 34 

9.  Collar-machine  operators 8 

10.  Menders  and  other  sitting  occupations 6 

11.  Standing  occupations  or  occupations  not  reported 242 

Total 404 
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LAUNDRY  WORKERS  HAKINO  SOMB  COMPLAINT  OF  PHYSICAL 

EFFECT  OF  WORK. 

XACHIKE  OPERATORS. 

No.  1. — 18  years,  single,  Irish.  Went  to  school  until  12  years  old, 
then  stayed  at  home  to  take  care  of  baby  while  mother  went  out  to 
work  by  day.  Father  street  laborer.  Went  to  work  in  laundry  when 
15  years  old,  working  first  on  flat-work  mangle  and  earning  $6  a  week. 
Earns  now  $8  on  sleeve  mangle.  Doesn't  think  it  is  hard.  Consti- 
pated, and  pain  in  back ;  limbs  swell  at  night,  but  all  right  in  morn- 
ing. Lives  with  mother  and  father  in  small  tenement  in  alley — ^un- 
sanitary, dark,  and  damp.    Four  children  and  parents  in  four  rooma 

No.  2. — 22  years,  single,  German.  Went  to  school  until  14  years 
old,  then  went  to  work  because  father  would  not  let  her  go  to  school 
any  longer.  Began  to  do  housework.  Thought  woman  cross  and  only 
stayed  three  months.  Went  to  work  in  laundry  and  has  been  there 
ever  since.  Earns  $8  a  week  and  gives  money  to  mother.  Father 
dead.  Works  on  body  shirt  mangle.  Suffers  with  pain  in  small  of 
back  and  swollen  limbs  from  lever  on  machine.  Has  piles  and  pain- 
ful menstruation. 

No.  3. — 20  years,  single,  Irish.  Bom  in  America.  Went  to  school 
until  16,  then  began  to  work.  Father  worked  in  stockyards,  but  died 
four  years  ago  and  left  wife  and  four  children,  of  whom  she  was  the 
eldest.  Worked  first  as  domestic  one  year,  then  went  into  laundry. 
Earns  $6.50  per  week  and  gives  it  to  family.  One  brother  sells 
papers.  Mother  goes  out  working  by  the  day.  Family  has  total 
income  of  about  $55  per,  month  and  rents  five  rooms  in  wooden  tene- 
ment for  $10  per  month;  no  modem  conveniences  except  general 
water-closet  for  building  in  hall  on  first  floor.  Girl  complains  of 
lever  on  machine,  and  says  steam  hurts  lungs.  Doesn't  get  over  a 
cold  from  fall  to  spring,  and  suffers  with  rheumatism  from  damp 
clothing. 

Na  4. — ^20  years,  single,  German,  bom  in  America.  Began  house- 
work in  American  family  at  14.  Lived  there  one  year.  Sweeping 
and  scrubbing  work  was  hard  and  she  left  and  began  laundry  work. 
Is  a  body  ironer  on  machina  Works  flfty  hours  a  week  and  receives 
$8.50.  Lives  at  home.  Father  owns  home.  Father  and  sister  also 
work  in  laundry.  Has  her  wrist  strapped.  Right  wrist  is  always 
lame  from  pulling  the  clothes  in  mangle. 

No.  5. — 18  years,  single,  Polish.  Went  to  school  until  16,  then 
began  laundry  work  to  help  family.  Father  dead.  Earns  $5  a  week 
and  uses  it  in  family.  Works  an  automatic  shirt  press  and  finds 
standing  all  day  hard  on  her.    Very  tired  at  night  and  legs  swollen. 

No.  6. — 21  years,  single,  Polish.  Went  to  school  until  14.  Went  to 
work  in  laundry  because  father  was  sick  and  mother  needed  money. 
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$6  a  week,  board  and  room,  for  self  and  child.  Boards  in  tenement 
house  but  has  comfortable  place  to  stay.  Work  has  affected  her  health 
causing  swelling  of  limbs  and  ankles,  especially  of  the  foot  that  works 
the  lever.  Constant  motion  of  leg  and  body  produces  soreness  in 
abdomen,  and  lameness. 

No.  18. — 20  years,  single,  Polish.  Began  work  in  laundry  at  18. 
Family  were  poor  and  children  all  had  to  help.  Went  to  school  four 
years.  Earns  $8.50  a  week.  Lives  at  home  and  turns  in  all  her 
wages.  Parents  rent  home  for  $12  in  suburbs.  Lever  is  hard  on  her 
limbs ;  she  says  when  she  gets  through  work  at  night  she  can  hardly 
straighten  up,  because  her  hips  are  lame  and  limbs  swollen. 

No.  19. — 43  years,  married,  colored.  Married  at  15  and  has  three 
children.  Husband  has  consumption  and  is  in  the  South  because 
climate  was  too  cold  for  him  and  his  own  people  would  take  care  of 
him.  Two  of  her  sons  are  working  for  themselves — one  girl  16  years 
old  is  sick  all  the  time  with  cough  and  neuralgic  pains  in  chest. 
Began  work  at  8  years  picking  up  chips,  washing  dishes,  etc,  for 
white  women.  At  9  years  went  to  work  in  restuarant.  Cooked  for 
eighteen  years.  Has  worked  at  laundry  work  most  of  fifteen  years. 
Body  ironing  at  which  she  works  is  very  hard.  While  the  restaurant 
work  was  the  beginning  of  her  troubles,  which  are  pelvic  and  kidney, 
the  mangle  has  increased  them.  In  order  to  run  the  mangle  the  body 
takes  four  positions  in  reaching  the  work  and  the  constant  motion  of 
the  lever  produces  swelling  of  muscles. 

No.  20. — 28  years,  married  seven  years,  Polish.  Began  work  at  14  in 
box  factory  at  a  sitting  employment  where  the  work  was  not  hard. 
Has  been  doing  laundry  work  for  ten  years.  Finds  the  constant 
standing  hard  and  lever  causes  swelling  of  the  muscles  and  pains 
in  ankles  and  bowels.  Bowels  so  sore  some  nights  when  she  goes 
home  from  work  that  she  can  hardly  bear  her  clothes  across  her. 
Has  had  no  children  and  no  miscarriages. 

No.  21. — 22  years,  single,  German.  Began  work  at  14.  Parents 
wanted  her  to  go  on  in  school,  but  she  preferred  to  work  and  went 
into  laundry.  Father  died  when  she  was  17  and  since  that  time  she 
has  had  to  work  to  support  family.  Lives  with  her  mother.  Has 
worked  at  laundry  work  eight  years.  Gets  $8.50  a  week.  Complains 
of  pains  in  limbs  and  abdomen  from  constant  motion  of  body  with 
foot  on  lever. 

No.  22. — 19  years,  single,  Swedish.  Has  good  education  in  public 
school.  Lives  at  home,  and  uses  her  wages  as  she  pleases.  Began 
to  work  for  wages  at  15  years  in  laundry.  Earns  $1.45  a  day  for  five 
days'  work.  Wages  paid  weekly.  Has  cough.  Complains  of  pain  in 
back  and  side  and  lameness  from  use  of  treadle  of  machine.  Has 
constipation,  painful  menstruation,  and  abdominal  pains. 
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in  same  laundry.  Works  now  on  puff  iron,  heated  by  gas,  which  is 
used  to  iron  the  sleeves  of  ladies'  garmenta  Earns  $10  a  week; 
constant  standing  hardest  part  of  work. 

No.  14. — 30  years,  married,  American.  Began  work  in  laundry 
at  17.  First  worked  on  collar  machine  seven  months,  but  work  was 
too  hard,  as  there  was  then  no  motor  power  and  she  had  to  operate 
machine  by  foot  on  lever.  Suffered  with  abdominal  pains  from  stand- 
ing all  the  time,  so  gave  up  machine  and  took  marker's  job,  working 
at  that  five  years.  Had  to  give  it  up  because  health  gave  out.  Had 
trouble  with  kidneys  and  menstruation,  prolapsus  from  which  she 
is  now  suffering.  Married  five  years;  her  husband  having  had  an 
accident  which  made  him  a  cripple  for  life,  she  was  compelled  to  go 
back  to  work  in  laundry  after  a  comparatively  easy  life  for  three 
years.  Was  very  healthy  before  beginning  this  work  and  believes 
the  constant  standing  and  constant  motion  of  foot  on  lever  has  been 
cause  of  all  her  trouble.  Believes  work  day  is  too  long  for  average 
woman  under  these  conditions.  Every  woman  works  ten  hours  a 
day  and  sometimes  overtime.  Began  to  work  at  $6  a  week,  such 
work  now  bringing  $7.50  to  $9  a  week.  Marker's  wages  have  in- 
creased correspondingly  as  those  who  got  $8  to  $10  a  week  now  get 
$14.  This  woman  lives  with  her  husband  in  two  back  rooms.  Rooms 
in  unsanitary  condition  on  account  of  leaky  pipes  from  upper  floor, 
ceiling  saturated  in  places  and  paper  badly  spotted  and  hanging 
from  walls. 

No.  15. — 19  years,  single,  German  descent  Began  to  work  in 
laundry  at  15,  working  on  mangle.  Father  deserted  mother  and 
family  of  five  children,  and  work  was  necessary  to  help  support  them. 
Earned  $5  when  began;  now  earns  $8  a  week.  Gets  very  tired  and 
limbs  and  ankles  swell,  and  by  night  can  hardly  stand.  Lever  on 
mangle  and  constant  motion  make  bowels  sore.  Lives  with  mother, 
who  keeps  rooming  house  of  12  rooms.  Does  not  help  with  house- 
work. 

No.  16. — 42  years,  Swede,  bom  in  United  States.  Deserted  by  hus- 
band four  years  ago.  Has  two  children,  both  in  cr&che.  Married 
when  28.  Husband  spent  money  for  drink,  later  left  her  and  children 
and  she  went  into  laundry.  During  time  she  lived  with  him  she  took 
washing  to  her  own  home  and  went  out  working  by  the  day.  Has 
had  six  children,  four  of  whom  are  dead.  Earns  $8  a  week.  Rents 
four  rooms  in  flat  building,  comfortably  furnished.  Works  as  body 
ironer,  and  complains  of  lever,  which  causes  swollen  ankles  and  limbs. 

No.  17. — ^29  years,  widow  nine  years,  American.  Married  at  19. 
Has  one  daughter  10  years  old.  Went  to  school  till  16.  Did  not 
want  to  go  to  school  any  longer  and  wanted  to  work  to  have  better 
clothes.  Began  work  on  mangle.  Since  husband  died  has  worked 
continuously.    Earns  $8  to  $12  a  week  by  piecework  on  shirts.    P&^& 
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soaked  to  waist  with  dampness  and  perspiration.  Then  had  to  put 
on  jacket  that  had  hung  in  the  steam  and  as  soon  as  went  out  was 
chilled  through.    Worked  many  nights  till  12  o'clock. 

No.  28. — 55  years,  single,  Pennsylvania  Dutch.  Has  little  educa- 
tion, but  can  read  and  write.  Family  were  poor,  father  day  laborer, 
had  no  bad  habits,  but  could  not  earn  enough  to  provide  for  family 
and  placed  her  out  to  work  at  10  at  $1  a  week.  At  13  began  to 
work  at  housework  and  worked  at  that  seven  years.  Since  then  has 
done  laundry  work  in  this  same  establishment.  Earns  $1.35  a  day. 
Has  furnished  room  in  private  house  and  spends  for  room  and 
board  about  $15  a  month.  Has  no  one  dependent  upon  her.  Has 
curvature  of  the  spine  which  began  while  she  was  acting  as  nurse 
girl  and  has  increased  until  it  is  quite  noticeable,  but  she  has  been 
compelled  to  support  herself  and  has  continued  to  work,  while  much 
of  the  time  feeling  hardly  able.  Has  the  usual  pelvic  troubles  of 
women  who  have  overworked  and  has  weak  kidneys  and  bladder 
troubles.  During  the  last  year  the  continual  use.  of  the  treadle  on 
the  machine  for  ironing  shirt  bodies  has  produced  varicose  veins  in 
the  right  leg  so  that  she  is  compelled  to  wear  a  rubber  stocking  for 
support. 

No.  29. — 20  years,  single,  Irish.  Went  to  school  until  17.  Has 
worked  three  years  in  laundry.  Works  on  body  ironer,  which  is 
run  by  electric  motor.  Lives  with  her  parents  who  rent  home.  Father 
works  and  earns  $40  a  month.  Girl  earns  $6  a  we^k  and  gives  it  all 
to  her  parents.  Finds  the  lever  on  machine  hard  and  suffers  from 
pelvic  troubles,  etc. 

No.  80. — 45  years,  married,  Irish.  Can  read  and  write.  Husband 
earns  $2  a  day.  Married  when  22  years  old.  Began  to  work  at  17. 
Housework.  Has  two  children,  oldest  10  years.  Earns  $1.40  a  day. 
Rents  third  floor  in  flat  building,  three  rooms,  and  pays  $15  a  month. 
Comfortably  furnished,  light,  and  clean  and  has  conveniences.  Has 
varicose  veins,  which  she  says  were  caused  by  laundry  work  on  body 
ironer. 

No.  31. — 25  years,  single,  Swedish.  Came  to  America  when  4  years 
old.  Was  in  seventh  grade  when  left  school.  Began  to  work  for 
wages  when  18  years  old.  Rents  furnished  room  and  boards  herself. 
Costs  about  $15  per  month.  Earns  $7.50  a  week.  Complains  of  pain 
in  side  and  chest,  backache,  etc.  Believes  it  to  be  mainly  from  use  of 
treadle  in  machine  ironing. 

No.  32. — 24  years,  single,  Irish.  I^eft  school  and  went  to  work  at 
12.  Father  died  when  she  was  12,  and  the  children  were  put  out  in 
families  for  their  keep.  At  14  she  was  paid  $G  a  month  and  her 
board.  She  remained  in  domestic  work  ^^'^^^h  this  family  for  eight 
years.    Has  worked  four  years  in  la  ims  $8  a  week  and 

pays  $4  for  room  and  board  with  ur-room  flat    Has 
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inside  room.  Works  on  bosom-ironing  machine,  which  works  with 
lever  and  is  very  hard.  Suffers  from  leg  ache,  and  often  shoulders 
and  arms  ache  from  stooping  and  changing  machinery. 

HAND  IB0HEB8. 

No.  33. — 46  years,  widow  seventeen  years,  colored,  bom  in  Ken- 
tucky. Has  one  child,  a  boy  20  years  old.  Began  work  at  8,  rock- 
ing and  tending  baby.  Married  when  18  years  old.  Has  worked  in 
laundries  sixteen  years.  Began  by  washing  over  a  tub  in  hand  laun- 
dry. Bending  over  the  tub  and  lifting  tubs  to  empty  water  brought 
on  prolapses  and  other  troubles.  Never  feels  well,  but  is  compelled  to 
work.    Earns  $12  a  week  at  hand  ironing.    Stands  at  work. 

No.  34. — 22  years,  married  two  years,  (German  descent.  Began 
work  at  14  because  family  of  six  children  needed  her  help.  Was  cash 
girl  in  store  nine  months  at  $2  a  week.  Has  worked  four  years  in 
laundry.  Earns  $10  a  week  of  five  and  one-half  days.  Husband 
works  as  day  laborer  and  gets  $2  a  day.  Live  in  rooms  with  no 
modem  conveniences  and  pay  $6  a  month.  Does  own  housework. 
Limbs  swell  from  constant  standing. 

No.  35. — 18  years,  single,  English.  Bom  in  Chicago.  Began  work 
at  12.  Father  died  of  typhoid  fever  and  left  wife  and  three  children. 
For  six  months  earned  $1  a  week  running  errands  in  laundry  where 
mother  worked.  Then  till  15  went  to  school,  helping  with  the  house- 
work nights  and  mornings.  At  15  began  work  in  laundry,  where  she 
works  standing  eight  hours  a  day  five  and  one-half  days  a  week. 
Thinks  the  standing  bad  for  women.  Has  pains  m  back  and  lunbs, 
which  is  especially  bad  during  menstruation.  Believes  trouble  is 
caused  by  her  work  in  laundry.  Lives  at  home  with  mother  in  rented 
house  of  five  rooms  for  which  they  pay  $15  a  month.  Mother 
takes  washing  home,  and  this  girPs  wages  all  go  into  family.  Fair 
education. 

No.  36. — 19  years,  single,  Irish.  Worked  in  laundry  three  years. 
Father  dead.  Supports  mother  and  brother  18  years  old  who  won't 
work  and  they  can  not  put  him  out  Earns  $10  a  week.  Complains 
of  heavy  iron  making  arm  and  shoulder  lame. 

No.  37. — ^22  years,  single,  colored.  Never  went  to  school,  but  began 
to  work  as  soon  as  she  could  reach  a  table  to  wash  dishes,  and  did 
housework  for  some  years.  Has  worked  nine  years  in  laundry, 
llight  wrist  swollen  from  hand  ironing;  wears  rubber  bandage  all 
the  time.  Steam  and  dampness  have  given  her  rheumatism,  and  limbs 
are  swollen  badly.  Feet  are  so  swollen  that  she  can  not  fasten  shoes. 
Earns  $6  a  week  and  pays  $3.50  for  room  and  board.  Lives  in  room- 
ing house  of  12  rooms,  where  there  are  20  persons,  in  insanitary  and 
bad  neighborhood.    Never  went  to  sdiooL 
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No.  88. — 23  years,  single,  Irish  descent.  Went  to  school  till  14,  then 
began  work  in  laundry.  Worked  on  flat  work  mangle,  sitting,  and 
did  not  find  any  bad  effects  from  it.  Worked  one  year,  then  began 
to  shake  flat  work  because  pay  was  better.  Earned  $6  a  week. 
Shoulders  and  arms  got  lame  from  the  shaking  and  hips  were  sore 
from  constant  motion  of  body.  Works  now  as  hand  ironer.  Limbs 
swell  from  standing.  Lives  with  parents  and  gives  them  her  wages. 
Live  in  old  wooden  tenement  house,  basement  4  feet  lower  than  side- 
walk, and  six  months  in  the  year  standing  water  all  around,  and 
basement  floor  wet  in  spots.  Dampness  extends  up  into  walls  on  first 
floor  above  basement.    Father  works  as  mason  contractor. 

No.  39. — 28  years,  widow  two  years,  Irish.  Began  work  in  box 
factory  at  13,  and  after  two  years  went  into  laundry  work,  until 
married  at  18.  Did  not  work  while  husband  lived,  but  after  his 
death  went  back  to  laundry.  Earns  $10  a  week  as  hand  ironer. 
Irons  heavy,  heated  by  natural  gas  tube,  and  make  wrist  lame. 
Shoulders  ache  at  night;  has  rheumatic  pains  all  through  right  side. 

No.  40. — 19  years,  single,  German.  Went  to  school  until  14,  then 
began  work  in  laundry.  Father  was  invalid  and  could  not  earn 
much  and  needed  help.  Girl  earns  $9  a  week  and  is  main  support  of 
family.  Gets  very  tired ;  has  swollen  legs  and  ankles  from  standing 
and  pain  through  shoulders  and  chest  from  ironing. 

No.  41. — 28  years,  widow  six  years,  Irish.  Went  to  school  until 
14,  then  began  work  as  nurse  girl.  After  two  years  went  into  stock 
yards  pasting  labels  on  cans,  a  sitting  employment.  Married  at  20 
years.  Husband  killed  by  cars.  Has  worked  in  laundry  six  years. 
Hand  ironer ;  finds  standing  all  day  is  hard,  and  continual  motion  of 
arms  makes  pains  through  shoulders,  and  lower  part  of  arm  swells. 
Rents  room  and  boards  herself.  Earns  $12  a  week  and  room  costs 
$6  per  month.     Room  comfortable  and  clean. 

No.  42. — 20  years,  single,  Polish.  Been  in  this  country  10  years. 
No  education.  Went  to  work  when  12  at  housework.  Entered  box 
factory  at  14,  pasting  paper  on  corners.  Had  pains  in  back  and 
shoulders  from  sitting.  I^eft  that  work  and  was  at  home  one  year, 
then  went  into  laundry.  Earns  $8  a  week.  Has  pains  in  shoulders 
and  arm  from  heavy  iron,  and  finds  standing  in  one  position  all 
day  very  hard. 

No.  43. — 48  years,  deserted  wife  two  years,  Irish.  Married  first 
at  17,  but  husband  died  when  she  was  26  and  left  her  with  four 
children.  Worked  seven  years  in  laundry  and  supported  family 
and  married  again.  When  husband  left  her  went  back  to  work  in 
laundry.  Has  fair  education.  Earns  $9  a  week  and  pays  $14  a 
month  rent.  Has  supported  her  chiklrAn  and  lived  fairly  well  on 
$7  a  week.    Thinks  laundry  work  J  <s  the  effect  of  constant 
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use  of  anns  in  muscles  of  arms  and  shoulders,  and  standing  produces 
swelling  of  limbs. 

No.  44. — 2&  years,  single,  Norwegian.  Went  to  school  until  15, 
then  began  work  in  cigar  factory,  but  could  not  stand  the  tobacco 
smell.  Worked  two  years,  and  left  to  work  in  laundry.  Has  worked 
in  laundry  ever  since.  Earns  $7.50  a  week.  Lives  with  parents, 
who  own  comfortable  home.  Father  works  as  teamster  and  earns 
good  wages.    Has  weak  wrists  and  pains  in  shoulders  and  chest. 

No.  45. — 26  years,  married  four  years,  Irish.  No  children.  Left 
school  at  14  and  ran  errands  for  two  years,  then  went  into  laundry 
work.  Worked  on  mangle  first,  but  in  four  months  began  to  fold. 
Folded  shirts  while  they  were  hot  Had  dryness  of  nose  and  eyes 
from  steam  and  chemicals  used  in  bleaching  and  had  to  give  it  up 
so  took  up  hand  ironing.  Has  worked  at  that  over  five  years.  Earns 
$10  a  week.  Lives  in  good  flat;  comfortable  home.  Has  swollen 
limbs  and  feet,  pains  in  shoulders  and  back  and  pelvic  troubles,  and 
physician  says  must  give  up  the  work. 

No.  46. — 40  years,  married,  English.  Not  living  with  her  husband. 
No  children.  Bom  in  England.  Has  fair  education.  Did  domestic 
work  before  marriage  at  18,  after  which  never  worked  away  from 
home  until  began  laundry  work  nine  years  ago.  Earns  $8  a  week  as 
family  ironer.  Kents  room  in  tenement  house  and  boards  herself. 
Living  costs  her  usually  $3.50  to  $4  a  week.  Has  varicose  veins,  swol- 
len limbs,  and  pelvic  troubles,  which  she  never  had  until  she  worked 
in  laundry. 

No.  47. — 24  years,  married  four  years,  colored.  Went  to  school 
until  16,  when  she  began  to  work  in  laundry.  Has  worked  there 
nearly  ever  since.  Did  hand  ironing.  Earned  $1.50  a  day.  Hus- 
band janitor  in  apartment  house  and  earns  $30  a  month.  Kent  base- 
ment of  flat  building.  Have  four  rooms,  well  furnished,  clean,  and 
convenient.  Suffered  from  swollen  feet  and  limbs  and  pains  in 
shoulders  and  chest.  Had  to  quit  once  by  doctor's  order  on  account 
of  trouble  with  womb. 

No.  48. — 20  years,  single,  Scotch.  Went  to  school  until  14,  then 
went  to  work  in  cork  factory.  Worked  there  three  years.  Has 
worked  in  laundry  three  years.  Earns  $7  a  week.  Boards  with 
sister  in  flat  basement;  rooms  clean  and  wholesome.  Pays  $3  a  week 
for  room  and  board.  Is  hand  ironer.  Suffers  from  lame  shoulders 
and  arms  from  the  heavy  irons.  Steam  affects  lungs  and  makes  her 
cough. 

No.  49. — ^20  years,  single,  Polish.  Bom  in  America.  Can  read,  but 
not  write.  Went  to  work  at  14  as  packer  in  candy  factory.  Has 
worked  in  laundry  four  years.  Finds  handling  the  iron  all  day  hard 
work  and  it  causes  pain  through  her  chest;  she  has  a  dry  cough. 
Shoulders  pain  her  so  at  night  sometimes  that  she  can  hardly  sleep. 
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Earns  $8  a  week  of  four  and  one-half  days  and  gives  all  but  idiat  she 
actually  needs  for  dotfaes  to  parents. 

No.  50. — 10  years,  married,  colored.  Can  read  and  write.  Began 
to  work  as  domestic  at  about  15  and  worked  three  years,  when  she 
married.  Has  worked  in  laundry  about  12  years.  Husband  is  a 
coachman  and  she  works  away  from  home  for  company.  Earns  $1  a 
day  as  a  common  hand  ironer.  Lives  in  three  rooms  in  lower  flat, 
comfortably  fumi^ed,  clean,  and  homelike.  Poor  ventilation,  be- 
cause no  back  windows.  Says  laundry  work  is  very  hard  on  arms, 
shoulders,  and  chest,  and  in  hot  weather  the  steam  from  damp  clothes 
is  very  irritating  to  eyes,  nose,  and  throat. 

No.  61. — 86  years,  single,  German.  Bom  in  Germany.  Came  to 
this  country  at  15.  Can  read  some  English.  Has  worked  as  domestic 
and  waitress  and  has  worked  in  laundries  nine  years.  Earns  $8  a 
week  as  hand  ironer.  Lives  in  flat  with  brother  and  wife.  Has  good 
home.  Steam  from  damp  clothes  chokes  her  and  irritates  her  throat. 
Suffers  also  from  rheumatic  pains  in  arms  and  shoulders. 

No.  62. — 84  years,  married  at  21,  L*ish.  No  children.  Bom  in 
America.  Went  to  school  until  17.  Never  worked  away  from  home 
until  last  two  years,  when  she  has  worked  in  laundry.  Husband 
machinist.  Earns  good  wages  when  he  has  work;  out  of  work  at 
present.  Woman  earns  $8  a  week.  Bents  flat  and  pays  $16  a  month. 
Finds  laundry  work  hard  on  shoulders  and  arms,  and  has  pains  in 
chest  most  of  the  time  from  using  heavy  iron.  Standing  continuaUy 
also  gives  her  swollen  feet  and  ankles. 

No.  68. — 32  years,  widow  one  month,  colored.  Went  to  school  until 
17.  Worked  as  domestic  two  years  and  as  laundress  in  private  family 
one  year  at  $30  a  month.  Married  at  21.  Has  worked  four  years  in 
laundry.  Earns  $1.26  a  day.  Lives  in  three  rooms  on  third  floor  of 
flat  building.  Comfortably  furnished,  but  poor  ventilation.  Is 
family  ironer,  which  is  much  easier  than  shirt  ironer.  Handling 
irons  makes  shoulders  and  arms  very  tired.  Standing  on  hardwood 
and  stone  floors  very  tiresome,  and  has  given  her  swollen  feet  and 
ankles  and  varicose  veins.  Prefers  laundry  work  because  has  more 
time  to  herself,  and  better  pay  than  domestic  service. 

No.  64. — 22  years,  single,  Irish.  Has  good  education.  Never 
worked  away  from  home  until  she  was  19.  Has  worked  in  laundries 
since  then.  Earns  $9  a  week  as  shirt  ironer.  Lives  with  parents,  who 
rent  comfortable  flat.  Is  troubled  with  swollen  limbs  and  feet  from 
standing,  and  has  pains  through  shoulders  from  handling  irons. 
Limbs  ache  at  night  as  though  blood  did  not  circulate  well. 

No.  66. — 21  years,  married,  colored.  Went  to  school  until  14.  Mar* 
ried  when  16.  Did  no  work  of  any  account  until  marriage.  Has 
worked  in  laundries  most  of  the  i-^^^^  "^or  four  years.  Earns  $1.50  a 
day  as  hand  ironer.   Lives  in  tl  m  third  floor  of  flat  build- 
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ing.  Place  dean,  comfortably  furnished,  and  homelike.  Husband 
works  as  butler  and  can  keep  her  without  work,  so  that  when  her 
limbs  swell  and  give  out  she  stays  at  home  until  they  are  better. 
Says  there  is  no  harder  work  for  women  than  laundry  work,  espe- 
cially the  constant  standing  in  one  position  and  use  of  heavy  irons 
in  shirt  ironing. 

No.  56. — 38  years,  widow,  German.  Can  read  and  write.  Lived  on 
farm  in  childhood  and  came  to  city  at  16.  Married  at  20.  Has 
worked  in  laundries  eight  years.  Earns  $10  a  week  as  family  ironer. 
Lives  with  daughter  in  poor  insanitary  flat  on  side  street.  Four  little 
children,  and  the  father  out  of  work.  Would  like  laundry  work  but 
for  the  heat,  which  overcomes  her.    Does  not  mind  the  standing. 

No.  57. — 22  years,  single,  Welsh.  Bom  in  Wales.  In  this  country 
four  years  and  has  worked  in  laundries  all  this  time.  Can  read  and 
write.  Did  domestic  work  in  Wales  and  was  ladies'  maid  for  several 
years.  Earns  $8  a  week  as  fine  ironer.  Lives  with  aunt  as  one  of  the 
family  and  does  not  have  to  pay  regular  board,  but  only  as  much  as 
she  wishes.  Aunt  lives  in  good  flat  and  uncle  works  as  printer  and 
earns  $75  a  month.  Oirl  frail  looking  and  complains  of  being  tired 
all  the  time  from  standing. 

No.  58. — 40  years,  widow  ten  years,  German.  Born  in  Germany. 
In  this  country  twenty-four  years.  Can  not  read  nor  write.  Married 
when  26  years  old.  No  children.  Never  worked  away  from  home 
until  husband  died.  Has  worked  in  laundries  seven  years.  Earns 
$10  a  week  as  hand  ironer.  Bents  two  rooms  on  third  floor  of  apart- 
ment house.  Has  good  furniture,  clean  rooms,  and  most  of  the 
comforts.  Complains  of  rheumatism  in  shoulders  and  chest  and 
lameness  of  shoulders  and  swelling  of  forearm  from  holding  iron. 

No.  59. — 22  years,  single,  Irish.  Went  to  school  until.  12.  Worked 
as  paster  in  box  factory  two  years.  Work  not  hard.  Has  worked 
in  laundries  about  eight  years.  Earns  $9  a  week  as  hand  ironer. 
Parents  rent  flat  of  six  rooms  and  she  gives  them  her  wages  except 
what  she  needs  for  clothes.  Booms  are  on  fourth  floor;  long,  dark 
stairs  and  poor  ventilation.  Suffers  from  pains  in  chest  and  shoulders 
from  handling  heavy  irons,  from  steam,  and  from  constant  motion 

of  body. 

No.  60. — 19  years,  single,  colored.  Left  school  at  14  to  work  in 
laundry.  Earns  $7  a  week  and  lives  at  home  and  helps  support, 
family.  Lives  with  mother,  who  goes  out  to  work  by  the  day  and 
earns  $1.50  a  day.  Finds  laundry  work  hard.  Continual  standing 
and  motion  of  the  arms  with  iron  gives  her  pains  in  chest  and  back, 
and  she  has  a  cough.  Considerable  white  blood  in  girl,  which  tends 
to  tuberculosis  in  cases  like  this. 

No.  61. — 88  years,  single,  colored.  Went  to  work  when  12  tending 
babies.    Did  domestic  work  for  about  eight  years*   Ha&bRfis^^^^^ 

40400*-^.  Doc  645,  61-2,  vol 
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No.  73. — 23  years,  single,  German,  bom  in  United  States.  At  18 
began  housework.  Was  never  very  strong  and  could  not  sweep  and 
do  heavy  work.  But  had  to  work  and  help  support  a  family  of  five 
children.  Father  was  dead  and  there  was  no  other  support.  Worked 
in  laundry  on  flat-work  mangle.  Later  worked  oa  collar  mangle, 
lives  at  home  with  mother  and  gives  her  all  her  earnings.  Earns 
$8  a  week.  Some  of  the  other  children  are  now  working  and  some 
going  to  school.  They  rent  five  rooms  in  a  flat  building  for  $9  a 
month.  Finds  laundry  work  easier  than  housework,  but  limbs  swell 
and  has  pains  in  back  and  limbs,  and  trouble  with  kidneys. 

No.  74. — 16  years,  single,  German.  Began  work  as  cash  girl  in  de- 
partment store  at  14  and  worked  there  seven  months.  Work  was 
hard,  requiring  the  climbing  of  four  flights  of  stairs  always  on  the 
run.  Earned  there  $3  a  week.  Has  been  in  laundry  one  year.  Par- 
ents both  dead  for  years,  and  has  been  taken  by  aunt  to  keep  until  18. 
Gives  aunt  all  her  wages.  Earns  $6  on  flat-work  mangle.  Is  not 
strong.    Has  pains  through  chest  and  back  and  lameness  of  muscles. 

No.  76. — 21  years,  single,  Irish  descent.  Mother  died  when  she  was 
12  years  old  and  she  kept  house  for  her  father  and  six  brothers.  At 
15  went  to  work  in  laundry,  on  collar  mangle.  Was  not  well  when 
she  went  to  work,  but  father  married  again  and  she  had  to  take  care 
of  herself.  Laundry  work  has  only  aggravated  the  trouble  she  had 
before.    Earns  $8.50  a  week. 

No.  76. — ^28  years,  married.  Has  three  children,  all  at  creche. 
Has  drunken  husband  who  does  not  support  her.  Had  her  fingers 
burned  in  flat-work  mangle,  but  blames  herself  for  her  carelessness. 
Machine  was  well  guarded,  but  starched  piece  stuck  to  mangle  cover 
and  she  was  not  careful  to  pull  it  loose  before  pushing  it  in  the 
mangle.  The  upper  half  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  fingers  on 
right  hand  had  the  flesh  taken  off  to  the  nails  by  burning.  Has  been 
laid  up  for  a  month.  Matron  at  creche  called  physician  and  had 
fingers  dressed  and  laundry  people  paid  the  bill  and  will  take  her  back 
as  soon  as  she  is  able.    Earns  $8  a  week  when  she  can  work. 

No.  77. — 28  years,  single,  Scotch.  Began  work  in  laundry  at  19. 
Has  taken  care  of  a  sister's  orphaned  children  for  fourteen  months. 
Accident  in  mangle  took  off  three  fingers  of  left  hand  three  years  ago. 
Has  had  some  disease  (evidently  specific)  which  has  destroyed  the 
nasal  bones  and  upper  jaw  and  can  not  talk  plainly.  Earns  $7  a 
week.  Lives  in  three  rooms  and  does  room  work  herself  with  chil- 
dren's help. 

No.  78. — 22  years,  single,  colored,  born  in  Kentucky.  Mother  hav- 
ing died,  began  general  housework  at  12.  Was  always  well  until 
began  to  do  laundry  work  one  year  ago,  but  since  then  has  constant 
p&in  in  chest.    Steam  hurts  her  lungs  and  sometimes  when  she  quits 
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No.  68. — 20  years,  single,  Oerman.  Went  to  school  tmtil  14.  Earns 
$8  a  week  and  gives  it  to  parents.  Lives  in  poor  locality,  in  insanitary 
basement  Smell  of  starch  and  ccxistantly  having  hands  in  sticky 
mass  make  her  sick.  She  is  not  strong  enough  to  work  on  machine, 
but  thinks  there  is  better  money  and  more  free  time  in  this  occupation 
than  in  most  other  worif. 

No.  69. — 21  years,  single.  Began  work  at  14.  Sewed  in  shop  mak- 
ing flour  sacks  two  years.  Has  done  laundry  work  three  and  one- 
half  years.  Works  sixty  hours  week,  earning  $7.50.  Parents  dead. 
Lives  with  sister  and  pays  $4.50  for  home.  Says  smell  turns  her 
stomach,  but  otherwise  the  laundry  work  is  not  hard. 

No.  70. — 17  years,  single,  English  descent  Began  work  when  13. 
Father  sick  in  hospital  long  time  and  mother  needed  the  money.  Has 
been  doing  laundry  work  almost  four  years.  Has  general  weakness 
of  arms  and  legs;  muscles  flabby  and  swell  frcMn  standing.  Has 
trouble  with  kidneys. 

No.  71. — ^24  years,  married,  Irish  parentage.  Married  at  22  and  has 
child  1  year  old.  Was  deserted  by  husband  before  child  was  born. 
Went  home  to  stay  with  parents  until  after  child  was  born.  Began 
to  work  at  housework  at  15.  Has  been  working  in  this  laundry 
eight  months.  Earns  $8  a  week.  Works  on  starching  machine  for 
collars  and  cuffs.  Had  no  trouble  with  health  before  entering 
laundry  and  got  along  nicely  at  time  of  confinement.  Does  not  com- 
plain of  sickness  now,  but  says  limbs  and  feet  swell  from  constant 
standing. 

SOKTEB. 

No.  72. — 27  years,  married  at  24,  Swedish.  Parents  came  to  this 
country  thirty-five  years  ago.  Attended  school  regularly  until  15 
years  of  age.  More  than  average  education.  Began  working  at  18 
and  helped  support  family.  Worked  at  present  employment  four 
years.  Worked  first  at  office  work  in  public  bulding,  answering  tele- 
phone calls,  delivering  messages,  and  general  office  work ;  necessitated 
running  up  and  down  stairs  a  good  deal.  Laundry  work  is  sorting 
and  marking  clothes^  Thinks  the  sorting  of  clothes  an  unhealthy 
employment  on  account  of  the  filthy  condition  in  which  much  of  the 
clothing  is  sent.  Work  is  mostly  standing.  Receives  $7.50  per 
week.  Does  not  like  the  idea  of  a  joint  toilet  room  and  closet  Does 
not  give  any  privacy.  Lives  at  home  with  mother  and  three  sisters. 
Father  died  ten  years  ago.  Husband  teamster.  Earns  $40  per 
month.  She  and  husband  pay  $25  a  month  for  room  and  board. 
The  running  up  and  down  stairs  when  she  was  doing  janitor  or  office 
work  deranged  her  bowels  and  kidneys  and  the  constant  standing  in 
the  laundry  has  aggravated  those  troubles  and  brought  cm  hemQx:- 
rhoids  and  prolapsus. 
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a  week  on  steam  mangle.  Gives  $4  a  week  to  parents.  Steam  and 
smell  cause  headache,  but  it  is  gone  in  morning.  Work  is  hard  <hi 
legs  and  back.  Legs  ache  all  night  sometimes.  Rides  to  work  and 
back  and  does  not  have  to  work  at  home  except  to  mend  clothes. 

No.  85. — 16  years,  single,  Polish.  Has  been  in  laundry  about  four 
months.  Works  body  mangle.  Carelessly  got  fingers  in  mangle  and 
burned  three  fingers  badly,  because  she  became  frightened  and  forgot 
to  take  foot  from  lever.  Firm  called  doctor,  had  hand  attended  to, 
and  sent  girl  home.  Later  neighbors  told  her  something  else  was 
better  and  doctor's  medicine  was  removed.    Lnproving  now. 

No.  86. — 20  years,  single,  Swedish.  Bom  in  America.  Went  to 
school  until  15.  Worked  in  candy  factory  one  year.  Smell  of  sugar 
made  her  sick  and  was  kept  at  home  and  under  doctor's  care  for  five 
months  for  indigestion.  Went  to  work  in  laundry  as  shaker. 
Thought  it  hard  at  first,  but  gradually  got  used  to  it  Earns  $7  a 
week  now  on  mangle.  Lives  at  home  and  helps  to  support  family  of 
six.  Lives  in  flat  of  four  rooms.  In  hot  weather  steam  in  laundry 
is  hard  and  heat  makes  limbs  swell. 

No.  87. — ^21  years,  single,  Grerman.  Bom  in  America.  Left  school 
at  12  years,  and  went  to  work  in  candy  shop.  Father  was  shoemaker 
and  lost  his  job.  Went  to  work  in  laundry  at  15.  Earns  now  $8  a 
week.  Gives  wages  to  parents.  Rent  flat,  fourth  floor,  and  pay  $12 
a  month.  Clean  and  comfortable  home,  and  family  small.  Father 
now  earning  $2  a  day.  Girl  has  swollen  ankles  from  mangle  work. 
Says  doctor  told  her  she  must  quit  work,  but  this  pays  better  than 
anything  else  she  knows  how  to  do. 

No.  88. — 22  years,  single,  American.  Left  school  at  14.  Went  to 
work  as  sorter  in  cork  factory.  After  one  year  worked  in  braid 
factory.  Began  to  work  in  laundry  four  years  ago.  Earns  $8  a  week. 
Flat  work  ironer.  Rents  room  in  apartment  house  and  boards  her- 
self. Thinks  laundry  work  hard  and  has  trouble  from  standing. 
Swollen  feet,  etc 
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No.  89. — 42  years,  single,  American.  Twenty-four  years'  laundry 
experience.  Began  work  at  dressmaking  at  15,  when  she  left  school. 
•Gave  it  up  because  sitting  hurt  her.  Began  laundry  work  at  18. 
Earns  $10  a  week.  Lives  with  her  mother,  a  widow.  Supports  her- 
self and  mother.  They  rent  a  small  house  for  $9  a  month.  Is  tired 
at  night  and  limbs  swell. 

No.  90. — 42  years,  married,  Irish,  born  in  America.  Twenty-four 
years' laundry  experience.  Married  at  20.  No  children.  Began  to  work 
at  17,  when  she  left  school.  Father  got  hurt  on  railroad  by  accident, 
and  she  had  to  help  take  care  of  family.  Left  husband  after  one  year 
because  he  did  not  support  her,  and  went  back  to  parents.    Earns  $12 


a  week,  five  and  one-half  days'  work.  Says  that  last  two  years  has 
noticed  that  she  gets  tired  more  easily  than  formerly,  and  can  not 
stand  as  long  with  as  much  ease  as  usual. 

No.  91. — 46  years,  husband  deserted  her  fourteen  years  ago.  Twenty 
years'  laundry  experience.  Went  to  work  soon  after  marriage  at  18, 
and  has  worked  ever  since.  Has  earned  a  little  home  of  her  own  and 
lives  there.  Earns  $10  a  week.  -Was  well  before  she  began  to  work. 
Now  has  poor  health,  swollen  limbs  and  feet. 

No.  92. — 40  years,  widow  four  years,  German.  Twenty  years'  laun- 
dry experience.  Parents  well-to-do,  and  sent  her  to  school  until  she 
graduated  from  high  school.  Married  when  18  years  old,  and  began 
to  help  support  family  when  20.  Has  four  children.  Three  go  to 
school.  Eldest  daughter,  16,  works  and  helps  support  the  others. 
Husband  invalid  for  many  years  with  lung  trouble.  Rents  6-room 
flat  and  keeps  house.  Earns  $8  a  week;  daughter  earns  $5  a  week. 
Feet  and  ankles  swell  from  standing. 

No.  93. — 47  years,  deserted,  Irish.  Eighteen  years'  experience. 
Was  28  years  old  when  married.  Two  children.  Earns  $6.50  a  week. 
Rents  room  for  $2  a  week,  and  boards  herself  and  children.  Has 
worked  in  laundries  off  and  on  for  eighteen  years.  Thinks  laundry 
work  hard.  Before  marriage  contracted  varicose  veins  from  laun- 
dry work  and  is  still  troubled  with  them.  (Continual  standing  and 
motion  of  body  hard. 

No.  94. — 35  years,  widow  four  months,  German.  Eighteen  years' 
experience.  No  education.  Began  to  work  at  12.  Ran  errands  and 
did  anything  could  get  to  do  till  married  at  15.  Husband  earned  fair 
wages  for  a  time;  worked  on  street  gang,  but  got  laid  off,  and  she 
went  into  laundry  where  she  has  worked  nearly  eighteen  years  off 
and  on.  Sometimes  she  went  out  as  domestic  for  a  few  weeks  or  to 
work  by  the  day  and  finally  drifted  back  into  the  laundry.  Husband 
had  no  steady  work  for  ten  years.  Woman  earns  $10  a  week.  Lives 
in  one  room  in  basement.  Flo<Hr  rotten  and  dirty.  Cracks  in  ceiling 
and  doors  through  which  one  can  see  outside.  Little  furniture  and 
no  conveniences.  Complains  that  work  is  hard.  Has  pains  in  diest 
and  shoulders. 

No.  95. — 28  years,  single,  colored.  Thirteen  years'  laundry  experi- 
ence. Began  to  work  when  15  years  old  and  has  worked  in  laundries 
ever  since.  Wanted  better  clothes  than  father  could  buy  her.  Earns 
$7.50  a  week.  Pays  $3.50  a  week  for  room  and  board.  Complains 
of  weakness  of  limbs  and  soreness  from  standing. 

No.  96. — ^25  years,  single,  German.  Thirteen  years'  laundry  experi- 
ence. Went  to  school  until  12  years  old,  then  began  work  in  laundry. 
Mother  worked  also  and  the  two  suppcxrted  family.  Father  living. 
Does  all  kinds  of  work  now,  as  sort  of  forewoman.  limbs  swell  from 
standing  and  often  ankles  are  so  swollen  she  can  not  fasten  shoes. 
Menstrual  troubles  also. 
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No.  97. — 88  years,  widow  twelve  years,  German.  Twelve  yearaP 
laundry  experience.  Went  to  work  at  14  years  of  age  as  nurse  girL 
Worked  at  that  two  years,  then  did  housework  four  years.  Married 
at  20.  Did  not  work  while  husband  lived.  Earns  $9  a  week  and  has 
two  sons  who  each  work  and  pay  her  $4.50  a  week  for  room  and 
board.  Does  her  own  housework.  Has  good  health,  but  ankles  are 
swollen  frcHn  standing.  Thinks  constant  standing  hard  for  women. 
Bents  four  rooms  in  wooden  tenement  house. 

No.  98. — 54  years,  widow  thirty  years,  Irish.  Twelve  years'  ex- 
perience. Married  at  22.  Has  one  daughter  31  years  old  who  earns 
$10  a  week  and  helps  support  family.  Never  worked  much  before 
marriage.  Eents  first-floor  flat  with  modem  conveniences  and  pays 
$25  a  month.  Earns  $12.50  a  week.  Has  worked  in  laundries  about 
twelve  years.  Laundry  work  is  hard  for  w(»nen  and  has  given  her 
pelvic  troublea 

No.  99. — 30  years,  married  at  13,  deserted  eleven  years  ago,  colored. 
Eleven  years'  laundry  experience.  Went  to  work  at  12  for  board 
and  lodging.  Parents  were  both  dead  at  this  time.  Don't  know 
what  they  died  of,  but  think  it  was  lung  trouble.  Has  been  doing 
laundry  work  since  left  alone.  Keeps  house  for  self.  Earns  $6  a 
week.  Eents  house  of  four  rooms  and  rents  out  one  room  for  $1  a 
week.    Has  rheumatism  and  limbs  are  badly  swollen  at  night 

No.  100. — 44  years,  widow  ten  years,  Irish.  Ten  years'  laundry 
experience.  Began  work  at  13  at  housework.  Married  at  18.  Did 
not  work  away  from  home  until  husband's  death,  then  had  to  sup- 
port herself  and  two  children.  Works  now  at  $10  a  week  to  sup- 
port herself  and  widowed  daughter  with  one  child.  Thinks  no  per- 
son can  do  laundry  work  without  having  troubles  with  limbs  and 
feet  and  abdominal  troubles,  though  thinks  age  has  much  to  do  with 
hers. 

No.  101. — 26  years,  married,  Irish.  Ten  years'  experience.  Can 
read  and  write.  Went  to  school  until  14  years  old.  Worked  first  as 
packer  in  bakery.  Then  went  into  laundry.  Married  at  18.  Hus- 
band out  of  work  most  of  time.  No  children.  Earns  $1.25  a  day. 
Lives  in  one  room  on  third  floor  of  flat  building,  which  is  dirty,  cold, 
and  poorly  furnished.  Complains  of  work  being  hard.  Varicose 
veins,  swollen  ankles,  etc 

No.  102. — 35  years,  widow  five  years,  German.  Ten  years'  expe- 
rience. Bom  in  America.  Can  neither  read  nor  write.  Has  one 
child.  Married  when  24.  Has  worked  in  laundries  ten  years.  Earns 
$8  a  month  and  lives  in  two  rooms  in  flat  building,  second  floor. 
Home  clean  but  poorly  furnished.  Health  poor  from  rheumatism 
and  bowel  troubles.    Was  comparatively  well,  till  worked  in  laundry. 

No.  103. — ^28  years,  divorced,  American.  Ten  years'  experience. 
Began  to  work  for  wages  when  14  and  earned  $2  a  week  at  house- 
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work.  Married  at  17.  Husband'  deserted  her  after  tiiree  months  and 
she  went  back  to  housework,  then  into  laundry,  where  she  has  worked 
nearly  ten  years.  Earns  now  $7  a  week.  Gives  most  of  wages  to  her 
people,  wlio  give  her  a  home.  They  live  in  rented  house,  five  rooms, 
with  small  garden.  Pay  $8  a  month  rent.  Parents  old  and  can  earn 
but  little  and  she  is  main  support.  Worked  first  at  starching  and  use 
of  mangle.  Smell  of  damp  clothes  and  continual  steam  gave  her  a 
cold  and  she  coughed,  had  pains  in  chest  and  shoulders.  Was  laid 
up  nearly  three  months  with  pleurisy  and  has  had  cough  ever  since. 
Complains  of  soreness  in  chest  and  back,  rheumatic  pains  in  limbs 
and  arms,  constipation,  etc. 

No.  104. — 88  years,  widow  seven  years,  colored.  Nine  years'  laun- 
dry experience.  Married  at  21.  Has  no  children.  At  12  began 
work  as  nurse  girl  and  doing  housework  to  help  earn  living  for 
mother  and  four  other  children.  Never  went  to  school.  Earns  $6 
a  week  and  when  she  has  paid  for  room,  board,  and  lights  has  little 
left.  Dampness  in  laundry  from  steam,  etc.,  has  given  her  rheu- 
matism, and  feet  and  legs  are  swollen  always  at  night. 

No.  106. — ^26  years,  single,  colored.  Nine  years'  laundry  experience. 
Went  to  school  until  16,  then  began  work  in  cork  factory,  sorting 
corks.  Worked  there  two  years,  but  pay  was  small,  so  she  took  up 
laundry  work.  Earns  $8  a  week  and  gives  it  to  family.  Father  is  old 
and  can  not  earn  much,  and  mother  not  strong.  lives  in  rented  house, 
six  rooms,  $9  month  rent.  Steam  is  bad  for  lungs,  and  clothing  is 
often  wet  and  chilly  when  she  leaves  work.  Finds  standing  all 
day  hard. 

No.  106. — 86  years,  single,  Swede,  four  years  in  United  States. 
Nine  years'  laundry  experience.  Has  good  education  in  own  lan- 
guage. Can  read  and  write  English.  Father  well  to  do  in  Sweden. 
Went  to  work  when  16  at  general  housework.  Ccmiplains  of  foul 
air  and  moisture  in  tiie  laundry  where  she  works  and  bad  condition 
of  water-closets.  Lays  the  blame  of  hemorrhoids,  from  which  she 
suffers  now,  to  bad  condition  of  closets  when  she  first  began  to  work 
and  could  not  attend  to  calls  of  nature.  Only  one  closet  for  both 
sexes,  and  that  in  bad  c<»idition  and  in  basement  where  men  worked  ; 
many  times  men  would  call  after  her  and  chase  her  until  she  would 
not  go,  but  would  wait  until  she  got  home. 

Na  107. — ^26  years,  single,  American.  Nine  years'  laundry  ex- 
perience. Went  to  school  until  16,  then  began  work  in  laundry  to 
clothe  herself.  Parents  both  dead.  Earns  $9.60  week.  Rents  room 
and  boards  herself  at  cost  of  $6  a  week.  Standing  is  hard  for  her. 
Has  hemorrhoids  and  kidney  troubles,  but  never  had  any  trouble 
otherwise. 

No.  108. — 24  years,  single,.  German.  Eight  years'  laundry  ex- 
perience.   Went  to  school  until  16,  then  went  out  as  nurse  girL 
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Went  to  work  because  father  died  and  mother  needed  ^hat  she 
could  earn.  Earns  $9.50.  Lives  with  mother,  who  rents  four  rooms 
and  goes  out  doing  day's  work.  Finds  laundry  work  hard.  Has 
painful  menstruation,  swollen  limbs  and  feet 

No.  109. — 45  years,  widow  eight  years,  Irish.  Eight  years'  laundry 
experience.  No  education.  Married  at  24.  No  children.  Never 
worked  away  from  home  until  after  marriage.  Parents  kept  cheap 
boarding  and  rooming  house,  and  she  made  the  beds,  etc  Husband 
taken  sick  four  years  after  marriage  and  she  took  in  washing  to 
support  them  until  his  death.  Earns  $9  a  week  and  rents  room  over  a 
store  and  boards  herself.  Does  not  know  whether  work  is  responsi- 
ble for  it  or  not,  but  has  swollen  ankles  and  rheumatism. 

No.  110. — 31  years,  single,  Irish.  Eight  years'  experience  in  laun- 
dry work.  In  this  country  fifteen  years.  Can  neither  read  nor  write. 
Began  to  work  at  20  as  domestic.  At  present  out  of  work  on  account 
of  closing  of  laundry.  Eents  three  rooms  in  basement.  Foul,  in- 
sanitary place.  Little  furniture,  no  ventilation,  damp  and  musty. 
Woman  dirty  and  unkempt  Has  varicose  veins,  which  she  says  were 
caused  by  laundry  work. 

No.  111. — ^27  years,  married  at  18  years,  deserted  by  her  husband 
six  years  ago,  French  Canadian.  Six  years'  laundry  experience. 
Has  no  education.  Father  and  mother  both  dead  before  she  was  3 
years  old,  and  she  was  given  to  strangers.  lived  with  family  on 
farm.  Made  to  work  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  wash  dishes,  and  to 
do  all  kinds  of  heavy  work.  Has  prolapsus  and  kidney  troubles. 
Claims  that  troubles  from  first  work  were  general  weakness  of  mus- 
cles, and  that  this  has  developed  since  doing  laundry  work,  standing 
constantly  on  her  feet.     Supports  herself  now  on  $8  a  week. 

No.  112. — 27  years,  single,  Irish.  Six  years'  laundry  experience. 
Went  to  school  until  16.  Parents  dead  and  lived  with  a  sister  four 
years,  but  got  no  wages,  and  went  to  work  as  waitress  in  restaurant 
Found  carrying  trays  too  hard  work  and  only  worked  at  it  one  year. 
Earns  $8  a  week  and  spends  $4.50  of  it  for  room  and  board.  Has 
one  room  in  cheap  boarding  house,  but  can  not  afford  anything  better. 
Thinks  laundry  work  hard.  Has  pelvic  and  kidney  troubles.  Has 
been  troubled  more  or  less  with  rheumatism  from  cold,  going  out 
with  clothes  wet  with  steam. 

No.  113. — 40  vears,  widow  six  vears,  Irish.  Six  years'  laundrv 
experience.  Has  fair  education  and  is  keeping  two  children  in  school. 
Married  at  18.  Did  not  work  while  husband  was  living,  but  had  to 
go  to  work  to  support  herself  and  children  at  his  death.  Earns  $10 
a  week.  Rents  small  house  and  rents  out  rooms.  Finds  work  very 
hard,  but  likes  it  l>etter  than  anything  she  knows  how  to  do. 
pelvic  troubles,  swelling  of  feet  and  ankles. 
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No.  114. — 85  years,  single,  Swedish.  Six  years'  laundry  experience. 
In  United  States  six  years.  Has  little  education  and  no  English. 
Had  good  home  in  Sweden  and  parents  fairly  well-to-do,  but  began 
to  work  there  at  20.  Lives  with  her  sister  and  pays  $10  per  month 
for  room  and  board.  Father  and  mother  both  died  of  lung  trouble 
in  Sweden.  Both  under  40  years  at  death.  This  woman  suffers  from 
the  standing  and  many  times  has  to  give  up  her  work  and  lie  down 
or  go  home.  Has  severe  pains  in  chest  and  back,  short  breath,  and 
weak  heart.  Complains  of  being  unable  to  stand  long  at  a  time.  Is 
gradually  getting  worse. 

No.  115. — 48  years,  widow,  American.  Five  years'  experience. 
Fair  education.  Married  at  20.  Husband  died  five  years  ago  leav- 
ing her  with  six  children  to  support.  Never  worked  away  from  home 
until  his  death.  Works  in  laundries  by  the  day  and  earns  $1.80  a 
day  when  she  works.  Had  no  trouble  in  childbirth  and  was  well 
and  strong  when  began  to  work,  but  has  had  pelvic  troubles  and 
swollen  feet  and  ankles  since,  from  standing. 

No.  116. — 22  years,  single,  English.  Five  years'  experience.  Went 
to  school  until  16.  Worked  in  steam  mangle  three  years.  Works  now 
in  hand  laundry  and  gets  better  pay  and  is  sort  of  manager.  Earns 
$10  a  week  and  rents  room  and  boards  herself.  Worked  in  candy 
store  few  months.  Has  swollen  ankles  from  being  on  her  feet  all  the 
time. 

No.  117. — 22  years,  single,  English.  Four  years'  experience  in 
laundry  work.  Born  in  this  country.  Went  to  school  until  about  14. 
Earns  $1  a  day.  Rents  room  on  third  floor  of  flat  building  and 
boards  herself.  Room  comfortable,  pleasant,  and  clean.  Says  work 
is  hard  and  by  advice  of  physician  is  going  to  give  it  up  next  month 
and  go  home  to  Kansas  City  where  her  parents  live.  Has  varicose 
veins  and  pelvic  troubles  which  she  never  had  until  she  did  laundry 
work. 

No.  118. — 20  years,  single,  Irish.  Four  years'  experience.  Went 
to  school  until  16.  Never  worked  before  coming  to  laundry.  Has 
worked  here  nearly  four  years.  Earns  $8  a  week.  Lives  with  parents 
in  six-room  flat,  clean  and  well  furnished.  Had  trouble  with  men- 
struation always  and  has  to  give  up  work  for  a  day  at  least  once  a 
month.    Does  not  think  work  hard  at  other  times. 

No.  119. — ^25  years,  single,  Swedish.  Four  years'  experience.  At- 
tended school  until  18  in  Sweden;  taught  in  Swedish  school  two 
years  before  coming  to  this  country.  No  education  in  English.  Can 
read  a  little,  but  can  not  write.  Began  working  for  wages  shortly 
after  coming  to  America  four  years  ago,  and  has  been  working  in  same 
place  ever  since.  Works  five  days  in  week  at  $1.25  per  day.  Stand- 
ing occupation  and  sits  only  while  eating  meals.  Lives  nine  blocks 
from  work  and  rides  each  way  because  it  hurts  to  walk.    Earned 
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about  $200  last  year.  Boards  with  married  sister  and  pays  $10  a 
month  board,  room,  and  washing.  Dependent  on  own  earnings  and 
sends  mother  in  Sweden  a  little  money  occasionally.  Health  fairly 
good  when  began  work,  but  is  not  good  now.  Walking  on  pavement 
jars  her  and  causes  pain  in  abdomen.  Has  trouble  with  kidneys  and 
bowels,  complains  of  pain  in  back  and  sides,  and  has  difficulty  in 
getting  long  breath.  Is  pale  and  worn  looking.  Father  died  with 
lung  trouble. 

No.  120. — 17  years,  single,  German.  Two  and  one-half  years'  laun- 
dry experience.  Began  work  at  13  because  she  wanted  to  earn  money 
and  did  not  want  to  go  to  school.  Began  at  housework,  but  thought 
it  too  hard  for  her.  Earns  $6  a  week.  Finds  being  on  her  feet  all 
day  hard,  and  feet  and  limbs  swell. 

No.  121. — 19  years,  single,  American.  Two  years'  laundry  experi- 
ence. Went  to  work  at  14  in  bottling  factory,  putting  preserves  in 
bottles.  Worked  there  six  months.  Sat  at  her  work.  Parents  both 
dead.  She  lives  with  sister,  paying  $3.50  a  week  for  home.  Earns 
$6  a  week.  Suffers  from  standing  and  has  a  painful  menstruation, 
causing  her  to  give  up  work  usually  one  or  two  days  a  month. 

No.  122. — 16  years,  single,  German.  Two  years'  laundry  experi- 
ence. Went  to  school  until  14,  then  began  laundry  work.  Earns 
$5.50  a  week.  Lives  with  parents,  who  have  three  other  children  to 
support.  Father  works  in  steel  plant  and  earns  $75  a  month.  Girl 
has  some  pain  in  back  when  standing. 

No.  123. — 42  years,  single,  Scotch.  Two  years'  laundry  experi- 
ence. Began  work  in  old  country  as  domestic  at  12,  and  continued 
to  do  that  work  until  coming  to  this  country  two  years  ago.  Earns 
$8  a  week  and  pays  $5  a  week  for  room  and  board.  Thinks  continual 
standing  injures  her  health.    Limbs  and  feet  swell. 

No.  124. — 24  years,  single,  Irish.  Two  years'  experience  in  laundry 
work.  Went  to  public  school  until  16.  Then  went  to  work  in  glove 
factory  to  support  herself  because  parents  were  not  able  to  give  her 
what  she  needed.  Earns  $8  a  week.  Supposed  to  work  ten  hours  a 
day,  but  begins  work  at  7  in  the  morning,  has  half  hour  for  lunch, 
and  it  is  often  10  or  12  at  night  before  she  is  through.  Employer 
pays  by  week  and  says  because  she  does  not  work  on  Saturday  or 
Monday  slie  is  not  entitled  to  overpay.  Pays  $3  a  week  for  room  and 
board  in  family  consisting  of  husband  and  wife  who  live  on  the  third 
floor  of  flat  building.  Have  four  rooms  and  tliree  boarders.  Dark 
halls,  inside  rooms,  no  ventilation.  Finds  the  work  hard,  from  stand- 
ing continually  and  constant  motion  of  body.  Has  pelvic  troubles 
and  painful  menstruation. 

No.  125. — 24  years,  widow,  with  one  child  8  years  old.  One  year's 
experience  in  laundry  work.  Went  to  school  until  15,  then  went  out 
to  domestic  service.    Married  at  20.    Husband  died  one  year  ago. 
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Ldves  with  mother  and  grandmother,  and  all  do  lauiidry  work: 
EarD»  $1.65  a  day.  Have  three  rooms  on  second  floor  of  flat  build'* 
ing.  Hall  dark,  cold,  and  windy.  Eooms  very  comfortably  finv 
nished,  clean,  and  light  Thinks  laundry  work  has  been  the  hardest 
work  she  ever  did,  and  has  given  her  falling  of  womb  and  kidney 
troubles. 

No.  126. — 17  years,  single,  French.  Seven  months'  laundry  expe- 
rience. Went  to  work  at  14,  to  help  support  family,  by  wrapping 
bundles  in  department  store.  Work  not  hard.  Has  painful  men- 
struation, swollen  limbs  and  feet,  and  pain  in  back  and  shoulders, 
lives  at  home  with  mother. 

No.  127. — 18  years,  single,  German.  Went  to  school  until  18 ;  then 
began  work.  Has  to  work  to  support  herself.  Earns  $6.50  a  week. 
Complains  of  lameness  in  limbs,  but  thinks  laundry  work  easier  than 
housework,  and  better  pay. 

No.  128. — 28  years,  widow,  colored.  Went  to  school  until  17  and 
left  school  when  in  eighth  grade.  Began  work  at  17.  Worked  at 
general  housework  first.  Married  at  21  and  has  had  one  child,  now 
dead.  Husband  lived  two  years.  Had  no  trouble  at  confinement, 
but  gets  tired  easily.  Standing  all  day  is  hard  for  her,  but  thinks 
any  other  standing  emplojrment  would  be  just  as  bad. 

No.  129. — 46  years,  widow,  American.  Experience  not  reported. 
Went  to  school  until  18.  Married  at  24.  Never  worked,  except  in 
home,  until  husband  died  seven  years  ago.  Earns  $8.50  a  week. 
Has  no  children.  Rents  room  and  boards  herself.  Thinks  laundry 
work  hard,  but  could  not  do  dining-room  work  and  preferred  to  do 
this.  Has  trouble  with  her  limbs  and  back.  Never  had  it  until  she 
worked  in  laundry. 

ILL  HEALTH  RBPORTBD,  NOT  CHARGEABLE  TO  LAUNDRY  BUT 

AGGRAVATED  BT  LAUNDRY  WORK. 

XACHIHE  0PE&AT0B8. 

No.  130. — ^21  years,  single,  colored.  Began  work  at  17.  Mother 
wanted  her  to  continue  in  school,  but  would  not.  Worked  first  at 
housework.  Lived  in  farmer's  family  and  was  always  strong  until 
then.  Began  to  carry  water  some  distance  in  large  pails  and  has  had 
pelvic  troubles  ever  since.  Has  pain  in  back  and  hips  and  painful 
menstruation  and  other  symptoms  of  prolapsus.  Worked  in  laun- 
dry one  year.  Irons  neckbands  with  machine  and  thinks  lever  on  ma- 
chine aggravates  her  troubles.  Lives  at  home.  Father  is  a  barber 
and  earns  good  wages.  Four  in  family.  Have  six  rooms,  comfort- 
ably furnished. 

No.  131. — 60  years,  widow,  Irish.  Bom  in  United  States.  Can 
neither  read  nor  write.    Father  was  maiket  gardener,  and  when. 
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she  was  8  she  pulled  weeds  and  did  such  work  about  the  gardfin. 
At  10  she  peddled  vegetables  in  a  basket  from  house  to  house,  walk- 
ing many  miles.  At  12  she  and  her  sister  peddled  vegetables  and 
garden  fruits  with  a  cart.  Trundled  the  heavy  cart  until  her  spine 
was  weak  and  her  limbs  trembled,  but  at  15  she  rebelled  and 
ran  away  from  home.  Found  a  place  in  a  restaurant  and  worked 
at  all  kinds  of  restaurant  and  house  work  until  her  marriage  at 
20.  Husband  was  day  laborer,  and  five  children  being  born  to  them 
in  close  proximity,  she  was  compelled  to  work  when  she  was  not 
able.  Husband  died  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  she  has  worked  to 
support  her  family  since.  Has  but  one  left  with  her  now,  who  also 
works,  and  they  manage  to  live  together  fairly  comfortably.  Rent 
two  rooms  in  tenement  house.  Old  and  dilapidated  and  in  poor  local- 
ity, but  rooms  are  comfortably  furnished.  Can  be  warm  in  winter. 
One  is  used  for  cooking  and  the  other  for  sitting  room  and  sleeping 
room.  Has  spinal  deformity  and  complains  of  shortness  of  breath 
and  swelling  of  extremities,  the  same  complaint  so  many  machine 
laundry  workers  make  as  being  due  to  the  use  of  the  lever  to  control 
machine. 

No.  132. — 62  years,  widow,  Swedish.  Came  to  America  at  13. 
Bom  on  a  farm  and  spent  young  life  there.  Never  knew  anything 
but  work  all  her  life.  At  10  years  began  to  work  on  farm  at  pull- 
ing weeds  and  anything  that  had  to  be  done.  At  13  went  to  work  as 
nurse  girl  at  $1  a  week.  Broke  down  under  that  work  and  was  sick 
one  year,  confined  to  bed  most  of  the  time  with  what  the  doctors 
called  nerve  weakness.  Married  at  19.  Can  not  remember  the  time 
when  she  felt  well.  Has  had  to  work  to  help  support  family,  and 
since  husband's  death,  twelve  years  ago,  has  supported  seven  children. 
Works  six  days  in  week  at  $1.50  per  day.  Lives  11  blocks  from  work 
and  walks  both  ways.  Has  children  old  enough  now  to  bring  in 
something  and  to  look  after  the  house.  Does  not  think  laundry 
work  has  been  particularly  hard,  but  complains  much  about  motion 
of  the  foot  in  working  the  machine,  making  the  abdomen  lame  and 
sore,  and  she  has  trouble  with  kidneys  and  bladder. 

HAND  IROKERS. 

No.  133. — 49  years,  widow,  Swedish.  No  education.  Married 
when  28  years  old.  Came  to  America  twenty-four  years  ago.  Went 
to  work  to  earn  wages  at  12  at  housework.  Earned  from  $1  to  $2.50 
a  week.  Has  worked  since  husband's  death  to  support  and  educate 
two  girls.  Her  oldest  daughter  has  graduated  from  high  school  and 
the  youngest  is  in  pul)lic  school.  Worked  in  knitting  factory,  mend- 
ing stockings,  but  the  work  was  too  hard  and  she  could  not  stand  it, 
except  for  a  few  weeks  at  a  time.    Has  worked  for  fourteen  years 
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all  told  in  this  laundry.  Husband  was  sick  three  years  before  his 
death  and  wife  was  support  of  family.  Mother-in-law  lived  with 
family  and  cared  for  children.  Works  now  six  days  in  week  and 
earns  $1.50  a  day  as  hand  ironer.  Is  badly  broken  down,  but  con- 
tinues to  work  because  she  must.  Is  thin,  very  nervous,  and  com- 
plains of  pains  in  chest  and  back  and  severe  headaches  so  that  she  has 
to  give  up  work  and  rest  occasionally. 

No.  134.  35  years,  divorced,  English.  Bom  in  America.  Both 
parents  died  before  she  was  5  and  she  was  sent  to  workhouse.  At  12 
was  taken  out  and  put  to  work  as  nurse  girl,  and  was  sent  from  one 
family  to  another  until  she  was  16  with  no  pay  for  her  work  except 
scant  clothing  and  what  she  ate.  No  education.  Can  barely  read 
and  write.  At  16  years  she  was  unmarried  and  a  mother  and  adrift 
on  the  world.  Gave  her  baby  to  a  children's  home  for  adoption  and 
went  to  work  as  nurse  girl  and  second  girl  in  family  at  $2  per  week. 
At  18  married  a  hard  drinker  who  did  not  provide  for  her  and  she 
began  to  work  in  laundry  after  three  months.  Came  West  when 
20  years  old  and  has  worked  in  laundry  ever  since.  Does  fine  ironing 
and  earns  $7.50  a  week.  No  chance  to  sit.  Kents  three  rooms  in 
basement  of  tenement  house.  Pays  $10  a  month  and  does  her  own 
cooking  and  housework.  Sanitary  condition  of  rooms  bad.  No  sun- 
light all  day  on  account  of  surrounding  buildings.  Floors  and  walls 
damp  and  unwholesome.  Does  not  remember  when  she  felt  well. 
Carrying  a  baby  when  so  small  that  she  could  hardly  lift  it  weakened 
her  back  and  made  her  round-shouldered.  Does  not  remember  ever 
being  without  lameness  in  chest  and  shoulders.  Lifting  retarded 
natural  functions  and  brought  on  painful  menstruation  and  irregu- 
larities of  bov/els  and  kidneys.  Laundry  work  hard  and  gives  her 
continual  pelvic  troubles,  but  is  the  only  thing  she  knows  how  to  do 
and  she  is  compelled  to  work. 

STAITBINO  OCCITPATIOH  AITB  OCCITPATIOH  HOT  EBPOBTSD. 

No.  135. — 43  years,  married  at  15,  colored.  Seventeen  years'  ex- 
perience in  laundries.  Has  one  son  grown  and  in  Europe.  Can  read 
and  write.  Husband  has  no  work  and  does  not  care  to  work  when  he 
has  it.  Earns  $8  a  week.  Rents  flat  of  six  rooms  and  sublets  three, 
which  helps  pay  her  rent.  Flat  clean,  light,  and  with  modern  con- 
veniences. Says  laundry  work  is  hard.  Has  pelvic  troubles,  which 
she  considers  due  to  laundry  work.  Began  to  work  in  laundry  when 
she  was  20  years  old,  and  had  these  troubles  before  her  marriage. 
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LAUNDRY  WORKERS  RBP0RTIN6  GOOD  HEALTH  OR  MAKING  NO  COM- 
PLAINT or  THE  PHYSICAL  EFFECT  OF  THE  WORK. 

XACHINS  0PE&AT0B8. 

No.  136. — ^23  years,  single,  German.  Went  to  work  at  16  at  house- 
work. Would  not  go  to  school  and  mother  would  not  have  her  at 
home  without  work.  Did  not  like  housework.  Has  been  five  years 
in  laundry.  Earns  $10  a  week  and  gives  it  to  parenta  Thinks 
laundry  work  hard,  from  standing  continually  and  constant  motion 
of  body  and  pressure  of  foot  on  lever.  Doesn't  think  so  much  about 
it  always  when  at  work,  but  when  she  wakes  in  morning  is  stiff. 

No.  137. — 22  years,  single,  Swedish.  Attended  school  until  16  and 
went  to  work  at  housework  from  choice.  Has  been  four  years  in 
laundry.  Earns  $8.50  a  week  and  gives  it  to  parents  who  rent  a 
cottage  at  $16  a  month.  Father  works  at  plastering  when  he  can 
get  work.  Laundry  work  is  hard  on  her.  Lever  on  body  ironer  y&ry 
heavy  and  takes  all  her  muscular  strength,  but  she  earns  better  wages 
than  at  anything  else  she  can  do  and  she  likes  to  work. 

No.  138. — ^20  years,  single,  Polish.  Began  to  work  in  laundry  at 
14.  Earns  $10  a  week  on  shirt  press.  Went  to  work  to  help  support 
family.  Eight  children ;  one  brother  older  than  herself.  Father  and 
brother  both  out  of  work.  Kent  house  $16  a  month.  C(»nfortable 
but  crowded.     Have  only  six  rooms. 

No.  139. — 21  years,  single,  Irish.  Had  to  leave  school  and  go  to 
work  at  15.  Family  needed  help.  Father  dead.  Three  children. 
Worked  first  in  packing  house  trimming  sausage  and  made  from  $7  to 
$9  a  week.  Painted  cans  in  which  meat  was  packed  and  the  smell  of 
paint  with  the  smell  of  the  meat  made  her  very  sick.  Has  been  in 
laundry  four  years  and  earns  $9  a  week.  Mother  owns  cottage  they 
live  in,  but  has  no  other  income  than  from  girl's  work.  Went  to 
school  until  15.  Finds  the  standing  hard  and  the  motion  of  body 
with  foot  on  lever  especially  hard. 

No.  140. — 22  years,  single,  Irish.  Went  to  work  at  17,  when  left 
school.  Went  to  work  in  laundry  to  help  support  family  when  father 
died.  Earns  $16  a  week  on  machine.  Three  children  beside  herself 
in  family,  and  a  married  sister  with  three  children  whose  husband 
had  deserted  her  and  who  was  in  poor  health  beside.  Rent  small, 
poor  house  of  six  rooms.  Pay  $9  a  month.  Mother  and  sister  to- 
gether earn  $10  a  week  going  out  by  the  day.  Finds  standing  and 
body  motion  hard. 

No.  141. — 22  years,  single,  colored.  Attended  school  until  15,  then 
went  to  work  in  preserve  factory.  Worked  there  six  months.  Work 
not  hard,  but  smell  made  her  sick.  At  about  16  went  into  laundry. 
Worked  first  on  flat-work  mangle.     Works  now  on  wristband  or  cuff 
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press.  Earns  $7  a  week.  Lives  with  parents  in  old  wooden  tene- 
ment, poor  sanitation.     Doesn't  think  work  very  hard. 

No.  142. — 40  years — ^widow  20  years,  Irish.  Began  to  work  when  13. 
Wanted  to  learn  to  sew  in  dressmaker's  shop.  Could  not  stand  the 
work  sitting  and  stooping.  Had  pains  through  chest  and  shoulders. 
Worked  there  about  six  months.  Then  worked  in  laundry  from  14 
to  17,  when  she  married.  Husband  died  when  she  was  20  and  left  her 
with  $1,000  insurance  and  a  home  partly  paid  for  and  a  boy  1  year 
old.  One  year  later  went  back  into  laundry  and  has  been  there  ever 
since.  Earns  $15  a  week  ironing  shirts  by  the  piece.  Owns  her  own 
home  and  with  his  help  is  educating  son.  Thinks  all  laundry  work 
is  hard,  but  no  harder  than  other  work,  and  has  nothing  to  complain 
of  from  work. 

No.  143. — 24  years,  single,  Polish.  Came  to  America  with  parents 
fourteen  years  ago.  Began  doing  housework  at  14  years  and  people 
let  her  go  to  night  school.  Can  read  and  write  fairly  well.  Earns 
$7.50  a  week.  Parents  dead.  Kooms  and  boards  herself.  Works 
on  sleeve  mangle,  which  is  hard. 

No.  144. — 22  years,  single,  Polish.  Went  to  school  until  14. 
Parents  needed  money  and  put  her  to  work  in  laundry.  Earns  $6.50 
a  week  and  gives  it  to  parents.  Works  on  neck  mangle.  Levers  hard 
for  her. 

No.  145. — 40  years,  widow  one  year,  American.  Common  school 
education  in  country.  Baised  on  farm.  Married  at  26  years,  no 
children.  Never  worked  while  husband  lived.  Earns  $10  a  week. 
Thinks  work  hard  and  especially  lever  on  machines. 

No.  146. — 20  years,  single,  German.  Bom  in  country  on  farm. 
Worked  on  farm  till  16.  Had  some  schooling  in  country  school. 
Worked  in  laundry  four  years.  Earns  $9  a  week.  Bents  room  in 
rooming  house  and  boards  herself.  Work  is  hard  for  her,  especially 
lever  on  machines. 

No.  147. — ^28  years,  single,  German.  Went  to  school  until  14,  then 
went  to  work  in  laundry.  Began  listing,  sorting,  and  working  on 
flat-work  mangle  at  $4.50  a  week.  Has  been  in  same  laundry  ever 
since.  Earns  $10  a  week.  Went  to  work  because  she  had  to  help 
support  the  family.  Father  was  a  carpenter.  Too  old  to  work  now. 
Gives  wages  to  family.  Bent  small  house.  Finds  lever  on  mangle 
hard  for  her. 

No.  148. — 18  years,  single,  Polish.  Has  worked  two  years  in  laun- 
dry. Irons  wristbands  of  shirts,  folds  shirts,  and  sews  on  buttons. 
Lives  at  home  with  parents  in  own  home.  Is  only  child  and  does 
not  have  to  work  if  she  does  not  wish.  Has  so  far  seen  no  bad  effects 
from  work. 

No.  149. — 18  years,  single,  Swedish.  Went  to  school  until  15  and 
in  tenth  grade.    Wanted  to  work  and  earn  her  own  clothes.    Was 
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not  compelled  to  begin  to  work.  Earns  $7.50  a  week.  TAves  with 
parents,  who  rent  fiat  of  six  rooms  in  good  neighborhood.  Father  is 
a  teamster  and  earns  $65  a  month.  Girl  works  on  machine.  Finds 
lever  hard,  but  would  rather  do  laundry  than  house  work. 

No.  150. — 35  years,  single,  Swedish.  Went  to  school  and  has  good 
education  in  Swedish,  but  has  little  English  education.  Has  been 
in  America  twenty  years.  Has  attended  evening  school  some.  Has 
been  in  laundry  sixteen  years.  Earns  $10  a  week.  Lives  with  rela- 
tives and  pays  $4.50  a  week  for  room  and  board.  Says  laundry  work 
is  hard,  but  thinks  when  one  gets  used  to  it  one  doesn't  mind  it  so 
much.  Constant  standing  and  constant  motion  of  body  on  machine 
are  hard  for  every  woman. 

No.  151. — 35  years,  single,  American.  Went  to  school  until  15. 
Went  to  work  at  20  as  cashier  in  downtown  store.  Did  not  like  it 
Has  worked  five  years  in  laundry.  Earns  $10  a  week.  Lives  with 
parents.  Father  out  of  work.  Gives  parents  wages.  Live  in  rented 
cottage,  eight  rooms,  and  rent  out  rooms  to  working  people.  Lever 
on  machine  is  hard  if  not  kept  in  good  order.    Is  tiresome,  anjrway. 

No.  152. — 18  years,  single,  Polish.  Went  to  school  until  16. 
Worked  in  laundry  two  years.  Earns  $8  a  week.  Gives  wages  to 
parents.  Father  owns  home.  Work  is  hard  for  her.  Constant 
motion  of  body  in  working  lever  on  machine  is  wearing. 

No.  153. — 35  years,  married,  German.  Began  to  work  at  12  as 
cash  girl  in  store.  Then  had  a  clerkship  for  eight  years.  Health 
was  good.  Married  ten  years;  no  children.  Husband  nearly  blind 
from  cataract,  which  is  reason  for  working  now.  Has  worked  six 
years  in  laundry.  Works  on  shirt  mangle.  Does  not  think  work 
hurts  her  any  more  than  other  work,  but  is  very  tired  when  night 
comes.  Earns  $8.50  a  week,  five  and  one-half  days.  Bents  two  rooms 
in  apartment  house,  in  an  unsanitary  neighborhood  and  with  no 
modern  conveniences.  Does  all  housework  excepting  what  husband 
can  do  while  she  is  at  work. 

No.  154. — 19  years,  single,  Polish.  Went  to  work  in  laundry  at  14. 
Works  now  on  body  mangle.  Earns  $8.50  a  week  and  gives  it  to 
mother.  Father  dead  twelve  years  and  she  has  had  to  work  to  sup- 
port mother.  Complains  of  constant  motion  of  body  and  foot  on 
lever. 

No.  155. — 33  years,  married,  Irish.  Went  to  school  until  16.  Then 
began  at  housework  for  one  year.  Married  at  22.  Husband  deserted 
her  six  years  ago,  leaving  her  with  three  children.  All  now  in  chil- 
dren's home.  Has  worked  in  laundries  nearly  sixteen  years,  most  of 
time,  even  while  living  with  husband.  Earns  $9  a  week  on  shirt- 
bosom  mangle.  More  money  in  laundry  work  than  most  other  occu- 
pations and  it  is  no  harder. 
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No.  166. — 45  years,  deserted,  German.  Mother  died  when  she  was 
12  years  old  and  left  family  of  six  children,  the  youngest  eighteen 
months  old,  and  she  the  oldest  Stayed  at  home  with  father  and 
helped  him  keep  children  together  until  14.  Then  he  was  married 
again  and  she  could  not  get  along  with  stepmother  and  was  thrown 
out  to  work  for  herself.  Worked  in  farmer's  family  for  two  years 
and  received  only  her  board  and  clothes.  Then  began  to  work  as 
domestic  and  received  $1.25  week  and  later  $3  a  week.  Was  25  years 
old  when  married.  Husband  deserted  her  twelve  years  ago,  leaving 
her  with  one  child,  boy  of  8  years.  Has  worked  in  laundries  twelve 
years  with  less  than  three  months'  vacation  during  time.  Received 
$6.25  a  week,  first,  for  five  days'  work.  Now  gets  $9  a  week  on  body 
ironer.  Hents  steam-heated  flat  of  six  rooms  at  $25  month.  Well 
furnished.  Son  works  and  pays  the  rent.  Finds  motion  of  body  on 
mangle  hard,  especially  the  constant  moti(Hi  with  foot  on  lever. 

No.  157. — 18  years,  single,  Irish.  Began  to  work  when  16.  Father 
died  of  consumption.  Mother  died  of  typhoid  fever,  before  she  was 
12.  The  six  children  were  put  out  among  relatives.  Began  to  do 
domestic  work  for  aunt  when  12  vears  old,  but  did  not  work  hard 
and  went  to  school.  At  16  began  to  work  in  laundry.  Did  flat 
mangle  work.  Earned  $1.25  a  day.  Has  worked  two  years  with 
two  weeks'  vacation  each  year  in  summer.  Has  earned  for  one  year 
$9  a  week  on  body  mangle.  Rooms  and  boards  in  lodging  house. 
Pays  $4  a  week.  Small  room  with  small  window.  Little  air  or 
light,  noisy,  foul  smelling,  and  littered.  Bed  seldom  made.  Comes 
home  at  night  when  she  gets  ready. 

No.  158. — 29  years,  single,  Irish.  Never  went  to  school  much. 
Went  to  work  at  12.  Wqfked  first  as  nurse  girl,  then  at  housework, 
and  at  15  her  mother  died.  Has  worked  in  laundries  ten  years. 
Earns  $9  a  week.  Pays  $6  a  week  for  room  and  board.  Runs  shirt- 
body  mangle,  but  does  not  complain. 

No.  159. — 25  years,  single,  German.  Went  to  school  until  14,  when 
she  began  to  work  at  housework.  Has  worked  nine  years  in  laundry 
without  vacation.  Supports  herself  and  gives  part  of  her  earnings 
to  parents.  Earns  $9.50  a  week  on  body  ironer.  Lever  on  her  ma- 
chine works  hard,  but  is  getting  used  to  it. 

No.  160. — 45  years,  married,  Irish.  Went  to  school  until  13. 
Worked  as  nurse  girl  in  Ireland  two  years,  then  as  domestic,  and 
married  at  26.  Three  children.  Has  been  doing  laundry  work  seven 
years,  since  husband's  health  failed.  Earns  $12  a  week  as  shirt 
ironer.  Rents  four  rooms  in  flat  and  pays  $15  a  month.  Children  go 
to  school.  Husband  does  what  work  he  can  about  the  house.  Does 
not  complain  of  laundry  work,  although  thinks  it  is  hard  for  some. 

No.  161. — ^21  years,  single,  Irish.  Bom  in  this  country,  went  to 
school  until  16.    Worked  first  as  domestic.    Has  worked  six  months 
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in  laundry.  Earns  $8  a  week,  as  shirt  ironer  on  mangle.  lives  with 
sister  who  rents  flat,  and  pays  $2.50  a  week  for  homa  Does  not  think 
the  work  hard. 

No.  162. — i36  years,  married,  Irish.  Has  no  education.  Has  worked 
in  laundries  eight  years.  Worked  at  domestic  service  until  20,  when 
she  married.  No  children.  Husband  out  of  work.  Earns  $K)  a 
week  as  shirt  ironer.  Rents  three  rooms  in  tenement  house  with  few 
conveniences  and  poor  ventilation  and  light.  Does  not  think  the 
work  hard. 

No.  163. — 36  years,  widow,  Irish.  No  children.  Never  had  any. 
Can  read  and  write.  Began  to  work  in  laundries  at  16.  Ironed  stock- 
ings and  handkerchiefs.  Was  married  at  18.  Never  worked  while 
husband  lived.  Has  been  a  widow  eight  years  and  has  worked  in 
laundries  last  seven  years.  Earns  $12  a  week  as  shirt  ironer.  Rents 
fourth  floor  of  flat  building  and  keeps  house.  Rents  three  rooms  to 
other  laundry  women  and  keeps  two  for  herself.  All  board  together 
and  divide  expense  and  work.  Rent  is  $14  a  month.  Light,  cheerful 
rooms  and  modem  conveniences.  Thinks  laundry  work  hard  if  you 
make  it  so.  Must  learn  to  favor  yourself.  Goes  to  bed  at  10  o'clock 
and  is  ready  for  work  next  day. 

No.  164. — 36  years,  married,  Irish.  In  this  country  fourteen  years. 
Worked  as  domestic  before  marriage.  Has  some  education.  Was 
married  at  24.  Has  one  child  5  years  old.  Earns  $10  a  week  as  shirt 
ironer.  Husband  has  no  work.  Wife  has  worked  in  laundries  nine 
years  because  husband  could  not  get  wages  enough  to  meet  family 
expenses.     Live  in  flat,  four  rooms.     Pay  $10  a  month  rent. 

No.  165, — 27  years,  single,  German.  At  14  she  left  school  and  went 
to  work  in  box  factory.  Has  worked  iij  this  laundry  ten  years. 
Earns  $11  a  week,  four  days'  work.  Lives  with  mother  and  helps 
to  keep  up  the  house.  Mother  works  out  by  the  day.  Girl  is  bosom 
ironer  on  machine.  Very  hard  work  because  it  is  a  heavy  machine 
and  worked  with  lever. 

No.  166. — 24  years,  German.  Went  to  school  until  16.  Went  to 
work  because  family  needed  money.  Earns  $8  a  week,  and  pays  her 
parents  half  for  a  home.  Works  on  body  ironer,  and  thinks  the  work 
hard,  but  no  harder  than  other  work  women  do  where  they  have  to 
stand.    Father  a  day  laborer. 

No.  167. — 19  years,  single,  Polish.  Went  to  school  until  16. 
Worked  in  laundry  since.  Earns  $10  a  week  on  shirt-body  ironer. 
New  work.  Lives  with  parents  in  flat  building,  six  rooms,  well  fur- 
nished, clean,  and  sanitary.  Does  not  think  machine  work  hard  if 
machine  is  adjusted  to  the  right  height  and  kept  clean.  Does  not 
think  laundry  work  hard  anyway.     Is  clean  work  and  hours  are  good. 

No.  1G8. — 20  years,  single,  Danish.  Went  t^  '  ^  until  15.  Went 
to  work  in  laundry  at  16.    Now  works  as  Earns  $10  a 
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week.     Lives  with  parents  who  own  home.     Never  did  any  other 
work,  and  has  gained  20  pounds  since  coming  here. 

No.  169. — 22  years,  married,  German.  Can  read  and  write.  Began 
to  work  at  14  in  braid  works,  until  marriage  at  19.  Has  one  child 
2  years  old.  Grandmother  keeps  it  during  the  day.  Worthless 
husband.  Has  worked  in  laundry  year  and  a  half.  Irons  coats  on 
mangle.  Does  housework  when  she  gets  home  at  night  because 
mother  cares  for  baby  during  day.  Would  not  think  laundry  work 
hard  if  had  only  day's  work  to  do,  but  gets  little  rest  nights. 

No.  170. — 60  years,  widow  ten  years,  Irish.  Can  read  and  write. 
Went  to  work  at  15  in  bakery.  Worked  in  laimdry  twenty-six  years. 
Married  when  20.  No  children.  Earns  $12  a  week  as  coat  ironer. 
Has  done  all  kinds  of  ironing  and  starching,  and  has  never  seen  any 
bad  effect. 

No.  171. — ^20  years,  single,  Jewish.  Went  to  school  until  16. 
Worked  as  domestic  four  years.  Has  been  in  laundry  about  one  year. 
Earns  $8  a  week  as  coat  ironer.  Lives  with  parents  and  does  not 
work  after  comes  home  from  laundry.  Does  not  see  that  it  has  af- 
fected health. 

No.  172. — 20  years,  single,  German.  Father  died  when  she  was 
2  years  old,  and  mother  had  to  work  out.  When  she  was  7  had  to 
take  care  of  herself,  and  stayed  at  the  neighbors'  most  of  the  time 
and  played  in  the  alley.  Can  not  read  or  write.  Worked  in  restau- 
rants, etc.,  until  16  years  old.  Went  to  work  in  laundry  four  years 
ago.  Earns  $10  a  week  as  coat  ironer.  Lives  with  mother  and  gives 
her  her  wages.  Lives  in  poor  flat  in  dirty  neighborhood,  but  rooms 
are  clean  and  comfortable. 

No.  173. — 37  years,  widow,  American.  Went  to  school  until  15. 
Married  at  20.  Husband  lived  only  one  year.  Went  to  work  in 
laundry  twelve  years  ago.  Earns  $10  a  week  as  coat  ironer.  Worked 
in  one  place  where  steam  from  mangle  made  eyes  sore,  because  the 
clothes  were  not  rinsed  well,  leaving  ammonia  gas  present. 

No.  174. — 25  years,  single,  German.  Went  to  school  until  16. 
Worked  as  domestic  three  years.  Began  in  laundry  at  18,  and  has 
been  in  one  place  ever  since.  Began  on  mangle  feeding  and  has 
worked  at  shirt  ironing  one  year.  Shirt  ironing  is  hard  for  shoulders 
and  chest  Earns  $12  a  week,  and  lives  with  parents.  Begins  work 
at  7.30  in  the  morning  and  is  out  at  5  every  afternoon,  except  Friday, 
when  she  gets  off  at  3  and  begins  at  11  a.  m.  on  the  following  Monday. 

No.  175. — 33  years,  single,  Irish.  Went  to  school  until  14. 
Worked  as  domestic  four  years.  Has  worked  in  laundry,  both  ma- 
chine and  hand  work,  for  nearly  twelve  years.  Earns  $12  a  week  as 
shirt  ironer.  Bents  room  in  flat  and  boards  herself.  Koom  com- 
fortable and  sanitary.  Thinks  lever  on  machine  hard  for  women, 
and  especially  objects  to  steam  from  mangle,  when  clothes  are  ironed 
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without  drying.    Says  many  laundries  do  not  rinse  their  dothes 
enough  to  get  the  lye  out,  and  that  irritates  the  eyes,  nose,  and  throat. 

No.  176. — 18  years,  single,  Jewish.  Went  to  school  until  15.  Has 
worked  in  laundry  three  years.  Left  home  in  the  country  and  came 
here  to  earn  living.  Earns  $8  a  week.  Bents  three  rooms  in  flat 
building  and  boards  herself.  Pays  $8  a  month  for  rooms.  Works  on 
machine  and  finds  lever  and  the  constant  standing  hard.  Thinks  all 
laundry  work  hard  for  women. 

No.  177. — 2S  years,  single,  Scotch.  Went  to  school  until  19. 
Worked  to  earn  own  clothes.  Has  worked  four  years  in  laundries. 
Earns  $7  a  week  and  gives  it  to  her  parents,  with  whom  she  lives  in 
small  cottage  with  comfortable  yard  behind.  Father  teamster  and 
earns  good  wages.  Is  machine  worker  and  finds  it  very  hard ;  com- 
plains of  the  lever,  the  constant  steam  from  damp  clothes  on  machine, 
the  constant  motion  of  body,  etc 

No.  178. — 32  years,  single,  Irish.  Went  to  school  until  16.  Began 
then  to  do  laundry  work  and  has  been  in  same  place  ever  since. 
Earns  $12  a  week  as  ironer.  Lives  with  parents,  who  rent  flat  and 
pay  $38  a  month.  Seven  rooms,  well  furnished,  in  good  neighborhood. 
Does  laundry  work  because  she  prefers  it  to  any  other.  Better 
wages,  shorter  hours,  and  pleasant  work.  Has  never  affected  her 
health  in  any  way.  Has  ironed  over  twelve  years.  Thinks  lever 
hard  if  one  does  not  take  care  of  one's  self  otherwise,  but  after  learn- 
ing how  to  use  it,  it  is  not  so  hard  as  sewing  machine. 

No.  179. — 26  years,  married,  English.  Has  good  grammer-school 
education.  Married  one  year.  No  children.  Has  done  laundry 
work  of  all  kinds  nearly  nine  years.  Since  marriage  has  kept  house 
and  does  her  little  housework  morning  and  evening.  Husband  takes 
lunch  out.  Has  never  seen  any  bad  effect  from  laundry  work.  Says 
some  women  make  too  many  motions  with  the  body  in  their  work, 
and  that  tires  them  out,  but  if  properly  used  the  lever  has  never 
seemed  hard  for  her. 

No.  180. — 33  years,  married,  Swedish.  Father  and  mother  died 
when  she  was  6  years  old.  Was  raised  on  a  farm  in  Sweden  and 
did  what  she  could  about  home  (lived  with  an  older  brother  after 
parents  died)  until  she  came  to  America,  eighteen  years  ago,  to  make 
her  home  with  an  older  brother.  Attended  school  in  Sweden  till  15. 
Has  no  English  education  excepting  what  she  has  learned  in  a  busi- 
ness way.  Uses  good  language,  is  neat  in  person,  and  refined  in 
manner.  Began  to  work  for  wages  at  16,  at  housework  and  care  of 
children  at  $1.50  per  week.  Continued  this  work  two  years  and  then 
went  into  laundry.  Works  four  and  a  half  days  and  receives  $1.75 
a  day.  If  overtime,  12^  cents  an  hour.  Is  fine  shirt  ironer  and 
finishes  collars.  Lives  eight  blocks  from  work  and  walks  both  ways. 
Does  her  housework  at  odd  hours  wher  .  and  during  half  holi- 
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days  on  Saturdays.  Married  at  25.  Husband  street-car  driver  and 
earns  $40  a  month.  Bent  their  home,  which  is  a  modest  cottage  of 
five  rooms  with  modem  improvements  and  for  which  they  pay  $18  a 
month.  Health  good  when  began  to  work  and  good  stilL  Has  noth- 
ing to  complain  of  as  to  health.  Has  worked  in  laundry  nearly 
sixteen  years. 

No.  181. — 19  years,  single,  Swedish.  Bom  in  America.  Fair 
English  education.  Began  to  work  at  18  for  $1  a  week  at  housework 
in  farmer's  family.  At  end  of  two  years  began  to  earn  $2  a  week  as 
nurse  girl.  Past  four  years  has  worked  in  laimdry.  Was  hand  ironer 
and  now  works  machine.  Earns  $7.50  per  week.  Distance  from  work 
to  home,  eight  blocks.  Eats  lunch  at  laundry  and  walks  both  ways 
night  and  morning.  Can  not  complain  of  health,  but  feels  bad  some- 
times from  action  of  treadle  on  machine. 

No.  182. — 53  years,  married,  Swedish.  No  English  education. 
Fair  in  own  language.  Began  to  work  for  wages  at  13  as  nurse  girl 
and  continued  at  that  work  until  coming  to  America  at  20.  Worked 
as  housekeeper  in  private  house  five  years.  Married  at  27.  Has  one 
child.  Husband  earns  $2.10  per  day.  Own  their  own  home,  which  is 
modem  and  in  good  neighborhood  on  paved  street  and  valued  at 
$3,500.  Well  furnished.  Has  worked  in  laundry  ten  years.  Buns 
fine  shirt  machine.  Earns  $9  a  week.  Health  unusual  for  woman  of 
her  years. 

HAND  IBOHEBS. 

No.  183. — 24:  years,  single,  bom  in  Sweden.  Came  to  this  country 
with  parents  when  5  years  old.  Began  to  work  at  laundry  work  at 
14  years  of  age  to  help  support  family.  Has  worked  at  it  ever  since. 
Is  hand  ironer  and  stands  all  day.  Works  fifty-five  hours  in  week 
and  receives  $7  a  week  pay.  Has  no  ailments  to  complain  of.  Lives 
with  parents  in  own  home.  Cottage  of  five  rooms.  No  other  chil- 
dren. 

No  184. — 45  years,  widow,  colored.  Goes  out  by  the  day.  Earns 
now  15  cents  per  hour.  Was  married  when  20  years  old.  Began 
to  work  in  laundries  when  17.  No  machinery  then.  Rubbed  on 
board  and  always  had  wet  feet  Did  not  feel  effect  of  work  so  much 
as  did  later,  when  began  to  do  all  hand  ironing  and  stood  all  day. 
Lives  in  two  rooms  with  son,  who  is  a  shoe  shiner  and  earns  good 
wages.  Booms  clean  and  well  furnished.  City  water  in  rooms,  and 
convenient  water-closet,  which  is  clean.  Owner  of  dwelling  cleans 
building  thoroughly  every  two  years.    Pays  $6  a  month  rent. 

No.  185. — 28  years,  single,  Lnsh,  bom  in  America.  Went  to  school 
until  17.  Began  work  because  she  wanted  to  earn  her  own  living. 
Father  laboring  man,  and  rents  home.  Three  other  children.  Lives 
at  home  and  gives  what  she  pleases  to  her  people.   Home  clean  and  in 
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laspectable  neighborhood.  Is  putting  her  money  in  savings  bank. 
Has  good  health.  Has  done  laundry  work  nearly  eleven  years  and 
sees  no  bad  efiFects.  Hand  ironer.  Gets  tired  sometimes,  but  has  a 
chair  and  sits  when  she  can  do  her  work  that  way. 

No.  186. — ^26  years,  single,  colored.  Began  to  work  at  housework 
at  11.  Sweeping  stairs  and  carrying  slops  were  hard  for  her.  Has 
been  in  laundry  eight  months.  Hand  ironer.  Lives  with  mother  and 
helps  to  support  family.  Earns  $9  a  week.  Thinks  hand  ironing 
not  as  hard  work  as  general  housework. 

No.  187. — 29  years,  single,  Irish.  Was  16  when  first  began  to  work. 
Went  into  shop  to  learn  sewing,  dressmaking,  etc.  Couldn't  stand 
the  work.  Sitting  and  stooping  gave  her  pains  in  chest  and  shoul- 
ders, and  she  was  at  home  some  months  after  she  gave  up  the  work 
before  she  was  able  to  go  to  work  again.  Has  worked  seven  years  in 
laundry.  Hand  ironer,  and  always  standing.  Aside  from  being 
tired,  feels  no  inconvenience  from  work.  Lives  at  home  with  parents. 
Earns  $8  a  week  and  gives  most  of  it  to  her  parents. 

No.  188. — 24:  years,  single,  Bohemian.  Was  15  when  went  to  work 
in  laundry.  Parents  were  both  dead  and  had  to  support  herself. 
Began  marking  and  other  light  work,  and  is  now  earning  $12  a  week 
as  hand  ironer  and  office  girl.  Health  good.  Boards,  and  pays  $4t  a 
week  room  and  board. 

No.  189. — 45  years,  single,  Irish.  In  this  country  twenty-five 
years.  Father  put  her  to  work  at  14  on  a  farm  in  Ireland.  Carry- 
ing water  in  large  wooden  buckets  and  other  things  on  her  back  pro- 
duced curvature  of  the  spine.  Hand  ironer  on  fine  work.  Has 
worked  in  laundry  sixteen  years.  Earns  $8.50  a  week.  Rents  room 
and  lives  by  herself.  Carries  $1,000  insurance.  Standing  all  day  and 
bending  over  ironing  board  hard  for  her. 

No.  190. — 39  years,  single,  colored.  Went  to  school  until  16. 
Father  earned  good  living  for  family,  and  she  went  to  work  because 
she  wanted  to.  Has  worked  fifteen  years  in  laundry.  Hand  ironer 
on  fine  work.  Earns  $8.50  a  week.  Has  done  no  work  that  has  in- 
jured her  health  and  doesn't  mean  to. 

No.  191. — 33  years,  deserted  ten  years,  American.  Began  to  work 
at  17  as  cash  girl  in  a  store.  Found  it  too  hard  for  her,  and  after 
one  year  worked  in  laundry;  married  at  20.  Husband  left  her 
without  support,  and  she  went  as  cashier  in  restaurant.  Long  hours 
and  tiresome  work.  Better  class  of  laundries  have  good  class  of 
girls,  and  wages  are  better  and  work  easier  than  in  many  other  kinds 
of  work.  Earns  $9  a  week  for  fifty  hours'  work.  Finishes  fine 
shirts  and  finds  standing  tiresome. 

No.  192. — 36  years,  single,  Swedish.  Began  to  work  at  house- 
work when  15.  Went  to  school  before  that.  Overlifted  when  young 
and  has  felt  effects  since.    Has  wor)  ndries  ten  years.  Earns 
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$9  a  week  as  hand  ironer.  Keeps  house  for  herself.  Rents  small 
house  for  $6  a  month  and  has  one  roomer.  Has  bad  feelings,  but 
had  them  before  she  began  to  work  in  laundry. 

No.  193. — 42  years,  widow  four  years,  Irish.  Began  to  work  at  10 
as  nurse  girl.  Has  four  children,  oldest  boy  earns  $8  a  month  as 
errand  boy.  Others  go  to  school.  Rents  house,  six  rooms,  $9  a  month. 
Earns  $8  a  week.    Hand  ironer.    Health  good. 

No.  194. — 48  years,  widow  six  years,  American.  Two  children, 
one  working,  other  in  school.  Began  to  work  as  nurse  girl  at  14. 
Married  at  20.  Has  worked  five  years  in  laundry  to  support  family. 
Earns  $7  a  week.  Rents  house  and  pays  $9  a  month.  Does  not  think 
laundry  work  hard.    Is  hand  ironer. 

No.  196. — 28  years,  married,  American.  Went  to  school  until  15, 
and  then  went  to  work  as  nurse  girl  for  three  months,  then  as  domes- 
tic and  waitress  in  restaurant  till  marriage  at  20.  No  children. 
Earns  $12  to  $14  a  week  piecework,  ironing  shirts  and  fancy  waists. 
Husband  earns  $50  a  month  as  teamster.  Works  because  he  won't 
dress  her  as  finely  as  she  wishes.    Work  not  hard. 

No.  196. — 22  years,  single,  Swedish.  No  English  education.  In 
this  country  three  years.  Has  a  sister  here  with  whom  she  lives 
and  to  whom  she  gives  her  earnings.  Never  worked  until  she  came 
to  America.  Earns  $9  a  week.  Hand  ironer.  Heavy  iron,  which 
tires  wrist  and  arms. 

No.  197. — 18  years,  single,  Bohemian.  Runs  large  iron,  which  is 
heated  with  gas.  Has  worked  in  laundry  nine  years.  Went  to  work 
because  she  wanted  to.  Could  have  gone  to  school,  but  chose  not  to. 
Earns  $7.50  a  week.  Parents  own  house,  and  she  lives  with  them. 
Does  not  think  work  hard. 

No.  198. — ^26  years,  Swedish.  Has  worked  at  hand  ironing  eight 
years,  and  has  nothing  to  complain  of,  but  is  tired  sometimes. 

No.  199. — 36  years,  single,  Irish.  Came  to  this  country  at  18. 
Began  to  do  housework  when  little  past  18,  and  worked  at  this  for 
seven  years.  Had  to  do  too  much  work  from  morning  to  bedtime  for 
little  money.  Worked  in  restaurant  six  months.  Carrying  trays  too 
hard.  Has  worked  in  laundries  about  eight  years.  Earns  $12  a 
week  as  hand  ironer  at  piecework.  Lives  at  home  wiUi  parents. 
Gives  parents  what  she  pleases  of  wages. 

No.  200. — 32  years,  single,  Irish.  Went  to  school  until  17  years. 
Began  to  work  in  laundries  at  18.  Started  to  learn  laundry  work 
from  the  start  and  can  now  do  any  work  required  of  her.  Works 
mainly  at  finishing  shirts  by  hand.  Earns  $15  a  week.  Lives  with 
father  and  mother  and  helps  care  for  them  in  their  old  age  in  their 
own  home. 

No.  201. — 22  years,  single,  Irish.  Came  to  America  eight  years  ago. 
Went  to  school  in  Ireland  until  13.    Did  laundry  work  in  Ireland 
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while  working  as  a  domestic  and  until  coming  to  America.  Has 
worked  in  laundry  here  six  years.  Earns  $8  a  week  as  family  ironer. 
Bents  room  in  flat  and  boards  herself.  Pays  $8  a  month  rent.  Inside 
room,  no  ventilation,  and  no  conveniences.  Thinks  laundry  work 
hard,  but  prefers  it  to  domestic  work  as  no  harder,  giving  more  time 
after  work  hours,  and  being  better  paid.    Is  strong  and  well. 

No.  202. — 32  years,  married,  Irish.  Bom  in  Ameirica.  Can  neither 
read  nor  write.  Has  one  child  and  another  expected.  Worked  at  do- 
mestic service  as  waitress,  scrub  woman,  etc.,  until  marriage  at  28. 
Husband  an  Italian,  out  of  work  all  winter  but  has  begun  work  again 
at  $1.26  a  day.  Woman  did  not  work  away  from  home  when  hus- 
band had  work.  Earns  $8  a  week  at  general  ironing.  Rents  one  room 
in  tenement  house.  Pays  $6  a  month  rent  Frightful  condition  in 
every  way. 

No.  203. — 40  years,  widow  four  months,  Irish.  Came  to  America 
thirty-two  years  ago.  Can  read  and  write.  Married  at  16.  No 
children.  Did  domestic  work,  etc.,  before  the  marriage.  Has  worked 
in  laundry  eight  years  as  family  ironer.  Earns  $8  a  week.  Rents 
two  rooms  and  boards  herself.  Does  not  complain  of  work,  and  says 
it  is  easier  than  carrying  a  tray  in  a  restaurant. 

No.  204. — 26  years,  single,  colored.     Went  to  school  until   16. 
Worked  as  domestic  six  years.    Has  worked  four  years  in  laundries. 
Earns  $10  a  week  as  hand  ironer  of  fine  clothes.    Rents  room  in  flat  ) 
and  boards  herself.     Pays  $8  a  month  for  room.     Does  not  think 
laundry  work  hard. 

No.  205. — 20  years,  single,  Irish.  Born  in  America.  Went  to 
parochial  school  until  15,  when  she  began  work  as  domestic.  Did 
not  stay  long  in  place  because  the  mistress  expected  her  to  do  more 
work  than  she  was  able.  Began  to  work  in  laundry  at  18.  Earns 
$10  a  week,  but  works  many  nights  till  10  o'clock  without  extra  pay. 
Lives  with  widowed  mother  and  turns  in  all  she  can  earn.  Has 
brother  to  care  for,  who  is  dying  of  tuberculosis  and  has  been  in  bed 
six  months.  This  girl  has  had  to  earn  all  that  has  been  brought  in  in 
that  time.  Lives  in  three  rooms  in  tenement  house.  Pays  $15  a  month 
rent.  Clean,  light,  and  good  air.  Work  hard,  owing  to  constant 
handling  of  irons  and  motion  of  body. 

No.  206. — 26  years,  single,  Germran.  Went  to  school  until  14.  Did 
not  work  for  wages  until  20.  Lives  with  parents  and  gives  them 
her  wages — $8.50  a  week  for  four  days'  work.  Is  shirt  ironer  and 
finisher.  Thinks  the  work  not  so  hard  as  carrying  trays  in  restaurant 
and  some  other  work. 

No.  207. — 26  years,  single,  German.  Family  clothes  and  shirt-waist 
ironer.  Has  worked  in  one  laundry  six  years.  Used  to  run  laundry 
herself,  but  failed  in  business.  Earns  $12  to  $15  a  week.  Lives  with 
parents  anc^  "^m  for  ho' 
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No.  208. — 30  years,  widow,  Irish.  Bom  in  America.  Went  to 
school  until  13.  Went  to  work  for  three  months  pulling  bastings  in 
dressmakers'  shop.  Married  when  16.  Widow  four  years.  Kepf 
house  while  husband  lived.  Has  two  children  and  has  worked  in 
laundry  nearly  three  years.  Earns  $12  a  week  as  a  finisher.  Bents 
three  rooms  in  an  apartment  house  and  keeps  her  children  together. 
Pays  $7  a  month  rent  and  carries  $2,000  insurance  on  her  life  for  her 
children.  Has  no  fault  to  find  wiUi  laundry  work.  Hard  at  first, 
but  one  gets  used  to  aches  and  pains  when  it  has  to  be  done. 

No.  209. — 43  years,  single,  Irish.  Grammar-school  education. 
Father  earned  good  salary  and  educated  his  children.  Did  no  work 
away  from  home  until  20.  Went  to  domestic  service.  Always  had  a 
kind  mistress  and  did  not  find  work  hard.  Has  worked  in  laundries 
about  twelve  years.  Learned  to  do  all  kinds  of  laimdry  work. 
Earns  $12  a  week  as  fancy  ironer.  Lives  with  brother  and  family 
in  small  house  where  family  have  lived  for  forty  years.  Says  no  part 
of  laundry  work  is  hard  if  you  learn  to  do  it  properly.  Must  learn 
to  have  machinery  adjusted  to  your  case  and  to  favor  yourself  in 
many  ways. 

No.  210. — 44  years,  widow,  Irish.  Can  not  read  or  write.  Went 
out  to  domestic  work  at  17,  washed  dishes  in  boarding  house,  etc., 
until  20,  when  she  married.  Is  mother  of  nine  children.  Earns  $8  a 
week  as  family  ironer.  Has  worked  in  laundry  four  years.  Has 
many  of  the  ailments  incident  to  childbirth,  but  does  not  think 
laundry  work  of  to-day  as  hard  as  many  other  occupations.  Could 
not  wash  over  tub. 

No.  211. — 22  years,  single,  Swedish.  Parents  comfortable  farmers 
in  Sweden,  who  sent  her  to  school  till  16.  No  English  education. 
Began  working  for  wages  upon  arrival  in  this  country  three  years 
ago.  Worked  at  housework  for  six  months,  but  thought  too  much 
was  expected  of  her  for  the  wages  she  received.  Has  worked  in  this 
laundry  two  and  one-half  years;  works  five  days  a  week  at  $1.36  a 
day.  Lives  with  friends  and  pays  $12.50  a  month  for  room  and 
board.  Has  so  far  seen  no  bad  effect  from  work.  Stands  all  day 
at  work  and  does  hand  ironing. 

WASHERS. 

No.  212. — 42  years,  single,  colored.  Bom  in  Georgia.  Can  neither 
read  nor  write.  Father  owned  piece  of  land,  and  she  helped  him  raise 
garden  truck  and  helped  mother  in  house.  At  14  went  out  to  nurse 
children  in  white  family.-  Has  worked  in  laundry  fifteen  years. 
Washing  is  done  in  this  place  in  back  room,  only  partially  separated 
from  ironing  room.  This  woman  attends  the  steam  boiler  and  does 
the  washing  in  the  cylinder  machine.    Stands  all  day  in  steam,  with 
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floor  damp  or  wet  with  suds.  Keeps  five  boarders  and  does  her 
housework  before  work  hours  and  in  evening.  Has  no  aihnents  and 
^appears  well.  Thinks  women  were  raised  differently  when  she  was 
young  and  were  stronger  to  begin  with.  Thinks  beer  drinking  and 
outside  work  do  more  harm  to  women  than  the  work  in  laundry. 

No.  213. — 35  years,  widow  fourteen  years,  German.  Has  two 
children,  one  18  and  one  14  years  old.  Has  to  work  to  support  her- 
self. Twenty  years  in  this  country.  Began  to  work  at  12,  doing 
housework.  Continued  ever  since  until  four  years  ago  when  began 
laimdry  work.  Washes  over  tub.  Never  gets  tired  and  has  nothing 
to  complain  of.     Earns  $8  a  week. 

No.  214. — 40  years,  widow,  Irish.  Can  read  and  write.  Went  to 
work  in  laundry  when  16.  Worked  three  years,  then  married.  Has 
had  three  children.  Only  one  living,  who  works  in  same  laundry 
with  mother.  Widow  nine  years.  Came  back  to  laundry  work. 
Earns  $10  a  week  washing  fine  clothes.  Has  never  seen  sick  day 
in  that  time  and  has  never  had  any  troubles  from  laundry  work. 

SHAKERS. 

No.  215. — 17  years,  single,  Irish.  Went  to  school  imtil  14,  then 
went  to  work  in  soap  works  as  packer.  Dampness  in  room  and  han- 
dling damp  goods  gave  her  rheumatism,  from  which  she  suffered  one 
year.  Went  to  work  in  laundry  nearly  two  years  ago.  Lives  at 
home.  Father  out  of  work.  Earns  $B  a  week.  Sees  no  bad  effect 
from  laundry  work,  only  gets  tired  from  standing. 

No.  216. — 16  years,  single,  German.  Went  to  work  as  domestic 
at  14.  Father  was  crippled  and  could  not  care  for  family  of  wife  and 
four  children.  Cripple  as  long  as  this  girl  can  remember.  She  had 
to  work  to  help  care  for  family.  Earned  $2  a  week  at  housework. 
Has  been  in  laundry  one  year  as  towel  shaker.  (When  towels  are 
brought  from  wringer  they  are  seized  by  the  ends  across  a  table  and 
given  a  peculiar  jerk,  which  requires  a  swaying  motion  of  the  body 
and  jerking  motion  of  the  arms  from  the  shoulders.  They  are 
snapped  into  a  pile  on  the  table  and  then  run  through  the  flat  mangle 
without  being  dried.)  Lives  at  home,  which  is  three  rooms  in  tene- 
ment house  where  four  other  families  live.  Does  not  complain  of 
anything  in  regard  to  health. 

No.  217. — 16  years,  single,  German.  Went  to  school  until  15,  when 
she  began  bending  wires  in  a  millinery  shop,  because  she  wanted  to 
work.  Did  not  like  the  work.  Tried  one  week  at  housework.  Did 
not  like  that  and  went  to  work  in  laundry.  Earns  $6  a  week  shaking 
flat  pieces.     Lives  at  home.     Strong,  healthy  girl. 

No.  218. — 20  years,  single,  Italian.  No  education.  Speaks  no 
English.  Came  to  America  about  one  year  ago.  Worked  in  laundry 
nine  months.     Earns  "'eek  as  shaker.    Pays  $2  for  room  and 
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board  to  family  with  whom  she  came  to  this  country.  Likes  laundry 
work. 

No.  219. — ^21  years,  single,  Italian.  In  this  country  only  two  years. 
Speaks  little  English.  No  education.  Worked  in  laundry  eighteen 
months.  Earns  $7  a  week  as  shaker.  Lives  with  parents  in  tene- 
ment house  and  gives  wages  to  them,  except  $1  a  week  for  car  fare. 

No.  220. — 22  years,  widow  one  year,  Irish.  Can  read  and  write. 
Married  at  20.  Worked  in  laundry  four  years  before  marriage  as 
shaker.  Did  not  work  while  husband  lived.  Came  back  to  work 
one  year  ago.  Earns  $7  a  week.  Lives  with  parents.  Does  not 
think  the  work  hard,  but  can  not  stand  the  heat  very  well  in  summer. 

No.  221. — 17  years,  single,  Irish.  Left  school  six  months  ago  and 
began  to  work  in  laundry.  Earns  $6  a  week  as  shaker.  Lives  with 
mother  in  clean  flat  of  five  rooms  in  good  neighborhood.  Pay  $14  a 
month.  Has  been  well  since  working,  but  limbs  and  feet  swelled  at 
first. 

STARCHEBS. 

No.  222. — 23  years,  married,  Irish.  Born  in  America.  Married 
at  19.  Husband  worked  only  one  year  after  marriage,  then  was  taken 
sick  with  jaundice  and  has  not  been  able  to  work  since.  Began  to 
work  at  18  because  she  had  to  help  support  .family.    For  one  year  after 

marriage  did  not  work,  but  when  husband  could  not  work  went  back 
into  laundry,  where  she  now  is.  Works  at  starching.  Gets  $8.50  a 
week;  pays  $9  a  month  house  rent.  Rents  four  rooms  in  brick 
flat  building,  and  takes  care  of  her  home  nights  and  mornings. 
Husband  is  not  bedridden  and  helps.  Has  no  children.  Has  no 
ailments  to  complain  of.    Standing  makes  her  very  tired  at  night. 

No.  223. — 50  years,  widow,  Irish.  In  this  country  thirty-five 
years.  At  one  time  well  to  do,  with  good  home,  but  bad  investments 
took  their  property  and  they  had  to  go  to  work.  Husband  took  to 
drink  and  she  became  support  of  family.  Went  to  work  by  the  day 
in  private  families  twenty-five  years  ago.  A  widow  eight  years. 
Never  had  any  children.  Earns  $8  a  week  in  laundry  starching. 
Costs  her  $6  of  that  for  board  and  room  and  light.  Has  room  in 
rooming  house  with  no  modem  conveniences.  Filthy  surroundings 
and  dirty  room. 

No.  224. — 24  years,  married  at  17,  Irish.  Can  read  and  write. 
Has  one  child.  Husband  drinking  man.  Left  him  six  years  ago  and 
went  to  work  in  laundry  when  baby  was  2  weeks  old ;  has  not  been 
well  since.  Earns  $10  a  week  as  starcher.  Lives  with  mother,  who 
takes  care  of  child. 

No.  225. — 23  years,  single,  German.  Went  to  school  till  14.  Then 
went  in  department  store  as  wrapper.  Worked  there  until  came  to 
laundry  five  years  ago.    Earns  $7.50  a  week.    Father  is  laborer  and 
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can  not  support  family  of  six  and  pay  rent  Gives  all  her  wages  to 
family.  Worked  on  machine,  but  lever  was  hard,  so  she  gave  it  up 
for  starching. 

No.  226. — 26  years,  single,  Irish.  Went  to  school  until  16.  Began 
to  work  in  laundry  then  and  has  worked  ever  since  in  same  place. 
Does  starching,  folding,  etc.,  and  says  it  is  not  hard  work.  Earns 
$12  a  week  and  lives  with  parents,  who  occupy  flat  of  four  rooms, 
with  modern  conveniences,  heated  by  steam,  and  having  plenty  of 
light.  Thinks  some  kinds  of  laundry  work  hard  for  some  people, 
but  the  work  has  not  hurt  her. 

No.  227. — 25  years,  single,  Italian.  Five  years  in  this  country. 
Beads  and  writes  no  English.  Has  worked  in  laundry  since  coming 
to  America.  Earns  $8  a  week  as  starcher.  Rents  room  in  tenement 
and  boards  herself.    Looks  hearty  and  does  not  complain  of  work. 

No.  228. — 40  years,  widow,  Scotch.  Fair  education.  Began  to 
work  at  15  as  domestic.  Worked  in  one  place  twelve  years.  Married 
at  27.  Husband  died  eight  years  ago.  Never  worked  out  while  he 
lived.  Has  worked  in  laundry  three  years.  Earns  $8  a  week  starch- 
ing. Thinks  laundry  work  is  suitable  for  women,  but  some  women 
make  harder  work  of  it  than  is  necessary. 

No.  229. — 30  years,  single,  Irish.  Went  to  school  until  17.  First 
worked  in  laundry  at  20.  Has  been  nine  years  in  this  one  laundry 
and  worked  in  various  departments.  Earns  $10  a  week.  Is  with 
friends  with  whom  she  has  lived  twenty  years,  who  own  their  own 
home  and  live  in  good  neighborhood.  Is  now  boss  over  girls  in  starch 
room.  Says  all  the  girls  in  her  room  are  American  born  and  all  can 
read  and  write.  Does  not  think  the  work  hard.  Could  not  have 
better  health.  Employer  in  summer  always  furnishes  lemonade  or 
iced  tea  twice  a  day. 

No.  230. — 25  years,  single,  American.  Went  to  school  until  16. 
Worked  in  laundries  eight  years.  Has  done  nearly  all  kinds  of 
laundry  work.  Earns  $7  a  week  now  starching  collars.  Lives  with 
sister  and  does  no  work  outside  laundry.  Has  never  had  any  sick- 
ness or  trouble  from  laundry  work. 

SORTERS  AND  MARKERS. 

No.  231. — 19  years,  widow  eleven  months,  American.  Went  to 
school  till  13.  Father  was  foreman  in  box  factory  and  had  large 
family.  Had  to  work  to  clothe  herself.  Began  as  cash  girl  at  14. 
Wages  too  small.  Has  worked  in  laundry  four  years.  Married  at  17, 
no  children.  Husband  was  invalid  and  worked  to  take  care  of  him 
last  two  years.  Earns  $7  week  as  sorter  and  marker.  Work  is  not 
hard.  Rooms  and  boards  with  grandmother.  Pays  $3  a  week  for 
home. 
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No.  232. — ^20  years,  American,  single.  B^an  work  at  18  as  cash 
girl  in  large  downtown  store.  Earned  $2  a  week.  People  were  poor. 
Five  children  besides  herself.  Mother  not  strong  and  she  wanted  to 
help  pay  for  a  home.  Father  was  a  plasterer.  Died  fifteen  years  ago 
and  left  small  home  partly  paid  for.  After  working  as  cash  girl  one 
year  left  the  work.  Running  up  and  down  stairs,  long  hours,  and 
standing  nearly  all  day  were  too  hard  for  her  and  her  health  was 
breaking  down.  Began  in  lauQdry  as  sorter,  marker,  and  bundler, 
which  work  she  does  now.  Has  fair  education.  Lives  at  home  with 
mother  and  turns  in  all  earnings.  Earns  at  present  $8  a  week. 
Works  ten  hours  a  day  five  and  a  half  days  a  week.  Hcmie  is  cdd 
wooden  dwelling  on  small  lot  below  the  sidewalk  grade.  Insani- 
tary in  bad  weather  and  air  bad  in  summer.  Four  rooms,  fairly  well 
furnished,  but  overcrowded  with  furniture.  Two  of  the  children 
besides  Louise  are  working — one  as  errand  boy  at  $4  a  week  and  one 
at  $5  a  week  as  bundle  boy  in  laundry.  She  stands  all  day,  but  sees 
no  bad  effects  and  complains  of  nothing  she  did  not  have  before  she 
began  laundry  work. 

No.  233. — 20  years,  single,  American.  Went  to  school  until  15. 
Worked  as  domestic  six  months,  then  went  to  learn  milliner's  trade. 
Did  not  like  the  work  and  came  to  laundry.  Earns  $8  a  week  as 
sorter.  Pays  $4  a  week  for  room  and  board.  Work  is  not  hard  for 
her,  though  she  thinks  regular  laundry  work  hard  for  any  woman. 

No.  234. — ^22  years,  single,  Irish.  Went  to  school  until  14.  Worked 
in  braid  factory  one  year.  At  home  one  year  after  that  arfii  helped 
her  mother.  Has  worked  in  laundry  about  six  years.  Earns  $9  a 
week  as  sorter  and  marker  and  lives  with  parents.  Work  is  not  hard 
aside  from  standing  so  long.  Does  not  think  hours  are  as  long  in 
laundries  as  at  housework. 

No.  235. — 18  years,  single,  German.  Left  school  at  16.  Father 
died  six  months  before  and  mother  needed  her  help.  Mother  works 
at  day's  work  away  from  home.  Earns  $7  a  week  sorting  clothes. 
Does  not  think  work  hard. 

No.  236. — 20  years,  single,  English.  Went  to  school  until  16.  Be- 
gan to  work  in  laundry  as  marker  and  sorter  and  is  in  same  place  yet. 
J]ams  $7  a  week  and  likes  her  work.  Lives  with  parents,  who  own 
home.  Says  feet  and  limbs  used  to  swell  from  long  standing  when 
she  first  began,  but  do  not  trouble  her  any  more. 

No.  237. — 22  years,  single,  Irish.  Can  read  and  write.  Went  to 
work  in  tailor  shop,  pulling  bastings,  at  12.  Has  worked  in  laundries 
four  years.  Earns  $7  a  week  as  sorter.  Work  not  hard.  Lives  in 
low,  insanitary  neighborhood. 

FOLDEBS. 

No.  238. — 24  years,  single,  German.  Attended  grammar  school 
till  17.    Then  went  to  work  in  laundry.    Earns  $10  a  week.    Livea. 
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them.  Qot  $3  a  week  then.  Has  been  in  laundry  two  years.  Earns 
$5.50  a  week.  Mother  goes  out  to  work  scrubbing  offices,  eta,  in  the 
evenings  and  takes  care  of  the  family  in  the  daytime.  Family  live 
in  poor  neighborhood  in  apartment  building.  Girl  works  on  flat- 
WOTk  mangle  and  does  not  find  it  hard,  as  there  is  no  lever  and  no 
particular  motion  of  body  is  required. 

No.  253. — 18  years,  single,  German.  Began  to  work  at  15,  to  help 
support  family.  Worked  in  candy  factory.  The  sweets  affected  her 
stomach  and  kidneys,  and  after  six  months  she  left  and  worked  in 
soap  factory  for  three  months  as  packer.  Smell  of  the  soap  made 
her  sick,  and  she  went  to  laundry  to  work.  Has  been  in  laundry 
about  three  years.  Works  on  flat- work  mangle.  Has  no  trouble  that 
she  can  lay  to  laundry  work. 

No.  254. — 20  years,  single,  German.  Went  to  work  at  14  as  cash 
girl.  Worked  at  this  one  year.  Climbing  stairs,  etc.,  was  hard  for 
her,  but  had  to  work  and  stayed  until  she  was  laid  off  after  one  holi- 
day season.  Went  to  work  then  in  tooth  factory.  Delivered  teeth 
to  downtown  dentists,  etc.  Has  been  in  laundry  about  three  years. 
Works  on  flat-work  mangle.  Had  to  help  support  family  when  first 
went  to  work  because  father  was  dead.  Is  healthy  and  complains 
of  nothing. 

No.  255. — 16  years,  single,  German.  Went  to  work  one  year  ago 
in  laundry.  Did  not  want  to  go  to  school  longer  and  went  to  work 
at  15.  Earns  $5  a  week  feeding  mangle.  Always  well  and  strong. 
Lives  with  parents. 

No.  256. — 16  years,  single,  German.  Began  work  at  13  in  laundry. 
Folds  flat  work  after  mangle.  Sits.  Earns  $6  a  week.  Went  to 
work  to  help  support  family.  Father  dead.  Lives  at  home  with 
mother;  three  rooms  in  tenement  house.  Frail  looking  and  flat 
chested.     Gets  tired  through  chest  and  shoulders  when  long  at  work. 

No.  257. — 18  years,  single,  Polish.  Went  to  work  at  13  because  she 
did  not  want  to  go  to  school  any  longer,  and  could  have  her  own 
money  to  spend.  Earns  $7.50  a  week  feeding  flat-work  mangle. 
Lives  at  home  with  parents,  who  own  home  and  are  comfortably 
housed. 

No.  258. — 16  years,  single,  German.  Went  to  work  in  laundry  at 
13.  Frail-looking  child.  Says  parents  have  been  dead  eight  years. 
Lives  with  sister  and  cares  for  the  baby  when  out  of  the  laundry. 
Folds  flat  pieces  from  large  mangle  and  sits  at  her  work.  Earns  $6 
a  week  and  gives  it  to  the  sister.  Does  not  complain  of  anything 
but  being  tired  at  night. 

No.  259. — 22  years,  Swedish,  bom  in  America.  Went  to  school 
until  15 ;  did  not  want  to  go  to  school  longer.  Began  to  work  as  cash 
girl  in  department  store.  Worked  seven  months,  then  came  to  laun^ 
dry,  where  she  I  ever  since.    Lives  at  home  with  parents. 
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Father  laborer  in  steel  works.  Gets  good  wages.  Live  in  good  flat 
in  good  neighborhood.  Pay  $25  month  rent.  This  girl  earns  $8  a 
week  on  flat-work  mangle.  Is  not  very  strong,  but  has  nothing  to 
complain  of  in  regard  to  health. 

No.  260. — 19  years,  single,  Scotch  descent.  Went  to  work  at  12  in 
laundry.  Parents  needed  help.  Feeds  flat  mangle.  On  feet  all 
day,  but  has  no  trouble. 

No.  261. — 19  years,  single,  Polish.  Began  work  at  14;  housework 
and  taking  care  of  children.  Worked  only  during  vacation,  and  went 
to  school  until  15.  Lives  at  home.  Earns  $6  a  week.  Gives  it  to 
parents.  Father  day  laborer  and  earns  $10  or  $12  a  week.  No  other 
income.  Live  in  small  house;  $9  a  month  rent.  Unsanitary,  damp, 
and  below  sidewalk,  where  water  runs  continually  into  basement. 
Worked  one  and  one-half  years  on  sleeve  mangle  and  limbs  were 
swollen  every  night  from  standing.  Has  worked  on  flat- work  mangle 
four  years  and  has  no  trouble  with  health. 

No.  262. — 18  years,  single,  Norwegian.  Began  to  work  as  domestic 
when  14.  Father  died  and  left  mother  with  six  children,  she  the 
eldest.  Earned  $1.50  a  week.  Went  to  work  in  laundry  on  flat-work 
mangle  at  16.    Earns  $6.50  a  week.    Work  not  hard. 

No.  263. — 19  years,  single,  Irish.  Worked  in  laundry  three  years. 
Went  to  work  to  clothe  herself.  Father  drank  up  wages,  and  there 
were  five  children  to  clothe  and  keep  in  school.  Earns  $7  a  week 
and  gives  it  to  her  mother.  Gets  very  tired  at  night,  but  thinks  it 
easier  than  housework.  Works  on  flat-mangle  and  has  no  lever 
to  work. 

No.  264. — 18  years,  single,  colored.  Began  to  work  at  16  in  laun- 
dry. Works  on  flat-work  mangle.  Earns  $8  a  week.  Helps  to  sup- 
port family.  Father  works  sometimes,  but  drinks  hard.  Laundry 
work  hard  for  her. 

No.  265. — 19  years,  single,  Polish.  Began  to  work  in  laundry  sort- 
ing clothes  when  14.  Earns  $7  a  week.  Lives  with  parents.  Father 
has  no  work.  Rent  $6  a  month  for  four  small  rooms  in  bad  condition. 
Works  now  on  mangle.    Not  hard. 

No.  266. — 30  years,  widow,  German.  Went  to  school  until  12.  Be- 
gan to  work  on  mangle  in  laundry.  Fainted  many  times  from  heat 
at  first.  Has  worked  in  laundries  about  fifteen  years.  Earns  $9  a 
week.    Has  no  children.    Lives  with  mother,  who  keeps  house  for  her. 

No.  267. — 19  years,  single,  Irish.  Bom  in  this  country.  Began  to 
work  at  10  washing  dishes  and  caring  for  baby.  Mother  died  of 
pneumonia  when  she  was  8  years  old,  and  children  were  given  out  to 
others.  Lived  with  woman  to  whom  she  was  given  four  years,  then 
went  to  work  in  kitchen  of  restaurant.  Began  to  work  in  laundry 
four  yeare  ago.  Full  of  life  and  will  not  give  up  as  long  as  she  can 
walk.    Likes  her  glass  of  beer  and  thinks  it  is  good  for  her.    Pays 
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$4  a  week  for  board  and  room  in  Irish  family.    Earns  $9  a  week. 
Works  on  mangle.    Does  not  find  that  work  has  injured  her  health. 

No.  268. — ^22  years,  single,  Welsh.  Came  to  America  at  12.  Went 
to  school  here  two  years.  Can  read  and  write.  Has  worked  at  house- 
work, dish  washing,  in  restaurants,  and  as  office  girl  until  last  two 
years.  In  laundries  two  years.  Earns  $6  a  week  on  flat- work  mangle. 
Lives  at  home.  Gives  earnings  to  parents.  Father  has  been  out  of 
work  over  a  year.    Is  telegraph  operator. 

No.  269. — 19  years,  single,  Polish.  Went  to  school  until  15. 
Helped  mother  do  washing  at  home  until  17,  then  went  to  work  in 
laundries.  Earns  $7  a  week,  flat-work  mangle.  Gives  wages  to 
mother.  Father  dead.  Three  children  besides  herself.  Thinks  stand- 
ing and  constant  motion  of  body  hard. 

No.  270. — 18  years,  single,  American.  Began  to  work  at  16  be- 
cause did  not  want  to  go  to  school.  Lives  with  parents.  Flat-work 
mangle,  and  earns  $6.    Does  not  find  work  hard. 

No.  271. — ^27  years,  married  five  years.  Deserted  by  her  husband 
six  months  ago,  who  left  her  with  one  child  which  is  now  less  than  2 
years  old,  and  she  now  has  a  baby  2  months  old.  Works  in  laundry 
and  earns  $7  a  week.  Bides  back  and  forth  to  work  because  she  is 
not  able  to  walk.  Worked  in  same  laundry  eight  years  before  mar- 
riage. Lives  now  with  her  sister,  whose  husband  is  a  lather  and  who 
took  her  in  with  her  babies,  and  the  sister  cares  for  them  while  she 
worlcs.  Live  in  four  rooms,  which  are  insanitary  in  their  surround- 
ings. Closets  in  hall  and  very  dirty.  Alleys  full  of  rubbish  and 
stagnant  water.  All  surroundin«fs  very  filthy,  while  rooms  are  com- 
paratively clean.  Began  work  again  one  month  before  baby  was 
born.  Is  not  strong  and  finds  feeding  mangle  (towel)  hard  work, 
especially  when  she  stands  ten  hours. 

No.  272. — 20  years,  German,  single.  Went  to  school  until  14,  then 
began  to  work  at  general  housework.  No  bad  effects  from  that. 
Worked  in  laundry  four  years.  Earns  $8.50  a  week  as  starcher  and 
sometimes  works  on  mangle.  Lives  with  mother  and  two  brothers 
who  work  and  the  three  keep  their  mother.  They  live  in  two-story 
tenement  house  and  are  very  comfortable.  She  sometimes  has  pain 
in  limbs  and  back  from  standing. 

No.  273. — 17  years,  single,  Italian.  Has  no  education.  Worked 
in  laundry  eight  months.  Earns  $G  a  week  on  mangle.  Lives  with 
father  and  mother  in  tenement  house. 

No.  274. — 17  years,  single,  Irish.  American  born.  Went  to  school 
until  first  grammar  grade.  Has  worked  in  laundry  seven  months. 
Earns  $5  a  week  on  mangle  and  gives  wages  to  parents. 

No.  275. — 17  years,  single,  Italian.  Can  not  speak  English  nor 
read  or  write.  Been  in  this  country  one  year.  Since  coming  here 
has  worked  in  laundry.    Earns  $6  a  week  on  mangle.    Lives  with 
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brother  and  his  wife,  with  whom  she  came  to  this  country.  Gives 
brother  her  wages.  Lives  in  rooms  in  tenement  house  which  are 
dirty  and  damp  and  shelter  many  families.  Has  no  complaint  of 
work. 

No.  276. — 16  years,  single,  Italian.  Bom  in  this  country.  Can 
read  and  write  English  and  Italian.  Worked  in  laiHidry  six  months. 
Earns  $4.50  a  week  as  mangle  girl.  Lives  with  parents  in  flat  and 
gives  them  her  wages.     Father  laborer  and  out  of  work. 

No.  277. — 42  years,  widow,  Irish.  Went  to  school  until  14.  Mar- 
ried at  19.  Has  two  children,  one  girl  a  widow  with  one  child,  and 
the  other  working  in  laundry  with  her.  Widowed  daughter  works 
at  day's  work  and  keeps  house  for  the  others.  Woman  has  worked 
in  laundries  about  fourteen  years.  Earns  $6  a  week  on  mangle. 
Rents  flat  of  four  rooms  and  pays  $11  a  month  rent.  Does  not  think 
laundrv  work  hard. 

No.  278. — 16  years,  single,  Italian.  Can  read  and  write,  but  noth- 
ing more.  Left  school  at  12.  Worked  in  cigar  factory  six  months, 
and  then  went  to  work  as  domestic.  Has  worked  in  laundry  six 
months.  Lives  with  parents,  who  have  five  children  younger  than 
herself,  and  gives  them  her  wages.  Earns  $6  a  week  on  flat-work 
mangle.    Does  not  think  work  as  hard  as  domestic  work. 

No.  279. — 20  years,  single,  American.  Left  school  at  15.  Clerked 
in  store  one  year,  but  did  not  like  it  Has  worked  in  laundry  two 
years.  Earns  $7  as  mangle  girl.  Lives  with  brother's  family,  as 
father  is  dead  and  she  has  a  stepfather.  Has  good  home.  Likes 
laundry  work,  but  thinks  the  heat  and  steam  from  mangle  hard  in 
summer.  Would  rather  do  that  than  anything  else  she  knows  any- 
thing about. 

No.  280. — 18  years,  single,  Irish.  Fair  education.  Worked  in 
laundry  two  years.  Earns  $7  on  flat-work  mangle.  Lives  with 
parents  in  good  home.  At  first  thought  laundry  work  hard,  but 
got  used  to  the  work  and  does  not  mind  it  any  more.  Used  to  have 
swollen  feet  and  ankles  sometimes,  but  does  not  now. 

No.  281. — 30  years,  single,  Irish.  Went  to  school  until  14.  Worked 
as  cash  girl  in  store  six  months.  When  16  began  to  clerk.  Has 
worked  as  domestic.  All  work  seemed  hard  to  her.  Has  worked  in 
laundry  five  years.  Earns  $7  a  week  on  mangle.  Lives  with  brother 
and  family  and  has  good,  clean  home.  Likes  laundry  work  and  does 
not  think  it  hard.  Is  frail  looking  and  shows  tuberculous  taint.  One 
brother  died  a  year  ago  of  pneumonia.  Says  she  is  20  pounds  heavier 
now  than  when  she  began  to  work  in  laundry. 

No.  282. — 18  years,  single,  Polish.  Can  not  read  nor  write  nor 
speak  English.  In  this  country  about  eight  months.  Works  on  flat- 
work  mangle.  Earns  $4  a  week  now.  Lives  with  parents  in  two 
rooms  in  poor  place.    Has  no  trouble  yet. 
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No.  283. — ^22  years,  single,  Polish.  Can  not  read  nor  write.  Speaks 
a  little  English.  Has  worked  in  laundries  four  years.  Earns  $6  on 
mangle.  Complains  of  being  tired  at  night  from  standing.  Lives 
in  drinking  neighborhood.    Rooms  dark  and  dirty. 

No.  284. — 16  years,  single,  American.  Common-school  education. 
Began  to  work  for  wages  when  14  in  knitting  factory  because  she 
wanted  to  earn  something,  and  after  she  had  once  left  school  would 
not  go  back.  Worked  there  about  one  year  all  told.  Was  supposed 
to  sit  at  her  work,  which  was  putting  tops  on  stockings  by  machine, 
but  she  was  too  short  to  sit  on  the  stool  and  reach  the  treadle  which 
governed  the  work  and  had  to  stand.  The  work  made  her  back  weak 
and  her  stomach  sick,  and  she  would  work  about  two  weeks,  then  lay 
off,  and  go  back  again  when  she  felt  better.  Came  to  work  at  laun- 
dry about  seven  months  ago.  Works  standing,  feeding  mangle. 
Works  four  days  a  week  and  earns  $1.20  per  day.  Lives  at  home  and 
gives  as  much  or  as  little  as  she  pleases  to  her  people.  Father  is  a 
coal  heaver  and  pays  $10  a  month  rent  for  house  of  five  rooms. 

COLLAR-MACHINE  OPERATORS. 

No.  285. — 19  years,  single,  Grerman.  In  school  seven  years. 
Worked  because  she  wanted  to.  Began  to  work  at  13  at  sealing 
popcorn  specialties  in  cans.  The  smell  nauseated  her  so  that  she 
could  not  eat.  Worked  there  five  months,  then  doctor  made  her  stay 
at  home  several  months  to  recuperate.  Was  15  years  old  when  she 
began  laundry  work.     Always  on  collar  machine. 

No.  286. — 18  years,  single,  Polish.  In  school  until  she  went  to  work 
at  14  as  cash  girl.  Has  worked  three  years  in  laundry  at  collar 
mangle.  Lives  at  home  and  gives  all  her  money  to  her  mother. 
Went  to  work  because  mother  needed  the  money.  Earns  $6  a  week. 
Family  live  in  dirty  rooming  house  and  are  not  very  particular  about 
their  cooking  or  what  they  have  to  eat. 

No.  287. — 20  years,  single,  Polish.  In  school  until  she  went  to 
work  at  IG.  Had  to  help  support  family.  Worked  first  on  flat- work 
mangle  in  laundry.  Works  now  on  collar  machine.  Earns  $8.50  a 
week.    Lives  at  home  with  parents,  who  own  home.    Health  orood. 

No.  288. — 21  years,  single,  Irish.  Went  to  work  at  17.  Went  to 
school  before  that.  Has  to  support  herself,  but  lives  with  aunt,  who 
gives  her  a  home.  Parents  both  dead.  Earns  $8  a  week  and  pays  $^1 
a  week  for  room  and  board.  Does  not  think  laundry  work  hard,  as 
she  sits  at  collar  mangle. 

No.  289. — 18  years,  single,  colored.  Finished  grammar  school  at 
16.  One  year  in  high  school.  Began  to  work  at  17.  Runs  collar 
mangle.  Sits  at  work.  Machine  guarded.  Earns  $7  a  week.  Lives 
with  parents.    Health  good* 
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No.  290. — 17  years,  single,  Irish  descent.  Began  to  work  at  12. 
Has  worked  in  laundry  five  years  on  collar  machine.  Not  hard  work. 
Sits  at  work.    Has  no  trouble  with  health. 

No.  291. — 17  years,  single,  German.  Began  work  as  domestic  at 
12  years  because  family  needed  wages.  Worked  three  months,  but 
did  not  like  housework  and  went  into  laundry.  Earns  $6  a  week. 
Lives  with  parents,  who  have  five  other  children,  all  younger.  Rent 
their  home.  Pay  $9  a  month  for  house.  Sits  at  her  work,  which  is 
on  collar  mangle  and  is  not  hard. 

No.  292. — 28  years,  single,  Italian.  Bom  in  this  country.  Went 
to  school  until  15.  Has  worked  in  laundries  at  different  kinds  of 
work  ever  since.  Has  never  worked  on  machine  with  lever,  but  now 
runs  shaping  collar  machine.  Earns  $12  a  week  and  lives  with 
parents,  who  live  in  flat  with  all  conveniences. 

MENDERS  AND  0THEB8  IN  SITTING  OCCXTPATIONS. 

No.  293. — 17  years,  single,  German.  Went  to  school  until  14,  when 
she  began  to  work  in  towel-supply  laundry.  Marks  with  machine  and 
mends  articles  which  need  it.  Went  to  work  because  she  wanted  to, 
and  lives  at  home  with  parents,  who  own  their  home.  Father  earns 
$60  a  month.    Girl  earns  $6  a  week.    Health  good. 

No.  294. — 24  years,  married  eight  years,  Danish.  Father  died 
when  she  was  8  years  old.  Had  to  go  to  work  then  to  help  support  a 
family  of  five  children,  first  at  washing  dishes  and  doing  odd  jobs 
in  private  family.  Work  too  hard;  tried  laundry  work  on  flat 
mangle,  which  was  sitting  occupation  and  easier  for  her.  Worked 
in  laundry  until  married.  Husband  has  tuberculosis  and  has  been 
unable  to  work  for  five  years,  and  wife  has  done  laundry  work  to 
support  them.  Says  health  is  good,  but  is  very  frail  looking.  Says 
she  gets  tired  easily,  but  her  work  is  mending,  sewing  on  buttons,  etc, 
and  not  hard. 

No.  295. — 16  years,  single,  German.  Went  to  work  at  12  years 
in  cigar  factory  as  stripper.  Had  to  work  to  help  family.  Was  sick 
with  nausea  and  headache  from  tobacco.  Worked  for  several  months ; 
doctor  said  it  was  tobacco  poison  that  affected  the  heart,  and  she  had 
to  give  work  up.  Has  worked  two  years  in  laundry.  Work  now  is 
sitting  and  not  hard. 

No.  296. — 56  years,  single,  Scotch.  Began  to  sew  at  16.  Went  to 
school  before  that  time.  Mender  in  laundry.  Earns  $9  a  week.  Has 
no  one  to  support  but  herself.  Tried  to  work  on  machine,  but  could 
not  stand  the  work. 

No.  297. — 30  years,  single,  Irish.  Went  to  school  until  14;  then 
went  out  to  work  as  domestic.  Mother  died  with  consumption  at  age 
of  35.    Came  to  laundry  eight  years  ago.    Mends  and  sews  on  but- 
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tons,  etc.,  and  makes  new  aprons.  Earns  $8  a  week.  Lives  with 
sister,  who  makes  home  for  her.  Thin  and  emaciated,  but  says  work 
is  not  hard  and  could  do  nothing  else. 

STAHDINa  OCCXrPATIOirS  AVD  GGCUPATIOirB  NOT  ESPOBTSD. 

No.  298. — 40  years,  widow,  Irish.  Went  to  school  until  16.  Father 
died  and  she  had  to  help  mother  raise  small  children.  Worked  in 
laundry  four  years  and  then  married.  After  eleven  months  husband 
died,  and  she  went  back  to  work  in  same  laundry,  where  she  has 
worked  ever  since.  Earns  $12  a  week  and  lives  with  mother,  whom 
she  supports.  Thinks  laundry  work  hard  for  women  who  work  at  it 
continuously,  but  no  harder  than  much  other  work,  if  they  are  not  on 
nights  and  take  care  of  themselves,  but  wishes  the  lever  could  be  done 
away  with. 

No.  299. — 36  years,  single,  English.  Twenty-one  years'  laundry 
experience.  Born  in  America.  Began  work  at  14.  Lives  with  mar- 
ried sister.  Mother  died  when  she  was  quite  small  and  she  had  to 
work  to  take  care  of  herself,  as  sister  who  took  her  in  could  not  sup- 
port her.  Little  education.  Has  worked  at  laundry  work  since  16. 
Sees  no  bad  effects  from  it.    Perfectly  well  as  far  as  she  knows. 

No.  300. — 61  years,  single,  Lish.  Can  read  and  write.  Began  to 
work  when  16  as  domestic.  Always  supported  herself.  Worked  in 
laundry  for  twenty  years.  Earns  80  cents  a  day.  Rents  room  for 
$2  a  month  and  boards  herself.     Room  filthy  and  dark. 

No.  301. — 47  years,  married,  Irish.  Twenty-one  years'  laundry  ex- 
perience. Married  three  years  ago.  Lives  with  husband.  Began 
to  support  herself  when  18.    No  trouble  from  laundry  work. 

No.  302. — 33  years,  widow,  colored.  Bom  in  Indiana.  Eighteen 
years'  laundry  experience.  Mother  died  when  she  was  8.  Worked 
at  odd  jobs  in  white  families  to  help  father  care  for  family  of  six 
children  until  19,  when  she  married.  No  children.  Husband  dead 
12  years.  During  married  life  lived  on  farm.  Has  no  troubles  but 
constipation.  Occupies  two  rooms  in  tenement  house  where  there  are 
twenty  families,  all  colored.  Running  water,  closets  in  house,  and 
ventilation.  Bad  surroundings  and  insanitary  conditions  outside, 
but  rooms  well  taken  care  of  and  house  kept  clean  by  owner  who  is 
careful  to  keep  respectable  tenants. 

No.  303. — 40  years,  widow,  no  children,  German.  In  this  country 
twenty  years.  No  English  education.  Worked  in  laundries  eighteen 
years.     Earns  $10  a  week.     Rents  room  and  boards  herself. 

No.  304. — 43  years,  widow,  colored.  No  education.  Has  worked 
in  laundries  eighteen  years.  Earns  $1.25  a  day  and  lives  with 
daughter  and  mother. 
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No.  305. — 40  years,  married,  Swedish.  Has  been  in  this  country 
twenty-three  years.  Married  at  35.  Has  no  children.  Has  worked 
in  laundries  for  nearly  eighteen  years.  Earns  $8  a  week.  Husband 
has  had  little  work  this  winter.  Is  day  laborer.  Woman  is  worn  and 
thin.  Says  she  can  do  laundry  work  more  easily  than  anything  else 
and  it  gives  her  time  to  do  her  work  at  home.  Rents  apartment  in 
tenement  building,  three  rooms,  $8  a  month,  insanitary  in  every  re- 
spect.   Little  furniture  and  no  conveniences. 

No.  306. — ^29  years,  single,  German.  Fifteen  years'  laundry  experi- 
ence. Went  to  school  until  14.  Parents  needed  money  and  put  her 
to  work  in  laundry  where  she  has  worked  ever  since.  Eight  children 
in  family  and  she  the  eldest.  Father  not  strong  and  drank.  Earns 
$9  a  week.  Father  now  dead  and  she  gives  wages  to  family.  Does 
not  complain. 

No.  307. — 30  years,  single,  German.  Fifteen  years'  laundry  experi- 
ence. Went  to  school  until  15,  then  went  into  laundry.  Mother 
died  when  she  was  15  and  she  had  to  live  around  among  the  neigh- 
bors for  a  time  and  work  to  pay  her  board.  Has  worked  in  laundries 
since.  Earns  $9  a  week.  Eents  room  and  boards  herself.  Costs  her 
$6  a  week.  Limbs  used  to  swell  when  first  began  to  work,  but  do  not 
any  more. 

No.  308. — 30  years,  single,  German.  Fourteen  years'  laundry  ex- 
perience. Went  to  school  until  15,  then  began  to  work  because  she 
had  to  help  keep  family.  Began  work  in  box  factory,  pasting  cor- 
ners. Worked  there  one  year.  Then  went  into  laundry  where  she 
has  been  ever  since.  Lives  with  father  and  keeps  house  for  him. 
Earns  $8  a  week.     Sees  no  bad  effect  from  work. 

No.  309. — 26  years,  single,  German.  Fourteen  years'  laundry  ex- 
perience. Family  all  dead.  Rents  home  and  pays  $8  rent.  Earns 
$10  a  week.    Has  nothing  to  complain  of  as  to  health. 

No.  310. — 34  years,  married,  American.    Thirteen  years'  laundry 

experience.    Began  to  work  in  laundry  at  17  to  help  support  father's 

family.    Husband  invalid.    Does  not  contribute  to  support.    After 

marriage  did  not  work  for  four  years,  but  had  to  go  back  to  work 

to  support  herself  and  husband.    Claims  he  would  work  if  he  could. 

Is  not  bedridden.    Earns  $8  a  week.    Pays  $9  a  month  rent  for  four 

rooms  in  tenement  house.    Does  not  think  work  has  ever  hurt  her. 
No.  311. — 38  years,  married,  Irish.     Can  neither  read  nor  write. 

Has  one  child.  Married  twelve  years.  Husband  has  been  sick  for 
one  year  and  not  able  to  earn  anything.  At  present  child  is  with  its 
grandmother.  Has  worked  in  laundry  nearly  thirteen  years.  Earns 
$1.25  a  day  and  lives  in  basement;  three  rooms,  poor  ventilation, 
dark  and  damp  and  cold.  Rooms  very  dirty ;  no  fire,  and  place  very 
much  disordered.  Pays  $5  a  month  rent.  Grass  plot  back  of  build- 
ing, but  owner  will  not  allow  them  to  step  in  the  back  yard.    Thinks 
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laundry  work  very  hard  for  women.  Would  take  work  home,  but 
has  no  place  to  hang  clothes. 

No.  312. — 35  years,  single,  Swedish.  Twelve  years'  laundry  ex- 
perience. Little  English  education.  Has  no  relatives  in  this  coun- 
try, but  rooms  and  boards  with  friends.  Began  to  work  at  house- 
work at  17  years.  Earns  $10  a  week.  Pays  room  and  board  and 
sends  money  every  month  to  parents  in  Sweden.  Does  not  think 
laundry  work  as  hard  as  domestic  work,  and  hours  are  shorter. 

No.  313. — 36  years,  married,  Irish.  Can  read  and  write.  Was  26 
when  married.  Husband  sick  all  winter  and  could  not  earn  any- 
thing. Worked  in  laundry  before  marriage,  but  after  marriage  never 
worked  from  home  when  husband  was  well.  Has  w^orked  in  laun- 
dry all  told  about  twelve  years.  Earns  $1.25  a  day  ironing.  Keeps 
house  out  of  work  hours  in  three  rooms  in  tenement  house  and  pays 
$8  a  month  rent.  Does  not  think  laundry  work  hard  for  people  who 
are  strong  and  well. 

No.  314. — 45  years,  widow,  German.  Began  to  work  when  10 
years  old  tending  babies.  Married  when  21.  Did  not  work  while 
married,  but  has  been  a  widow  fifteen  years.  Has  worked  in  laundry 
twelve  years  and  supported  two  children.  Earns  $1.75  a  day.  Rents 
two  rooms  in  tenement  house,  third  floor,  and  pays  $6  a  month. 
Thinks  laundry  work  hard  and  would  not  work  at  it  if  could  do  any- 
thing else  and  make  a  home  for  her  children. 

No.  315. — 57  years,  widow,  colored.  Can  neither  read  nor  write. 
Worked  as  cook  in  younger  days  and  has  worked  in  laundry  over 
twelve  years.  Can  not  do  as  much  work  as  she  used  to,  but  earns  $7 
a  week.  Lives  with  daughter  and  granddaughter.  They  pay  $12  a 
month  for  their  rooms. 

No.  316. — ^28  years,  single,  Irish.  Can  read,  but  not  write.  Never 
went  to  school  much.  Had  to  stay  at  home  and  take  care  of  children 
while  mother  went  out  to  work,  until  she  was  large  enough  to  earn 
something  herself.  Went  to  work  in  laundry  when  16.  Earns  $8 
a  week  and  helps  mother  to  take  care  of  family.  Father  never 
worked.  Seven  in  family.  Rent  flat,  six  rooms,  first  floor,  dirty, 
cold,  in  poor  repair,  and  poorly  furnished. 

No.  317. — 25  years,  single,  Swedish.  Ten  years'  laimdry  experi- 
ence. Began  to  work  at  15  at  housework.  Went  to  school  until  then. 
Earns  $10  a  week  and  supports  herself  and  helps  parents,  who  are 
getting  old.  Parents  own  home  and  father  works  all  he  is  able. 
Thinks  any  part  of  laundry  work  hard,  but  wages  are  better  than 
in  most  other  employments  and  she  has  more  time  to  herself. 

No.  318. — 40  years,  widow  twelve  years,  German.  Ten  years'  laun- 
dry experience.  Went  to  work  at  14  washing  dishes  in  restaurant. 
Married  at  18.  Never  worked  while  husband  lived.  Husband  a  coal 
heaver.    Three  children  in  school.     Earns  $10  a  week.    Rents  three 
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small  rooms  in  old  tenement  house;  children  pick  up  much  of  the 
fuel  and  get  a  basket  of  scraps  once  or  twice  a  day  from  a  nearby 
restaurant  Does  not  complain  of  the  work.  Says  she  is  old  enough 
to  be  stiff  and  have  pains. 

No.  319. — 28  years,  single,  Swedish.  Ten  years'  laundry  experi- 
ence. Little  English  education,  but  is  refined  in  manner  and  intelli- 
gent. Came  to  this  country  with  parents  twelve  years  ago.  Went 
to  school  in  Sweden  and  did  not  have  to  work.  Supports  herself 
and  turns  into  home  all  she  earns.  Earns  $12  a  week.  Does  not  com- 
plain of  laundry  work  as  hard. 

No.  320. — 60  years,  widow,  Irish.  Ten  years'  laundry  experience. 
Has  some  education.  Began  to  work  when  small.  For  forty  years 
went  out  to  work  by  the  day,  worked  as  domestic  by  the  week,  took 
washing  home,  and  did  anything  to  earn  a  penny.  Earns  $6.50  a 
week.  Lives  by  herself  in  tumble-down  shanty,  which  is  very  insani- 
tary and  unclean  and  has  no  conveniences. 

No.  321. — 40  years,  widow,  German.  Ten  years'  laundry  experi- 
ence. In  this  country  twenty  years.  Married  at  18,  no  children. 
Worked  on  farm  when  quite  small.  Has  worked  at  many  things 
since  coming  here.  Rents  room  and  boards  herself.  Earns  $10  a 
week.  Widow  ten  years;  worked  in  laundries  since  that  time. 
Doesn't  think  she  is  worse  for  that,  but  thinks  steam  and  standing 
are  bad. 

No.  322. — 38  years,  married  three  years,  no  children,  colored.  Nine 
years'  laundry  experience.  Went  to  school  until  16.  Husband  watch- 
man.   Rooms  comfortable  and  sanitary.    Is  strong  and  well. 

No.  323. — 20  years,  single,  Irish.  Worked  nine  years  in  same  laun- 
dry. Had  to  support  self.  Does  not  complain  of  effect  of  work  on 
self,  but  thinks  it  is  too  hard  for  young  girls  who  stand  all  day,  and 
especially  for  those  working  on  mangles  with  lever. 

No.  324. — 37  years,  single,  Irish.  Nine  years'  laundry  experience. 
Went  to  work  when  a  child  to  support  self,  as  father  and  mother 
were  both  dead  before  she  was  10  years  old.  Was  taken  in  by  neigh- 
bors, and  worked  for  her  board  and  clothes  until  she  ran  away  from 
them,  twenty-two  years  ago.  Has  worked  since  in  restaurants,  board- 
ing houses,  and  laundries.  Earns  $10  a  week,  pays  $5.50  for  room 
and  board.    Does  not  save  anything.    No  education. 

No.  325. — 34  years,  single,  Swedish.  Has  worked  in  laundry  nine 
years.  Been  in  America  ten  years.  Lives  with  relative  and  has  to 
support  herself.  Earns  $8.50  a  week.  Pays  $5  for  board  and  room. 
Frail-looking  woman  and  has  never  been  strong.  Complains  of  work 
being  hard. 

No.  326. — ^24  years,  single,  Polish.  Went  to  work  in  cigar  factory 
at  14  picking  out  stems.  Smell  of  tobacco  made  her  sick  and  weak. 
Worked  nearly  a  year.    Then  went  into  laundry.    Never  went  to 
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day  school,  only  to  night  school.  Can  read  and  write.  Earns  $10 
a  week.  Father  needed  the  money  she  could  earn.  Lives  with  her 
mother  and  gives  her  her  wages.  Thinks  laundry  work  hard  for 
women. 

No.  327. — 30  years,  widow,  Bohemian.  Went  to  school  until  14. 
Went  to  work  in  bakery  and  worked  there  until  marriage,  four  years. 
Husband  drank  and  did  not  support  her.  Husband  deserted  her 
after  three  years,  leaving  her  with  two  children.  Began  to  work  in 
laundries  six  weeks  after  he  left,  and  has  worked  and  supported 
family  ever  since.    Mother  cares  for  children.    Earns  $12  a  week. 

No.  328. — 27  years,  single,  American.  Nine  years'  laundry  experi- 
ence. Went  to  public  school  until  14,  then  went  to  work  in  laundry, 
where  she  worked  eight  years.  Saved  her  money  and  took  a  course 
in  nursing.  Was  a  general  nurse  four  years  and  gave  it  up  because 
health  failed.  Went  back  into  laundry  one  year  ago.  Is  now  taking 
a  post-graduate  course  in  nursing  and  when  that  is  finished  expects 
to  take  up  nursing  again.  Is  working  in  laundry  to  pay  expense 
while  taking  this  course.  Earns  $9  a  week  and  pays  $4  week  for 
room  and  board.  Does  not  like  laundry  work,  but  can  earn  more 
at  that  than  anything  else  and  has  more  time  for  study.  Does  not 
think  it  is  harder  than  other  work. 

No.  329. — 30  years,  single,  Irish.  Nine  years'  laundry  experience. 
Went  to  school  till  15,  then  worked  six  years  as  nurse  girl,  waitress, 
and  domestic.  Went  to  work  because  she  had  no  parents  to  care  for 
her  and  sister  would  not  keep  her  without  work.  Earns  $12  week. 
Pays  $5  for  room  and  board.  Thinks  laundry  work  hard  in  summer, 
but  does  not  mind  it  in  winter. 

No.  330. — 35  years,  widow  eleven  years,  Irish.  Nine  years'  laundry 
experience.  Went  to  school  until  16.  Married  at  17.  Has  one  little 
girl  11  years  old.  Never  worked  out  while  husband  was  living. 
Working  to  support  self  and  child.  Earns  $10  week  and  pays  $7 
month  for  flat,  four  rooms  in  tenement  house.  Does  not  think  laun- 
dry work  hard. 

No.  331. — 54  years,  widow  fifteen  years,  colored.  No  children. 
Went  to  work  at  9  to  care  for  children.  Can  not  read  nor  write. 
Married  at  16.  Has  worked  in  laundry  nine  years.  Earns  $1.10  a 
day.  Rents  two  rooms  in  apartment  house  and  boards  herself.  Pays 
$6.50  a  month  rent.  Laundry  work  has  been  hard  for  her  and  thinks 
machine  work  too  hard  for  any  woman. 

No.  332. — 55  years,  widow  thirteen  years,  Irish.  Can  read  and 
write.  Married  when  21.  Never  went  out  to  work  when  husband 
lived.  No  children.  Has  worked  in  laundry  nine  years.  Earns  $8 
a  week.  Rents  three-room  flat  and  pays  $11.50  a  month.  Has  pleas- 
ant rooms  and  all  conveniences.  Says  laundry  work  is  hard  for  all 
women. 
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No.  883. — 30  years,  widow,  Irish.  Went  to  school  until  15. 
Worked  in  store  two  years,  but  did  not  like  it.  Stayed  at  homo  until 
20  and  then  married.  Husband  died  in  one  year.  Has  worked  in 
laundry  about  nine  years.  Earns  $8  a  week  and  lives  with  parents. 
Does  not  think  work  hard  if  one  does  not  make  it  so. 

No.  334. — ^21  years,  single,  English.  Eight  years'  laundry  experi- 
ence. Father  does  not  support  family.  Earns  $7  a  week.  Gives 
wages  to  her  mother.  Does  not  complain  of  work.  Goes  to  dances 
and  skating  rinks  evenings. 

No.  335. — 40  years,  deserted  widow  fourteen  years,  Polish.  Eight 
years'  laundry  experience.  No  children,  married  at  17.  Never 
worked  away  from  home  before  marriage  nor  for  three  years  after. 
Husband  drinking  man  and  did  not  support  her  and  she  worked  at 
day's  woik,  took  washing  into  the  home  to  support  them  until  he  left 
her.  Since  then  she  has  supported  self.  Rents  six-room  flat.  Com- 
fortable, dean.    Standing  hard  for  her.    Stands  all  day. 

Na  336. — ^28  years,  married,  Polish.  Eight  years'  laundry  experi- 
ence. No  children.  Went  to  work  at  housework  when  16.  Married 
four  years.  Husband  works  in  stock  yards,  but  has  work  only  part 
of  the  time.  Both  live  with  wife's  parents.  She  earns  $7.50  a  week. 
Sees  no  bad  effects  from  work. 

No.  337. — 49  years,  married  at  24,  (Jerman.  Eight  years'  laundry 
experience.  Began  to  work  at  12  at  housework.  Parents  poor  and 
took  her  from  school.  Earned  $1  a  week.  At  16  went  to  work  in 
laundry.  Left  work  when  married  and  did  not  work  out  any  more 
until  a  few  months  ago,  when  her  husband,  who  was  a  telegrapher, 
went  out  on  strike.  Then  she  had  to  work  to  keep  up  expenses.  He 
is  working  occasionally  and  earns  about  $35  a  month  instead  of  $60, 
as  he  did  before  the  strike.  She  earns  $7.50  a  week.  Rent  steam- 
heated  flat  and  pay  $18  a  month.  No  children.  Standing  and  body 
motion  hard,  for  her. 

No.  888. — 38  years,  single,  German.  Eight  years'  laundry  experi- 
ence. Began  to  work  at  14,  checking  up  bills  in  coal  office  and  help- 
ing in  grocery  store.  Got  very  little  for  work,  only  few  groceries  to 
help  keep  family.  Went  to  work  later  in  restaurants.  Earns  $11  a 
week.    Pays  $4  a  week  for  board  and  room. 

No.  889. — ^24  years,  single,  German.  Eight  years'  laundry  experi- 
ence. No  English  education.  In  America  fourteen  years.  Can  read 
and  write  German.  Earns  $8.50  a  week.  Lives  with  parents,  who 
own  a  comfortable  and  sanitary  home. 

No.  840. — 86  years,  single,  Swedish.  Eight  years'  laundry  experi- 
ence^ In  America  eleven  years.  Did  no  work  before  coming  to  this 
country,  except  on  father's  farm.  Earns  $7  a  week.  Rents  room  and 
boards  herself.    Has  no  troubles  she  can  charge  to  laundry  work. 
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No.  341. — 88  years,  widow  eight  years,  (jerman.  Eight  years'  laun- 
dry experience.  Never  went  to  school  mudi.  Went  to  work  as  nurse 
girl  when  12.  When  14  went  to  work  as  domestic  and  lived  seven  years 
and  nine  months  wfth  one  family.  Married  when  24.  Husband 
never  supported  her.  Had  to  work  away  from  home  while  living 
with  him.  Has  had  one  child.  Earns  $8  a  week.  Rooms  and  boards 
with  sister  and  pays  $4  a  week.  Thinks  work  hard,  but  not  harder 
than  domestic  work. 

No.  342. — 23  years,  single,  German.  Eight  years'  laundry  experi- 
ence. Left  school  when  in  seventh  grade.  Father  died  and  mother 
needed  what  she  could  earn.  Began  work  in  laundry  at  15.  Earns 
$10  a  week.  Mother  and  self  live  with  married  sister.  Thinks  laun- 
dry work  hard. 

No.  343. — 28  years,  deserted,  colored.  Eight  years'  laundry  experi- 
ence. Went  to  work  as  domestic  at  15.  Married  at  16.  Can  read 
and  write.  Husband  lived  with  her  one  year.  Earns  $8  a  week. 
Lives  in  rooming  house  and  pays  $4  a  week  for  room  and  board. 
Thinks  standing  hard,  but  doesn't  know  that  it  has  done  any 
particular  harm. 

No.  344. — 24  years,  single,  American.  Eight  years'  laundry  experi- 
ence. Went  to  school  until  15.  Went  to  work  in  hot  tamale  factory. 
Work  made  her  sick.  Worked  four  months,  then  went  to  laundry 
about  eight  years  ago.  Earns  $10  a  week.  Says  the  work  is  hard, 
but  some  must  work  or  starve. 

No.  345. — 23  years,  single,  German.  Eight  years'  laundry  experi- 
ence. Went  to  school  till  14,  when  she  went  to  learn  tailor's  trade. 
Could  not  earn  money  enough  and  work  was  too  hard.  Earns  $0.50 
a  week.  Father  getting  old  and  can  not  work.  Gives  wages  to 
family.  Face  badly  broken  out  and  general  system  bad.  Not  due, 
however,  to  laundry  work.     Out  a  good  deal  nights. 

No.  fW), — 39  years,  widow  eight  years,  Swedish.  .Eight  years' 
laundry  experience.  Can  read  and  write,  but  has  not  had  much 
schooling.  Married  when  21.  Three  children,  two  oldest  working 
and  earning  $35  a  month  between  them.  Mother  earns  $10  a  week  and 
keeps  house  for  children.  Would  not  admit  work  was  hard  and  said: 
"When  you  have  to  work  you  must  not  complain." 

No.  347. — 22  years,  single,  German.  Eight  years'  laundry  experi- 
ence. Can  read  a  little,  but  can  not  write.  Been  in  this  country  ten 
years.  Lives  with  sister.  Earns  $9  a  week  and  gives  her  sister  $5  a 
week.     Does  not  feel  any  bad  effects  from  work. 

No.  348. — 24  years,  single,  Swedish.  Eight  years'  laundry  experi- 
ence. Went  to  school  until  16,  then  went  to  work  in  laundry  because 
she  wanted  to  earn  money.  Earns  $12  a  week.  laves  with  parents, 
who  own  home.  Neat  cottage,  seven  rooms.  Does  not  find  laundry 
work  as  hard  as  housewo 
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No.  349. — 24t  years,  single,  Irish.  Eight  years'  laundry  experience. 
Went  to  school  until  16.  Has  worked  in  laundries  since  then.  Earns 
$12  a  week  and  gives  it  to  parents.  Thinks  laundry  work  hard  on 
women,  but  they  have  more  time  to  themselves  than  in  most  other 
work.  Says  half  the  girls  kill  themselves  at  dances,  skating  rinks, 
and  cheap  theaters.    Lives  with  parents,  who  own  home. 

No.  350. — 25  years,  single,  Irish.  Can  read  and  write.  In  this 
country  twenty  years.  Has  worked  at  domestic  service  and  day's 
work.  Has  been  in  laundry  eight  years.  Earns  $6  a  week.  Rents 
room  and  boards  herself  and  seems  quite  satisfied.  Is  drinking 
woman.    Looks  40  years  old,  thin  and  haggard. 

No.  351. — 23  years,  single,  Irish.  Went  to  school  until  15.  Went 
to  work  to  earn  her  own  clothes  and  help  to  support  family  of  six 
children.  Father  a  cripple  and  mother  goes  out  to  do  cleaning.  Has 
worked  in  laundry  nearly  eight  years.  Earns  $10  a  week.  Lives  in 
five  rooms  in  tenement  house.  No  yard  in  front  and  the  court  is 
hardly  large  enough  for  chicken  coop.  Mother  earns  about  $7  a 
week.  Only  one  boy  old  enough  to  help  and  he  earns  about  $3  a  week, 
selling  papers. 

No.  352. — 22  years,  deserted  one  year  ago,  Irish.  Can  read  and 
write.  Has  worked  at  many  things.  Never  did  anything  long  at  a 
time.  Worked  in  laundry  eight  years  but  not  in  same  one.  Earns 
$7  a  week.  Rooms  and  boards  herself.  Has  poor  health.  Made  no 
complaint  but  thinks  manner  of  living  was  to  blame  for  it  and  not 
hard  work. 

No.  353. — 33  years,  single,  Irish.  Seven  years'  laundry  experience. 
Twenty-five  years  in  America.  Came  here  with  married  sister  and 
has  lived  with  her  ever  since.  Went  to  public  school  until  18.  Be- 
gan to  work  in  laundry  at  26.  Wanted  to  support  herself.  Earns 
$9  a  week  and  gives  all  to  her  married  sister  with  whom  she  lives,  and 
together  they  are  paying  for  a  home.  Sees  no  bad  effects  of  work. 
Has  always  been  well  and  is  well  and  strong  now. 

No.  354. — 20  years,  married,  German.  Seven  years'  laundry  ex- 
perience. Began  to  work  in  laundry  at  13  because  parents  needed 
her  help.  Married  at  19.  Earns  $7  a  week.  Husband  works  also. 
Both  stay  with  wife's  mother.  Has  some  education.  Can  read  and 
write.     Nothing  wrong  with  health. 

No.  355. — ^24  years,  single,  Irish.  Seven  years'  laundry  experience. 
Had  to  begin  work  to  support  herself  at  15.  Did  housework  first  at 
$3  a  week,  after  that  laundry  work.  Earns  $7  a  week.  Pays  $3  a 
week  for  room  and  board.  Parents  dead.  Does  not  complain  of  poor 
health. 

No.  356. — ^24  years,  single,  Polish.  Eight  years  in  this  country. 
3even  years'  laundry  experience.    No  education.    Earns  $10  a  week. 
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Lives  with  parents.  Father  common  laborer.  Pretty  tired  when 
night  comes. 

No.  857. — 36  years,  single,  German.  Seven  years'  laundry  ex- 
perience. Never  went  to  school  much.  Can  read  but  can  write  noth- 
ing but  her  name.  Had  to  work  as  soon  as  she  was  large  enough  to 
go  away  from  home.  Began  about  12,  caring  for  children.  Has 
worked  at  domestic  service  and  by  the  day.  Has  worked  in  laundries 
seven  years  steady.  Work  is  hard,  but  she  thinks  it  pays  better  than 
other  work,  and  has  more  time  to  herself.  Lives  in  one  room  in  tene- 
ment house  and  boards  herself.    Earns  $8.50  a  week. 

No.  358. — 24  years,  deserted,  no  children,  Jewish.  Seven  years' 
laundry  experience.  Went  to  school  until  14.  Worked  in  restaurant 
one  year.  Married  at  15.  Lived  with  husband  one  year.  Earns  $10 
a  week.  Lives  with  parents  and  gives  them  her  earnings.  They  own 
their  own  home,  a  small  place  but  dean.  Are  building  new  house 
which  will  be  modem. 

No.  359. — ^24  years,  single,  German.  Seven  years'  laundry  ex- 
perience. Went  to  school  until  13.  Worked  as  domestic  two  years, 
then  as  waitress  one  year.  Earns  $10  a  week.  Pays  $4.50  for  room 
and  board  in  private  house.  Parents  dead.  Thinks  laundry  work 
hard  and  unfit  for  women. 

No.  360. — 40  years,  widow  eight  years,  German.  Seven  years' 
laundry  experience.  Began  to  work  at  16  at  housework.  Wont  to 
school  before  that.  Married  at  20,  no  children.  Husband  carpenter 
by  trade,  anS  earned  a  good  living  for  her.  Owns  her  home  but  has 
no  income  but  from  work.  Earns  $10  a  week.  Has  two  roomers  and 
takes  care  of  her  house  evenings.  Has  $6  a  week  income  from  rooms. 
Does  not  complain  of  work. 

No.  361. — 50  years,  widow,  Irish.  Married  when  16.  Widow  nine 
years.  Worked  in  laundry  seven  years.  Earns  $7  a  week.  Pays 
$2.50  a  month  for  room  in  tenement  house  and  boards  herself.  Thinks 
laundry  work  hard  for  women,  but  realizes  she  was  old  when  she 
began.     Never  worked  away  from  home  when  husband  was  living. 

No.  362. — 22  years,  single,  German.  Went  to  school  until  15. 
Has  worked  in  laundry  ever  since.  Earns  $8  a  week  and  pays  $3.50 
a  week  for  room  and  board.  Family  rent  four  rooms  on  second  floor 
of  flat  building  and  pay  $12  a  month.  Man  and  wife,  four  children, 
and  herself  occupy  these  rooms.     Does  not  complain  of  work. 

No.  363. — 32  years,  married,  American.  Went  to  school  until  15, 
and  at  17  went  to  work  in  laundry  for  three  years,  until  married  at 
20.  After  marriage  did  not  work  away  from  home  until  husband, 
who  is  a  mechanic,  went  to  the  Canal  Zone.  Then  she  went  back  to 
work  in  laundry.  Has  worked  four  years  this  time.  Earns  $8  a 
week.  Lives  by  herself  with  girl  worker  for  company.  Has  no 
children.    Does  not  think  laundry  work  hard. 
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No.  864. — 26  years,  single,  Irish.  Went  to  school  until  16.  Worked 
in  mill  two  years,  but  could  not  stand  the  lint  and  flying  dirt  Has 
worked  in  laundry  seven  years.  Can  do  any  kind  of  laundry  work. 
Earns  $8  a  week  as  ironer.  Lives  with  parents  in  clean,  comfort- 
able apartment  house.  In  summer,  heat  weakens  her  somewhat,  but 
the  laundry  work  itself  is  not  hard. 

No.  365. — 28  years,  single,  American.  Six  years'  laundry  experience. 
Went  to  work  in  laundry  at  17.  In  school  until  that  time  and  had 
reached  eighth  grade.  Went  to  work  because  she  wanted  to  earn  her 
own  money  and  spend  it  as  she  pleased.  Belongs  to  family  of  four- 
teen children,  all  living  at  home;  eight  going  to  school;  father  and 
two  brothers  employees  of  city.  Has  nothing  to  complain  of  in 
regard  to  health. 

No.  800. — 20  years,  single,  Polish.  Six  years'  laundry  experience. 
Went  to  school  until  14,  then  went  to  work  in  laundry.  Earns  $9 
a  week.  Lives  with  parents.  Father  teamster  and  earns  $50  a 
month.     Doesn't  complain  of  work. 

No.  367. — 43  years,  widow  six  years,  German.  Six  years'  laundry 
experience.  Never  had  to  work  until  husband  died.  Now  works  in 
laundry  at  $8  a  week.  Has  one  child,  a  daughter  13  years  old,  who 
works  also  and  earns  $5  a  week.  Child  has  been  in  school  until  about 
six  weeks  ago.    Health  good  for  age. 

No.  368. — 21  years,  single,  German.  Six  years'  laundry  experience. 
Went  to  school  until  14.  Began  to  work  to  help  support  family. 
Worked  first  in  preserve  factory.  Smell  of  sweets  nauseated  her. 
After  one  year  began  laundry  work.  Earns  $8  a  week.  Lives  with 
parents.  Father  out  of  work  at  present.  No  other  income  now  than 
from  her  work.     Does  not  think  laundry  work  hard. 

No.  369. — 24  years,  single,  Polish.  Six  years'  laundry  experience. 
Began  housework  at  15.  Worked  two  years  and  earned  $1.50  a  week. 
Work  was  not  hard  for  her.  Mother  died  four  years  ago  and  left 
five  children,  this  one  the  eldest.  Father  works  in  glue  works  and 
earns  good  wages.    Earns  $8  a  week.    Does  not  consider  her  work  hard. 

No.  370. — 22  years,  single,  German.  Six  years'  laundry  experience. 
Began  housework  at  14.  Sweeping  and  carrying  slops  hard  for  her. 
Earns  $10  a  week  and  has  to  help  support  family.  Father  out  of 
work  at  present.  Is  a  chipper  in  foundry.  Earns  good  wages,  but 
drinks. 

No.  371. — 20  years,  single,  Polish.  Six  years'  laundry  experience. 
Father  died  when  she  was  14  and  she  left  school  to  go  to  work  to  hel]i 
support  mother  and  two  brothers.  Earns  $8.50  a  week.  Gives  it  all 
to  mother.     One  brother  working  now  and  earns  $6  a  week. 

No.  372. — 36  years,  married  at  18,  German.  Six  years'  laundry 
experience.  Can  read  and  write.  Has  two  children.  Separated 
from  husband  because  he  was  drunken  and  shiftless*    Never  worked 
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away  from  home  until  after  marriage.  Earns  $10  a  week.  Lives 
with  father  and  mother,  who  keep  the  children,  and  gives  them  what 
she  earns.    Has  no  troubles  which  she  can  charge  to  laundry  work. 

No.  373. — 20  years,  single,  Polish.  Six  years'  laundry  experience. 
Went  to  school  until  14.  Earns  $7.50  a  week.  Lives  with  parents, 
who  own  home.     Gives  them  her  wages. 

No.  374. — 18  years,  single,  Polish.  Six  years'  laundry  experience. 
Can  read  and  write  some.  Went  to  school  until  10,  then  went  to 
work  in  bakery.  Lives  with  parents.  Earns  $8  and  gives  it  to 
parents.  Father  laborer.  Family  rent  three  rooms  in  tenement 
house.     Insanitary  place. 

No.  375. — 26  years,  widow  one  year,  Polish.  Six  years'  laundry  ex- 
perience. Never  went  to  school.  In  this  country  six  years.  Married 
five  years  ago ;  no  children.  Worked  in  laundries  ever  since  coming 
to  America.  Husband  was  worthless.  Is  strong  and  well,  but  thinks 
beer  makes  her  so.  Earns  $7  a  week.  Rents  room  in  lodging  house 
and  boards  herself. 

No.  376. — 22  years,  single,  German.  Six  years'  laundry  experience. 
Went  to  school  until  14.  Worked  one  and  one-half  years  at  house- 
work, and  went  home  sick  from  hard  work.  Earns  $9  a  week  and 
lives  with  parents,  who  own  their  home.  Does  not  find  laundry  work 
so  hard  as  housework. 

No.  377. — 40  years,  married  second  time,  Danish.  Six  years'  laun- 
dry experience.  Married  first  at  23  in  Canada.  Did  chamberwork 
when  15.  Has  one  dauofhter  11  years  old.  Does  not  have  to  work. 
Owns  her  home.    Thinks  laundrv  work  hard  for  women. 

No.  378. — 27  years,  widow  one  year,  Italian.  Came  to  America 
when  5  years  old.  Can  read  and  write.  Married  when  16.  Has  had 
six  children.  Youngest  3  years.  Worked  in  laundry  off  and  on  six 
years.  Rents  two  rooms  in  tenement  and  pays  $8  a  month  rent. 
Earns  $6.50  a  week. 

No.  379. — 24  years,  widow,  American.  Went  to  work  at  14  in 
bookhinderv.  Wanted  to  earn  her  own  clothes.  Work  was  too  hard  for 
her  and  had  pains  in  chest  and  arms.  Doctor  ordered  her  to  stop  the 
work  after  two  years.  Married  at  17,  was  deserted  without  children 
at  18,  and  has  worked  in  laundries  ever  since.  Earns  $10  a  week. 
Lives  with  mother  and  helps  to  support  family  of  six.  Father  now 
dead.    Thinks  laundry  work  very  hard  for  women. 

No.  380. — 24  years,  single,  Irish.  Went  to  school  until  15.  Left 
school  to  work  in  canning  factory,  because  father  had  an  accident 
and  was  left  a  cripple.  Mother  went  out  to  work  by  the  day  and 
she  and  the  girl  together  earned  $8  a  week.  Father  died  five  years 
ago  and  mother  had  to  stay  at  home  part  of  the  time  to  care  for 
children.  Girl  has  been  doing  laundry  work  six  years.  Earns  $8 
a  week  and  gives  it  to  mother.     Lives  in  three  rooms.     Four  in 
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family.    Thinks  laundry  work  hard,  but  easier  than  work  in  canning 
factory. 

No.  381. — 24  years,  single,  American.  Went  to  school  until  14. 
Worked  at  various  things  till  18;  then  began  laundry  work.  Lives 
with  sister  on  third  floor  of  flat  building.  Earns  $9  a  week  and  pays 
$4  for  room  and  l)oard.    Does  not  complain  of  work. 

No.  382. — 24  years,  single,  American.  Went  to  school  until  15. 
Helped  mother  at  home  until  18 ;  then  went  to  work  to  earn  money 
for  herself.  Has  worked  in  laundry  six  years.  Earns  $10  a  week. 
Lives  with  parents  in  good  home.  Has  had  no  troubles  that  came 
from  work.  Had  trouble  with  menstruation  for  years  before  she 
went  into  laundry,  but  has  been  easier  since. 

No.  383. — 28  years,  single,  Grerman.  Five  years'  laundry  experi- 
ence. Began  to  work  at  12  to  help  support  family.  Did  housework 
for  several  years  at  $1.50  a  week.  Earns  $12  a  week.  Pays  $7  a  week 
for  room  and  board  and  lunches.  Is  well  and  can  not  see  that  work 
at  any  time  has  injured  her  health. 

No.  384. — 26  years,  single,  German.  Five  years'  laundry  experi- 
ence. Sent  to  high  school  until  18  years  old,  then  went  into  tailor 
shop  to  learn  trade.  Work  was  too  heavy  for  her,  and  at  end  of 
three  years  gave  it  up.  Went  to  work  first  because  she  wanted  to. 
Earns  $8  a  week.  Lives  with  sister  and  pays  for  room  and  board  $4. 
Has  same  pains  in  ch^st  and  shoulders  she  had  when  working  at 
tailor  trade,  but  does  not  blame  laundry  work  for  it. 

No.  385. — 18  years,  single,  Polish.  Five  years'  laundry  experience. 
Went  to  work  at  13  in  laundry.  Lives  at  home  with  parents  and  gives 
them  her  wages,  $5.50  a  week.  Father  earns  $55  a  month.  Nine  chil- 
dren in  family,  two  besides  this  girl  working.  Brother  pays  $1  a 
week  board  and  room.  Sister  earns  $6  a  week  and  gives  it  to  parents. 
Rent  six-room  flat  in  brick  row.  Comfortably  furnished  and  modern 
conveniences,  but  very  crowded. 

No.  38G. — 23  years,  single,  Irish.  Five  years'  laundry  experience. 
Went  to  school  until  17,  then  began  to  work  at  housework.  Thinks 
it  harder  than  laundry  work  and  longer  hours.  Father  earns  good 
wages,  but  spends  most  of  it  for  drink.  Eight  children  in  family. 
Mother  shiftless.  House  dirty  and  poorly  furnished.  Insanitary 
surroundings. 

No.  387. — 18  years,  married  one  year,  Polish.  Five  years'  laundry 
experience.  Had  a  quarrel  with  husband  and  separated  from  him. 
Earns  $7  a  week.  Went  to  work  when  13  to  support  herself.  Mother 
died  and  father  was  drinking  man  and  threw  his  family  of  three 
children  on  the  world  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Thinks  laundry 
work  hard. 

No.  388. — 20  years,  single,  Polish.  Five  years'  laundry  experience. 
Left  school  at  13.    Began  to  work  in  tobacco  factory.    Worked  one 
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year  labeling  cans.    Tobacco  smell  made  her  sick  and  she  could  not 
eat.    Lives  with  parents.    Work  does  not  affect  her  badly. 

No.  389. — 19  years,  single,  Polish.  Five  years'  laundry  experi- 
ence. Father  died  when  she  was  12,  and  she  went  to  work  as  nurse 
girl  to  help  mother  care  for  family.  Went  to  night  school  two  years. 
Can  read  and  write.  Earns  $6.50  a  week  and  gives  it  to  mother. 
Family  rent  poor  house  and  live  very  poorly.  Three  other  children. 
Mother  speaks  no  English. 

No.  390. — ^23  years,  single,  German.  Five  years'  laundry  experi- 
ence. Went  to  school  until  17.  Worked  first  as  cash  girl  in  a  store. 
Did  not  like  the  work,  and  after  one  year  went  into  laundry.  Lives 
at  home  with  parents.  Has  her  wages  to  use  as  she  pleases.  Sees  no 
bad  effects  from  work,  but  knows  it  is  hard  for  women  because  they 
tell  her  so. 

No.  391. — 20  years,  single,  Irish.  Five  years'  laundry  experience. 
Went  to  school  until  15.  Nothing  to  do  at  home  and  mother  said 
she  could  not  lie  around  there,  so  went  into  laundry.  Earns  $8  a 
week.    Gives  it  to  mother.     Home  clean  and  respectable. 

No.  392. — 26  years,  married  at  18,  German.  Five  years'  laundry 
experience.  Worked  at  home  until  16  years  old.  Brought  clothes 
from  customers  and  carried  them  home  for  mother,  who  took  in  wash- 
ing. Separated  from  husband  after  one  year.  No  children.  Hus- 
band was  drinking  man  and  cruel.  Earns  $10  a  week.  Pays  $4  a 
week  for  room  and  board.     Does  not  think  her  work  hard  for  her. 

No.  393. — 19  years,  single,  Jewish.  Five  years'  laundry  experi- 
ence. In  this  country  six  years.  Earns  $6  a  week  and  orives  it  to 
parents.  Does  not  complain  of  work.  Gets  tired  when  night  comes, 
but  would  be  so  no  matter  wliat  she  did. 

No.  394. — 40  years,  married,  Irish.  Went  to  school  until  14.  Left 
to  learn  to  sew  but  could  not  stand  the  sitting  and  did  not  like  the 
work.  Worked  in  laundry  until  married  at  18.  Has  had  four  chil- 
dren, two  living,  both  in  school.  Bents  three  rooms  in  tenement 
house  with  fair  conveniences  and  pays  $6  a  month.  Husband  has 
been  idle  all  winter.  Has  worked  in  laundry  this  time  six  months. 
Earns  $0  a  week. 

No.  305. — 24  years,  widow,  American.  Common  school  education 
in  country.  Married  at  18  and  came  to  city  to  live.  Husband, 
a  laborer,  could  not  earn  enough  to  keep  up  expenses.  Has  worked 
in  laundries  five  years.  Earns  $10  a  week.  Husband  died  one  ye^r 
ago.  No  children.  Rents  room  and  boards  herself.  Sees  no  bad 
effect  from  work. 

No.  396. — 17  years,  single,  German.  Four  years'  laundry  experi- 
ence. In  school  until  13.  Wanted  to  go  to  Catholic  school  but 
parents  would  not  allow  it,  and  then  she  went  to  work  in  laundry. 
Earns  $6  a  week.     Lives  with  parents  who  own  home. 
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No.  397. — 18  years,  single,  German.  Four  years'  laundry  experi- 
ence. In  school  until  14.  Went  to  work  then  in  store  as  cash  girl. 
Worked  four  months.  Work  too  hard.  Went  into  one  laundry  and 
worked  three  months.  Lever  on  machine  too  hard  for  her  and  she 
left.  Has  been  in  this  laundry  nearly  four  years.  Earns  $8  a  week. 
Lives  at  home.    Parents  rent  small  house  in  good  neighborhood. 

No.  398. — 28  years,  deserted,  Bohemian.  Four  years'  laundry  ex- 
perience. Began  to  work  when  12  stuffing  sausages.  Married  when 
17.  Husband  did  not  support  her,  and  after  four  years  of  married 
life  went  to  work  in  laundry.  Husband  deserted  her  four  years  ago, 
four  children.  Has  kept  children  in  nursery  since.  Earns  $8  a  week 
and  pays  $6  a  month  for  4  rooms  in  tenement  house.  Has  no  troubles 
from  laundry  work  but  thinks  her  ill  health  comes  from  worry  and 
half  enough  to  eat. 

No.  399. — 31  years,  married,  colored.  Four  years'  laundry  experi- 
ence. Never  had  to  work  before  marriage  at  19.  Parents  were  well 
to  do  colored  people,  father  an  employee  of  the  city  for  many  years. 
Sent  her  to  school  until  her  marriage.  Has  one  child  six  years  old. 
Husband  deserted  her  four  years  ago  and  does  not  send  her  any 
money.  Rents  flat  and  rents  out  rooms  to  help  pay  her  own  rent. 
Has  no  trouble  she  can  lay  to  laundry  or  other  work. 

No.  400. — 24  years,  single,  German.  Four  years'  laundry  experi- 
ence. Lives  at  home.  Never  had  to  work.  Works  now  because  she 
wants  to.     Sees  no  bad  effect  of  work. 

No.  401. — 19  years,  single,  Irish.  Fours  years'  laundry  experience. 
Can  read  and  write.  Went  to  work  at  14  in  starch  factory,  weighing 
and  filling  boxes.  Standing  all  day.  Earns  $8  a  week.  Lives  with 
parents.  Had  trouble  with  kidneys  when  she  left  starch  factory  and 
has  same  trouble  yet. 

No.  402. — 20  years,  single,  colored*  Four  years'  laundry  experience. 
Went  to  school  till  16,  then  began  to  do  laundry  work.  Earns  $6  a 
week.  Lives  with  parents  who  have  three  rooms  over  store,  no  con- 
veniences. Water-closet  in  hall  used  by  everybody.  Work  doesn't 
hurt  her. 

No.  403. — 31  years,  married  10  years,  colored.  Four  years'  laundry 
experience.  Separated  from  husband  four  years  ago.  Mother  takes 
care  of  her  two  children.  Costs  her  $4  a  week  for  board  for  herself 
and  children.    Began  to  work  when  15.    Earns  $7.60  a  week. 

No.  404. — 19  years,  single,  German.  Four  years'  laundry  experi- 
ence. In  school  until  15,  then  went  to  work  in  laundry.  Earns  $7  a 
week  and  gives  what  she  pleases  to  parents,  who  own  their  home  and 
do  not  need  her  help.     Has  seen  no  bad  effects  from  work. 

No.  405. — 20  years,  single,  German.  Four  years'  laundry  experi- 
ence. In  school  until  15,  then  father  died,  and  she  went  to  work  to 
help  mother  take  care  of  family.    Worked  first  in  store  as  clerk. 
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After  one  year  began  to  work  in  laundry.  Mother  rents  flat  of  six 
rooms.  Four  in  family.  Thought  laundry  work  hard  at  first,  but 
not  so  hard  when  one  is  used  to  it. 

No.  406. — 28  years,  single,  Swedish.  Four  years'  laundry  experi- 
ence. Came  to  America  with  sister  ten  years  ago.  Parents  still  in 
Sweden.  Earns  $10  a  week.  Two  sisters  live  together  in  rooms.  Do 
not  complain  of  any  damage  to  health. 

No.  407.-7-22  years,  single,  Polish.  Four  years'  laundry  experience. 
Never  went  to  school,  had  to  work  to  earn  own  clothes  and  food. 
Picked  up  coal  and  chips  in  alleys  and  gathered  garbage  till  12, 
then  helped  mother  wash,  and  carried  home  the  clothes.  Then  at  16 
washed  dishes  in  restaurant  and  was  a  waitress  two  years.  Laundry 
work  easy  compared  to  restaurant  work.  Earns  $7.50  a  week  and 
lives  with  mother.  Father's  death  was  caused  by  drink.  Spent  all  he 
could  earn  that  way.  Was  a  coal  heaver.  Gets  tired  when  night 
comes,  but  is  thankful  she  has  work. 

No.  408. — 40  years,  widow,  French-Italian.  Father  died  when  she 
was  small  and  she  had  to  stay  at  home  and  take  care  of  children  and 
could  not  go  to  school.  Can  neither  read  nor  write.  Did  domestic 
work  until  marriage  at  20.  Has  had  seven  children.  All  away  ex- 
cept youngest  and  does  not  know  where  they  are.  Husband  earned 
her  good  living  while  he  lived ;  did  not  have  to  go  out  to  work.  Has 
worked  in  laundry  four  years.  Earns  $7  a  week  as  ironer.  Rents 
one  room  and  boards  herself  and  boy  4  years  old. 

No.  409. — 20  years,  single,  English.  Can  read  and  write  some.  Has 
worked  in  laundiy  four  years.  Earns  $10  a  week.  Boards  with 
brother  and  gives  him  $3  a  week  for  room,  board,  and  washing. 
Thinks  laundry  work  hard. 

No.  410. — 18  yeare,  single,  Jewish.  Bom  in  America.  Went  to 
Jewish  school  until  14.  Worked  in  laundry  ever  since.  Earns  $7  a 
week  and  lives  at  home.  Has  wages  for  herself.  Father  has  small 
store,  over  which  family  live.  Comfortable  home.  Does  not  com- 
plain of  work. 

No.  411. — 26  years,  married,  Danish.  In  this  country  five  years. 
No  English  education.  Married  in  Sweden.  Had  two  children, 
both  (lead.  Husband  can  not  eani  enough  to  support  her.  Has 
worked  in  laundry  four  years.  Earns  $8  a  week.  Kent  three  rooms 
in  tenement  building.    Clean  and  comfortable.    Hetilth  good. 

No.  412. — 45  years,  married,  Irish.  Husband  out  of  work. 
Children  all  awav  from  home.  Can  read  a  little,  but  not  write. 
Worked  in  laundry'  four  years.  Broken  down  in  health  before  com- 
ing to  laundry. 

No.  413. — 24  years,  single,  German.  Went  to  school  until  16. 
Worked  as  domestic  for  four  yeai^s.  Been  four  years  in  laundry. 
Earns  $7  a  week  and  lives  with  parents.    Never  was  strong,  but  feels 
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better  since  working  in  laundry  than  at  housework  because  then  she 
was  up  so  late  at  night  and  early  in  morning,  and  work  was  never 
done. 

No.  414. — Married,  colored.  Three  years'  laundry  experience. 
Father  died  when  she  was  3  years  old  and  she  was  put  to  live  with  an 
old  lady  when  9  years  old,  who  paid  her  $1  a  week,  clothed  her,  and 
sent  her  to  school.  Has  good  public-school  education.  Married  at 
17.  Has  had  no  children.  Husband  is  colored  man  and  is  a  porter 
in  downtown  store.  She  is  paid  15  cents  an  hour  for  work.  Keeps 
her  own  house  and  does  the  work  nights  and  mornings.  Carries 
$1,000  life  insurance.    Lives  in  neat  flat  with  modern  conveniences. 

iVo.  415. — 21  years,  married  three  months,  French  Canadian. 
Three  years'  laundry  experience.  Parents  both  died  while  she  was 
small  and  she  was  put  out  to  live  with  strangers.  Finds  biundry 
work  hard  for  her,  standing  continually.  Earns  $7  a  week.  Is  about 
to  leave  work. 

No.  41G. — 18  years,  single,  Polish.  Three  years'  laundry  experi- 
ence. Began  working  at  15  in  cigar  factory,  stripping.  Worked 
four  months.  Smell  of  tobacco  made  her  sick.  Gave  it  up  and  be- 
gan laundry  work.  Earns  $8  a  week.  Lives  with  mother,  who  keeps 
roomers  and  boarders  in  flat  of  eight  rooms.    Health  good. 

No.  417. — 22  years,  single,  Polish.  Three  years'  laundry  experience. 
Went  to  schol  until  17  years  of  age,  then  worked  in  knitting  mill  two 
years,  then  took  up  laundry  work.    Work  not  hard. 

No.  418. — 19  years,  single,  Polish.  Three  years'  laundry  experience. 
Began  to  work  in  laundry  at  16.  Went  to  school  before  that.  Mother 
dead  and  small  children  to  be  sent  to  school.  Father  and  one  brother 
working,  but  out  of  work  now.    Earns  $7  a  week. 

No.  419. — 19  years,  single,  German.  Three  years'  laundry  experi- 
ence. Father  died  when  she  was  quite  young.  Mother  died  three 
years  later  with  dropsy.  Earns  $8  a  week.  Lives  with  married 
sister  and  pays  $2.75  a  week  for  her  home  and  helps  with  the  house- 
work. Is  tired  at  night,  but  does  not  know  that  she  is  more  so  than 
would  be  at  any  other  work. 

No.  420. — 25  years,  single,  Swedish,  in  this  country  five  years. 
Three  years'  laundry  experience.  Began  to  work  in  Sweden  at  15. 
Earns  $9  a  week.  Boards  and  rooms  with  friends.  Pays  $4.50  a 
week.  Sends  money  to  Sweden  to  parents.  Gets  tired,  but  no  more 
than  at  other  work. 

No.  421. — 20  years,  single,  Polish.  Three  years'  laundry  experi- 
ence. Never  went  to  school.  Four  years  in  America.  Earns  $().50 
a  week.    Rooms  and  boards  herself.    Strong  and  well. 

No.  422. — 18  years,  single,  American.  Three  years'  laundry  ex- 
perience. In  school  until  15,  then  went  to  work  because  sh6  wanted 
better  clothes  than  her  father  could  buy  her.    Father  laborer  at  $2 
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a  day,  and  six  in  family.  Earns  $8  a  week.  Gives  $3  a  week  to 
family.  Has  swollen  limbs  in  evening  from  standing  continually, 
but  swelling  is  gone  by  morning. 

No.  423.— 40  years,  widow  four  years,  German.  Three  years'  laun- 
dry experience.  Never  went  to  school.  Married  at  17.  Never  worked 
while  husband  lived.  Four  children.  Earns  $10  a  week.  Oldest 
boy  carpenter  and  earns  good  wages  and  gives  them  to  her.  Next  boy 
sells  papers  and  makes  $5  a  week.  All  live  together  and  mother 
keeps  the  house.  Thinks  laundry  work  is  hard,  but  pays  better  than 
most  other  work  which  she  can  do  and  gives  her  time  to  do  her  own 
work. 

No.  424. — 20  years,  single,  German.  Three  years'  laundry  ex- 
perience. Went  to  school  until  15.  Worked  as  domestic  two  years. 
Earns  $9  a  week.  Lives  with  parents  and  gives  them  $4  a  week  for 
home.    Doesn't  think  work  hard. 

No.  425. — 40  years,  deserted,  German.  Three  years'  laundry  expe- 
rience. Began  to  work  at  13  as  domestic  and  worked  at  that  till  24, 
when  she  married.  No  education.  Has  one  child.  Husband  drank 
and  did  not  support  family,  and  she  has  supported  self  and  child  ten 
years.    Earns  $9  a  week.    Lives  in  rooms  in  tenement  house. 

No.  426. — 19  years,  single,  colored.  Three  years'  laundry  experi- 
ence. Went  to  school  until  16,  then  to  work  in  cork  factory  packing 
and  counting  corks.  Worked  three  months  and  went  to  laundry. 
Earns  $6.50  a  week  and  uses  her  money  as  she  pleases.  Laundry 
work  not  hard. 

No.  427. — 22  years,  single,  German.  Three  years'  laundry  experi- 
ence. Went  to  school  until  15,  then  worked  as  domestic  four  years, 
then  went  to  work  in  laundry.  Earns  $7  a  week.  Lives  with  parents 
and  gives  them  what  she  pleases.  Does  not  think  laundry  work  hard 
and  has  more  time  for  other  things  than  at  domestic  work. 

No.  428. — 40  years,  widow  three  years,  colored.  Can  not  read  nor 
write.  Went  to  work  as  nurse  girl  at  12.  Worked  in  restaurant 
washing  dishes  two  years.  Married  at  16.  No  children.  Never 
worked  away  from  home  while  husband  lived,  but  took  in  washing  at 
home.  Has  worked  in  public  laundries  for  three  years.  Earns  $7.50 
a  week.  Rents  four- room  flat  and  keeps  house.  Rooms  clean  and 
comfortable.  Thinks  nuichine  work  in  laundry  very  hard;  has 
worked  at  hand  ironing,  which  is  harder  in  laundry  than  at  home, 
where  one  docs  not  have  to  stand  so  steadily. 

No.  429. — 20  years,  sin^jle,  German.  Went  to  school  until  15,  then 
went  to  work  in  paper-flower  shop.  Stooping  over  work  made  her 
shoulders  ache,  and  after  eight  months  had  to  leave  it.  Went  out 
then  as  nurse  girl.  At  17  went  into  laundry.  Earns  $8  a  week. 
Lives  with  parents  on  fourth  floor  of  flat  building.  Father  earns  $45 
a  month.    Rooms  comfortable  and  clean.    Thinks  laundry  work  hard. 
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No.  480. — 20  years,  single,  Irish,  born  in  America.  Two  years' 
laundry  experience.  Began  to  work  at  11  because  father  was  sick 
and  unable  to  work.  Five  children  in  family  and  only  one  brother 
old  enough  to  work.  He  was  only  14  and  could  not  support  family. 
Worked  two  years  as  cash  girl.  Running  up  and  down  stairs  was 
hard,  and  she  often  grew  tired,  but  thinks  no  permanent  harm 
resulted.  Worked  five  years  in  the  stockyards  capping  cans.  Sees 
no  bad  effects  from  laundry  work. 

No,  431. — 18  years,  single,  Finnish.  Two  years'  laundry  experience. 
Went  to  work  in  laundry  because  she  wanted  to  earn  her  own  living. 
Going  to  school  made  her  head  ache  and  she  stopped  at  16.  Lives  at 
home.  Father  carpenter.  Rents  home,  earns  good  wages.  Girl  earns 
$6  a  week.  Was  never  strong  and  does  not  think  this  work  is  any 
harder  on  her  than  any  other  work  would  be. 

No.  432. — 16  years,  single,  German.  Two  years'  laundry  experience. 
Left  school  to  work  in  laundry  at  14,  because  she  wanted  to  earn 
money.  Lives  with  parents,  who  own  comfortable  home.  Earns  $5.50 
a  week.  Has  a  breaking  out  which  she  calls  blood  poison  and  says 
she  has  had  it  ever  since  she  left  school.    Has  no  other  troubles. 

No.  433. — 42  years,  widow  19  years,  American.  Two  years'  laun- 
dry experience.  Has  one  child  21  years  old,  who  is  no  support  to 
mother.  Began  to  work  nineteen  years  ago  at  housework.  Went  to 
work  to  support  herself.  Earns  $8  a  week.  Rents  room  and  boards 
herself.    Health  poor.    Can  not  attribute  this  to  laundry  work. 

No.  434. — 26  years,  married  second  time,  American.  Two  years' 
laundry  experience.  Father  died  when  she  was  10.  Mother  died 
when  she  was  14,  then  she  had  to  go  to  work.  Lived  with  aunt,  who 
would  not  let  her  go  to  school  and  put  her  to  work  in  store.  Had  two 
years  in  high  school  before  mother  died.  Married  first  when  19. 
Before  they  were  married  a  year  husband  left  her,  four  months  before 
their  child  was  bom.  Child  died  and  she  went  to  work  in  laundry. 
Sees  no  bad  effects. 

No.  435. — 24  years,  divorced,  Irish.  Two  years'  laundry  experience. 
Married  four  years.  One  child.  Husband  left  her  and  she  had  to  go 
to  work  to  support  self  and  child.  Worked  before  marriage  from 
15  to  18  in  stockyards,  canning  meat.  Earns  $8  a  week.  Pays  $4 
for  room  and  board  for  self  and  child. 

No.  436. — 24  years,  married,  American.  Two  years'  experience. 
No  children.  Eighteen  years  old  when  began  to  work.  Did  house- 
work. Married  at  20.  Has  worked  in  laundry  two  years.  Earns 
$7  a  week.  Keeps  house  herself  out  of  work  hours.  Husband  day 
laborer  and  earns  $2  a  day.  Have  comfortable  flat  of  six  rooms, 
well  furnished.    Does  not  complain  of  poor  health. 

No.  437. — 18  years,  single,  Scotch.  Two  years'  experience.  Went 
to  school  until  16.    Has  been  doing  laundry  work  two  years.     Lives 
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with  parents,  who  rent  old  house  of  five  rooms  in  bad,  insanitary 
neighborhood.  Earns  $6  a  week  and  gives  it  all  to  parents.  Health 
good. 

No.  438. — 2i  years,  single,  German.  Two  years'  experience. 
Father  moved  on  farm  when  she  was  13  and  she  worked  in  field  until 
20.    Has  been  in  laundry  two  years.    Has  no  trouble  to  complain  of. 

No.  439. — 19  years,  single,  Polish.  Two  years'  experience.  Went 
to  school  until  14,  then  went  to  learn  tailor's  trade.  Worked  at  this 
three  years,  but  work  was  too  heavy  and  hurt  her  back  and  shoulders. 
Has  worked  two  years  in  laundry.  Earns  $7.50  a  week.  Lives  with 
parents,  who  own  home.     Father  earns  $60  to  $75  a  month. 

No.  440. — 15  years,  single,  Irish.  Two  years'  experience.  Began 
to  work  at  13  in  tailor  shop,  where  she  worked  three  months.  Did 
not  like  the  work.  Earns  $6  a  week  in  laundry.  Has  to  help  support 
family.  Father  dead  five  years.  Family  rent  insanitary  house,  five 
rooms.     Complains  of  standing  work  as  hard  on  feet  and  limbs. 

No.  441. — Deserted.  Two  years'  experience.  Husband  left  her 
while  they  were  in  Sweden.  She  worked  there  for  two  years  to  sup- 
port herself  and  two  children.  Left  one  child  with  her  parents  and 
came  with  the  other  to  America  two  years  ago.  Has  her  child  kept 
in  children's  home  and  pays  $3  a  week.  Has  worked  in  laundry 
two  years.  Earns  $9  a  week.  Lives  in  one  room  and  spends  as  little 
as  she  can  for  living  expenses.  Is  pale,  thin,  and  delicate  looking 
and  is  not  strong  enough  to  do  laundry  work,  but  says  it  is  not  hard. 

No.  442. — 18  years,  Polish.  Two  years'  experience.  Bom  in 
America.  In  school  until  she  began  to  work  at  14  in  canning  factory, 
wrapping  cans.  Standing  work.  Worked  there  only  six  months. 
Has  been  working  in  laundry  about  tw^o  years.  Lives  at  home  and 
helps  to  support  the  family  of  nine  children,  only  one  of  whom  be- 
sides herself  is  at  work.  Father  works  when  he  can  get  work  at  any- 
thing. Can  get  nothing  to  do  now.  Family  rent  six  rooms  in  part 
of  brick  dwelling  in  poor  repair  and  with  no  conveniences  and  pay 
$6  a  month.  Every  room  is  a  sleeping  room,  with  little  furniture  and 
very  imtidy.     Girl  earns  $0  a  week  and  all  goes  into  the  family. 

No.  443. — 32  years,  married,  Swedish.  Two  years'  experience.  No 
English  education.  Went  to  school  in  Sweden.  Went  to  work  when 
16  to  earn  living.  Married  at  25.  Husband  earns  good  living  when 
he  can  get  work,  but  out  of  work  now.  No  children.  Has  worked 
in  laundry  two  years.  Earns  $10  a  week.  Lives  in  rented  house  of 
six  rooms;  $9  a  month.  Had  womb  trouble  before  began  to  work  in 
laundrv. 

ft' 

No.  444. — 20  years,  sinofle,  German.  Two  years'  experience.  Went 
to  school  until  15.  Did  not  want  to  go  to  school  longer,  and  worked 
in  restaurant  two  years,  carrying  tray,  then  went  to  work  in  laundry. 
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Lives  with  uncle  and  gives  him  half  her  earnings.  Earns  $8  a  week. 
Thinks  laundry  work  easier  than  restaurant  work. 

No.  445. — 18  years,  single,  German.  Two  years'  experience.  Be- 
gan to  work  at  15  as  sales  girl  in  dry  goods  store.  Work  was  hard 
on  account  of  long  hours,  as  store  kept  open  until  10  o'clock  every 
evening.  Has  been  two  years  in  laundry.  Went  to  work  because 
did  not  want  to  go  to  school  any  longer.  Earns  $9  a  week  and  lives 
with  parents,  who  rent  house  at  $9  a  month.  Standing  constantly  is 
hard  on  her. 

No.  446. — 34  years,  single,  Bohemian.  Came  to  this  country  at  23 
and  went  to  live  with  man  and  do  his  work.  Lived  with  him  six 
years.  Then  he  sent  to  Bohemia  and  brought  his  wife  and  turned 
her  out.  Had  three  children  by  him;  two  living.  Has  been  helped 
by  charity  two  years  and  five  months.  Has  worked  in  laundry  two 
years.  Earns  about  $4  a  week.  Has  two  rooms  in  tenement  house 
and  pays  $4  a  month.  Bare  of  furniture,  cold,  dirty,  on  second  floor 
of  building.     Can  not  read  nor  write. 

No.  447. — 18  years,  single,  Irish.  Went  to  school  until  16.  Wanted 
to  earn  own  living.  Worked  in  laundry  two  years.  Earns  $8  a 
week  and  lives  with  parents,  who  rent  flat  of  six  nxHns  on  fourth 
floor.     Clean  and  comfortable.    Father  earns  good  wages. 

No.  448. — 22  years,  single,  German.  Went  to  school  until  15, 
Worked  as  domestic  four  years.  In  laundry  two  years.  Earns  $8 
a  week  and  lives  with  parents.  Thinks  laundry  work  much  easier 
than  domestic  work  because  housework  is  never  done.  Gets  tired 
sometimes,  but  gets  over  it. 

No.  449. — 16  years,  single,  German.  One  year's  experience.  In 
school  until  15;  then  went  to  work  in  laundry.  Earns  $6  a  week. 
Lives  with  parents,  who  own  home.  Gets  very  tired,  but  can't  say 
work  has  done  her  anv  harm. 

No.  450. — 18  years,  single,  Swedish.  One  year's  experience.  Went 
to  school  until  16,  then  went  into  tailor  shop  to  learn  trade.  Worked 
six  months  and  went  home  sick.  Work  was  too  hard  on  chest  and 
shoulders.  Went  to  work  because  parents  needed  money.  Has 
worked  in  laundry  one  year.  Earns  $7  a  week.  Lives  with  parents, 
who  rent.  Gives  them  her  wages.  Frail-looking  girl  and  shows 
tuberculous  taint.  Stooping  shoulders;  too  tall  for  her  age  and 
weight. 

No.  451. — 19  years,  single,  American.  Went  to  school  until  16, 
then  began  to  work  in  bookbindery,  where  she  worked  one  year.  Has 
been  fourteen  months  at  laundry.  Went  to  work  because  she  wanted 
to  earn  money.  Lives  at  home  with  mother.  Father  dead  seven 
years.  Left  insurance  with  which  mother  bought  home.  Health  is 
good. 
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No.  452. — 17  years,  single,  Danish.  One  year's  experience.  Went 
to  school  until  one  year  ago.  Worked  two  weeks  at  housework.  Did 
not  want  to  go  to  school  any  longer.    Health  good. 

No.  453. — 16  years,  single,  Swedish.  One  year's  experience.  Went 
to  school  until  15.  Worked  in  hand  laundry  about  one  year.  Feels 
no  bad  effect  from  work.  Earns  $6  a  week  and  at  present  this  is  the 
only  income  family  has.  Father  out  of  work.  Lives  in  insanitary 
house,  damp,  dark,  and  with  no  modern  conveniences. 

No.  454. — 18  years,  single,  Polish.  One  year's  experience.  Only 
three  years  in  this  country.  Came  to  live  with  aunt.  Father  and 
mother  dead.  Has  worked  in  laundry  one  year.  Must  work  to  sup- 
port herself.  Earns  $7  a  week.  Pays  $10  a  month  for  room  and 
board.    Health  good. 

No.  455. — 17  years,  single,  colored.  One  year's  experience.  Began 
to  work  at  16.  Parents  own  home  and  wanted  her  to  continue  school. 
Did  not  want  to  and  has  worked  at  laundry  work  one  year.  Earns 
$5  a  week. 

No.  456. — 18  years,  single,  colored.  One  year's  experience.  Went 
to  school  until  14  years  of  age,  then  began  to  work  as  chambermaid 
in  private  house,  at  which  she  earned  $14  a  month.  Sweeping  and 
turning  mattresses  hard  for  her.  Earns  $5  a  week  in  laundry. 
Father  dead,  and  has  to  help  to  support  family.  Does  not  complain 
of  work. 

No.  457. — 18  years,  single,  Danish.  One  year's  experience.  Went 
to  school  until  17,  then  went  to  work  in  laundry  because  she  wanted 
to  earn  money.    Lives  with  parents,  who  own  home. 

No.  458. — 16  years,  single,  German.  One  year's  experience.  Went 
to  work  at  14  years  in  paini  factory.  Pasted  samples  of  paint  colors 
on  sample  cards.  Worked  at  this  one  year  and  then  worked  at  de- 
partment store  inspecting  bundles.  Has  worked  in  laundry  one  year 
wrapping  clean  clothes.  Earns  $4.50  a  week.  Lives  with  parents  and 
gives  them  wages.  Family  thrifty.  Own  home  which  is  clean  and 
well  furnished. 

No.  459. — 19  years,  single,  Polish.  One  year's  experience.  Went  to 
work  at  17  as  domestic  because  she  wanted  to,  and  did  not  want  to 
stay  at  home.  Has  been  in  laundry  nearly  a  year.  Earns  $6  a  week. 
Parents  live  on  a  farm  in  Pennsylvania  and  she  rooms  and  boards 
with  aunt,  to  whom  she  pays  $:^  a  week.     Does  not  complain  of  work. 

No.  400. — 18  years,  single,  German.  One  year's  experience.  Went 
to  school  until  15.  Worked  in  paint  factory  nearly  two  years.  Fed 
machine  which  spread  paint  upon  cloth  for  samples.  Left  work  be- 
cause fumes  from  dryer  in  paint  affected  eyes  badly.  Has  worked  in 
laundry  nearly  a  year.    Does  not  complain. 

No.  401. — 41  years,  married  to  second  husband,  colored.  One  year's 
exj)erience.    Married  first  at  15.     First  husband  died  when  she  was 
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18.  No  children.  Married  second  time  when  20.  Began  to  work 
when  small  child  at  selling  papers,  running  errands,  etc.  Does  not 
have  to  work,  but  wants  to  have  money  to  spend.  Own  home.  Cot- 
tage of  six  rooms.  Husband  earns  $60  a  month.  Woman  has  worked 
in  laundry  about  one  year.     Is  strong  and  well. 

No.  462. — 22  years,  married  four  years,  colored.  Ojie  year's  experi- 
ence. Husband  earns  $65  a  month.  No  children.  Works  to  get 
money  to  buy  clothes.  Husband  thinks  her  too  extravagant,  and  if 
she  earns  her  own  money  she  can  spend  it  as  she  pleases.  Earns  $9  a 
week.  Rents  flat  and  does  her  own  housework  night  and  morning. 
Has  worked  at  laundry  only  one  year,  and  work  has  not  affected  her. 

No.  463. — 39  years,  married  two  years,  Swedish.  One  year's  ex- 
perience. No  children.  Began  to  work  at  15.  Can  read  but  not 
write.  Had  some  education  in  Swedish  but  none  in  English.  Has 
taught  herself  to  read.  Worked  at  domestic  service  until  she  was 
married  and  averaged  from  $6  to  $8  a  week.  Has  been  doing 
laundry  work  one  year.  Husband  earns  $60  a  month.  Rents  a  flat 
and  as  she  has  not  work  to  do  during  day,  works  in  laundry  from 
choice.  Earns  $10  a  week.  Thinks  laundry  work  hard  for  all  wo- 
men, and  says  many  women  have  troubles  from  the  work  and  will  not 
own  it. 

No.  464. — 18  years,  single,  Swedish.  One  year's  experience.  Went 
to  school  until  17.  Came  to  Chicago  then  to  live  with  sister  and  went 
to  work  in  laundry.  Earns  $7  a  week  and  pays  $3  a  week  for  room 
and  board.    Has  seen  no  bad  effects  from  laundry  work. 

No.  465. — 17  years,  single,  American.  One  year's  experience. 
Went  to  school  until  15.  Went  to  work  because  did  not  want  to  go 
to  school  any  more.  In  store  one  year.  Worked  in  laundry  one  year. 
Earns  $8  a  week.  Lives  at  home  with  parents  and  clothes  herself. 
Father  day  laborer  and  earns  $2  a  day  when  he  works.  Parents  rent 
house  where  they  live.  Does  not  find  laundry  work  hard,  and  gets 
better  wages  than  anywhere  else. 

No,  466. — 16  years,  single,  Lithuanian.  One  year's  experience. 
Went  to  school  until  15.  Has  worked  in  laundry  one  year.  Earns 
$4.50  a  week.  Father  dead  two  years,  and  mother  needs  help.  Does 
not  find  work  very  hard  but  gets  tired  by  night. 

No.  467. — 24  years,  single,  Bohemian.  One  year's  experience.  No 
education.  Worked  in  restaurants  and  hotel  kitchens  since  15.  In 
laundry  one  year.  Went  into  laundry  because  work  was  easiest  for 
the  money.  Earns  $8  a  week.  Rents  room  and  boards  herself. 
Costs  her  about  $3.50  a  week.    Does  not  need  much  to  eat. 

No.  468. — 16  years,  single,  German.  One  year's  experience.  Not 
much  education.  Reads  and  writes  poorly.  Worked  in  restaurants 
ever  since  she  can  remember  until  one  year  ago,  when  she  went  to 
work  in  laundry.    Earns  $5  a  week.    Gives  it  to  parents.    Father 
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garbage  hauler.  Family  live  in  poor  rooms  in  bad  locality.  Says 
she  was  never  well  before  and  doesn't  want  to  complain  now. 

No.  469. — 17  years,  single,  Irish.  One  year's  experience.  Went  to 
school  until  16.  In  laundry  one  year.  Had  nothing  to  do  at  home. 
Wanted  to  earn  money.  Father  works  in  stockyards  and  owns  home. 
Doesn't  complain  of  poor  health,  nor  hard  work. 

No.  470. — 18  years,  single,  Polish.  One  year's  experience.  Went 
to  work  in  tailor  shop  at  14.  Parents  wanted  her  to  earn  mmiey. 
Could  not  stand  the  work.  Hard  on  shoulders  and  chest.  Worked 
six  weeks.  Been  in  laundry  about  one  year.  Father  is  out  of  work. 
Earns  $9  a  week.  Lives  at  home  with  parents  and  turns  in  all  she 
earns. 

No.  471. — 17  years,  single,  Polish.  One  year's  experience.  Went  to 
school  till  15.  Did  not  want  to  go  to  school,  but  to  earn  money. 
Worked  as  domestic  six  months.  Did  not  like  it.  Earns  $5.50  a 
week  and  has  worked  nearly  one  year.  Gives  her  money  to  her 
parents,  who  own  their  home.     Does  not  think  laundry  work  hard. 

No.  472. — 24:  years,  married,  English.  Left  school  at  16.  Married 
at  18.  Has  two  children.  Husband  porter  in  a  saloon.  Has  worked 
one  year  in  laundry.  Earns  $7  a  week  ironing.  Lives  in  good  flat  of 
five  rooms.    Does  not  complain  of  work. 

No.  473. — 38  years,  widow  two  years,  colored.  Began  to  work  at 
9  as  nurse  girl  for  board  and  clothes  and  went  to  school.  Married  at 
21.  Never  had  to  work  out  while  husband  lived.  Has  had  seven 
children,  two  living.  Has  worked  in  laundry  fifteen  months.  Earns 
$1.10  a  day.    Rents  flat  and  pays  $10  a  month. 

No.  474. — 32  years,  married,  Slavic.  Husband  has  had  no  work 
this  winter.  Married  when  18  years  old.  Fourteen  years  in  this 
country.  Has  four  children,  none  of  them  old  enough  to  work. 
Can  neither  read  nor  write.  Earns  $0.50  a  week.  Pays  $9  a  month 
for  two  rooms  in  tenement  house  on  second  floor.  No  furniture  and 
no  conveniences.  No  yard  for  children.  Is  behind  in  her  rent  and 
expects  every  day  to  be  ordered  out.  Has  worked  in  laundry  one 
year.  Thinks  laundry  work  hard,  but  does  not  feel  like  complaining 
because  she  is  thankful  to  have  work. 

No.  475. — 40  years,  married,  Irish.  Began  to  work  when  15  tend- 
ing babies  and  doing  housework.  Married  at  21.  Husband  an  in- 
valid. She  had  his  help  up  to  one  year  ago.  Has  worked  one  year 
in  laundry.  Earns  $7  a  week.  Has  seven  children,  only  one  of 
whom  can  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  family  and  who  earns  $6 
a  week  in  store.  Rents  tenement  flat  and  pays  $12  a  month.  Flat  is 
comfortable,  with  modem  conveniences  and  comparatively  clean. 

No.  476. — 22  yeiirs,  single,  Swedish.  Three  years  in  America, 
Early  childhood  passed  on  farm  in  Sweden.  Has  fairly  good  educa- 
tion in  her  own  language,  but  not  in  English,  and  speaks  brokenly. 
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Began  to  work  for  wages  upon  arrival  in  United  States,  and  earned  $2 
per  week  as  domestic  in  private  house.  Has  worked  in  this  laundry 
one  year  and  earns  $6.76  per  week.  Stands  all  day  except  while 
eating  lunch.  Lives  in  brother's  home  and  pays  $10  per  month  board, 
room,  etc.  Dependent  on  own  earnings  and  sends  to  Sweden  what 
she  can  to  help  keep  her  mother.  Father  is  dead.  Has  fairly  good 
health.    Sees  no  bad  effects  from  work. 

No.  477. — 19  years,  married,  Swedish.  Bom  in  United  States. 
Not  much  education.  Began  to  work  for  wages  at  12,  caring  for 
children  at  $1.50  per  week.  At  16  years  began  work  in  box  factory. 
Married  one  year  ago ;  husband  runs  a  bowling  alley  and  pool  room. 
Past  year  has  worked  in  laundry  and  earns  $6  per  week.  Lives  at 
home  with  her  parents,  who  are  fairly  well-to-do.  Nothing  to  com- 
plain of  as  to  health. 

No.  478. — 19  years,  single,  German.  Less  than  one  year's  ex- 
perience. Went  to  school  until  16.  Went  to  work  because  she  wanted 
to.  Earns  $8  a  week  in  laundry  and  has  worked  nine  months.  Lives 
at  home  with  parents  who  own  home. 

No.  479. — 15  years,  single,  German.  Less  than  one  year's  experi- 
ence. Went  to  work  in  a  millinery  store  to  learn  the  trade  at  13. 
Went  to  school  until  that  time.  Earns  $6  a  week  in  laundry,  where 
she  has  been  six  months.    Lives  at  home.    Father  owns  home. 

No.  480. — 18  years,  single,  Swedish.  Less  than  one  year's  exi>eri- 
ence.  In  America  onlj'^  about  one  year.  Working  in  laundry  six 
months.     Earns  $6  a  week. 

No.  481. — 17  years,  single,  Irish.  Less  than  one  year's  experience. 
Began  to  work  at  13.  In  school  before  that.  Went  to  work  because 
father  was  sick.  Was  cash  girl  in  department  store  for  nine  months. 
Running  up  and  down  stairs  was  hard  for  her.  She  had  faint  spells 
and  her  head  felt  heavy;  she  then  had  spells  of  bleeding  at  the 
nose  until  she  would  have  to  lie  down;  after  spells  of  bleeding 
head  felt  better.  Had  to  give  up  her  work  in  store  and  worked  in 
stockyards  for  three  years  as  can  marker.  Has  been  in  laundry  six 
months;  likes  her  work;  is  not  strong;  has  trouble  with  menstrua- 
tion— too  profuse;  shows  scrofulous  taint. 

No.  482. — 15  years,  single,  German.  Less  than  one  year's  experi- 
ence. Went  to  school  until  14.  Went  to  work  first  because  neither 
parent  was  well  and  now  both  are  dead.  Worked  three  weeks  as 
cash  girl;  did  not  like  the  work;  went  to  work  in  candy  factory; 
worked  there  six  weeks;  smell  of  sirup  nauseated  her.  Has  worked 
in  laundry  about  nine  months.  Earns  $4.50  a  week.  Lives  with 
sister.  Rent  room  and  board  themselves.  Does  not  find  wofk  hard 
yet. 

No.  483. — 27  years,  married,  German.    Less  than  one  yesjr^* 
enca    Came  to  America  at  14 ;  went  to  school  m  Q;«nsAaBq^ 
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time.  Went  to  public  school  in  Chicago  until  17;  married  at  21. 
Husband  works  in  stockyards  and  earns  $2  a  day.  Has  worked  in 
laundry  six  months.  Does  not  have  to  work,  but  wants  to  earn  her 
own  money.  Keeps  house  for  husband,  but  he  takes  his  lunch  with 
him  and  she  does  her  home  work  nights  and  mornings.  Earns  $8 
a  week.    They  rent  three  rooms  in  flat  and  pay  $6  a  month  rent 

No.  484. — 17  years,  single,  Polish.  Less  than  one  year's  experience. 
Began  to  work  at  14  as  domestic.  Did  not  like  the  work  and  after 
four  months  went  home.  Mother  died  when  she  was  16  and  father 
married  again  in  three  months.  Has  been  seven  months  in  laundry. 
Does  not  think  the  work  hard. 

No.  486. — 17  years,  single,  Italian.  Has  worked  in  laundry  eight 
months.  No  education.  Only  in  this  country  one  year.  Earns  $6  a 
week  and  gives  it  to  parents,  with  whom  she  lives. 

No.  486. — 33  years,  married  at  20,  German.  Reads  and  writes  Ger- 
man but  no  English.  In  America  only  eight  months.  Earns  $8  a 
week  and  husband  is  out  of  work.  Lives  with  another  family  in  tene- 
ment house  and  pays  what  they  can  to  help  meet  expenses.  Speaks 
little  English. 

No.  487. — 40  years,  married  at  20,  Irish.  Bom  in  America.  At- 
tended parochial  school  until  16;  then  went  to  work  as  domestic. 
Lived  in  one  place  three  years.  Never  worked  out  since  marriage 
until  last  six  months.  Husband  has  been  out  of  work  and  she  has  had 
to  go  into  laundry  to  keep  family.  Earns  $8  a  week  in  laundry. 
Lives  in  apartment;  three  rooms;  rent,  $16.  Comfortable  rooms,  but 
dark  halls. 

No.  488. — 28  years,  single,  Polish.  In  this  country  one  year.  Can 
write  name  but  has  no  other  education.  Worked  in  laundry  eight 
months.  Boards  with  Polish  family;  eight  in  family;  four  rooms. 
Pays  $3  a  week.  Rooms  dark,  unventilated,  dirty.  Does  not  complain 
of  work. 

No.  489. — 17  years,  single,  American.  Girl  has  some  education. 
Can  read  and  write.  Began  to  work  at  15  in  knitting  factory  and 
received  $1.50  a  day,  piecework.  Had  to  give  up  the  work  because 
she  had  to  w  ork  with  electric  light,  directly  over  her  machine,  and  her 
eyes  troubled  her.  Physicians  told  her  she  must  give  up  work,  as  the 
strain  was  affecting  her  kidneys,  as  w^ell  as  the  optic  nerve.  Has 
worked  in  this  laundry  seven  months;  standing  employment.  Works 
four  days  in  week  and  receives  $1  a  day.  Lives  at  home  with  parents, 
who  take  half  her  w^ages.  Father  is  a  tailor  and  rents  the  home, 
which  is  comfortable,  fairly  well  furnished,  and  clean.  Pays  $15  a 
month  rent.    No  modern  conveniences. 

No.  400. — 21  years,  single,  Polish.  Began  to  work  at  14  to  help 
family.     Has  some  education.     Parents  are  living.    Father  in  poor 
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health  through  drink,  improper  living,  carelessness,  etc.  Family  live 
in  three  rooms,  where  they  cook,  eat,  and  sleep;  miserable  quarters, 
no  sanitation,  no  modern  conveniences,  etc.  Girl  earns  $9  a  week. 
Family  has  no  other  income. 

No.  491. — 36  years,  divorced,  Swedish.  In  this  country  seventeen 
years.  Began  to  work  in  factory  in  old  country  when  12  years  old. 
No  English  education.  Married  six  years  ago ;  has  one  child.  Hus- 
band a  drinking  man  and  did  not  support  her.  Admitted  that  she 
got  tired  easily,  and  was  not  so  strong  as  before  her  marriage. 

No.  492. — 28  years,  married,  colored.  Began  to  work  at  9  to 
help  support  a  large  family  of  children.  Did  dishwashing  and  other 
general  housework  until  12.  Married  at  17;  had  one  child  which 
died  at  1  year.  Has  worked  ever  since  its  death  to  help  keep  up 
the  home.    Husband  a  day  laborer.    Earns  $7  to  $8  a  week. 

No.  493. — 28  years,  widow,  English.  Went  to  work  at  16  as  do- 
mestic and  worked  until  marriage  at  18.  Husband  dead  six  years. 
Has  had  her  boy  in  cr^he  six  years.  Rents  small  house  and  pays  $11 
a  month.  Earns  $12  a  week.  House  neat  and  comfortable  and  well 
furnished.    Has  no  troubles  arising  from  work.    Is  well  and  happy. 

No.  494. — ^20  years,  single,  German.  Father  owns  home,  but  she 
wants  to  work  so  she  can  have  fun  with  the  girls  and  boys.  Too  tame 
at  home.     Earns  $8  a  week  and  spends  it  as  she  pleases. 

No.  495. — 36  years,  widow  twelve  years,  American.  Never  worked 
until  after  her  husband  died,  then  had  to  support  herself;  no  chil- 
dren. Earns  $12  a  week  at  piecework.  Rents  rooms  in  flat  build- 
ing and  keeps  house.  Has  been  well  raised  and  has  good  education. 
Laundry  work  is  hard,  but  makes  her  a  better  living  than  anything 
else  she  can  do. 

No.  496. — ^26  years,  widow  one  year,  colored.  Married  at  19.  Has 
two  children,  last  one  born  five  months  after  husband  died.  Hires 
woman  to  care  for  children  while  she  works.  Can  read  and  write. 
Earns  $7  a  week  and  pays  $6  for  board  and  room  and  care  of  chil- 
dren.    Can  save  nothing,  but  has  good  health. 

No.  497. — 28  years,  married  eight  years,  American.  Began  to 
work  at  12  years  at  housework  to  buy  her  own  clothes  for  school. 
Went  to  school  until  16  and  worked  during  vacations.  Husband 
earns  $18  a  week ;  she  earns  $6.  Works  to  help  pay  for  home.  Fam- 
ily rent  house  at  $14  a  month.  Does  her  own  housework  nights  and 
mornings.    Is  not  strong,  but  does  not  blame  work  for  it. 

No.  498. — 45  years,  married  at  18,  American.  Husband  has  been 
bartender  and  earned  good  wages,  but  can  not  find  work  now. 
Claims  that  he  is  not  able  to  work  and  admitted  that  he  had  been  a 
hard  drinker.  She  works  to  meet  expenses.  No  children.  Earns 
$8  a  week.    Does  not  look  strong,  but  claims  she  is. 

49450**— S.  Doc.  646,  61-2,  vol  12 8 
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No.  499. — 32  years,  married,  German.  No  children.  Husband  out 
of  work.  Nothing  ahead  and  had  to  go  to  work  in  laundry  to  meet 
expenses.    Well  educated  and  refined.    Earns  $8  a  week. 

No.  500. — 26  years,  single,  Irish.  Went  to  work  at  19.  Came  to 
this  country  seven  years  ago  and  left  parents  in  Ireland.  Had  to 
support  herself.  Earns  $8  a  week ;  pays  $3.50  a  week  for  room  and 
board.    Finds  continued  standing  hard. 

No.  501. — 42  years,  widow  five  years,  Swedish.  Went  to  work  in 
store  in  Sweden  when  13.  Has  been  seventeen  years  in  this  country. 
Has  three  children ;  leaves  them  in  day  nursery  every  day,  where  they 
are  in  school.  Earns  $9.50  a  week.  Rents  two  rooms  in  tenement 
house  and  pays  $6  a  month.    Does  not  complain  of  work. 

No.  502. — 36  years,  married  at  19,  German.  Game  from  Germany 
with  her  husband,  who  is  a  machinist's  helper,  one  year  ago,  and 
left  her  two  children  in  Germany  with  her  mother.  Is  working  to 
get  money  enough  to  bring  them  to  this  country.  Earns  $6  a  week. 
Husband  earns  $10  a  week.  Kent  one  room  in  tenement  house ;  pay 
$4  a  month  rent.    They  cook,  eat,  and  sleep  in  this  room. 

No.  503. — 32  years,  married  at  24.  Husband  deserted  her  two  years 
after  marriage  and  before  second  child  was  bom.  Earns  $14  a  week. 
Children  stay  with  grandmother,  who  makes  a  home  for  them  and 
the  mother. 

No.  504. — 18  years,  single,  Gterman.  Went  to  work  when  16  to  help 
parents.  In  school  until  then.  Went  to  work  because  she  wanted  to 
help  parents  and  because  they  could  not  buy  her  such  clothes  as  she 
wanted.    Earns  $6  a  week.    Gives  wages  to  parents. 

No.  505. — 22  years,  single,  Bohemian.  Began  to  work  at  14. 
Father  drinking  man  and  worked  only  part  of  the  time.  Went  to 
work  to  help  keep  family.  Earns  $9  a  week.  Lives  with  parents  and 
turns  in  all  her  wages.  Dirty,  insanitary  home  of  five  rooms.  Six 
in  family.     Pay  $9  a  month  rent. 

No.  506. — 34  years,  married  twelve  years.  Parents  died  when  she 
was  young  and  she  had  to  support  herself  until  marriage.  Has  four 
children.  Husband  is  an  invalid  and  can  not  earn  anything.  Eldest 
child  11  years  old.  Woman  earns  $10  a  week.  Rents  cottage  for  $7 
a  month. 

No.  507. — 43  years,  married  at  18,  American.  Husband  earns 
$55  a  month.  Never  worked  for  wages  until  last  year.  Has  five  liv- 
ing children.  Two  eldest  married.  All  live  in  one  house  and  pay 
$32.50  a  month  rent.    Woman  earns  $10  a  week. 

No.  508. — 32  years,  married,  Danish.  Went  to  school  until  16. 
Married  at  18.  Did  housework  two  years  before  marriage.  Has  four 
children.  Husband  earns  $50  a  month.  Has  oldest  girl  working  as 
cash  girl.  Woman  earns  $6  a  week.  Works  because  she  wants  to 
earn  money.    Children  go  to  school. 
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No.  609. — 46  years,  married,  Danish.  In  this  country  twenty  years. 
Three  girls,  all  working.  Husband  in  California.  Sends  her  $40  a 
month.  Works  because  she  wants  to  pay  for  home.  Earns  $8  a 
week.    Girls  turn  all  they  earn  into  same  fund. 

No.  510. — 29  years,  married,  colored.  When  her  father  was  living, 
lived  pretty  well.  Went  to  school.  Married  at  19  a  worthless  fellow 
who  used  up  all  he  earned  drinking  and  sporting.  Left  him  when 
first  baby  was  born  and  went  back  to  him  again.  Left  him  for  good 
when  last  baby  was  born  six  years  ago.  Has  two  children,  6  and  8 
years  old.  Mother  takes  care  of  children.  Earns  about  $8  a  week. 
Was  not  well  when  began  laundry  work,  but  is  no  worse. 

No.  511. — 2S  years,  married  one  year,  German.  In  America  six 
years.  No  English  education.  Husband  earns  $60  a  month,  but  her 
parents  are  in  Germany,  and  she  wants  to  earn  money  to  send  them. 
Can  take  care  of  them  cheaper  there  than  to  bring  them  here.  Earns 
$10  a  week.    Does  her  housework  nights  and  mornings. 

No.  512. — ^22  years,  single,  Polish.  In  school  until  16.  Went  to 
work  because  she  wanted  to  earn  money.  Earns  $10  a  week.  Lives 
with  mother.  Two  brothers  work  and  live  at  home  and  are  paying 
for  home.  She  helps  to  keep  the  mother.  Thinks  work  hard,  but 
better  pay  than  other  occupations. 

No.  518. — 39  years,  married,  colored.  One  child.  Began  to  work 
at  13  as  nurse  girl.  Married  at  19.  Since  marriage  has  taken  in 
washing  at  home,  excepting  occasional  days,  when  she  goes  into  laun- 
dry for  few  days  at  time.  Home  surroundings  vile.  House  old 
wooden  tenement.  Nearly  fallen  down.  Basement  full  of  colored 
men,  smoking  and  loafing  around.  Husband  has  old  horse  and 
wagon,  which  helps  him  to  eke  out  an  existence.  She  is  strong  and 
has  nothing  to  complain  of. 

No.  614. — 22  years,  single,  colored.  Went  to  work  at  18.  School 
before  that  Lives  with  parents.  Father  porter  in  a  saloon.  Fam- 
ily live  in  tenement  of  five  rooms,  for  which  they  pay  $6  a  month  rent. 
It  is  a  tumble-down  shanty  with  no  conveniences.  There  are  four  in 
the  family.  Girl  earns  $9  a  week,  five  and  one-half  days'  work. 
Thinks  work  agrees  with  her  and  has  never  been  sick  a  day. 

,No.  515. — 42  years,  single,  Irish.  Began  to  work  at  14  at  general 
housework.  Went  to  school  until  then.  Worked  at  housework  one 
year  because  it  was  the  custom  for  all  children  to  do  something  to 
earn  their  keeping.  Worked  after  one  year  nights  and  mornings  and 
went  to  school  during  day.  Nine  children  in  family.  All  are  well 
educated  and  self-supporting.  Earns  $10  a  week.  Pays  $4.50  for 
*room  and  board,  in  private  family  living  in  tenement  house.  Woman 
is  refined  looking,  dresses  neatly,  and  has  appearance  of  living  among 
cleanly  people.  Has  seen  no  bad  effects  from  her  work,  but  is  as 
well  as  when  she  began.    Believes  that  laundry  work  is  hard  for 
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many  women,  and  knows  many  who  have  pelvic  troubles  from  con- 
stant standing  and  from  motion  of  body  with  foot  on  lever  of  ma- 
chine. Thinks  air  is  always  bad  in  laundries  and  the  dampness,  with 
close  atmosphere,  is  bad  for  lungs  of  many. 

No.  516. — 18  years,  single,  English.  Lives  at  home  with  parents. 
Public  school  education.  Went  to  work  because  she  wanted  to  earn 
money.  Uses  money  as  she  pleases.  Father  clerk  in  store.  Owns 
home.    Does  not  think  work  hard. 

No.  517. — 20  years,  German,  born  in  this  country.  Father  owns 
home  and  works  in  insurance  office  downtown.  Girl  lives  at  home 
and  does  not  have  to  work,  but  works  because  she  wants  to  earn 
something.  Has  never  done  any  work  before.  Kept  in  school  until 
18.     Earns  $8  a  week.    Has  no  ill  health. 

No.  518. — 18  years,  single,  English.  Attended  school  until  14. 
Went  to  work  in  store.  No  money  in  it.  Parents  dead.  Earns  $8 
a  week.    Rents  room  and  boards  herself.    Thinks  laundry  work  hard. 

No.  519. — 24:  years,  single,  American.  Went  to  school  until  16. 
Wanted  to  see  the  world.  Left  her  home  and  came  to  city  at  18.  Has 
worked  as  domestic  by  the  day,  as  waitress,  and  last,  at  laundry  work. 
Earns  $10  a  week.  Bents  room  and  boards  herself.  Rooms  over  a 
store  and  surroundings  are  questionable. 

No.  520. — 18  years,  colored,  single.  Went  to  work  at  16.  Went  to 
school  before  that  and  has  fair  education.  Earns  $10  a  week.  Lives 
at  home  and  uses  money  to  clothe  herself.  Father  barber.  Owns 
home  and  shop  and  is  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

No.  521. — 33  j^ears,  married,  German.  Went  to  school  until  12. 
Then  went  to  work  as  domestic.  Worked  as  domestic  until  20,  when 
she  married.  Husband  earns  $G5  a  month  as  teamster.  Own  their 
home  which  is  not  quite  paid  for.  Wife  earns  $9  a  week  and  helps 
pay  for  home.     Has  no  children.     Laundry  work  hard. 

No.  522. — 30  years,  single,  Irish.  Went  to  school  some.  Lives 
with  three  brothers  and  keeps  house  for  them  now.  They  rent  a  flat, 
paying  $18  a  month.  Works  in  laundry  durin<j^  day,  and  does  house- 
work nights  and  mornings.  Brothers  work  and  carry  noon  lunch. 
Has  money  for  self.  Boys  pay  rent  and  household  expenses.  Thinks 
work  not  hard. 

No.  523. — 25  years,  single,  Scotch.  Good  education.  In  this  coun- 
try twelve  years.  Earns  $12  a  week.  Lives  with  brother  who  is  a 
bookkeeper  in  furniture  store.    Health  good. 

No.  524. — 10  years,  widow  six  years,  Irish.  Married  at  21.  Began 
to  w^ork  away  from  home  at  35.  Husband  drinking  man  and  drink 
caused  his  death.  Earns  $10  a  week.  Kents  three  rooms  at  $(>  a 
month.  Has  one  boy  15  years  old  who  supports  himself  and  helps 
her  to  meet  expenses.  Thinks  laundry  work  hard  because  it  requires 
standing. 
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No.  525. — 33  years,  married,  Swedish.  Began  to  work  at  15,  as 
domestic.  Married  at  17.  Husband  has  always  supported  her  and 
three  boys  until  now  when  he  has  no  work.  Earns  $9.50  a  week. 
Work  is  not  hard. 

No.  526. — 48  years,  widow,  Canadian.  Married  at  20.  Lives  with 
son  who  does  not  want  her  to  work,  but  she  feels  more  independent. 
Left  school  when  in  seventh  grade.  Earns  $8  a  week.  Is  only  work- 
ing temporarily.  Never  had  good  health  and  never  worked  much  ex- 
cept in  own  home. 

No.  527. — 50  years,  deserted,  Irish.  Can  read  a  little  and  write 
her  name.  Worked  at  housework  and  laundry  work  before  marriage 
at  22.  Has  been  the  mother  of  thirteen  children.  Has  worked  and 
taken  care  of  nine  of  these  children.  Youngest  is  now  4  years  old. 
Husband  has  been  gone  two  years.  Earns  $1.10  a  day.  Rents  three 
dark,  dirty,  and  damp  basement  rooms  in  tenement  house  for  which 
she  pays  $6  a  month.    Little  furniture  and  no  conveniences. 

No.  528. — 42  years,  married,  colored.  Has  fair  education.  Was 
domestic  before  married  at  22.  Mother  of  eight  children,  only  one 
living.  Earns  $1.40  a  day.  Husband  out  of  work.  Rents  top  flat, 
which  has  water,  toilet,  and  open  air,  and  is  clean.  Pays  $13  a 
month.    Thinks  laundry  work  hard. 

No.  529. — 55  years,  widow,  American.  Married  at  18.  Has  three 
children,  youngest  18.  Do  not  contribute  to  her  support.  Did  no 
work  before  marriage.  Can  read  and  write.  Earns  80  cents  a  day 
in  laundry.  Rents  poor,  dirty,  dark  basement  room,  and  board  her- 
self.   Drinking  woman. 

No.  530.-^— M  years,  married,  colored.  Never  had  any  schooling. 
Never  worked  for  wages  before  marriage  at  16.  Has  worked  ever 
since  at  one  thing  and  another.  Has  had  three  children,  all  dead. 
Husband  has  had  no  work  all  winter.  Never  was  much  account. 
Earns  $8  a  week.  Rents  three  back  rooms  in  flat  and  pjys  $8  a  month. 
Booms  are  insanitary,  dirty,  and  poorly  ventilated,  with  scant  furni- 
ture and  few  conveniences.    Thinks  laundry  work  hard. 

No.*  531. — 50  years,  widow  eight  years,  Irish.  Never  worked  out 
while  husband  lived.  Married  at  17.  Has  two  children;  youngest 
18  years,  who  helps  support  family  and  earns  $7  a  week.  Rents  two 
rooms  in  tenement  house  and  pays  $10  a  month.  Untidy  place  and 
very  inconvenient.    Poor  tenement  district. 

No.  532. — 45  years,  deserted  two  years,  Irish.  Married  at  15. 
Two  children.  One  girl  in  children's  home.  Boy,  16,  is  out  of  work. 
Pays  $8  a  month  for  large  room  on  third  floor  of  tenement  house. 
Plenty  of  furniture,  but  rooms  are  dirty  and  unpleasant  No  con- 
veniences.   Earns  $1.20  a  day. 

No.  533. — 4:0  years,  widow,  American.  Attended  school  until  14, 
then  went  to  work  in  restaurant.    Married  at  16.    Husband  died 
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eight  years  ago  and  left  her  with  four  children  to  care  for,  the 
eldest  15.  Earns  $12  a  week  at  laundry  work.  Rents  three  rooms. 
Oldest  boy  gone  out  West.  Second  boy  is  bootblack,  and  earns  about 
$5  a  week  usually.    Thinks  ironing  hard  work. 

No.  534. — 23  years,  widow  three  years,  Grerman.  Went  to  school 
until  15.  One  child.  Worked  in  laundry  before  marriage.  Did 
not  work  while  husband  lived.  After  his  death  came  back  to  work. 
Earns  $10  a  week.  Lives  with  mother,  who  cares  for  child.  Puts 
all  her  earnings  in  the  home.  Thinks  laundry  work  hard,  but  more 
safe  than  restaurant  work. 

No.  535. — 18  years,  single,  German.  Attended  school  until  16. 
Went  to  work  because  had  to  clothe  herself.  Father  out  of  work 
nearly  a  year.  Earns  $7.50  a  week.  Gives  it  to  parents.  Lives  in 
frame  tenement  house,  which  is  insanitary  and  inconvenient.  Does 
not  find  that  laundry  work  affects  her  badly. 

No.  536. — 27  years,  married,  Jewish.  Went  to  school  until  15  years 
old.  Ran  away  to  marry.  One  child  of  her  own,  6  years  old,  and 
two  of  husband's.  Husband  never  supported  her.  Worked  nine 
years  as  janitress  of  steam-heated  flats.  Earns  $10  a  week.  Lives 
in  one  room  in  flat  building  and  keeps  children  together.  House  very 
dirty,  and  she  has  little  furniture.  Thinks  laundry  work  hard  for 
women.  Has  done  nearly  all  kinds  of  ironing  and  thinks  the  handling 
of  heavy  irons  the  cause  of  many  ailments  of  women  laundry  workers. 

No,  537. — 36  years,  married,  Irish.  Can  read,  but  not  write.  Hus- 
band out  of  work  all  winter.  Works  in  laundry  for  $7  a  week.  No 
children.  Married  ten  years.  Home  dirty.  They  have  the  appear- 
ance of  drinking  people.  Two  rooms  in  basement,  damp,  dark,  and 
cheerless. 

No.  538. — 24  years,  married,  American.  Father  a  Methodist  min- 
ister and  moved  around  from  one  place  to  another  until  his  death 
four  years  ago.  Has  common-school  education.  Began  to  work  for 
wages  at  16,  because  she  wanted  to  help  the  family  by  buying  her  own 
clothes.  Married  at  20.  Husband  earns  $3.50  per  day.  Works  four 
days  in  the  week  and  receives  $5.  Lives  in  rented  house  and  pays  $10 
a  month  rent.  Mother  lives  with  them  and  keeps  the  house.  Does 
not  work  now  because  she  has  to,  but  because  she  wants  to  help  lay  up 
money  to  buy  a  home.     Sees  no  bad  effect  from  labor  as  yet. 

No.  539.--47  years,  widow  eight  years,  Swedish.  Has  no  educa- 
tion. Began  to  work  for  wages  in  Sweden  at  10  as  nurse  girl,  then 
did  housework,  and  went  out  cleaning  house  and  doing  other  house- 
work for  many  years.  Married  and  came  to  America  at  20.  Kept  a 
boarding  house  ten  years.  Works  now  five  days  in  week,  at  $1.25  per 
day.  Lives  ten  blocks  from  work  and  walks  both  ways.  Has  always 
been  well  and  strong  and  is  so  yet. 
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